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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


The translation of the twenty -sixth German edition of 
this grammar^ originally prepared by the Eev. G. W. Collins 
and revised by me, was published in iSgS. Since that 
date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared ; and 
Prof. Kautzsch was already engaged on a twenty- eighth in 
1908 when the English translation was becoming exhausted. 
He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as 
soon as possible after the completion of the German. The 
whole of the English has been carefully compared with the 
new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while 
Prof. Kautzsch’ s own corrections and additions have of course 
been incorporated. As before, the plan and arrangement of 
the original have been strictly followed, so that the references 
for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German 
and English. Dr. Driver has again most generously given 
up time, in the midst of other engagements, to reading the 
sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also are 
chiefly due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some 
expansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and some 
additions to the index of passages, whereby we hope to have 
made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to 
thank my young friend, Mr. Godfrey E. Didver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting proofs of the 
Hebrew index and the index of passages. 2 H d: 5 n Jd. 
Many corrections have been sent to me by scholars who have 
used the former English edition, especially the Eev. W. E. 
Blomfield, the Bev. S. Holmes, Mr. P. Wilson, Prof. Witton 
Davies, Mr. G, H. Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent 
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at West Croydon. These, as well as suggestions in reviews, 
have all been considered, and where possible, utilized. I am 
also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Prof. Kautzsch, who died in the spring of this year, shortly 
after finishing the last sheets of the twenty-eighth edition. 
For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving 
the successive editions of the Grammar. The German trans- 
lation of the Old Testament first published by him in 1894, 
with the co-operation of other scholars, under the title Die 
Heilige Schrift des ATs, and now (1910) in the third and 
much enlarged edition, is a valuable work which has been 
widely appreciated: the Apocryj^hen und Pseudepigraphen 
des A Tsy edited by him in 1 900, is another important work : 
besides w^hich he published his Gmmmatik des Biblisch- 
Aramdischen in 1884, two useful brochures Bibelwissenschaft 
und Religionsunterricht in 1900, and Die bleibende Bedeutung 
des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Poesie und die 
poetischen Bucher des ATs in 1902, his article * Religion of 
Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bihle^ v. (1904), 
pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications. His death 
is a serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me and 
to many others it is the loss of a most kindly friend, 
remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 


Magdalen College, Oxfokd, 
Sept 1910. 


A. C. 


FROM THE GERMAN PREFACE 


The present (twenty-eighth) edition of this Grammar/ like 
the former ones, takes account as far as possible of all impor- 
tant new publications on the subject, especially J, Barth’s 

Untersuchungen znm Semitischen^ 
pt. i, Lpz. 1907 ; the important works of C. Brockelmann (for 
the titles see the heading of § i ; voL i of the Grundriss was 
finished in 1908) ; P. Kahle’s Dev masoretische Text des A Ts 
nach dev Uberliefeonmg der babyloniscken Juden, Lpz. 1902 
(giving on p. 51 ff. an outline of Hebrew accidence from a 
Babylonian MS. at Berlin) ; E. Kitteks Biblia Hehraica, Lpz. 
1905 f.^ 2 vols. (discriminating between certain, probable, and 
proposed emendations ; see § 3 9^, end) ; Th. Noldeke’s Beitrdge 
zuT seonit, SprachwisBenschaft^ Strassbiirg, 1904; Ed. Sievers’ 
Metrische Studien (for the titles of these striking works see 
§ 2 r). The important work of J. W. Rothstein, Grundziige 
des heh\ Rhythmiis, &c. (see also § 2 r), unfortunately appeared 
too late to be used. The two large commentaries edited by 
Nowack and Marti have been recently completed; and in 
P. HaupPs Polychrome Bible (SBOT), part ix (Kings) by 
Stade and Schwally was published in 1904. 

For full reviews of the twenty-seventh edition, which of 
course have been considered as carefully as possible, I have 
to thank Max Margolis (in Hebmica^ 1902, p. 159 ff.), Majmr 

1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (202 pp. small 8vo) ; twelve 
more editions were published by W. Gesenius himself, the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first (1845-1872) by E. Rddiger, the twenty-second to the twenty- 
eighth (1878-1910) by E, Kaiitzsch. The first abridged edition appeared in 
3 896, the second at the same time as the present (twenty-eighth) large 
edition. The first edition of the ^Ubungsbuch* (Exercises) to Gesenius- 
Kautzscli's Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1881, the sixth in 1908* 
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Lambert {REJ, 190;^, p. 307 ff.), and H. Oort (TheoL Tijd- 
schrift, p. 373 ff.). For particular remarks and correc- 
tions I must thank Prof. J. Barth (Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor 
in Bucbberg, Schaffhausen, B. Kirschner, of Charlottenburg, 
(contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of 
Angst, Dr. Liebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. Noldeke, 
of Strassburg, Pastor S. Preiswerk junior, of BMe, Dr. 
Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help 
received from three old friends of this book, Prof. P. Haupt, 
of Baltimore, f rof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and Prof. H. 
Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present 
edition, Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, 
who has rendered great service especially in the correction 
and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of 
thanking them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful 
also to my dear colleague Prof. 0 , Steuernagel for the 
unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning 
to end in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may 
be mentioned the abolition of the term medium (§ 10 d\ 
In this I have adopted, not without hesitation, the views of 
Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vowels. It is no 
doubt possible that such matters may in the spoken language 
have worn a very dififerent appearance, and especially that in 
the period of neaidy a thousand years, over which the Old 
Testament writings extend, very great variations may have 
taken place. Our duty, however, is to represent the 
language in the form in which it has been handed down 
to us by the Masoretes ; and that this form involves a dis- 
tinction between unchangeable, tone-long, and short vowels, 
admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any 
earlier stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar 
bufc to comparative Semitic philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beer’s desire [ThLZ. 1904, 
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col 314 f.) for an ‘historical Hebrew grammar describing the 
actual growth of the language on a basis of comparative 
philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits 
of the Old Testament Such material as is available for the 
purpose ought indeed to be honestly set forth in the new edi- 
tions of Gesenius; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessi- 
tating an ‘ historical grammar In my opinion these his- 
torical differences have for the most part been obliterated 
by the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


Halle, 

July, 1909 . 


E. KAUTZSCH, 


ADDITIONS AND COREECTIONS 


Page 42, line 13 fiom below, /ar note i read note 3. 

Page 63, § 15 j). [See also Wiokes, Prose Accentuation, 130 f., 87 n. 
(who, however, regards the superlinear, Babjdonian system as tlio 
earlier); and Ginsburg, Introduction to tlie Hebreiv Bible, 76, 78. lu 
Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, ed. 2 (1908), pp. 108 f., 267 f., the two 
systems of division are printed in exlenso, in parallel columns— the 
10 verses of the superlinear (Babylonian) system consisting (in 
Exodus) of V. „„^i,ered in ordinary texts), 

and the 12 verses of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, consistiuo' of 

2-3,4.3.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13-20.17 g K. 1) J & 

Page 65, note i,/or read N'|N (as § 105 a). 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards the accen- 
tuation of the first syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of SJS 
and the 6 of nJX, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel agree in bavino- aii 
accent on both syllables (as N|N) in Gu 50'^ Ex 32=‘, ^ ii6“°and 
Ketheg on the first syllable and an accent on the second syllable (as 
'jw) in 2 K 20®=Is 38®, Jon i” 4® ij, 116'', Dn 9*, Ne i® " 

except that in i/r 116^ Ginsburg has nSN. 8. R. D.] " ' 

T insert exceptions to b are. After 

Jer 39 add f 52”; and for Ez 9' read Ezr 9'. 

[So Baer (cf. his note on J„d 20-; also on Jer 39’^ and several 

the other passages in question) : but Ginsburg only in 10 of the 
exceptions to h and Jacob ben Hayyim and Kittel only in 5, viz 
Jer 39 Pr 1 1->, 151, ^ Ezr 9«.— 8. E. D.] 

Page III, line 12, for nwn read NWn, 

(§?i5^d)^ by ns, Is i3'», 

Page 1 7^, § 67._ B. Halpei^ ‘ The Participial formations of the 
withThe reitr "rb^:' 

accSta%^titod“‘^ ^ following paragraph has been 

Bern According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the 
first radical IS merely intended to give the bi-literaf stem at least 
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IX 


a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the analogy of verbs {"a, 
as P. Hanpt bas suggested to me in conversation.) But cf. Kautzscb, 
^ Die sog. aramaisierenden Formen der Verba iui Hebr.* in Oriental, 
Stuclien zum 70. Geburtstag Th, Noldekes, igo6y 771 is there 

shown (i) that the sharpening of the ist radical often serves to empha- 
size a particular meaning (cf.DJB but and and 

and and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 

Wl, never &c.) : (2) that the shaipDening of the ist 

radical often appears to be occasioned by the nature of the first letter 
of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early tradition, or the Masora has arbi- 
trarily adopted aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be 
left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal 
letters d and e respectively. 

Page 200, § 72 line 2, after Est 2’® add 

Page 232, § 84“ s, add 2 S 13^^ 

Page 236, § 85 c, add niJJJn Ezr 4^1 

Page 273, § 93 qq end, add nhoto Jer 5', Ez 2o\ 

niocS Is 49®, La i’“ (cf. Konig, ii. 109). 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 

periodicals frequently quoted : — 

AJSL. ~ American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

CIS. = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

Ed.Mant==^'Bi\)\i2b Hebraica ex recensione Sal. Norzi edidit Raphael 
Hayyim Basila, Mantuae 1742-4. 

Jahh = Biblia-Hebraica ex recensione B. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699. 

JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT.^ = Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by 
H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, 
S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Oxford, 1906. 

NB. = J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 
Lpz. 1889-94. 

LGGW. ~ Nachrichten der GSttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

OLZ. = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff. 

FEE. = Realencyclopadie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3rd ed. by A. Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

I SB A = Froceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. London, 
1879 ff. 

BEJ. = Revue des !l^tudes Juives. Paris, 1880 jBP. 

Sam. = The (Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 

SBOT . = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. 
and Baltimore, 1893 ff- 

TJiLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schiirer Lpz 
1876 ff. 

FB. = Yorderasiatische Bibliothek, ed. by A. Jeremias and H. Winck- 
ler. Lpz. 1907 fip. 

ZA. = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by 

0 . Bezold. Lpz. 1886 ff. 

ZAW, == Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by 
B. Stade, Giessen, 1881 ff., and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Lpz. 1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

ZDFV. = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastinavereins, Lpz, 1878 ff,, 
since 1903 ed. by C. Steuernagel, 
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iim. —Line I probably began with Dn, c£ § 145 {?, since there P. Haupt suggests, the imperf, consec. Qal or 

is hardly room for Nij)lfal. 

Line 2. The reading HpJnfj is sujpported by the fact that Line 3. m?, not found in the Old Testament, most j)robably 
a trace of the tojD of the p is visible; cf. LidzbarsM, means a clefts cracky but the etymology and consequently 

Efliemeris^ i. 53. The next word was probably, as the pronunciation of it [n^|?] are still doubtful. 
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INTRODUCTION 

§ 1 . The Semitic Languages in General, 

B. Stade, Lehrly, der hebr. Gramm, j Lpz. 1879, § 2 ff. ; E. ItSnig, Eist.-kriL 
Lehrgeb, der hebr, Spr.j i, Lpz. 1881, § 3 ; H. Strack, Uml. in das A. Ti, 6th ed. , 
Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff. (a good bibliography of all the Semitic dialects) ; 
Th. Nsldeke, article ^Semitic Languages’, in the 9th ed. of the Enci/d. Brit. 
{Die semit Spt'achen^ 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), and-Bei^r. zur sem. Sp7'achwiss,y Strassb., 
1904; W. Wright, Lectures on the Coynparative Gramynar of the Semitic Languages, 
Oambr. 1890 ; H. Reckendorf, ‘ Zur Karakteristik der sem. Sprachen,’ in the 
Actes du Congres internat, des Orienialistes (at Geneva in 1894), iii. i if., 
Leiden, 1896; 0 . E. Lindberg, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, i A: Konsonan- 
tismus, Gothenburg, 1897 ; H. Zimmern, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1898; E. Kbnig, Rebrdisch und Seynitisch: Prolegomena unci Grundlinien 
einer Gesch. der sem. Sprachen, &c., Berlin, 1901 ; C. Brockelmann, Semitische 
Sprachicissenschaft, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, der sem. SpracJmi, 
vol. i (Laut- und Form enlehre), parts 1-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his liursgef, 
vergleichende Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Beidin, 1908.— The material contained 
in inscriptions has been in process of collection since 18S1 in the Paris 
Corpus Inscriptionum Bemiticarum. To this the best introductions are M. Lidz- 
barski’s Handbtich der Nordsem. Bpigraphik, Weimar, 1898, in 2 pai’ts (text and 
plates), and his Bphemeris zur sem. Bpigraphik (5 parts published), Giessen, 
1900 f. [G. A. Cooke, Handbook of North- Semitic Inscriptmis, Oxford, 1903]. 

1 . The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of Ian- a 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, 
in the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea-hoards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semites 
ot Semitw"^ languages (based upon the fact that according to Gii 10^^ 
almost all nations speaking these languages are descended from 
Shem) is, however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been 
retained here.'^ 

/ First used by SchlGzer in. Eicliliorn^s Jiepertorium filr bill. u. morgenl. 
Literatur, 1781, p. i6t. 

2 From Shem are derived (Gn the Aramaean and Arab families 

as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanifces (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (vv. although their language belongs decidedly to wbat 

is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
•was long ago shown to be Semitic, just as A§&ur (Gn is included among 
the sons of Shem, 
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b 2 . The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided ' as 
follows: — 

I The Soutli Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 
the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions (less correctly called Hiinyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge ez oi 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3 
Eabbinic ; also Hhoeniciaii, with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies), 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of M^sa , king of Moab. 

C III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are— (1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The leligious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciiDles of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syxiac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud, (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ' Chaldee 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gn 31^^ by the verse Jer and the sections Dn 2^^ to 7^; 
Ezr 4® to 6^®, and as well as by a number of non- Jewish 

inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below, under ??2-), biit especially 
by a considerable section of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian 
Gemara, &cJ). To the same branch belongs also the Samaritan, with 
its admixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the rather Arabic 
colouring of the proper names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
In the Sinaitic peninsula, in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about tlie remains of Western Aramaic (including 
those in the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) 
see Kautzsch, Gramm, des ^eWsc/i-Ammaiso/ien, Lpz. I S84, p. 6 If. 

d IV, The East Semitic braiich, the language of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemeniaii 
inscriptions. 

On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a 
lexicographical point of view cf. Priedr. Belitzscli, Prokgomena ernes neuen 


' For conjectures as to the gradual divergence of the dialects (first the 
Babylonian, then Oanaanite, including Hebrew, lastly Aramaic and Arabic) 
from primitive Semitic, see Zimmern, ii. p. 644 ff, 

^ In a wider sense all Jewish Aramaic is sometimes called' Chaldee *. 
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hebr.-armn. Worterhuchs sim A.T., Lpz, 1886 ; B[aupfc, ^ Assyrian Phonology, 

&c. / 14 Hehraica, Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol, i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 

, and ed., Berlin, 1906. 

If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches.^ 

All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those ^ 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Banish, Swedish ; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as ;the Slavonic languages 
(Lithuanian, Lettish ; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian ; Polish, Bohemian). 
They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or 
preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriae among Syrian Christians 
and Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopia (Ge'ez) in the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Tigr<§, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew among some 
modern Jews, except in so far as they attempt a purely literary reproduction 
of the language of the Old Testament. Arabic alone has not only occupied 
to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way in 
all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of 
Europe, and is called I ndo-Germanic since it comprises, in the most varied, 
ramifications, the Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greeh, Latin, 
Slavonic, as w^eli as Gothic and the other Germanic languages. With the 
Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times 
much in common, especially in grammatical structure ; but on the other 
hand there are fundamental differences behyeen them, especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ; see Erman, ^ Bas Verhaltnis des Aegyptischen 
zu den seniitischen Sprachen,’ in the ZJDMG. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 ff,, apd Broekel- 
mann, Grundriss^ i. 3. 

3, The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, ■ 
,as conapayed with that of other languages, especially the Indotf Germ aide, ’ 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis- 
tinctive character, al thou gli many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are— (a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
ihe substance of tbese languages, occur peculiar gutturals of ditferent 
.grades ; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal frame- 
work, to great changes in order fo express various : modifications of 
the same stem-meaning ; (ft) the word'^stems are almost invariably 
triliteral, i.e. composed of three consonants ; ,(c) the verb , is restricted 
to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use ; (d) the noun 
has only two genders (masc. and fern.) ; and peculiar expedients are 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (e) the 


^ Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr, und dss M Municli, 1904, 

p. 75 ff., prefers to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Semitic 
branches. Their geographical position, however, is of less importance than 
•the genealogical relation of the various groups of dialects, .as rightly pointed 
out by A. Jeremias in TALZ. 1906, col. 291. 

2 First by Klaproth in Asia Polygloitaf Baris, 1823 ; cf, Leo Meyer in Isack^ 
richien d. GoiU Qesellschqftj 1.9.0 i,:p. 454. 
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oblique cases of tlie personal pronoun, as well as all tlie possessive 
pronouns and the pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms 
appended directly to the governing word (suffixes) ; (/) the almost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception 
of many proper names) and in the verb ; (p) great simplicity in the 
expression of syntactical relations, e. g. the small number of particles, 
and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of clauses without periodic 
structure. Classical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not un- 
important exception as regards the last-mentioned point, 

g 4. From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is apparently more agreement here than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex- 
pressions actually borrowed (see below, under ^), the real similarity 
may he reduced to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to these 
ill w’hich one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in 
consequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied 
families of language. Neither of these proves suxj historic ov generic 
relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
he necessary. 

Comp. Friedr, Delitzsch, w&er indogennanisch-semitische Wiirzelverwandt- 

scha/tj Lpz. 1873; NOldechen, Semit, Glossen m Fick und Curilus, Magdeb. 
1876 f ; McCurdy, Aryo Semitic Speech, Andover, U. S. A., iSSi. The phonetic 
relations have been thoroughly investigated by H. Mbller in Semitisch und 
Indogermanisch, Teil i, Konsovanten, Copenhagen and Lpz. 1907, a work which 
has evoked considerable criticism. 

It As onomatopoetic words, or as stem -sounds of a similar cliai*acter, we may 
compare, e.g. Pi’^, Aetyw, lingo, Skt. Uh, Eng. to lick, Fr. lecher, Germ, 
Uckeny^^'^ (cf. ^ 3 ^) fcvX'iw, voh% Germ, quellen, imllen, Eng* to .loell ; 

nin Pers. khdridan, Ital. graitare, Fr. gratter, Eng. to 

grate, to scratch. Germ, kraizen ; frango, Germ, hrechen, &c. ; Reuss, Gesch, 

der hL Schri/ten A. T.*s, Braunscliw. 1S81, p. 38, draws attention m'oreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn, to sound, to measure, to mi'x, 
to smell, to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &c. An example of a somewliat 
different kind is am, Aam (sam), to in the sense of the German sam^, 
^i/sammen, %eto ; in Um (whence nm people, properly assemUy), 

(untK) samt, also, moreover, Amh. to colled; Pers. ham, hamah (at the 
^^ime time^ ; Sk.t, sa 7 nd (with), Gk. a/tot (dfj.(pa 3 ), 6 p. 6 s, ojuov (o/^Xos*, o/^aSoy), and 
harder xotvos, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus ; with the corresponding sibilant Skt. 
sam, Gk. avv, ivv, ^vv 6 s^ KOiv 6 s, Goth, sama, Germ, samt, sammeln : but many of 

these instances are doubtful. 

1. Essentially different from this internal connexion is the occur- 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the otlier. Such loan-words are — 
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(a) In Hebrew: some names of objects which were originally indi- 
genous in Babylonia and Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio- 
Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
in Zimmern and Winclder, KAT.^, ii. p. 648 ft.)> in Egypt, Persia, or 
India, e. g. (also in the plural) river ^ from Egyptian yoor, generally as the 

name of the Hile (late Egypt. Assyr. yarv^u), although it is possible that 
a pure Semitic IK’’ has been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile 

(so Zimmern) ; JlHK (Egyptian) Nile-reed (see Lieblein, ^ Mots egyptiens dans 
la Bible/ in PSBA. 1S98, p. 202 !.); (in Zend circumvalla- 

tion = irapdSetcros) pleasure- garden^ parh^ danc, Persian gold coin; 

peacocks j perhaps from the Malabar togai or toghai. Some of these v/ords are 
also found in Greek, as D|il 3 (Pers. karbas, Skt. karpdsa) cotton, Kapreacro^^ 
carbasus. On the other hand it is doubtful if 5 ]ip corresponds to the Greek 
K 1 J 1 T 05 , Skt. kapi, a.pe. 

(h) In Greek, fee. ; some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e. g. jSucrcro?, byssus ; njbS ki^avos, AtjSai/tyros, incense ; 
njp mvTj, fcdvm, canna^ cane ; fb3 tevpavov, cuminim^ cumin ; htaercria, 

cassia ; fcdpLijXos, camelus] fiy^V^ dippaBjjVi arrhabo^ arrka, pledge. Such 

transitions have perhaps been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. 

Cf. A. Muller, ‘ Semitische Lehnworte im alteren Griechisch,* in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrage zur Kiinde cler Indo-germ. Spraclietij G6ttingepi, 1877, i* 
p. 273 ff. ; E, Kies, Quae res et vocabula a gentihus semiticis in Qraeciam pervemrint, 
Breslau, 1890; Muss- Arnolt, SSemitic words in Greek and Latin,' in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association^ xxiii. p. 35 ff. ; H. Lewy, Die 
semitischen Frcmdwbrter im Gricch., Berlin, 1895 ; J. H. Bondi, Bern hebr.-pjhdniz. 
Sprachstceige angehbr, LehnForter in hieroghjpfu ii. hieratischen Texten^ Ppz. 1SS6. 

5 , No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce k 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the ivriting 
of the Semites has one striking fundamental defect, viz. that only the 
consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) are 
written as real letters,^ whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). 

It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 
or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the all 
the vowel-sounds (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for 
the practised i^eader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in 
Semitic manuscripts and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, 
almost invariably proceeds from right to left.^ 


^ So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented 
the vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change 
in their form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which like- 
wise indicates the vowels, see the next note, ad fin, 

^ The Sabaean (Himyavitic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, 
and even alternately in both directions {bouatrophedon), but as a rule from 
right to left. In Ethiopic writing the direction fi’om left to right has become 
the rule ; some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. 
The cuneiform writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly 
borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Of. § 3 d, note 3. 
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With the' e^ceptioii of tbe Assyrio-Babylonian (cnBeiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, althoogli differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and tlie same original alpliabet, represented on 
extant monuments most faithfully fey the characters used on the stele 
of Mesa, Mng of Moah (see below, § 2 and in the Phoenician 
inscriptions, of which the bronze bowls from a temple of Baal 
(€ 18 . i. 22 if. and Plate IV) are somewhat earlier than Mesah The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monumentj the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2 d)^ exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician Writing (see § 5 f). 

^ Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 

tne relations of the older varieties of Semitic Writing to one another and 
especially the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitiYe 
lonns. For more complete view, see Gesenius’ Scripturae Unguaeme Phoeniciae 
mo 7 vmenia Lips. 1837, 4to, pt. i. p. 15 ff., and pt. iii. tab. 1-5. From numerous 
monuments since discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, 
especially the Fhocnician, has become considerably enlarged and more 
accurate. Cf. the all but exhaustive bibliography (from 1616 to 1806) in 
Ijiazbarski s Handhiich der NonhemUisclie^i Epigraphik, i. p. 4 ff , and on the 
origin of the Semitic alphabet, ibid., p. 173^., and Ephemeris (see the heading 
of § I above), 1. pp. 109 ff., 142, 261 ff, and his ^Altsemitische Texte^ pt. i! 
Acmaanmsche Ins^hrif ten (Moabite, Gld-Hebrew, Phoenician, Funic), Giessen 
1907.-011 the origin and development of the Hebrew characters and the best 
tables or alphabets, see § 5 a, last note, and especially § 5 e. 

m e. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the oldest 
literary remains of them are to be found in the Assyrio-Bahylonian 
(cuneiform) inscriptions,' with which are to be classed the earliest 

Hebrew fragments occurring in the old Testament (see § 2). 

The earliest non- Jewish Aramaic inscriptions known to us are that 
cf nar king of Hamath (early eighth cent. B.O.), on which seeNoldeke, 
1908, p. 376, and that found at Teima, in N. Arabia, in 1880, 
probably of the fifth cent. b. c.j cf. E. Littmann in the [and 

Cooke, op. eit., p. 195]. The monuments of Kalammus of Sam’al, in the 
reign ofShalmanezer II, 859-829 e.c. (cf. A. Sanda, Die Aramiier, Lpz. 
1902, _p. 26), and those found in X888-1891 at Zeujirli in N. Syria, 
including the Hadad inscription of thirty-four lines (early eighth cent! 
B.c.) and the Tanamrau inscription (740 e.c.), are not in pure 
Aramaic. The Jewish-Aramaio writings begin about the time of 
Cyrus (cf. Ezr e* ®-), specially important being the papyri from Assuan 
ed. by Sayce and Cowley, London, 1906 (and in a cheaper form by 
Staerk, Bonn, 1907), which are precisely dated from 471 to 411 b c 
and three others of 407 b. c, e d. by Sachau, Beilin, 1907. " ■ 

I>aaiLkank°\ ^p^y}oman ExpediUon of the Unhersity of 
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Moiinments o£ th© Amhic branch first appear in tbe earliest 
centuries a. b. (Sabaean inscriptions, Etbiopic translation of tlie Bible 
in the fourth or fifth century, North- Arabic literature from the sixth 
century a. d.). 

It is, however, another question w^hich of these languages has 
adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase 
of its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, 
and the organic structure of a language is often considerably impaired 
even before it has developed a literature, especially by early contact 
with people of a different language. Thus in the Semitic group, 
the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, next 
to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the Assyrian. 
Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest 
to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds and forms 
of words.^ Even here, however, there appeared, through the revolu- 
tionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic 
at length reached the stage at which we find Hebrew in the Old 
Testament. 

Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient 71 
Hebrew agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and 
that the latter, although it only appears as a written language at a later ; 
period, has yet in many respects preserved a more complete structure and 
a more original vowel system than the other Semitic languages, of. Noldeke, 

‘ Bas klassische Arabisch und die arabischen Bialekfce," in Beitrcige zur 
semiUsdien Sprachimssenschafty p. i ft'. It thus occupies amongst them a 
position similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-O-ermanic 
languages, or Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the 
toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms 
and derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise 
universal decay, there still remains here and there something original and 
archaic ; and this is the case with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller j.)reof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said : (i ) that 
the Hebrew language, asfound in the sacred literatureof the Jews, has, in respect 


^ Even now the language of some of the Bedawi is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town Arabs. It must, however, be admitted that 
the former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic lias been moderated 
in many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much 
apparently original is to be regarded with HbMeke {JOie semit 'spr.^ p. 5 
l — £ncycL Britjed. 9, art. Semitic Languaoes, p. 642 ]) only as a modification of 
the original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit Semitic characteristics in 
their purest form, should, according to HOldeke, be rather that ‘the in- 
habitants of the desert lands of Arabia, ‘ under the influence of the 
extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid 
continual change, have developed most exclusively some of the principal 
traits of the Semitic race 
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to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the 
Ai'abiCj which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (2) that, not- 
withstanding this fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede priority 
to the latter ; (3) that it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, 
on account of its simplicity (which is only due to the decay of its organic 
structure), is the oldest form of Semitic speech. 

§ 2 . Bhetch of the History of the Hebrew Language. 

See Gesenius, Gesch, der hebr, Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18 ; Tli. 
HOldeke’s art., ‘Sprache, hebrllische,’ in Schenkel’s SiheULexikon, Bd. v, Lpz. 
1875; F. Buhl, ‘Hebraische Sprache,’ in Hauck’s Healencycl. fur prot Theol. 
U}%d Kirclie, vii (1899), p, 506 ff.j A. Cowley, ‘ Hebrew Language and Literature,’ 
in the forthcoming ed. of the Encycl. Brit ; W. B. Smith in the Emyd. Bibl, 
ii. London, 1901, p. 1984 £f.; A. Lukyn Williams, ‘Hebrew,^ in Hastings* 
Diet of the Bible, ii. p. 325 ff., Edinb. 1899. 

a 1 . The name Hebrew Language VLim^Wj denotes the language of the 
sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the Old 
I'estaHient, It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to 
the New Hebrew of Jewish writings of the post-biblical period (§ 3 a). 
The name Hebrew language (nnny yXi^craa rw i/Spalern) 

does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it we find in Is 
19^® the term langtiage of Canaan,^ and in the Jews' language 

2 K i (of. Is Neh 13^*. In the last-cited passage it already 
agrees with the later (post-exilic) usage, which gradually extended 
the name Jews, Jewish to the whole nation, as in Haggai, Neheniiah, 
and the book of Esther. 


h The distinction between the names Hebrew 'E 0 paiot) and Israelites 

'Jl) fhe latter was rather a national name of honour, with 

also a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the 
lormer appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known 
amongst foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken 
of either ijheii the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with 
foieigners (Gn 40V, Ex 2 3^8 &c., Jon 1®) or when it is put in the 

mouth of those_^ who are ^ not Israelites (Gn 3914-17 4112 &c.) or, finally 
when it IS used in opposition to other nations (Gn 14I8 4382 Ex 2ii-i8 21®)^ 
M l B 133.7 and 1431 the text is clearly corAipt. ^In the Greek and 
Latin authors, as well as m Josephus, the name 'E^Sparot, Hebraei,'^ 
&c., alone occurs. Of the many explanations of the ge'ntilic the 

derivation from a country on the other side with the derivative suffix 
(§ Sv) h) appears to be the only one philologieally possible. The name 

those who inhabited the i. e. 
district on the other side of the Jordan (or according to others the 
Euphrates), ^ind would therefore originally be only appropriate when used 
by the Hiis side of the Jordan or Euphrates.^ We must, then 

bv^Gm crossing of the river in question it had been retained 

y the Abiahamidae as an old-established name, and within certain limits 

1 That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan 
appears from such facts as the use of (sea) for the west, (properly dry- 
afterwards as a proper na for the south of Palestine) for riie^south 

directly derived from the 

Hebrew but from the Palestinian Aramaic ^Mya, Hhe Hebrew%’ 
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(see above) bad become naturalized among them. In referring this name to 
the patronymic Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned to it a much 
more comprehensive signification. For since in Gn (Nii 24^^ does not 
‘^PP^y) Shem is called the father of all the children of Eher, and to the latter 
there also belonged according to Gn io 25 ff. Aramean and Arab 

races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic fhri 
exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably 
larger group of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the 
name must in that case not be insisted upon.^ 

The term l^paiari is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 b. c.), and in the !New Testament, Rv 
On the other hand it serves in Jn 5^, 1913-17 perhaps also in 19^® and 
Kv x 6 i 3 to denote what was then the (Aramaic) vernacular of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression eBpats tiaXaeros in Acts 
222, and 26^^ is doubtful (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bihl.-Aram,, p. 19 f.). 
Josephus also uses the term Ilehreiv both of the old Hebrew and of the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish - 
Aramaic versions of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred 
books in opposition to the lingua profana^ i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 

2. With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the d 
Phoenician inscriptions ; see helow, /-A), only very few remains of 
old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter — (i) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
iteuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Head Sea, among the 
ruins of the city of Dib6n (now Dihan), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it the Moabite king 
M6sa' (about 850 b . c .) recounts his battles with Israel (cf. 2 K 
liis huildings, and oiher matters.^ Of old Hebrew: (2) an inscription 

^ We may also leave out of account the linguistically possible identification 
of the Tbriyyim with the Habiri who appear in the Tell-el- Amarna letters 
(about 1400 B.c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its 
neighbourhood. 

^ This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on 
the spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken 
into pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription 
could be made. Most of the fragments are now in tlie Louvre in Paris. 
For the history of the discovery and for the earlier literature relating to the 
stone, see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Bpigraphikj i, pp. 103 f., 415 f., and in 
the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 ff. The useful reproduction and trans- 
lation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in Baden, 1886) 
was afterwards revised and improved by Kordlander, Lie Inschr if t des 
Konigs Mesa wn Moab, Lpz. 1896 ; by Socin and Holzinger, ‘ Zux Mesainschrift’ 
{Berkhte der K. Sdchsischen Gesell. d. Wiss.j Dec. 1897) ; and by Lidzbarski, 
‘Eine Nachprufung der Mesainschrift ' {Lpheme^'is, i. i, p. i ff. ; text in his 
AUsemitische Texte^ pt. i, Giessen, 1907) ; J. Halevy, Eewe 1900, 

pp. 236 tf., 289 ff., 1901, p. 2Q7 ff. ; M. J. Lagrange, Bexue billique inter- 
nationale, 1901, p. 522 ff,; F. Pratorius in ZDMG. 1905, p. 33 ff., 1906, p. 402. 
Its genuineness was attacked by A. Lbwy, Lie Echiheit der iloahit LiscJir. im 
Louvre (Wien, 1903), and G. Jalm in Das Buck Laniel, Lpz. 1904, p. 122 if. 
(also in ZLMG, p. 723 fiT.), but without justification, as shown by 

E. Ksnig in ZLMG. 1905, pp. 233 j 0 t. and 743 ff. [Cf. also Driver, Notes on the 
IJeheio Text of the Books ofSamuelj Oxford, 1890, p. Ixxxv j Cooke, op. ci?., p. i fiT.] 
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o£ six lines (proliably of the eighth centnry discovered in June, 
1880, in the tunnel hetvireen the Yirgin’s Spring and the Pool of 
Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) about forty engraved seal-stones, some of 
them pre-exilic hut hearing little except proper names ; (4) coins 
of the Maccabaean prince Simon (from ‘the 2.iid yGar of deliverance h 
1 40 and 139 B.c.) and his successors,® and the coinage of the revolts 
in the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 


€ 3 . In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found in 

the Old Testament and also in non* biblical monuments (see above, d)y 
the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, as 
regards its general character, and apait from slight changes in form 
and differences of style (see h to at about the same stage of 
development. In this form, it may at an early time have been fixed 
as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in the 
Old Testament were handed down as sacTed writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 

J' To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician ^ stocks 
came the nearest ot all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the 
many Ganaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and 
meaning which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. &c, ; 


Of this inscription unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and palaeo- 
graphieally very important— referring to the boring of the tunnel, a facsimile 
iH given at the beginning of this grammar. See also Lidzbarski, NordsenutiscJie 
Emgmplnk, 1. 105, 163, 439 (bibliography, p. 56 if . ; facsimile, vol. ii, plate xxi, 
1) ; on the nuw drawing of it by Socin {ZDPV, xxii. p. 61 ff. and separately 
published at Freiburg i. B. 1899), see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris. i. 53 fiVand 310 f,. 
(text m Altsemit Texte, p. 9 f.). Against the view of A. FischeV (ZPilft?, 1902," 
p. boo t) that the six lines are the continuation of an inscription which 
was never executed, see Lidzbarsid, Ephemcris, il 71. The inscription was 
lemoved in 1890, and broken into six or seven pieces in the process. It has 
since been well restored, and is now in the Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople. If, as can hardly be doubted, the name rife (i. e. m/ss/o) Is 8*^ 
<3i^scharge of water from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel 
(so Stade, Jsr. 1. 594), then the latter, and consequently the inscrip- 
^ 2 existence about 736 b.c. [Cf, Cooke, op. cL p. 1= ff.l ^ 

M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen,. dc.y BresL. 1860, p, 23 if. ; Stade^ ZAW 
1S97, p. 501 fl. (four old*Semitic seals published 111*1896^; Lidzbarski* 

(.-biub. 1894), 1. 262 !.; L.Benzinger,, Hebr. ArcMioV (Tubingen, 1907), 
pp. 80, 225 If., which includes the beautiful seal inscribed 
from the castle-hill of Megiddo, found in 1904 ; [Cooke, p. 3621. 

, Eymismatique de la Terre Sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Lew Gesch 

rr"’ Madden, n.’ Coins o/tde LT, fsSr ■ 

Ken ach, les mmnates jmves, Paris, i88S.-Cf. the literature in Schurer’s 
^ 1901, i- P- 20 ff. ; [Cooke, p. ,52 ff ] 

>s the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes ik 
Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the 
Syrian coast, whom wo Ciill Phoenicians, while they called themselves’ fWa 
on their coins. Tlie people of Carthage iso called themselves ^ 
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on ^Canaanit© glosses’^ to Assymn words' in the euneifonti tablets of 
Tell-el-Amarna [about 1400 b.c.] cf. H. Winckler, ‘Die Tiiontafeln von Tell- 
el'Amarna;’ in KeiUnsclm BibliofJiek, vol. v, Berlin, 1896 f, [transcription: 
and translation] ; J* A. Knudtzon, Die El-AmarnchTafeln, l/pz. 1907 f, ; 

H. Zimmern, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ff. and KAT,^ p. 651 ff.), and partly from the 
numerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ i Jc, 1 ) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogiie, Levy, P. Schroder, v. Staltzan, Euting, 
but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionmn Semiticariimy Paris, 1881 ff. 
Among the inscriptions but few public documents are found, e. g. two lists 
of fees for sacrifices ; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
special importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King Esmfinazar 
of Sidon, found in 1855, now in the Louvre; see the bibliography in 
Lidzbarski, Aordsem. Fjngr., i. 23 ff. ; on the inscription, i. 97 ff., 141 f., 
417, ii. plate iv, 2 ; [Cooke,; p. 30 ff.]. To these may be added isolated words 
in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 
(best treated by Gildemeister in Eitschrs edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884, 
tom. ii, fiisc. 5). From the monuments we learn the native orthography, 
from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation and vocalization ; 
the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language and its relation 
to Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. S 

man, p son, T )2 daughter^ king, nDJ? servant, priest, HiT sacrifice, 
bV 2 lord, ^IZ^sun, pt? Zand, sea, pN stone, JjjDD silver, iron, oil, 

T]V time, Pl 2 p grave, mommcnt, Qp'D place, 22^0 bed, all, one, 

two, three, four, five, six, seven, ten, 

jO ( = Hebr. n**?!) to he, to hear, nnS to open, *^*13 to vow, pi to bless, 

^p 2 to seek, &c. Proper names : Sidon, Tyre, Ha^ino, b^l 3 n 

Mannihal, &c. See the complete vocabulary in. Lidzbarski, Novdsem,^ Zpigr.,. 
i. 204 ff. 

Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, ^ 
e.g. the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 &), as fll for tV 2 

house, for ^ip voice, for Dlini for priests, (in Plant. 

alonim) gods; the fern., even in the absolute state, ‘ending in J1 (atfe) (§ 80A) 
as well as (6), the relative m (Hebr. &c. The differences in pro- 

nunciation are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the i was 
regularly pronounced as u, e. g. UlSy sujet (judge), sdltis (three), 

ru$=^^l head; i and e often as the obscure dull sound of^, e.g. ynnynnu 
(ecce eum), yih; the as 0, e.g. ipytD Mccar (cf. nigD LXX, 

Gn 2 2^4 M<wxa). See the colleetion of the grammatical peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 430 ff. ; Paul SchrOder, Die phbniz. Sprache, 
Halle, 1869; Stade, ^Erneute Prufung des zwischen dem PhOnie. und 
Hebr, bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in the Morgenllind. Forschungen, 
Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 

4. As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned i 
in d consists only of consonants, so also the wiitei's of the Old 

^ Cf. inter alia : aparu, also haparu (Assyr. epru, ipru) - isy ; hidlu = 

(with hard Jl; cf. § 6 c, and Assyr. Awmn = plOy, hazzatu-'h^^) ; iazkur=^ 
zuruhu abadat^n 22 ^, sahri ^ gate ; bafnu^\t 22 , belly; 

kiluhi ~ 3 ^ 32 , 7 iet ; saduk — p‘*12if (P'’'n 2 f ) , &G. [Cf. Bohl, Pie Sprache d. Ama^mahriefe, 

Lpz, 1909.]* : 
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Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ i h)^ and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua- 
tioiij rest on the tradition of the J ewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 h) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century A. d. ; cf. § 3 h, 
h An earlier stage in the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents now 
extant, when it must have stood nearer to the common language of 
the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its principal 
features : — (i) from many archaisms preserved in the traditional 
texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style ; (2) in general by an a 2>ostenori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they clearly point to an older phase of the language ; and 
(3) comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, in 
which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently preserved 
even down to later times (§ i m, n), . In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena, the same— -and consequently so much 
the more certain — ^result is attained by each of these three methods. 

Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development in- 
dicated above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the ground- 
forms ^ so far as they can be ascertained and to compare the corresponding 
forms in Arabic. Even elementary grammar which treats of the forms of the 
language occurring in the Old Testament frequently requires, for their 
explanation, a reference to these ground- forms. 

I 6. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable a certain progress from 
an earlier to a later stage. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may he distinguished : the first, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile ; and the after the exile. 

771 To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, a large part of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (h) of the poetical, perhaps 

^ Whether these can be described simply as ^primitive Semitic’ is a 
question which may be left undecided here. 
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a part of the Psalms and Proverbs; (c) the writings of the earlier 
prophets (apart from various later additions) in the following chrono- 
logical order : Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah ( 1 ), Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II (ch. 40-55). 

The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature 
generally, is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although 
the Pentateuch in its present form, in which very different strata may be 
still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a gradual production of the 
centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, 
which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene 
use of 1^3 ho'tf yoiithj for girlj and KIH for are merely to be attributed 
to a later redactor ; cf. § 17 c* 

The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been 0 
examined by Eyssel, Pe Elohistae Pentatewhici sermotie, Lpz. 187S; IConig, De 
crUicae sacrae argumenio e Ungum legibxis repetito, Lpz. 1879 (analysis of Gn i-li) ; 

F. Giesebrecht, ‘Her Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,' in ZAW. 
1S81, p. 177 ff., partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xi. 
p. 201 ff. ; Krautlein, Pie sprachl. Verschiedenheifen in den Hexateuchqiiellen, Lpz. 
1908. — Abundant matter' is afforded also by Holzinger, Einleiiung in den 
Ilexateuchf Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament^, 
Edinburgh, 1908 ; Sfcrack, Einleiiung ins A, TJ, Munich, 2906 ; Kdnig, 
Einleitung in das A. T., Bonn j 

6. Even in the writings of this -first period, which embraces p 
about 600 years, we meet, as might be expected, with considerable 
differences in linguistic form and style, which are due partly to 
differences in the time and place of composition, and partly to the 
individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, 
writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently 
from bis contemporary Micab. Amongst the historical books of 
this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have a linguistic 
colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which bslong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the 
structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 5 ^ 
prose, not only by a rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) 
members and definite metres (see r), but also by peculiar words 
nndi meanings, inflexions and syntactical constructions wbicli it uses 
in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does 
not go far as, for example, in Greek, Many of these poetic pecu- 
liarities occur in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as 
the ordinary modes of expression, and pi'ohably are to be regarded 
largely as archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are 
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embellishments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted 
into their jauguage,^ ■ 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhytlini are to 
be regarded almost entirely \as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


r On tho mjiltm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
poetical books and Introductions to the 0. T., J. Ley, Grundzuge desmytlimus, 
Ac., Halle, 1875 ; leitfaden der Metrik der heir.. JPoesie, Halle, 1887 : ‘ Die metr 
Beschaffenheit des B. Hiob,’ in Theol Stud.u. JsTnt, 1805, iv, 1807, i • Crimme* 
‘Abriss der bibl.-hebr. Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1896, V 52U:, ’p" Xff • 

P^lmenproUeme, £e., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902 (on whioli see Beer in 
1903, no. II); Gedanken liber hebr. Metrik,’ in Altschuler’s riet-lel- 
jalmchnft 1 (1903), i S. ; Boiler, Shijlhmus, Metrik u. Strophik in d. MblMr. 
Poesie, Paderboru, 1899 ; Sohloegl, Se re metrica reterum Sebraeorum disputatio, 
Vindobonae, 1899 (on the same lines as Grimnie) ; but especially Ed/Sievers 
MetrisdieSmUn: i Studien aur hebr. Metrik, pt. i Untersuchimgen, pt. 2 Textprobm’ 
Lpz. igoi : u Die hebr. Genesis, 1 Texts, 2 Zur Quelknscheidung u. Textkritik, Ipz.’ 
1904 f. : ill Samuel, Lpz. 1907 ; Amos metriseJz bearbeitet (with H. Guthe), Lpz 
1907; and his Alttest. Miszellen (i Is 24-27, 2 Jona, 3 Deutero-Zechariah, 
4 Majachi, 5 Hosea, 6 Joel, 7 Obadiah, 8 Zephaniali, 9 Haggai, 10 Micah') 
Lpz. 1904-7. — ^As a guide to Sievers' system (with some criticism of 3iia 
principles see Baumann ‘ Die Metrik u. das. A. T.,’ in the Theol. Emdmhcm, viii 
ti905h 4h,“* J -H* Cobb, A criticism of systems of HelreivMeire, Oxford, looc; * 
Cornill, Emmng ins A.T.\ Tubingen, 190;, p. ii ff. ; Kothstein, Zeitsdr 
Jur d. ev. Bel.-Unlerrickt, 1907, p. 188 ff. and his Grundsiige des heir. Shythmus 
Lpz. 1909 (also separately PsalmcMkrte u. der Text des Sohen Liedes, Lpz ‘iqoqi’ 
W. E. Arnold, ‘The rtythms of the ancient Heb.,’ in 0. T. and Setnitic Stmliel 
%n memory of W. B. Harper, !. i 6 n e., Chicago, 1907, according to whom the 
y syllables between the beats is only limited by tho physioloo-ical 
possibilities of phonetics ; C. v. Orelli, ‘ Zur Metrik der alttest. Propheten- 

soJintten, in his Xmnmentar sit den kl. Prepheten^, p. 236 ff., M.unich looS 

“ ®aethgen, PsaJmeM”, p.xxvi'ff., GOtUngen, 
IV. 3 ff. ; Duhm in BB. iii. 3793 ff.) ’ 

lit fil*? **^® °“® generally accepted as sound was 

tRS, * ® ff s discoveiy of the Qina- or Lamentation-Verse (ZAW. 

predecessors, Lowth, de 

Wotte, Ewald, see Lohr, mageUed\p. p. This vei^ie, called by Duhm ‘lon^ 
verse , by S.eyers simply ‘ fiye-syllabled’ (Piinfer), consists of two mmnbei s'’ 
the second at least one beat shorter than the other. That a regular repetition 
uLts t*"/, nmnber of syllables in arsis and thesis was obsJrved by othe” 
established by Ley, Duhm, Gunkel, Grimme, and^otheis 
especially Zimmerii, who cites a Babylonian hymn in which flip 
^e actually marked (Z4. x. r ff., xii. 382 ff. ; c? also SelUzs^ d“ it? 
Wellschap/mgsi^s, %pz. 1896, pp. 60 ff.). Eecently, however, E. Sievers the 
eeognized authority on metre m other branches of literature, has indicated 
m the works mentioned ^bove,. a number of fresh facts and views Si 
most imSufarr^s foUo™?! conclusions of Ley and others. The 
Hebrew poetiy,as distingnished from the quantitative Classical and Arabic 

eduSfa Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B c 1 

• edu^ted Hebrews, .or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic ^whili 
the common people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 K i8™(Is 36”“. 
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and the syllabic -verse, is ucceniuctl. The nnmber of uiisti-essed 

syllables between the beats {ictus) is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme 
of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest which may undergo rhythmical 
modifications (e. g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or lengthening the 
arsis so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e. g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, 
due to change of pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be dis- 
regarded, although as a rule the ictus coincides with the Hebrew word- 
accent. The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet in series (of 2, 
3 or 4)5 and of these again in periods — double threes, very frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often else- 
where, and sevens. Sievers regards the last two metres as catalectic double 
threes and 'fours. Connected sections do not always maintain the same 
metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres. 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical 
passages, this system often finds ready confirmation and leads to textual and 
literary results, such as the elimination of glosses. There are, however, 
various difficulties in carrying out the scheme consistently and extending it 
to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative : (i) not infrequently 
the required number of feet is only obtained by sacrificing the clearly 
marked parallelism, or the grammatical connexion (e. g. of the construct 
state with its genitive), and sometimes -even by means of doubtful emenda- 
tions; (2) the whole system assumes a correct transmission of the text and 
its pronunciation, for neither of which is there the least guarantee. To sum 
up, OUT conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and 
final results have been already obtained, and others may be expected, 
from the principles laid down by Sievers, although, considering the way in 
which the text has been transmitted, a yaidfte arrangement of metres can- 
not be expected. Convincing proof of the consistent use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, and a /oriiori in narrative, can hardly be brought 
forward. 

The great work of B. H. Muller, Die JPropheten in ihrer ur$prungl. Form (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1896 ; cf. his Stropkenhau u, Respansion^ ihid. 1S98, and Komposition u. 
StrophenhaUf ibid. 1907), is a study of ;the most important monuments of 
early Semitic poetry from the point of view of strophie structure and the 
use of the refrain, i. e, the repetition of the same or similar phrases or words 
in corresponding positions in dilferent ’Strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by 
early scribal rules (Ex ; Bt lu 5 ; 18 2^’“^® ; 2 S 22, 23*'“^ ; iL 

iS, 136 ; Pr. ; i Ch : cf. also Jo ; Ec 3^'“® ; Est9’'“^°) has 

nothing to do with the question of metre in the above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e. g. 
maH = D'1N; mx paa='nT1; n^t 3 «)0)-c?=-O‘^ ; ntn to see = nsi ; nJlN 
to 

To the poetic meanings o/iaords belongs the use of certain ;poetie epithets as 
substantives ; thus, for example, (only in constr. st. “i>;ig) strong one 
for God', the strong one for hull, horse;, :n 5 ! 2|5 alba for iuna:; enemy for 

Of word-forms, we may note, e. g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ -103 9 ^) endings \ in the noun (§ 90) ; 

the pronominal suffixes ID, j (§ 5^).? 

ending for (§ 87 e). To the belongs the far more sparing 

use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle ; the 

construct state even before prepositions; the shortened imperfect with the 
same meaning as the ordinary form (§ 109 t ) ; the wider .governing power of 
prepositions ; and in general a forcible brevity of expi*ession. 
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t 7 . The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about i6o b.c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jeslis the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 b.c. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at 
least understood by the peopled When it had finally ceased to exist 
as a living language, it was still preserved as the language of the 
Schools— not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews. 


For particulara, see Kautzsoh, Cframm. des Bibl.-Arwn., pp. 1-6. We m.nv 
convemeutly regard the relation of the languages which 00-e.visted in this 
later period as similar to that of the High and Low German in Horth 
til® High German and the common dialects in the 
^ Switzerland. Even amongst the more educated, the common 

German serves essentially as the 

if th7nt™ie°“^Wh'^ii understood by all classes 

ot the people. Wholly untenable is the notion, based on an erroneous 

Sitlfv foruoHef immediately after the exile had 00ml 

if ffioly ^ translation 


u 


The Old Testament writings belonging to this second peiiod, in 
all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, are : 
certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther ; the prophetical books of Haooni 
/echariah, Isaiah in(56-.66), Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the poet- 
ica books a large part of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and most of the Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are some- 
times far inferior to those of the first period, although work- was still 
produced^which m purity of language and aesthetic value falls little 
slioit of tlio writings of the golden age. 


Mim&r zooms 


^ ^Aramaisms) are, e.g. n|nK decla7'ation, compel, 

j Cham, ;DT = nS> time, raise up, UDfl Bi. reproach, Pi. roof over, 


is partlyp^dtots^r^ ^hich 

.ud 
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n^‘D stray, ?1| rock, advise, end, take, yj!*}= }*?“). Ireak, 

he many, dW='!|^D rule, ?lJpn = }^DR he strong, — Later meanings are, e.g. 
IDK (to say) to command ; Hjy (to answer) to begin speaking. — Orthographical 
and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent sariptio plena of i and 
e.g. (elsewhere even ^lip for !in for li j the interchange 

of n and K final ; the more frequent use of substantives in ^ 

&c. Cf. Dav. Strauss, Sprachl. Studien zu d. hehr. Sirachfragmenten, Zurich, 1900, 
p. 19 ff.; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 ff., and especially 
Giesebrecht in ZAW. i88i, p. 276 if. j in general, ICautzsch, Pie Aramaismen 
im A. T. (i, LexikaL Teil), Halle, 1902. 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several 
do not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to 
the Hebrew vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. 
There certain parts of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is 
indicated, e. g. by ‘p, a common form in Phoenician (as well as ^H), for 
(§ 36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of 
Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes, 

Bern. I. Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one 
express mention occurs in the O. T, (Ju 12®), according to which the 
Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the as D. (Cf. Marquart in 
ZAW. 1888, p. 151 ff.) Whether in Neh 13*^^ by the speech o/Ashdod a Hebrew, 
or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, cannot be determined. 
On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books 
(J udges and Hosea) ai’e probably to be regarded as differences in dialect, 
and so also some anomalies in the Moabite inscription of Mesa' (see above, d). 
On later developments see L. Metman, Pie hehr. Sprache, Hire Geschichte u. 
lexikal. Pntivickeluyig seit Ahschluss des Kanons u. ihr Bau in d. Gegenwart, 
Jerusalem, 1906. 

2. It is evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature, ^ the 
entire store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the whole Hebrew 
national literature, 

§ 3 . Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language. 

Gesenius, Gesch. der hehr. Sprache, §§ 19-39 ; Oehler’s article, ^Hebr. Sprache,^ 
in Schmid’s Encykl. des ges. Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens, voL iii. p. 346 ff. 
(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ i and 2 ; also Bottcher, Lehrh. der hehr. Spr., i. Lpz. 
1866, p. 30 ff. ; L. Geiger, Pas Studium der Rehr. Spr. in Peutsclil. vom Ende des 
JTF. his zur Mitte des JSVI. Jahrh., Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘The Study of the 
Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1884, 
p. 450 ff., and 1885, p. 470 ff. ; W. Bacher, article ^Grammar’ in the Jeiv. 
Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, New York and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 

I. At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually a 
becoming extinct, and the formation of the 0. T. canon was 

1 in the Minor Prophets throughout (Ho 3®, &c.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 

® According to the calculation of the Butch scholar Leusden, the 0 . T. 
contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical 
calculations, 79,856 altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, ZAW. 
1906, p. 283 ; H. Strack, ZAW. 1907, p. 69ff. ; Blau, ‘Neue masoret. Studien,’ 
in JQE. xvi. 357 ff., treats of the number of letters and words, and the verse- 
division in the 0 , T. - 
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approaching completion," the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise their sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had become current 
among them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the Seventy 
(more correctly Seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
only completed later. It was the work of various authors, some of 
whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for 
the use of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat 
later the Aramaic translations, or Targums i. e. interpreta- 

tions), were formed by successive recensions made in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part from alleged tradition, 
refer almost, exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology^ 
and are no more scientific in character than much of the textud 
tradition of that period. Both kinds of tradition are preserved 
in the Talmud, the first part of which, the Misna, was finally brought 
to its present fom towards the end of the second century ; of the 
remainder, the Gemara, one recension (the Jerusalem or Palestinian 
ffm.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the Bahylo- 
man Gem) about the middle of the sixth century a.d. The Misrn, 
forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; the language of 

the Gemaras IS for the most part Aramaic. 

h % To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest gi-ammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the 0. T., according to 
e pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and Schools (§ V A,*) 
as well as the greater part of the collection of critical notes which 
b^rs the name of Masora(nniD»^^a^i, From this the text 
which has since been t ransmitted with rigid uniformity by the MSS., 

factorily explaining ifc, ef Be of satis- 

a.riv.a„ o? ,h. w !■ ’’ 

• F’, r t ’ legitimate form^ is 

2e If u correctness of the form mOD (by the 

aalf Thl ^ r ’’y proposal to read miDD m xii 

that as nOD fo ha«d on is not found in the n t contends 

tive in this sense. denomina- 
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and is still the received text of the O.T., has obtained the name of the 
Masoretic Text. 

E. E. K. Eosenmiilier already {Handhuch fur d. Liter, der bibt Kritih C 
Lxegese, 1797, i. 247; Vorrede zur Siereotyp’Ausg. des A, T., Lpz. 1834) main- 
tained that our 0 . T. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Cornill, ZAW» 1892, p, 309), Olsliausen (since 
^^ 53 )? and especially De Lagarde (Proverbien, 1863, p. i have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Cf., however, E. KQnig in Ztschr.f, MrcJil, Wiss,, 1887, p. 279 f., 
and especially his Mnleitung ins A. T., p, 88 ff. Moreover a great many facts, 
which will be noticed in their proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is 
by no means uniform but shows clear traces of different schools and opinions ; 
cf. H. Strack in Semitic Studies in memory of , . , Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 563 
An excellent foundation for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by doh. Buxtorf in his Tiberias seu Commen- 
tarius Masoreihicusj first published at Basel in 1620 as an appendix to the 
Rabbinical Bible of 1618 f. For more recent work see Geiger, Judische Ztschr,, 
iii. 78 ff., followed by Harris in JQR. i. 128 ff,, 243 jGT. ; S. Erensdorff, Ockla 
Wochlaj Hanover, 1864 ; and his Massor. Wbtierb,, part i, Hanover and Lpz. 
1876 j and Ch. B. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts, &c., 3 vols., 
Lend. 1880 ff., and Introduction to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Sebr, Bible, 
Lond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Hayyim [Yeiiice, 1524-5] 
with variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. 
at London in 1894, 2nd ed. 1906; a revised edition is in progress) ; H. 
Hyvernat, ^La langue et le langage de la Massore* (as a mixtui'e of Hew- 
Hebrew and Aramaic), in the Memie bihUque, Oct. 1903, p. 529 ff. and B : ^ Lexique 
massor 4 tique,’ ibid,, Oct. 1904, p, 521 ff,, 1905, p. 481 ff., and p. 515 C In the 
use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful %vork has 
been done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only 
Exod.-Deiit. have still to appear), edited from 2869 conjointly with Fr. 
Belitzseh, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. also § 7 h. 

The various readings of the Q®re (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not 
to he confounded with the compilation of the Masora. The former was 
settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour 
than the Masora, which was not completed till a considerably later time. 

3 . It was not until about tbe beginning of the tenth century that d 
the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their grammatical 
compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexicographical 
works of R. Sa'adya,^ beyond fragments in the commentary on the Sepher 
Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c.), only the explanation 
in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly ninety) liafacs legomenaiii 
the O. T. has been preserved. Written likewise in Arabic, but fre- 
quently translated into Hebrew, were the still extant works of the 
grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyu^ (also called Abu Zakarya Yaliya, about 
the year 1000) and R. Yona (Abu T-Walid Merwan ibn Ganah, about 
1030). By tbe aid of these earlier labours, Abraham hen Ezra (com- 
monly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. c. 1235) 
especially gained a classical reputation by their Hebrew grammatical 
writings. 

^ On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see 
Belitzseh, Comm, zu den Psalmm^f p. 39. 
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Trom these eai-liesi gi-ammarians are derived many principles of arrange- 
ment and technical terms, some of which are still retained, e. g. the naming 
of the conjugations and weak verbs according to the paradigm of ^JJS, certain 
voces memoriales, as nS|"i;3 and the like.' 

e 4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians wms John 
Eeuchlin (ob. 1522),^ to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded iim, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Sehnltens (ob. 1750) and H. W. Schroder (ob. 1798), became of 
truitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

J' 5. In the nineteenth century ® the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Hordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena ; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen ■ 
lint. Gramm, der Hebr. Sjor., Lpz. 1827 ; Ausfiihrl. LehrK d. hehn 
Si)r., 8th ed., Gott. 1870), who chiefly aimed at referring linguistic 
forms to general laws and rationally explaining the latter ; J. Olshausen 
(ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb. der hehr. S^rrache, Brunswick, 1861) 
•who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of 
the language, from the presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved 
according to him notably in old Arabic. F. Bottcher ’{Ausfahrl. 
Lehrb. d.hebr.Simed. byF.Miihlau, 2 vols.,Lpz. 1866-8) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as 
we as to give an explanation of them fr om the sphere of Hebrew 

Siegfried, Zem. a. 

LexieonsbfGeseniuLmd Furst - fieri W the Hebrew 

u. Midrasch, Berlin, 1S79; Baei^anrStoek f 

ten Mosclieh bm ALhJ,i. n.nr,... des Akron 


‘'‘‘^=*0“ thf iTte * r p. 

full account in SteiimchneiderS-oj! m 
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alone. B. Stade, on the other hand {Lehrh. der hehr. Gr.^ pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted a strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 

E. Konig^ in his very thorough researches into the phonology and 
accidence starts generally from the position reached by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘ with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general ’) and instead of adopting the usual 
dogmatic methodj takes pains to I'e-open the discussion of disputed 
grammatical questions. The syntax Kdnig has ‘ endeavoured to treat 
in several respects in such a way as to show its affinity to the common 
Semitic syntax’. — Among the works of Jewish scholars, special atten- 
tion may be called to the grammar by S. D. Lumatto written in 
Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are^ — (i) that he should observe as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their oi’ganic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element) ; (2) that he should try to exfilarn these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology 
(the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the g- 
original text of the 0 . T. has suffered to a much greater extent than 
former scholars were inclined to admit, in spite of the number of 
variants in parallel passages: Is 2^^*= Mi Is 36-39 = 2 K 18^’*- 

20^®, Jer 52 = 2 K 24^®-25^°, 2 S 22=^ 18, 14=^ 53, >1^40^'^^’ = 

70, ^ io8 = '\|/' 57 **^' ^^3id 60" Cf. also the parallels between the 
Chronicles and the older historical books, and F. Vodel, Die konsonant. 
Varianten in den doppelt nherlief, jpoet Stiicken d. masoret, Textes, 
Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and causes of the corruption of the 
Masoretic text, the newly discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus are very instructive; cf. Smend, Gott. gel. Anz.^ 1906, 

p- 763- 

The causes of unintentional corruption in the great majority of 
cases are : — Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken 
place in the early ^ Phoenician’ writing; transposition or omission of 


^ Ilistorisch-hrit. Lehrgeh. der hehr. S^rache mit steUr Besiehmxg avf QimcJH und 
die anderen Anioritdien : I, *Lelix*e von dex* Sahrift, deivAusspraclie, dera Pi'ox), 
u. dem Vei’bxim,’ Lpz. 1881 ; II. i, ^ Abschluss dex’ speziellen Fomxenlehi*e u. 
genex'clle Foimienl.J 1895; ii. 2, ^ Historisch-kompar. Syntax d. hcbr. Spr.,' 
iS97'. 
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single lettei-s, words, or even whole sentences, which are then often 
added in the margin and thence brought back into the text in the 
wrong place ; such omission is generally due to homoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsburg, Inirod., p. 171 £f.), i.e. the scribe’s eye wanders from the 
place to a subsequent word of the same or similar form. Other 
causes are dittography, i.e. erroneous i-epetition of letters, words, 
and even sentences ; its opposite, haplography ; and lastly wrong 
division of words (cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 158 if.), since at a certain 

period in the transmission of the text the words were not separated.* 

Intentional changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or 
of dogma, and to the insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 

Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress 
in textual criticism,. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only 
begun in recent years: cf. especially Doorninck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 
1879; Wellhausen, Text derBh. Sam., Gbtt. 1871 ; Cornill, Ezechiel, 
Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, Bh. Sam. u. d. Eon., Ndrdl. 1887; Driver,' 
Botes on the Hehr. text of the Boohs of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Kloster- 
mann, Beuierojesaja, Munich, 1893 ; Oort, Textus hehr. enLndationes 
Lugd. 1900 ; Burney on Kings, Oxf. 1903 ; the commentaries of Marti 
and Nowack; the Internat. Grit. Comm.; Kautzsch, Die heil. 
Scimften des A.T.^, 1909-10. A. critical edition of the O.T. with full 
textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours is 
being published in a handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books 
of the Old Test Lpz. and Baltimore, 1893 ff- (sixteen parts have 
appeared : Exod., Deut., Minor Prophets, and Megilloth are still to 
come); KiiM, Bibka hebraica\ 1909, Masoretic text from Jacob b 

Sayjtm (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the' 
vex'sions, and emendations. 

§ 4. Biviswn and Arrangement of the Grammar. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the 
tmee constituent parts of every language, viz. (i) articulate 

*“ •»! 

.f— 

..I of ae rfthe 

. ^ This mniinua is also found in 

iiiscripfcion of MteV always divides the W mscriptions. The 

inscription; see the faclmile at thefc^inmn^ ^ 

quentJy marks the close of a sentence by “ trole ^ Ae- 
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of the written signs (orthoepy), and the established mode of writing 
(orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in syllables 
and wordsj and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (i) the principles of formation 
of words j or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another ; (2) the principles of infleximii i. e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words) : (i) shows 
how the word-formations and inflexions occurring in the language are 
used to express different shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for 
which the language has not coined any forms, are expressed by 
periphrasis ; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense of the term). 
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ELEMENTAKY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
■ CHARACTERS 


CHAPTER I 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHAEACTEES 

§ 5. The Consonants: their Forms and Names. 

(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 

-fTetr. ^rc/i«oZom'e2 Tubingen TnnT t. p. 7bo n. ; Benzinger, 

Freiburg, 1894, i. • Lidzbarski navnihl Arckdol^ 

1898, i.i73a; also his’art ‘ Hebrew^h,t^^t ; Npts-.apAii:, Weimar, 

I90i> P- 439 ff. (cf. hia Sphem^l i Encyclopaedia, i. 

buchstaben’, inJE'pAeTOmf ii 121; ff der Alphabet- 

ofthe Bible, iv. Edinb 1002’ p oaiff '• ““ the Dictionary 

in Bear, cur scmU. sSl' 's^fsab^fgof !>’ 

^‘^spntng des kanaan. Alphabets Berlin Ifeher den 

semit. Alphabets,’ in ll! xx. Too? k H Gnmme 'Zur Genesis dea 
^^tivickelungsgesch, d, SchHft MnmVR t* ’ GtU7idlimen zu einer 

Fe^chr. m Bhren A. Berliners, Frif ipo" ^ , &e., in 

of tlie Ealaeographical Soo London iRS? • °tthe Oriental Series 

son-a Co^«a Wtr, PeterS rUj i ’ in Clnvol- 

see above. ’ -^etersbnrg, 1882; also Lidzbarskis in the Jeicish 

a 1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both fi,. 
smut"? nf fh/a *1 botJi the mRim— 

senpts of the 0 T. are written and our editions of the Bible arc 

pi in e , commonly called the square character (MID ana) also kc 

_m („ ou Ca.u,aniS.,-i writ.4. .. it IZL o„ 

1882, p. 292 f orsome^b^ ^®** by Aramaeans; cf. Stade in 

S S.^”erath 
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public monuments in the beginning of the ninth and in the second 
half of the eighth century B.a, is to be seen in the inscription of 
Mesa'j as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Macca- 
baean coins of the second century b. c., and also on ancient gems, 
still bear much resemblance to this (cf. ^ 2d), With the Old Hebrew 
writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § i /c, § 2 /, and the 
Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the history of other kinds 
of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this monu- 
mental character, a less antique and in some ways more convenient, 
rounded style was early developed, for use on softer materials, skins, 
bark, papyrus, and the like. This the Samaritans retained after their 
separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually^ (between the 
sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic character. 
From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the 
third century) what is called the square character^ which consequently 
bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic writing, such 
as the Egyptian- Aramaic, the Nabatean and especially the Palmyrene. 
Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, that of *Araq 
al-Emir (15^ miles north-east of the mouth of the Jordan) probably 
belongs to 183 b.c.^ 

The Jewish sarcophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, found in 
Jerusalem in 1905, almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. 
This altered little in the course of centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. 
cannot easily be determined from the style of the writing. The oldest known 
biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing the ten 
commandments and the beginning of Dt of the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century a . n. ; cf. N. Peters, Die cilteste Ahschr, der 10 
OehotSf Freibg. i. B. 1905. Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably 
one of 820-850 A. D. described by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 469 ff., at the head of 
his sixty principal MSS. ; next in age is the codex of Moses ben Asher at 
Cairo (897 a. n., cf. the art. ‘Scribes’ in the Jew. Encycl. xi and Gottheil in 
JQR. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 a . d .) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol. (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain. — In the synagogue-rolls a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the Tam-character (said to be so called from Kabbi 
Tam, grandson of E. Yishaqi, in the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, 
square corners and ‘tittles’ (tagin), in German and Polish MSS., and the 
character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. See 
further E. Kb nig, Dint in das A. T., Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 


grounds for believing that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from 
the Mbsa' character, or from some kindred and hardly older script, but from 
some unknown and earlier form of writing. 

^ On the effect of the transitional mixture of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution of the text, see R. Kittel, Ueher d. Notwendigh. d. Eerausg. einer 
neiien hebr. Dibely Jjpz. igoi^ p. 20 JBf. — L. Blau, ‘ Wie lange stand die althebr. 
Schrift bei den Juden im Gebrauch ?’ in KaufmanngedenJcbuchj Breslau, 190c, 
p. 44 ff. 

2 Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read 
correctly, not nU'lD. 
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b 2. Tlie Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, twenty-two in number, some of which, however, have also 
a kind of vocalic power (§76). The following Table shows their 
form, names, pronunciation, and numerical value (see k) : — 


FOEM. 

NAME. 

PKONUNCIATION. 

NTOIEEICAL 
VALUE. ' 

;s‘ 

'Aleph 

’ spiritus lenis 

I 

3 

Bkh 

h ( 5 A, but see § 6 

O 

2 

GimU {Giml) 

9 {g\ „ „ „ ) 

3 


Daleth 

d{dh, „ „ „ ) 

■4 

n 

Re 

h 


V 

Waw {Wait) 

w 

6 

T 

Zdym 

as in English (soft s) 

7 

n 

HHh 

hj a strong guttural 

8 

n 

THh 

tj emphatic ^ 

9 


hd 

y {i ) ' 

10 

3 , final T 

Kapil 

h {hh, but see § 6 n) 

20 

b 

Lamed 

1 

30 

40 

50 

60 

D, final D 

Mtm 

in 

2, final f 

Ndn \ 

n 

D 

Sdmekh 

s 

V 

*Aym 

* a peculiar guttural (see 
below) 

70 

D, final P| 

Fe 

P if, see § 6 n) 

80 

final f 

SadS 

s, emphatic s 

90 

P 

Q¥ 

g, a strong formed at 
the back of the palate 

100 

*1 

Ee§ 

^tn 

r 

200 


S 




5, pronounced sh 

0 

0 


Taw (Tdu) 

. 

t but see § 6 n) 

400 


1 Phihppi ‘Die Aussprache der semit. Consonanten 1 und S’ in ZBMG 

the Semitic 1 and ' are certainly by usage consonants, although by nature 
am vowels, vz. « and i, and consequently are consonantal vowels- 

shownVatVhroSinrSer^^r^ji;^ 
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3, As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at the end C 

of the word. They are called final letters, and were combined by the 
Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word Kamnlj^lids^ or 

better, with A, Miiller and Stade, i. e* as the hreaher in pieces} 

Of these, J , } , 5 !) , y are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left.^ In the case of D the letter is completely 
closed. 

4 , Hebrew is read and written from right to left.^ Words must d 
not be divided at the end of the lines ; ^ but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 

In our printed texts these liteme dilatdbiles are the five following : 

£□ rn ^ n K (mnemonic word ^^haltem). In MSS. other 

letters suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 
ly 5 , 1 ; cf. Struck in the Theot Lehrhy 1882, No. 22; Nestle, ZAW, 
1906, p. 170! 

Bern. I. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of 6 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Tod, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. ip, but as a letter simply the sound 
** (y)j with which this word begins ; ^Ayin, originally a circle, properly an 
eye stands for the consonant y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, 
the resemblance of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for 
the most part recognizable (see the Table). In some letters t, D, 5^) the 
similarity is still preserved in the square character. 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. They 
may be merely due to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the 
forms. Moreover, it is possible that in the period from about 1500 to 1000 b. c. 
the original forms underwent considerable change. , 

The usual explanation of the present names of the letters ® is : ox, -P 


^ In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, of thy watcher, 

i.e. prophet See the discussions of this mnemonic word by ITestle, 

1907, p. 1 19 if., Kdnig, Bacher (who would read T|^S2rfl!p«=proceedingjrom 

prophets, Is 52^), Krauss, Marmorstein, ibid. p. 278 if. All the twenty- two 
letters, together with the five final forms, occur in Zp 3®. 

- Chwoison, Corpus Inscr, Hehr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more 
original forms of these letters are preserved in the Uiet'ae finales. Instances of 
them go back to the time of Christ. 

® The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the 
opposite direction exclusively about 400 b.c. On the doustrophedon 'WTiting 
(alternately in each direction) in early Greek, early Sabaean, and in the 
Safa-inscriptions of the first three centuries a. n,, cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 
J16 f. 

^ This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Of. M6sa*, 11. 1-5, 
7, 8, &c., Siloam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words appears to be customary. 

® We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebrew names, dating from the 
fifth century b. c. The LXX give them (in almost the same form as Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. 10. 5) in La 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. the 
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lUo 


n'aAouse, camel (according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally 
)|"13 axe Or pick-axe), doer (properly folding- door ; according to Lidzbarski, 

perhaps *1*^ the female hreast), air-hole (f), lattice-windoio (f), hook, nail, p| 
loeapon (according to Kestle, comparing the Greek rathel- nn olive-tree^ 
fence, hairier (but perhaps only differentiated from H by the" left-hand 
stroke), iT’D a winding (?), according to others a leather hoUU or a snake (but 
perhaps only differentiated from D by a circle round it), IV hand, lent 
hand, ‘IDp ox-goad, water, pj fsh (Lidzbarski, ^perhaps originally 
snake, ^ as in Ethiopic), TJDp prop (perhaps a modification of T), (‘'1? eije, Kd 
(also '»|3) mouth, fish-hook (^), ;:)ip eye of a needle, according to others hack oj 
the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps boiv^), head, tooth, IjR sign, cross. 

^ if alphabet, it may be taken as proved that 

otheivv se the el- Amarna tablets (§2/) would not have been writtmi ex- 
usiyely in cuneiform,. It seems equally certain on various grounds, that 

Egyptian system— not, as was formerly supposed, by direct 
wts^r^evived (an explanation of twelve or thirteen elmracters 

I 1901. P. 356 ff., I902,p. 331 ff., and in 

b^t •••• Hamh., Leiden; 1904, p! 199 if.; 

them w or of hieratic characters dtrived Ln 

bv wbbb®: ^ a"- adoption of the acrophonic principle (see «) 

;Xr tn !%?■ ®§yP«an iot, represents the letter «, the lionJ 

toSot, the letter I T^his view still seems the most probable. It is now 
accepted by Lidzbarski (‘ Der Ursprung d. nord- n. shdsemit Schrm^TI 

fwaTTlSoSl n®i?a ff°L ■’ HI*?' his Jfortot. 

/ P* 173 he was still undecided. 

deiilatfcT o .(^"“eiform) system. Wuttke's and W. Deeeke’.s 

deHvatwn of the old-Semitie alphabet from new-Assvrian cuneiform is 
impossible for chronological reasons. More recently ^ters and Hommel 

Aslyrhn «ine^form''® A old-Eabylonian, and Ball from the arehail 

if FrTr ^ ^'r discussion has been aroused by the theory 

f l * (in Die JSntsfehung des alt. Schriftsysiems od. der Vrspr der 

^ by a very clear outline of the theory) that the old-Semitic 

alphabet m-ose in Canaan under the influence both ofthe E»vutian svSem 

p“«, Sf « 5 r? 

JSS-na’WSs.f,'*?.?'/"!.-?'!' in »d.k., 

S’fJSi hi?rf r iirirr'"® i- sr,£urpStSi 
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Phoenician * letters really denote the original picture. The identity of 
the objects may perhaps be due simply to the choice of the commonest things 
(animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and 
their names, first attempted by Seyfiarth in 1834, has been revived by 
Winckler, who refers twelve fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac. 
Homniel connects the original alphabet with the moon and its phases, and 
certain constellations ; Of. Lidzbarski, Epkemeris^ i. 269 ff., and in complete 
agreement with him, Benzinger, Archdologie^, p. 173 ft*. This theory 

is by no means convincing. 

(c) From the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1S94 by 
A. J. Evans in inscriptions in Ci'ete (esp. at Gnossus) and elsewhere. 
According to Kluge (1897) and others, this represents the ‘ Mycenaean script I 
used about 3 ooo-iooo'’b. c., and according to Fries (‘Die neuesten Forschungen 
fiber d. XJrspr. des phbniz. Alph.’ in ZDPV. xxii. 118 ff.) really supplies the 
original forms of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the 
Philistines about lioo b. c., but Hhe Phoenician-Canaanite* Hebrews gave to 
the Mycenaean signs names derived from the earlier cuneiform signs". 
The hypothesis of Fries is thus connected with that of Delitzsch. Bub 
although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ^Mycenaean’ types 
appears in some eases very plausible, in others there are grave difficulties, 
and moreover the date, 1100 b.c., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet 
is clearly too late. [See Evans, Scripta Mima, Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff.] 

(d) From a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote 
syllabary (Praetorius, Ber Urspr. des kanmn. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906). On this 
theory the Oanaanites transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic 
■writing. In reality, however, they merely retained a single sign for the 
various syllables, so that e. g. p is not really q, but qa, qe, qi, &c. Of the five 
Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote == a) simplified 
into an "die/ (see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and w as Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about 
half the twentydwo Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various 
objections to his ingenious hypothesis. 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic^ Ji 

poems: ^ 9 (^?~ 3 , cf. ip 10^ ^ 3 , and vv^^-i? . (.f, 0 ray in the Expositor, 1906, 

p. 233 ff., and Koseuthal, ZAW, 1896, p, 40, who shows that ip 93-15.17 3^ ;3 

exactly fit in between D, and that \p therefore has the reverse 

order b, *') J also ip\p 25 and 34 (both without a separate 1-verse and with 
D repeated at the end ^) ; 37, iii, 112, 119 (in which every eight verses begin 
with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by B. H. Muller of Vienna, 
containing the eight leading words of ip 19^ tord, "eduth, &c,) ; La 1-4 (in 2-4 
D before y®, in chap. 3 every three verses with the same initial, see Lohr, 
ZAW. 1904, p. I ff., in chap. 5 at any rate as many verses as letters in the 
alphabet) ; Fr 31^®^^^ (in the L 2 tX with S before Jl®) ; ^Iso in Ka 1®“^® 

Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wfirttemberg (ob. 1880) detected traces of an alpha- 
betic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Bickell, Arnold {ZAW, 1901, 

^ On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical 
formulae (Hhe order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic 
power’) cf. L 5 hr, ZAW, 1905, p. 173 ff., and Klagelieder'^, GQtt. 1907, p. vii ff. 

^ On this superfluous Q cf. Orimme, Euphemistic liiurgical appendices, Lpz. 
1901, p. 8 ff., and Kestle, ZATF. 1903, p. 340 f., who considei*s it an appendage 
to the Greek alphabet. 

2 [Perhaps also originally in ^ 34.] S before Si is probably due to a magic 
alphabet, see above, n. i. According to BQhmer, ZA IF. 1908, p. 53 ff., the 
combinations IH^ (fee., were used in magical texts ; Dy was excluded, 

but by a rearrangement we get ?1D and 
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p. 225 ff.), Happel {Ber Ps, Nah., Wiirzb. 1900) to discover further traces 
has not been successful. [Of. Gray in 1898, p. 207 ff.; Driver in the 

Century Bible, p.26.]— Bickeli, Theoh,iZS2, p. ciinff had 

already deduced from the versions the alphabetical character of Ecclus ci^-so 
with the omission of the 1-verse and with at the end. His conjectures 
have been brilliantly confirmed by the discoveiy of the Hebrew original, 
although the order from 5 to ^ is partly disturbed or obscured. If ) before ^ 
is deleted, ten letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored 
to their places with certainty. Of. H. Sehldgl, ZBMG, 669 ff. » C Tavlor 
in the appendix to Schechter and Taylor, The Wisdom of Pen Sira, Oambr. iSoo 
p. Ixxvi if., and in the Joum» of Philol., xxx (1006), p Ohif • JOB 
p. .38 ff. ; Lohr, 1905, p. 1S3 n. ; i. levy, W/igoV. p 62 ff ® 

The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and dental sounds 3 J 
and of the three liquids b, a, J, indicates an attempt at classifloation At 
the same time other considerations also appear to have had inausnce Thus 
it IS certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand (f<W 
im), as also two (if 0^ft=back of the head) which represent the Cd and 
in geneial several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Mem aadMun 
■ Aym and Pe), stand next to one another. ^ ’ 

11 The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from 
^ Thoenieians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letfera ■ a . o* 
boriwed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabet^ as°welUs 
the Eoman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this o^ from 
the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

«• 3- «• In defplt of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used 

p^'ef^-.udTM^K^ ■»*■« Zahlzeichen, Giessen, iSgo^ 

p. 6 f., and Lidzbarskx, Ephemejis, i. io6 ff. The earliest tmeps Af 

are, however, fimt found on the MaccLah ^otaf (see Xvl 5 Zt 

These numerical letters were aftei-wards commonly employed eg formWin^ 

the “umbera of chapters and verses in the edition of the Bible. The unto 
are denoted by K-B the tens by ,00-400 by p-fl, the number^ ^om 
500-900 by n (=400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e. ». »n 
500. In expound numbers the greater precedes (on the right), thus N' ii 
sap 121, But 15 IS expressed by ID 9 + 6, not n' (which is a form of the 
ivme name, being the first two consonants of nin')." For a similar reason 
m IS also mosHy written for 16, instead of P, which in compound proper 
names, like also represents the name of God, nin'. 

ab!ve, with two dots placed 

I h. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally m'S'b after 
m creation) foUows either the full chronology (bhU Disb or 'J 'fib), with the 
addition of the thousands, or the airidged chrorfgy (jjDp 'sb), in which they 

years by the addition of 1240 (i. e' If the date fahs^hot*^® second thousand 
Jewish new year ; othervrist add between Jan. 1 and the 

being omitted. 39)> ^be thousands of %e Creation era 

coins, anrtSsVir extreme?/ fSquenttmong^ '"the^^T^^^^^^ 

, . ^ See note 3 on p. 29. ' ~~~ ~~~~ — ~ — — — 

4, ^illl° wllr and afterwards 

^ ^this method of writing 

Of. Jo. Buxtor^ PS dbirooiatnrio BeW., Basel, 1613, &c. ; Pietro Perreau, 
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A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old 
MSS. and editions, e. g. '2?'’ for for ’’iSs aliquis, for ‘Il'J aliquid, 

for et complens, i.e. and so on. Also in the middle of what , is 

apparently a word, such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox 
memoiHalis (cf. e. g. § 15 d Two such strokes are employed, from § 41 d 

onward, to mark the different classes of weak verbs. — Note also *>'« or '>'* (also 

'n)fornin\ 

T ; 

5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the 0 . T. text, which are already % 
mentioned in the Talmud, are — (i) The 15 piiticta exiraordinaria, about which 
the tradition (from Siphri on Nuq^o onwards) differs considerably, even as to 
their number ; on particular consonants, Gn 16®, 18®, Nu 9^° ; or on 

whole words, Gn 33^, 37*^2^ Nu 3^®, 21®®, 29^®, Bt 29^8, 2 S 19^0, Is 44®, Ez 4120, 
46^2, xj; 27I8, — all no doubt critical marks ; cf. Strack, Prolegomena Critkaf p. SS 
ff. ; L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 ff., and Pinleitung 
in die hi Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Kdnigsberger, Jud. Lit-Blatt^ 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. TaJmudkritikj Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff. ; Mayer>Lambert, EEJ. 

30 (1895), no. 59 ; and especially Ginsburg, Introd.y p. 318 ff. ; also on the ten 
points found in the Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906), who considers 
that they ai*e as old as the Christian era and probably mark a letter, &c., to 
be deleted, (2) The Uterae majnsculae (e. g. 2 Gn i^, 1 Lv 11^2 the middle 
consonant of the Pentateuch, Nu 14^'^), and minuscidae (e. g. H Gn 2^), (3) The 
Ute 7 'ae suspensae (Ginsburg, Pitrod,, p. 334 ff.) 3 Ju 18®® (which points to the 
reading n^*D for V ^ 80^^ (the middle of the Psalms ^) and Jb 38^8.15, 

(4) The ‘mutilated’ Wdw in DlW Nu 25^2^ and p Ex 322^ (Qn^DpS), and 
Nu 72 (D'*‘ 11 pSn). (5) Mem clausum in Is 9®, and Mem aperium in 

Dn Neh 2^^. (6) Nim mverswn before Nu ic®*'*, and after ver. 36, as also 
before ^ 10723-28 ^nd ; according to Ginsburg, Inirod,, p. 341 ff., a sort of 
bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place ; cf, Krauss, ZAW. 1903, 
p. 57 ff., who regards the inverted Mms as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 


§ 6 . Pron'Ubnciation and Division of Consonants, 

P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ibre XJmschrift,’ in Beiirdge sur Assyria - 
logic u, vergleicJi. s&init. Sprachioissenschaft, by Belitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz, 1889, 
249 ff. ; E, Sievers, Metrische Siudien, i, Lpz. 1901, p. 14 ff. 

1. An accurate knowledge of tke original pKonetic value of each a 
consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many grammatical 
peculiarities and changes (§ 18 ff.) only become intelligible from the 
nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This knowledge is obtained 
partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, especially the 
still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange 


Oceam delle ahbremature e Parma, 1883 (appendix, 1884); Ph. Lederer, 

Mehr, u, Chald, Abh^xviaturen, Prankf. 1893 > H^-ndler, Lexicon d, Abhreviaturen 
(annexed to G. Balman^s Aram,~neuhebr, WB,^ Prankf. 1897); Levias, art. 
‘ Abbreviations,’ in the Jew, Bncycl,, i. 39 ff. ; F. Perles, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Abbrev. 
im Hebr. ’ (ArcHr /. Stenogr,, igoi, p. 41 ff.). On abbreviations in biblical 
MSS. see Ginsburg, Jn^rod., 165 iff. 

1 According to Blau, Studien zum alihebr, Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 

properly a large y, called because swspended between the two halves of 
the Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a littera suspensa. 
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of sounds on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from the tradition of 

tlie Jews.^ 

The pronunciation of Hebiw by the modern German Jews, which partly 
resembles the Syriac and is generally called ‘ Polish ^ differs considerably 
from that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to 
the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by Christians follows the latter 
(after the example of Eeuchlin), in almost all cases. 
b The^ oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
Assyrian cuneiform ; a later, but yet in its way very important system is 
seen in the* manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek 
letters.* As, however, corresponding signs for several sounds (p^ 51^ 
are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was 
possible in these eases. The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew 
words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of his time.* 

On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in Horth Africa, see Barges in 
the Joum. Asiat, Nov. 1848 ; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Derenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year i^ooh Paris, 1871 
(extrait 6 du Joum. Asiat 1870). t 

C 2. With regard to the pronunciation of tlie several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of e:) and p, it may be remarked : — 

I. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop Kis the lightest, corresponding to 
the spinfus lenis of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end 
of a syllable, e. g. ^amdr^ Even he/ore a vowel K is almost 

lost to our ear, like the h in hour and in the French Jiahitj homme. After a 
vowel generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, e. g. 

Sdrd for an original qdrd\ Arab. qdrd*d ; see further, § 23 a, 27 g. 
a n before a vowel corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper) ; after a 
vowel it is either a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not 
final, e. g. ndhpakh ; at the end of a word the consonantal n has a point 
— Mappiq—in it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 

generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vowel, e. g. nba 
gelid ; cf. §§ 7 & and 75 «. 'it 

e V is related to N, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled, guttural ff, cf. e.g. n|5, hXX rdfa, mbs? ro';.o;5^a ; elsewhere, a 
weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce by aspmte (Imis 
or asper), e, g. -HAl. m the month of the Ai-abs one Imars 

m the former case a sort of guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar to them- 
selves formed in the back of the ihroat.-Ii is as incorrect to omTt the Jl 


Heb^Vin lli^^'isle, p. 2^3 ff ’ ^ur Gesoh. der Ausspr. des 

‘imlSr^; P’ 0- KSnneke, 

rrp^r., &targara, 1685. On the transcription of eleven Pcsilmc- in 

^cL^'SxT^TurS^ rOf see Mercati, Atti della B. 

Accaa^ DXI, ruun, 1896. [Gf. Burkitt, Fragments of. . . Ajufla, Cambr. iSpyj 

edited by p!drLtarde“C in UTrro geneseos, 
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entirely, in reading and tx-anseribing words ('bj? MU, p.^]! Amalels), as to 

pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal ng. The stronger sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or ’’gr ; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign as 
^arba\ IS *ad. 

n is the strongest guttural sound, a deep guttural ch, as heard genei'ally 
in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht, Sache, Dochf, 
Zucht (not as in LicM, Knecht), and similar to the Spanish j. Like y it was, 
however, pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

As regards 1, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems ^ 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence in some respects it is also classed ^ 
with the gutturals (§ 22 g, r). On the Ungual "1, cf. § 6 0. 

. 2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have» at any // 
rate in some cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lexicon the letters T, 5? and £5?). 

^ and wei*e originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed t 
texts) by only one form ; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the 
alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are diffex-entiated in Arabic and 
Ethiopic (cf. Koldeke in Ztschr,/, wissensch. Theol, iSj-g, p. 121 ; Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, L 1^^). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as tJ? (sh) and (i).^ 

The oi*iginal difference between the sounds and sometimes marks Jc 

a distinction in meaning, e. g. IDD to close, * 13 *^ to hire, to be foolish, to 

be prudent, to be wise, Syriac always represents both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they ai'e sometimes interchanged; as “IDD foi* ^0 hire, Tlzr^^; 
for nb:?DMy, Eo i". 

t (transcribed f by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the Erench and English I 

altogether different from the German z {is), 

3. p, and probably are pronounced with a strong articulation and 'ifi 
with a compression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different 
from n and 5, which correspond to our t and fc and also are often aspirated 
(see below, w). if is distinguished fi*om every other s by its peculiar articu- 
lation, and in no way corresponds to the German z or ts; we transcribe it 
by s ; cf. G. Hiising, ^ Zum Lautwerte des y/ in OLZ, x. 467 ff. 

3. Six consonants, the weak and middle hard Palatals, Dentals, gi 

and Labials ^ 

n D D 3 n ( 1113 ^ 33 ) 

have a twofold pronunciation, (i) a harder sound, as mutes, like 

^ The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch 
pronounce invariably as V, 

2 original value of D, and its relation to the original value of and 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. Haupt, ZDMG» 
1880, p. 762 f, ; B. H. Muller, ^ Zur Geschichte der semifc. Zischlante,* in the 
Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient Cbwgmsfs, Vienna, 1 888, Semitic section, 
p, 229 ff. ; Be Lagarde, ‘Samech,’ in the NGGW, 1891, no. 5, esp, p. 173; 
Aug. Muller, ZAW. 1891, p. 267 ff. ; Noldeke, ZBMG. 1893, p, 100 L ; E. Glaser, 
Zicei Wiener PubUcatiomn uber Mahascjiitisch-puriisc'he JOictUkie in (S'u.cfara&xen, Munich , 
1902, pp. 19 ff.— On the phonetic value of V see G. Hiising, OLZ, 1907, 
p. 46711. 
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1?, or initial h, ^ (hard), d; and (2) a *softer sound as s;pirantes} 
The harder sound is the original. It is retained at the beginning of 
syllables, when there is no vowel immediately preceding to influence 
the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Dages lene (§ 13), placed 
in the consonants, viz. 3 5 , a g, ^ d, 3 k, 3 p, n t The weaker pro- 
nunciation appears as soon as a vowel sound immediately precedes. 
It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., by Edphe (§ 14 e), but in 
printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages. In the case 
of X 3 , S, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as h and v, h and German (weak) ch, p and t and tli (in thin). The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 
3 ^5 3 X i ^ ^ ^ way 5 should be pronounced 

like the North German g in Tage, Wagen, and like th in the, 
distinguished from 5 and 


For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the 
aspirated 2 as v, the aspirated n as a, e.g. 21 rav (or even raf), T \)2 hais. 

The eustomaiy transcription (used also in this Grammar) of the spirants 
3, 3, n by bh, kh, th is only an unsatisfactory makeshift, since it may lead 

(esp. in the case of hh and kli) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as 
real aspirates, b-^h, k-h. 


0 d:. According to their special character the cousonants are divided 

into—' 


(a) Gutturals 
( 5 ) Palatals 
(c) Dentals 
{d) Labials 
{e) Sibilants 
(/) Sonants 


n y n ; 

P 3 ^ ; 
n D 1 ; 

33 ; 

D T; 


In the case of U its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
g, end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth. 


On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, cf. Belitzsch, Physiol tmd 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 10 ff. • Baer and Strack, IHkduke ha^famim, Lpz i8'"q 
p. 5, note a, and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. ' ^ ^ 


jp Ij^ s-ccordance with E. Sievers, i. 14, the following 

scheme of the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table 
formerly given in this grammar :— 


i. Throat sounds (Gutturals) : n y n. 


So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose. 
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Mouth-sounds : w. 

m. 

e. 

W. 

m. 

' , Palatal S 

3 

P 

;5 

3 

I. Mutes and tv i i 

. Dental ^ 



1 

n 

Spirants: ^ 

S3 

— 

3 

5 

2 . Sibilants: ... t 

3 . Sonants: , ... '*1 

D{?55f 

D 15 




Rem. I. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w. -weak, m. = middle ^ 
hard, e. — emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of 
speech are called liomorganic (e.g. 2 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose 
sound is of the same nature homogeneous (e.g. 1 and '» as semi-vowels). On. 
their liomorganic character and homogeneity depends the possibility of 
interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the kindred dialects. 

In such cases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard 
with the hard, &c. (e.g. "I=t5 0 = 12 ^, D==if). Further transitions are not, 
however, excluded,’ as e. g. the interchange of T\ and p (H — 3 = p). Here it is 
of importance to observe whether the change takes place in an initial, 
medial, or final letter ; since e.g. the change in a letter when medial does 
not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain 
cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Tory probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of 
pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus 
e.g. the stronger V % which was known to the LXX (see above, e), became 
in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews ; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y and n were pronounced merely as and so in Ethiopic, 
y like n like like s. 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as tceah, S 
are those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, 
viz. K, 1, ■’ (as to n, cf. § 23 7(1), or those which are most frequently affected 

by the changes described in § 19 h-l, as again b?, 1, ^ and 3, and in certain 
cases n and b ; finally the gutturals and *1 for the reason given in § 23 b and q. 

§ 7. The Vowels in General^ Voxcel Letters and Voivel Signs. 

1 . The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues, a 
are a, i, u. E and 0 always arise from an obscnring or contraction 
of these three pure sounds, viz, e by modification from? or «; short 
6 from a \ e by contraction from ai (properly ag) ; and 6 sometimes 
by modification (obscuring) from d,. sometimes by contraction from au 
(properly awy 

In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, the combined 
sounds ay and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as 
diphthongs (ai and aw), e, g. Arab, saw/, and Dy’’]! Arab, "ainain. It was 

^ In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs at and au where the 
Hebrew form has e or 0. It is, however, very doubtful whether the a< and av 
of the LXX really represent the true proBuneiation of Hebrew of that time ; 
see the instructive statistics given by Eittel m Haupt’s on. i Ch 

r» 2 
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only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation e and o at least affAr 

weaker or softer consonants; of. p? Ara\ Un, S 

Pf. appears also in other languages, e g in Greek 

Latin (Sav^a, Ionic ; plamtrum ^.plosimm), in the P -ench pronMchition 

f German popular dialects (Oge Ir^Zfc^ 

Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels nlave « •no-t'f i ^ ^ 

e. g. the J in modern PemiarsSh.^Stehf &c.V 

l> 2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(n, 1, it), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (cf. § i i), must in the main have 
passed through the following stages ^ 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself 
felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire 
syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of the word. The first 
step in such a case was to retain the original final consonant, at least 
as a vowel letter, 1 . e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. In 
point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the 
Mesa inscnption, an employed in this way (see below) as an indica- 
tion of a final o. From this it was only a step to tbe employment 
of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels when final (thus 
e.g. in the mfieotion of the verbs n"b, the vowels 5/ e, e). After the 
employment of 1 as a vowel letter for d and 4, and of ^ for d and t 

consonants were also em- 
M rtm.?. ® “ co^Bistently-for the same vowels at the end 

"iu“! 

m with a preceding o is contracted into 6 (after the rejeotiorof 

find the n still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e. g. nhtD Gn 

cf. § 91 c; so throughout the MdSa' inscription nsi< V , 

n33, na, nS, nbnnbn ; on the other hand aIrLy in the’sH " “ 

W ^ nO'^Mesa' 1 8 ^ • aiieaay in the Siloam inscription 

(1. m f.) and nginji, (l. jp). C!?!’'?!! (f 6), 

” f thf cottrsCi pC! masi "imI rgcofjinTto 

but :h:’SA:on"ant S\tron:ut:d 

s der heir. Gr n ha fe 

According to Stade, the empIoviiiM^t oV^n r - , 

first in the case of the locatTve V r'" “ ‘o®k place 

-V, as nsix, fiDig. “®o»aatives which originally ended in 

it, ^^® contradicts the view of Oort Then? 

tke ahov® instances from the Ma&'-inscrintion’!, i, 

which were afterwards vocalized as So" 6o ' ^ *’® 
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contracted froni an original ay. Against this, however, it may be urged that 
the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this nor any other final 
vowel.^ 

(5) The employment of 1 to denote 6, and of ' to denote e, % may e 
have resulted from those cases in which a 1 with a preceding a was 
contracted into au and further to d, or with a preceding u coalesced 
into 4, and where with a has been contracted into ai and further 
to e, or with a preceding i into i (cf. | 24 ). In this case the previously 
existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were further 
applied at the end of the word to denote the respective long vowels. 
Finally K also will in the first instance have established itself as 
a vowel letter only where a consonantal with a preceding a had 
coalesced into d or d. 

The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with / 
the above assumptions. Here (as in the Mesa* inscr.) we find all the long 
vowels, which have not arisen from original diphthongs, wiihout vowel letters, 
thus {9N, I33^h, JD'O (or fD»D) ; niSN, Vp, IS. On the other hand 

, NSiD (from maum’), lijj (from ’aucl ) ; JD'D also, if it is to be read |D'p, is an 
instance of the retention of a which has coalesced with i into %, instances 
of the retention of an originally consonantal as a vowel letter are 

and fit'll?, as also Otherwise final cZ is always represented by 

il : j n^n ^ ^ . To this alone would form an exception (cf. 

liowever the note on DV, § 96), instead of DU (Arab, yaum) day, which one 
would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an 
argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost 
at an eai*ly period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) the vowel 
letters were omitted in places where they should staUd, according to what 
has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the M^sa* 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, pn (=2)a^m, as the 
Aaifiiijv of the LXX proves), fpin (6. from au), and nh '’5 from ai), but also 
even instead of (from tots-), m four times, 

nha once, for Dp and nhp (from bait) i = = or pij?. 

^ Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. i, 1. 3 = the two sons', 

elsewhere 5 for VS (but *^3 in the MdSa* and Siloam inscrr.), t for nt (the 
latter in the Siloam inscr.), == ‘•njS (so M^§a*) or &c. Cf, on 

the other hand in Me§a', = (unless it was actually pronounced 'amkh 
by the Moabites !). As final a is represented by H and and final i by 
so final u is almost everywhere expressed by ) in Me§a*, and always in the 
Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography 
also once passed through a period ip which the final vowels were left always 
or sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange forms in the present 
text of the Bible are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the 
vowel letters (especially ) and '») were not added in all cases. So Gliwolson^ 
^Bie Quiescentia '’in in der althebr. 0 .rthogr.,Un Tramwaidw ,,, des Orien- 

toh’sfes, Petersb. 1876; cf. numerous instances in Ginsburg, Iwirod., p. 146 ff. 

2 is the more strange since the name of king is represented 

as A-u sf in cuneiform as late as 728 b.c. 
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Sy (^) present stnte of Old Testament vocalization as it appeal's 

in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity cannot 
be misiaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have crept in. 
Thus tlie final long vowel is, with very few exceptions (cf. § 9 cf, 
and the very doubtful cases in § 8 k), indicated by a vowel letter— 
and almost always by the same letter in certain nominal and verbal 
endings. In many cases the use of 1 to mark an d or 4, arising from 
contraction, and of ' for e or t, is by far the more common, while we 
seldom find an originally consonantal N rejected, and the simple 
phonetic principle taking the place of the historical orthography. 
On the other hand the number of exceptions is very gi'eat. In many 
eases (as e.g. in the plural endings DV and Di) the vowel letters are 
habitually employed to express long vowels which do not arise 
t irough contraction, and we even find short vowels indicated. The 
conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hebrew writing when 
the application of fixed laws to all cases was intended, either these 
laws were not consistently carried out in the fm-ther transmission of 
the text, or errors and confusion afterwards crept into it. More- 
over much remained uncertain even in texts which were plentifully 
provided with vowel letters. For, although in most cases the conte.xt 
was a guide to the correct reading, yet there were also cases where 

of the many possible ways of pronouiicing a word, more than one 
appeared admissible.^ 

l> Z. When thelanguage had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing 
must have been found continually more troublesome; and as therl 
was t lus a danpr that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it 
3y means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 

of the date of this vocalization of the O.T. text, yet we may at 
least infei^ from a comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gia ua y developed by Jewish grammarians in the sixth and seventh 
centuries a.d. under the influence of different Schools, traces of which 
have been Reserved to the present time in various differenrerof 
followed, though with independent rega rd to 

and several of 

those between the 

t) ■ 

floumhed in the first half oKthe WU „ who 

iafrod., p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are gi^a by BaenrthfkpSicS 
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the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of tbe 
older Syrian punctuation^ 

See Gesenlus, Qe^ch. d, hehr, Spr.j p. 182 ff. ; Hupfeld, in Theoh StucUen u. 
Kritiken^ ^830, pt, iii, who shows that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs ; Berliner, Beitrdge zur hehr, Gramm, im Talm. u, Midraschj 
p. 26 ff. ; and B. Pick, in Hehraica, 1 . 3, p. 153 ff. ; Abr. Geiger, ^ Zur Kakdanim- 
[Punctuators-]Literatur,’ in Jild. Zisckr. Jur Wissensch. u, Lehen, x. Breslau, 
1872, p. 10 ff. ; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet, Test, Hehr., Lips. 1873 ; 

‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr, Bibeltextes,’ in Theol, Stud. u. Krit, 1 875, p. 736 k.^ 
as also in the Zisckr. f, die ges. luth, Theol. u, it., 1S75, p. 619 ff. ; ‘Massorah/ in 
the Protest, Real.-Enc.'^f xii. 393 ff. (a good outline) ; A. Merx, in the Verhancl- 
hmgen des Orienialisfenkongresses zuBerliny i. Berlin, 1881, p. 164 ff. and p. 188 ff. ; 
H. Graetz, ^ Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr./ in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
u, Wissensch. d. Judenth., 1881, pp. 348 ff. and 395ff. j Hersmann, Zur Gesch, des 
Streites ilber die Enisiehung der heir. Punktationy Euhrort, 1885 ; Harris, * The 
Bise . . , of the Massorah,’ JQM. i. 1889, p. 128 ff. and p, 223 ff. ; Mayer-Lambert, 
BEJ. xxvi, 1893, p. 274 ff. ; J, Bachrach, Eas Alter d. hibl. Vocalisation u. Accen- 
illation, 2 pts. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsburg, Introd. (see § 30), p. 287 ff. ; 
Budde, ^Zur Gesch. d. Tiberiens. Vokalisation,’ in Orient. Studien zu Ehren 
Th. Noldekes, i. 3906, 651 ff. ; Bacher, ‘ Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit,f 
in ZAW, 1907, p. 285 ; 0 . Levias, art, ‘Vocalization,’ in the Jewish Ency cl.— 
On the hypothesis of the origin of punctuation in the Jewish schools for 
children, cf. J. Berenbourg in the Bev. Crit, xiii. 1879, no. 25. 

4 . To complete the historical vocalization of the consonantal text i 
a phonetic system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes 
occasioned by lengthening of words, by the tone, by gutturals, <&:c., 
which in other languages are seldom indicated in Writing. The pro*- 
nunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian Jews of 
about the sixth centui-y A.i>., as observed in the solemn reading of the 
sacred writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older 
tradition. That the real pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently 
preserved by this tradition, has recently been seriously questioned on 
good grounds, especially in view of the transcription of proper names 
in the LXX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as 
the analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the 
faithfulness of the tradition. At the same recension of the text, or 
soon after, the various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, id) were 
added, and the accents (§ 1 5). 

§ 8. The Voiml Signs in particular. 

P, Haupt, ‘ The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JAOS. xxii, and in the Johns 
Hopkins Semitic Papers, Xewhaven, 3901, p. 7 ff. ; C. Levias in the Heir, Union 
CoU. Annual, Cmcinnsiti, 1904, p. 138 ff. 


to his critical editions. Our printed editions present uniformly the text of 
Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben-Xaphtali, 
and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZEMG, 1873, p. 148 ff . ; J. P. 
Martin, Hist, de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Byfiens, Par. 1875 ; E. Xestle, 
in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 ff . ; Weingarten, Die syr, Massora nach Bar lieiraeus, 
Haiie, 1887. 
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Preliminary Remark. 

sections (§§ 8 and 9) have been severely criticized (Philippi 
5i ,fi fo'’ assigning a definite quantity to each of the several 

vowels, whereas in reality are merely signs for a, e, ox ‘whether 

these are long or short is not shown by the signs themselves but must bp 
inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in continuous 
narrativ^ or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and sub 
sequent German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8 a fEno-lisli 

ovp w -Y,?® ®*®*®‘* ' ‘ “mentioned that the Masoretes 

any distinction between long and short vowels or in 
thp rp^ any question of quantity. Their efforts are directed to’fixinu 
^e received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing^ 

For a long time only ssrcn kings were reckoned {wx memor. in 

Ehas Bevita §ureq and Qibbus being counted as one vowel. 

Ihe division of the vowels in respect of quantity is a later 'iffemnf o 

dfnruMlHS^ 

by particular signs. In FhiliimVs omnion ^ vowels represented 

Wnfr "v to circumstances, for d or I, and _ for S or S 

T,/ ° ® o> «• §• and |bp out of pause mtd 

qadn (form but in pause kdbid, qaton, ' 

&o., IS as impossible as e. g 3JU = '«Mob nr ui'-, ,» ,, . '"T 

cifpd w «•! / V ^ “ ®P>te of the analogy 

often pass Lto? an^i 0” diTlerticilfithUe rllSSngL a lios"lsylLll“'^ 
a 1 . The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills 

First Class. A-sound. 

Oreads), m- ^ transcribed as d), caUed 

I e. hurried Qames. The latter occurs almost 

i 2 _ a modification otH; cf. e and § 9 

■" d, hdth (daughter). 


(i. 


A 


aceording'’to Se*^ysfovfi^^(SG"i8d2*“n ® wderneath, i. e. 

“ Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription | we hav" 
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Also 3. S^gdl, an open e, e {M or ^), as a modification of eitlier 
in an nntoned closed syllable, as in the first syllable of £33^ yadhhlm 
(ydnr hand) from yddkhem — or in a tone-syllable as in npB ^esak ; 
cf. 7rao*xa, and on the really monosyllabic character of such forma- 
tions, see § 28 e. But S^gdl in an open tone-syllable with a following 
as in galena (cf. § 75/), yddehhd (cf. § 91 ^), is due 
to contraction from ay. 

Second Gass. Z- and JE-sounds, 

M . ffh'eq with yod^ almost always i, as saddiq (righteous). J 
j 2, either i (see below, t), as saddtqtm^ only ortlio- 

graphically different from D'^pnJS^ (Dp'^lif), — or % as Ipl?? 

A ftdqo (his righteousness). 

/ 3 . Sert or Sere with yod=e^ e. g. hetM (his house). 

_ either e, but rarely (see below, i), or e as sem (name). 

^ ^ Sere can only he e, in my opinion, in few cases, such as 

j those mentioned in § 29 / 

4 , S^g6l, a, a modification of I, e.g. (ground-form 

' (ground-form siri). 

Third Gass. U- and 0-sounds. 

/I. *1 Siireq, usually milth (to die), rarely u. C 

<7 j 2. — Qibbds, either zt, e.g. 23^5 (ladder), or 'Ay e.g. 

I qumd (rise up), instead of the usual 

1 3. 1 and ~ Holerrij 6 and o, i^^P q 6 l (voice), robh (multitude). 

Often also a defective — for ^ ; rarely ^ for o. 

On the question whether — under some circumstances 
^ represents 0, see § 93 r. 

4 , _ On Qdmes hdt Aqdi^zOj generally modified from as 
' hoq (statute), see above, a. 

retained a, d in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not 
liable to any misunderstanding. For Qames hafuphj in the previous German 
edition expressed by I, we have, after careful consideration, returned to 0 
The use of the same sign for d (a) and a, shows that the Massoretes did 

not intend to draw a sharp distinction between them. We must not, how- 
ever, regard the Jewish grammarians as making a merely idle distinction 
between Qdmes rdhdh, or broad Qames, and Qdmes hafuph^ or light Qames. It 
is quite impossible that in the living language an d lengthened from a, as in 
ddbdVj should have been indistinguishable from e. g. the last vowel in 

or the first in The notation d, 6 expresses here the vowels essen- 

tially long, either naturally or by contraction; the notation d, e, 0 those 
lengthened only by the tone, and therefore changeable; d, e, 0 the short 
vowels. As regards the others, the distinction into ? and 2, u and u is 
sufficient ; see § 9. — The mark stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate 
syllable of the word, e. g. - 

^ These S^golsj modified from d, are very frequent in the language. The 
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d Tlie names of the vowels are mostly taken from the form and action of the 
mouth in producing the^ various sounds, as nri| opening; a loide pariing 
(of the mouth), also "13;^ ( = i') breaking, parting (cf. the Arab, kasr) ; 

(also pyy) narroio opening ; D^in closmgr, according to others fullness, i. e. of 
the mouth (also ^ fullness of the mouth). 2 also denotes a slighter, 

as pTilil and (also pUp) a firmer, compression or contraction of 
the mouth. S^gol (i?WD bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So 
(three points) is another name for Qihhus. 

e Moreo'V’-er the names were mostly so formed (but only later), that the 
sound of each vowel is heard in the first syllable for fCp^ mi for 

, '*1? '*"}p ; in order to carry this out consistently some even write 

Sdgol, Qomes-hafuf Qubbus. 

f 2 . As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, *J m, 1 ra, 

” The Pajtliah furtirwii (§22 alone forms an 

exwption to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, Hn rtfih 
(wind, spirit). The Iloleni (without waw) stands on the left above the 
consonant, *1 ro (hut ? = Zu). If t<, as a vov/el letter, follows a conso- 
nant which is to be pronounced with 0, the point is placed over its 
light aim, thus j but e.g. 0X3, since N here begins a syllable. 


i ! (hating), mi nm (to bear), 

n/D mose (not nsnO) ; but Hmer (a watchman). Wl.en'o precedes the 

‘reads with the 

feet), D hamiofHm (those who carry). 

rpoS ’’’ *!'® ^ ^is° i'® e consonant. The i is then either to be 

ead (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, 
e.g. np hxot, lending) or ,00, when a vowel already precedes the 1 , e.g. |iy 

s- r >®-‘ 


u. Segol,’ in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 ff. ‘eischiedsiosigkeit zwischeu Pathac 

(hence also pron^^e^»ML*»Mm ®t™- i’* Germany, for sur 

V. m ff. ; BsriMd^p!l;9Ti^:c"„r ^ 5 ° 

“ The usual spelling l^D and m-, Tv ’ ®‘“°“®®“> P- So? ff. 
tT„i , . pmimg and nng takes the words eertaiulv ri^htlv ■ 
Hebrew substantives: accordino' fn To a ^ & y < 

-d .. L.=.„o,, rn? „d “rt'Sy ■ S 

■ "“I «• ’ 

In «.ny 

n.n pi^d 
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3, The irowels of the first class are, with the exception of '’-r- in 
the middle and , n_ at the end of the word (§ 9 ct-d,f):, 

represented onhj by vowel signs, but the long vowels of the I- and 
U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which the letter 


and some even as regards the sound which they denote: — = d,d, = tone- 
bearing d and e, ~ ^eje,~=ijSj — — 6 , o, _1_ or ^ = w. In an unsliarpened 
syllable — = toneless a and e, and also Hateph Pathah ; -=i. =* toneless e and 
Hateph S®gh 61 ; — = and Hateph Qames. Lastly in tone- 
less syllables before X^ageS, *=«, JzL. v is , 

The accents differ less and stand in some cases under the line of the consonants. 
Besides this complicated system of the Codex Babylonicus (see below) and other 
MSS., there is a simpler one, used in Targums. It is still uncertain whether the 
latter is the foundation of the former (as Mei*x, C7i9'est Targ. xi, and Bacher, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 ff.), or is a later development of it among the Jews of South 
Arabia (as Praetorius, ZDMG. 1899, p. 181 ff.). For the older literature on 
this Babylonian punctuation (bb^S as it is called, see A, Harkavy and 

H. L. Strack, Katalog der hehr. Bibelhandschr, der Kaiserl. bffenfl. Bihliothek zu 
St. Petersb.j St. Petersb. and Lpz., 1875, parts i and ii, p. 223 ff. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack's facsimile 
edition of the Prophefanim postcviorum codex Babylonicus PetropolUanus (St. Petersb., 
1876, ia. fob) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, ^be 
synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea. The MS. has been shown by 
Ginsburg {Pecueil des fravaux rediges en me^noire . , » de Chtoolson, Berlin, 1899, 
p. 149, and Introd.^ pp. 216 ff., 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text 
partly Babylonian and partly Palestinian ; cf. also Barnstein, The Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896, p. 6 f. Strack edited a fragment of it in Eosea 
et Joel prophetae ad Mem cod. Babylon. Petrop., St. Petersb. 1875. Cf. also the 
publication by A. Merx, quoted above, § 7 f^t*d his Chrestomatkia Targumica, 
BerHn, 1888; G. Margoliouth, in the PSBA. xv. 4, and M. Caster, ibid. ; 
P Kahle, Der masoret Text des A. T. nach d. Cberlief. der babyl. Juden, Lpz. 1902, 
with the valuable review by Ralilfs in GGA. 1903, no. 5 ; Kestle, jZ'Dif(r. 1905, 
P* 7^9 (^^bylonian = According to the opinion formerly prevailing, 
this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in the 
Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, although a higher degree of originality, or approximation, 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wiekes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 ff, has endeavoured to show, from the accents, that the 
(Babylonian ’ punctuation may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means 
the Oriental system. It is rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later 
and not altogether successful attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the 
system common to all the Schools in the East and West. Sti-aek, JFiss, 
Jahresh. der ZDMG. 1879, P* ^24, established the probability that the vowels 
of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arab influence from the vowel 
letters ^3'’ (so previously Piiisker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system 
shows Syrian influence, 

A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of the 
other two, is described by A. Neubauer, JQB. vii. 1895, p. 361 ff., and 
Friedlllnder, ibid., p. 564 ff., and PSBA. 1896, p. 86 ff. ; C. Levias, Journ. of 
Sem. Bang, and lit, xy. p. 157 ff. ; and esp. P, Kahle, Beitr. zu der Gesch. 
der hebr, Punktation,’ in ZAIT, 1901, p. 273 ff. and in Der masoret Text des A. T. 
(see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. Or. qu. 680, whicli contains 
a number of variants on. the biblical text, and frequently agrees with the 
transcriptions of the LXK and Jei'ome. 
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points is determined more precisely by the vowel sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus — 

may be combined with Ilireq, Sere^ S^gdl (**_, 

1 with Silreq and Holem and 1).^ 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. ^Aleph 
so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three 

vowel classes. In Hebrew is rai-ely used as a vowel letter ; see § 95 
and § 23 g. 


2 4 . The omission of the vowel letters when writing i, 4 , e, 6 is called 

soriptio defectim in contrast to scriptio plena, Dp are written 
plene^ Djp defective, 

Cf. Bardowitz, Stiidim zur GescJh der Orthogr, im 4 lthehr„ 1894; hidzbarski. 
JSphem,,i. 182, 275; Marmorstein, ‘ Midrasch dervoUenu. defekt. ^chreibunff,’ 
in 1907, p. 33 ff. 


k 


So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is con- 
cerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one or the 
other is admissible, Thus the full form is necessary at the end of the 
woid, for 4 j Oj d, z, e, d, as well as for e in ntn gf \ alsp generally 

with d, a, (cf. however § 9 d), e.g. ^ 5 ) 015 , 'T, (But the 

Masora requires in Jersh', 44®; Ezr 6®‘; 2 Ch 32'® ’js instead of '.'jJ ; 
Zp 2® ^^3 [perhaps an error due to the following '] for 'MS; Is 40®* .’ipl 
[followed by ’] for 'jipl; JersS” for On the other hand the 

defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to he 


employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e.g. a;'i 3 (nations) for D^is, Ri^p {commandments) for Riisp. 

That much is here arbitrary (see § 7 g), follows from the fact that sometimes 
the same word is written very differently, e.g. ’niD’'pn Ez 16?° : 'Rbpn and also 
^RIDpn Jer 23^ ; cf- § 25 6. Only it may he observed, 

(o) That the scriptio plena in two successive syllables was generally 
avoided; of. e.g. but d'NaJ ; p'RS, but D''piS; % nibp • TOW''- 
3 nsSD. ■ 1 

\.T' ; * 


XT u N of the 0 . T. (and regularly in post-biblical 

Hebrew) the full form, in the earlier the defective, is more usLh 


m 5 . In the cognate dialect^, when a vowel precedes a vowel-letter 

which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1-^, I** ■> _ 

a diphthong {a% ai)^ is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a This 
is also to he regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, smce it 


JuL?i9otp.loff!)“ Hopkins IJniv. Circulars, 
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agrees with the vocalic character of 1 and '‘ (§ 5 note 2). Thus such 
words as ’ll , '*0^ •>^3^ 13 , are not to be pronounced according to 

the usual J ewish custom ^ as vdv, hay^ gdy, "ds 4 y, gev^ hayith (or 
even as vaf, &c. ; cf. modern Greek av af, ev ef for av, €v), hut with tlie 
Italian J ews more like wdu, hai, &c. The sound of is the same 
as 1—, i.e. almost like aw, so that 1— is often written defectively 
for 1**—. 

§ 9 . Oharacter of the several Vowels. 

ISTutnerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet d 
not fully adequate to express all the various modifications of the vowel 
sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To understand 
this better a short explanation of the character and value of the several 
vowels is required, especially in regard to their length and shortness 
as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

I. First Class. A-sound. 

1 . Qames when it represents a long is, by nature and origin, 
of two kinds : — 

(1) The essentially long d (in Arabic regularly written which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25 c), e.g. 
hHhdhh (writing); very seldom with a following as 2 Si2^’^ 
(see the examples in § 72 

The writing of Ho for DjJ would only be justifiable, if the d b 
of this form were to be explained as a contraction of dd ; cf. however 
§ 72 a; 3^5'^ Neh 13^6 for 3*7 (dag) is certainly incorrect. — The rarity of the 

a in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part become an 
obtuse 6 ; see below, g. 

(2) a, lengthened only by position (i. e, tone-long or at all events C 

lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27 either in the tone-syllable 
itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by MMwg, see 
below), or just before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 
from an original d^ and is found in open syllables, i. e. syllables ending 
ill a vowel (§266), e.g. (Arab, lakci, qdtdld^ 

ydqdmu, ^ dstrd), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in 


^ In MSS. 1 and •», in such combinations as 33 , are even marked with 
Mappiq (§ 14 a). 

® Of a different kind are the cases in which has lost its consonantal 
sound by coalescing with a preceding a, § 2 % a-d. 

^ In Arabic this « is always retained in an open syllable. ^ 
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a consonant, as- ^5^3 (vulgar Arab, yad^ kauhdh). In a closed syllable, 
however, it can only stand when this lias the tone, ; whereas 

in an^open syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. 

|}?I, £33?. Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens 
most commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 a) 
the original short & (Pathah) is retained in a closed syllable, while in 
an open syllable it becomes (§ 27 z) : D3n, constr. state D3n 
n3| (dWiar); For examples of the 

retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of a lengthened from d, see 
§ 93 **■ 

d In some terminations of the verb (n in the 2nd sing. masc. perf., 
J in the 2nd pi. fern, of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2nd 
pi. fern, of the imperf.), in FIS thou (masc.) and in the sufSxes ’J and n, 
the final a can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is, however,' 
in these cases (except with p) frequently added as a vowel letter. 

On for 0 see below, /. 

e 2. Pathah, or short a, stands in Hebrew ^almost exclusively in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone (5>Pp, l3p,i>Dp). In places 
where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable was 
originally closed, and a helping vowel (e?, 1 ) has been inserted after 
the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.tr. ^>n5 
(ground-form naht), Fi^a (Arab, hait), see § 28 d, and with regard to 
two cases of a different kind, § 26 g, h. Otherwise d in an open 
syllable has almost without exception passed into a {^), see above, c. 

On tho veiy frequent attenuation of « to i, ef. below, h On the rare 
only apparent union of Pathah with S ste T 23 c?, “nd 

a helping-vowel, § 22/ {Pathah furtivum), and §' 28 e. ^ 



-r- h Delongs to the first class 

when It IS a modification of « (as the Germ. Pad, pi. Pdder ; Eng. man 
ph n^n), either m a toneless syllable, e.g. Dan) (for gadi/idml or with 

i> gol IS often retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at' the end 

? (in jpawse), as 11 ^ 0 , pnv 

in£l ’ f in such cases the which 

underlies the m lengthened into Qame?, e.g. nop. pp ^ S^aol 

to ":' 

LS forms/as ' 1,3 (ground-form paV^,), 
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IX. Second Class. J- and B-$ounds» 

4. The long S is frequently even in the consonantal writing indicated g 
by fully written Hireq ; but a naturally long % can be also 
written defectively (§ 8 i), e. g. (righteous), plur. saddiqtmf 

{he fears) ^ plur, Whether a defectively wTitien Ilireq is long 

may be best known from the origin of the form ; often also from the 
nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in from the Metheg attached to 
it (§16/). 

5. The short Hireq (always^ written defectively) is especially frequent h 

in sharpened syllables and in toneless closed syllables piDtlp 

2)salm)i cf. however in a closed tone-syllable, and even with 

a helping S®g61, for wayyiyhn. It has arisen very frequently by 
attenuation from d, as in from original ddhctre, (ground-form 
scidq)," or else it is the original i, which in the tone-syllable had 
become e, as in {thy enemy) from !>' (ground-form 'dyib).^ It 
is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in § 28 e. 

The earlier grammarians call every Hireq wriiierxfidly, Mireq magnum ; every 
on© written defectively, flireg parvmn,-^a misleading distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 


6 . The longest e (more rarely defective — , e. g. ’’JS? for W?? i 
Is 3®; at the end of a word also H — ) is as a rule contracted from '-r- ay 
{ai), § 7 a, e. g. {palace), Arab, and Syriac haihaL 


7. The Sere without Yodh mostly represents the tone-long e, which, k . 
like the tone -long d (see c), is very rai'ely retained except in and before 
the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an original It 
stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, e.g. (ground- 
form siphr) hook, (Arab, smdt) sleeq), or with Metheg (see § 16 d,f) 

in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. my request, Ut us go. 

On the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the 
tone, as I? son, dumb. . 

Exceptions j («) g is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in I 
monosyllabic words before Maqqepli, e.g. “pjf Ku 35^®, as well as in the 
examples of nasog \Vi6r mentioned in § 29 /(on the quantity cf. § 8 b 3 end) ; 

{h) in a toneless open final syllable, vSere likewise occurs in examples of the 
nasog fikor, as Ex 16^^ j cf, Ju fK 

8. The S^^gdl of the I(E)-class is most frequently an e modified from M 
original?, either replacing a tone-long c which has. lost the tone, e.g. 


1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography ; cf. WeJihausen, Text 
der Bb. Sam.,p. 18, Hem. 

^ Jerome (cf. Siegfried, 1884, p, 77) in these cases often gives d for i. 
3 Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, *Ea pronuncia del seref in the Verkandl. de$ 
Hamburger Orient-Kongr. of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff., on Italian e for 
hatm i, as in fede=sf idem, pecesspicem. 
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from 1?? {thy creator) from "1?% or in the case discussed 

in § 93 o, ’'.IJI? from the ground-forms hilq^ %zr ; cf. also § 64 /. 
S^gol appears as a simple helping- Yowel in cases such as ISD for siphr, 
^.51 for yigl (§28 e), 

III. Third Class, U- and 0 -sounds, 

U 9 . For the U-sound there is — 

(1) the long 4 , either {a) written fully, ^ §ureq, e.g. [houndary), 

or [b) defectively written ~ QihhUs ; 

(2) the short mostly represented by Qibhth, in a toneless closed 
syllable and especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. 
[table), nSD [booth), 

0 . Sometiimes also H in a sharpened syllable is written e.g. n3*in ^ 102® 
Jb s’, Jer. 3i«<, Is 5®, D'Dillg Gn 2’® for nsri, &o. 

For this u the LXX write 0, e. g. 'OSoW&n, from which, however, it 
only follows, that this u was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX 
also express the sharp Eireq by e, e. g. The pronunciation of 

the Qibhus like the Oerman H, which was formerly common, is incorrect 
although the occasional pronunciation of the U-sound s as U in the time of the 
punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine ^ ; cf. the Turkish bulbul 
for the Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dumja in Syria as 
dilnyd. 


p 10. The 0 -sound bears tbe same relation to U as tbe E does to I 
in the second class. It lias four varieties : — 

(i) The 6 which is contracted from aw {=au), § 7 a, and aecord- 
ingly is mostly written fully ; i {Hohm plenum), e.g. tiit? (a wJii,)), 
Arab, sauf, nW {iniquity) from More rarely defectively, as 

^1'?^ oie) from 'lit?' Arab, iaur, 

q (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general 
process of obscuring, out of an original d,^ while the latter has 
been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written /«% in 
the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Arab. q&tU. 
Aram, qdiel, Arab. '%Mh, Aram. 'Hdh, plur. pity ileg), 

Arab. Sdq; lia? {hero), Arab, gdljldr-, DHin {seal), kxshThMdm-, llBl’ 
{pomegranate), Arab, rdmmdn- {dominion), Aram, and 

Arab. sOlt^-, Dip^ {peace), Aram, ihf, Arab, sdldm. ' Some- 
times tbe form in d also occurs side by side with that in d as IJl?' and 
n'lB' {coai of mail ; see however § 29 u). Gf. also § 68 h. 
r (3) The tone-long 0 which is lengthened from an original H or 
from an o arising from H, by the tone, or in general according to’ the 


2 Xy T ipz. 1868, p. I c f. 

p. 75. ’ transliteration of 0 for a, see ZAW. 18S4, 
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laws for tlie formation of syllables. It occurs not only in the tone- 
syllable, but also in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. (ground- 
form gitds) sanctuary] for htcvrahh, as well as 

(with i/esJAey) in the secondary tone-syllable ; But the 

original 0 (w) is retained in a toneless closed syllable, whereas in 
a toneless open syllable it is weakened to S^icd. Cf. Vs all, but 
"531 (Icdl), {kullam)] and where original H is 

weakened to : yiqlHd, Arab. yaqtitM, This tone-long 0 is only 
as an exception written fully. 

(4) _ Qames-hatupli represents o (properly a, cf. § 8 a, note 2 ) modified S 
from it and is therefore classed here. It stands in the same relation to 
Holem as the S^gol of the second class to Sere, “^3 /cdZ, loayydqom. 
On the distinction between this and Qames, see below^ u. 


11. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the t 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels : — 


First Class : A. 

Second Class : I and E. 

Third Class : U and 0 . 

original d (Arabic 

e, from original azj 
{ai). 

^ or __ long t 

i 0, from original aio 
{au). 

\ or— 0 obscured from d. 

^ or __ w. 

tone-long d (from 

original a) chiefly in 
the tone-syllable but 
also just before it. 

_ tone-long e (from z) 
generally in the tone- 
syllable but also just 
before it. 

— tone-long 0 (from 
original it) in the tone- 
syllable, otherwise in 
an open syllable. 

_ (as a modification 
of d) sometimes a 
tone-long e, some- 
times 3 . 

_ short d. 

z attenuated from 
d ; see /i.] 

Utmost weakening to 

e. 

___ short i. 

Utmost weakening to 
or 

0, modified from 

short df especially 

in a sharpened sylla- 
ble. 

Utmost weakening to 

€tt ^ 0 iQJ]* ^ 


Eem. On the distinction feizveen Qames and Qames-IiatMph^ H 

According to § 8 a, long d or d {Qames) and. short 3 or a {Qamesfiafnph) are in 
naamiscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign (^), e.g. 

t 3 i 3 r^dm, kol. The beginner who does not yet know the grammatical 

^ These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in 
connexion with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg {^ 16 c-i). 

, ■..COWLET ' ,E ■ , 
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origin of the words in question (which is of course the surest sruide'^ 
depend meanwhile on the following principal rules ^ 

I. The sign ts o in a toneless closed syllahle, since 

a syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26 0). The above 
occurs — 

(a) When follows 
(wisdom), m-Zi (food). With Metkeg 
to the usual view stands in an 
mobile^ e.g. ^d- 
(h) When ’ 


as a syllable-divider, as in HMIl MJck-^ma 
j — is a (a) and according 
open syllable with a following aS'^^ 
Mdd (she ate) ; but cf. § 16 i 
a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte ^ e, g. 
Uninm (have mercy upon me); but D'Aa (with Metheg, §’i6 fk 

(c) When the syllable in question lops the tone on account of 
a following Maqq^h (§ i6 a\ e. g. D-JNn-b hol-lior’adim (all men). 

(fVT ‘"f I" ^ eonjunctive accent 

(Mer kka) ■ .o hyBarga, Ju 19= with I^D, and Ez 3?^ with mpi, (so Baer after 
< 5 inihi ; ed. Mant., Ginsburg, Kittel D*}p''1). 

(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. b?)! ^-ay^dgon 

(and he stood up).-In the cases where d or d in the final syllahle ha 
become toneless through Maggepk (§ 16 a) and yet remains, eg 
m-rnna Est 4® Gn 4^^ if. hoc „ ^ ^ 

and printed texts. 

In cases like nN' 5 )n, 

T; T J TT 

read as d. 

' 2. The cases in which ap 

to be read as d require specia 
IMeph- games follows, e.g. 

ffoad; hbpa Jo 4’; rfJD^ (seed. Mant., Ginsb.) 
cases mentioned in § 48i, note, and § 6i/; other < 

Hafeph-Pcuha^ follows in (so Ginsburg; I 

24”, and^J|J|3;; (so Baer, Gns's^, others ; ( 6 )' before 

t^tupk, e.g. ij,y e„ 

«« “ “■* (-• written ~,p 

-as indicating a Qames rahabh fbro^ti x I 

.. tt.. « 

, noi *"e ana,logous formations in Hebrew 
- - '■«°«°ription o f proper names S thI 

1 punctuation (§ 8 g, note) a and 
many MSS. with the ordinary 
-i since iSSo, in which fa 
ZiberJoU, p. 43. But thhde 

—J use of for o is mislAQr?,* 


cl in an open syllable and yet is 
in. This is the ease, (os) when 

simple vocal ^«OTd, e.g. P‘1'4 ox 
" ) preserve f 86 ®, cf. ifii and' the 
examples are Ob ii, Ju i4'6) ; 

18151,^344^ 

another Qmie.y 


ueitiier the origin of these forms, n.a 
and in the cognate languages, nor the tr 

^ In the Babylonian 
giiisbed. So also in 
Baer’s editions of the text* 
for Cf. Baer-Belitzsch, 

IS certainly original, and the 
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LXX, allows us to regard this view as correct. It is just possible that Qames 
is here used loosely for a, as the equivalent of o, on the analogy of 

§ 93 g. As a matter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and read 
(for po'-Zo), po^o-Wid, qodci-stm , — Quite as inconceivable is it for Mefheg to 
be a sign of the lengthening into d in (Ex 1 1% although it is so in 

hd-^m (in the navy), since here the d of the article appears under the 

§ 10. The Half Vowels and the Byllable Divider (S^wa). 

1. Besides the full vowels^ Hebrew bas also a series of vowel Ct 
sounds which may be called half vowels (Sievers, Mttrmelvokale). 
The punctuation makes use of these to represent extremely slight 
sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct 
vowels from an earlier period of the, language. They generally take 
the place of vowels originally short standing in open syllables. Such 
short vowels, though preserved in the kindred languages, are not 
tolerated by the present system of pointing in Hebrew, but either 
undergo a lengthening or are weakened to S®wa. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign — , which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half e (_£_). It is called 
which may be either sim^yle (S^wd simplex) as distinguished 

from the compound (see /), or vocal S^wd {S^wd mobile) as distin- 
guished from Shod quiescens^ which is silent and stands as a mere 
syllable divider (see i) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal &^wd stands under a consonant which is closely united, as C 
a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, either {a) at the 
beginning of the word, as qHol (to kill), ^^^"0 mhiialle (filling), 
or (6) in the middle of the word, as qo-fld, yiq-fM. 

In forniei* editions of this Grammar Shod was distinguished as mediicm d 
when it followed a short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed ‘loosely 
closed’ or ^ wavering’ syllable, as in '» 5 ! 5 P, According to Sieve rs, 

Metrische Siudien, i. 22, this distinction must now be abandoned. These 
syllables are really closed, and the original vowel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following B®gadk®phath letter (§ 6 n) 
remains spirant instead of taking Bage^ lene, is explained by Sievers on the 
^ supposition that the change from hard to spirant is older than the elision 

^ On the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher), 

see Bacher, ZBMG. 1895, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of 
the Syriac accentual sign of similar form — (=Hebr. Zaqeph). The form 
customary in Spain since the time of Menahem b. Saruq, is due 
to a supposed connexion with Aram. rest, and hence would originally 
have denoted only S^wd quiescms, like the Arabic suMn (rest). The derivation 
from (stem S^]J, Levias, American Jburn. o/PMoZ., xvi. 28 ff.) seems 

impossible. 
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of the vowel, and that the prehistoric malakai became malakhai before bein<> 
shortened to malkM\ In cases like (from KDS), (from the 

dropping of the Dage^ forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 

^ adopted as the normal transcription of simple Shea 
mobile, although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to 
other vowels . The LXX express it by e, or even by r,, d'a^S Xepov 0 if,, 
<lXA.i;A.oii,«, more frequently by a, Sapov^A, but very frequently by 

assimilating its indete?minate sound to the following principal vo'wel 
e.g. D^? ^oSo/m, nb?^ SoAopaiv (as well as ISaXoiimiv), niN 3 S Sa/Sacos' 
,Njn 3 naeavaijAf A similar account of the pronunciation of S^wd is oiven 
by Jewish grammarians of the middle ages.® “ 

How the Shed sound has ari.sen through the vanishing of a full vowel 
seen, e.g. in nai 3 from hardkd, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic* 

corresponds to the Hetoew 

/ 2. Connected with the simple iv? mdUle is the compound 

or Huteph {correptim), i.e. a S^wd the pronunciation of which is more 
accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There are three 
cla^f«'s corresponding to the three vowel 

(— ) Sdtepli-Pdtlidh, e.g. n1»n hamtr, ass. 

("vt) ^dteph-S^gol, e.g. “ibx ’^mor, to say. 

(— ) lMev1>'-Qam\ e.g. '.bn, sickness. 

^ These or at least the first two, stand especially under the 

four guttural letters (§ ee f), instead of a simple molile 

tinnt?"-"l f 7 ® definite vowel 

than the inde erm.nate sxmple S^wd mobile. Accordingly a guttural 

at the beginnmg of a syllable, where the is neceLrify vocaT 

can never have a mere sfmpZea!. 7 , 

On the shorter Hatef as compared with _ cf. § 2 7 0. 

"Tr 

(a) under strengthened consonants ^sinr^ ^ mobile), chiefly 

called doubling) causes a more /commonly 

^h&branokes, Zc 41/ A^corriL to 

hoivever, appears to bo unknown to good elrly M^^nd 
VOxnsbm^^ 


. Iii,iT 0 ^903 

Of Ph"o:n"“: 

P. ^ 39 ir.) Cfl’thf 

in T<Ta</.a, Tera/tgtVoj, and the old fo“n mmor* *^6 Olreek 

1870), corTespondi^^tTpfaOT^ff the‘*'ed^ Vi ®dition (lond. 

^zviVH Sam p. V Gesenint rwiL ; - f (Stuttg. 1844) * Ibn 

rZw leefeur, mentioned above, f* Tltfllanuel 

way.s of proaonneing the various 

and ..track, Lpz. 1879, p. la if. by Baer 
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71 f.)j fche j^afeph is 7 iece$sary'^ when, in a strengthened medial consonant 
with S^wd (consequently not in cases like &c.), preceded by a Fathah, 
the sign of the strengthening {Bages forte) has Mien away, e. g. (but eel. 
Mant. and Ginsb. praise ye I Ju 16^6 ; no less universally, 

where after a consonant with SHm the same consonant follows (to separate 
them more sharply, and hence with a 7netheg always preceding), e. g. 

^ Mant. and Ginsb. Gn 27^^ (but not without excep- 
tions, e. g. "'’pjpn Ju 5^^, Is 10^; der 6®, and so always '• 33(1 behold w.fi, 

behold ws; on D before the suffix see § 20 6); also in certain foimis 
under Kaph and Res after a long vowel and before the tone, e. g. n|!j 2 ^n Gn 
3’^ ; 6:32 tp 103I; I K (but ^ cf. Jer 42, 1 Ch'2920, 

because the tone is thrown back on to the d. After e S^wd remains even 
before the tone, as ^ &c. ; but before Maqqef Baer Ex 4’®, 2815'^, 

Jer 40^5, but ed. Mant., Jabl, Ginsb. 'pK) 2 ; (&) under initial sibilants after ^ 
copulative, e. g. nn|)l Gn 2^2. ef. Jer 4S2O; Is 45!^; Lv 2^^-^ ; 

Gn 2726 j Nu 2318^ Is 371^, Bn 9^8, cf. i k 1421/2 k \ Jb i4S^Ec 

9? — to emphasize the vocal character of the S*- wd. For the same reason under 
the emphatic £0 in Jer 2228; cf. Jb332^j after Qoph in (so Baer, 

but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. Ez 23^^; ^ 55 ^^ J under 

Ret' in (ed. Mant. ■'IK) Gn ^ 28®; even under f] Ezr 26*^; 

under 2 Est 2® 5 so Jabl., Ginsb., but ed. Mant. ''*)! 33 ) Bfc 24^® ; (c) under 

sonants, sibilants or Qoph after e. g. pHV) Gn 21®, cf. 30®® and Ez 212® (under 
p); nhDX f 12T; Tj'isgnn Jer 221=; nhw Jos u*; 'riaDS f 74°.— 
same reason as the cases under h ® ; according to Baer also in 
I S 30^8 j 32^8 after 6 (cf. § 9 v)^ as well as after a in n! 3 '^lpn Bn 

9 '^®; n 5 ‘i 5 n‘Gn 2788 j 

B. The ^afeph’Qaines is less restricted jto the gutturals than the first fr^vo, Ji 
and stands more frequently for a sinlple S^wd 7nobile when an original 0-sound 
requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in ’’Kl (ground-form 
roV) rmon (cf. § 93 s;) ; 2 Ch 3112, &c., Q<’re 

Ammonitish uoinen, i K ii^ (sing.* n'’ 3 tey); M the usual Ez 35^ 

from ,* Nu 23^^, Jer 31 8 ®, and elsewhere before suffixes, cf. § 60 a ; 

his pate [fvim n’plij) ^ 7” &c. ; Is 18^ Q^re. Further, like 

it stands under consonants, which ought to have Baget forie^ as in HHp^ (for 
nnp^) Gn 2^3. In this example, as in i K 13*^ ; ^ 

Hafeph’-Qames is no doubt due to the infitience of the 

^ See Delitzsch, 'Bemerkungen liber masoretiseh treue Barstellung des 
alttestam. Textes/ in the Ztschr. /. luih, Theol u. Kirche, vol. xxiv. 1863, 
p. 409 ff. 

2 On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under -a, see 
Mhihai shay (the Masoretic comm, in ed. Mant.) on Gn 12® and Ju 7^. 

8 Ben- Asher requires _ for _ (even for S^wd qidescens) generally before 
a guttural or 1 ; hence Baer reads in 2 S 158 ^ tp 18'^ 5 49 ^^ ; 

655 nnjR; 68“ f'.nttR ; Pr 30I'' ; JhigM'-iniS; cf. Delitzsch, Psahm, 
12'^, note. 
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following guttural as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed 
after i| in similar cases Hafeph-Fathah is preferred, see aboyoy h ; but with 
nnp^ of. also li)3D Is 9S, 10“ 1423, where the U-sound must necessarily be 
admitted to have an influence on the immediately following ) In 
-nntDI (u-mr) Jb if it is also influenced by the following 0-sound. In 'DDp 
I S 28* qrre, the original form is Dfap, where again the 5 represents an 0.' 'it 
is only through the influence of a following guttural that we can explain 
the forms nxnpj Est2»; ‘jnnj Prj8«; nnnoj 161-49^; nybasissj^- 
nvtm Dn 8«; ^ 3SW; ni^DS 2 K 2I (Baer's ed. also”n ver. ii) ’ 

d’nn^n 2 Ch 3412 (ed. Mant., Opitius, &e. fn). Finally in most of the’ 
ex.-imples which have been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound 
_ (P. also nDiJpN Eu 22.7), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account. 

t 3. The sign of the simple _ serves also as a mere syllable 
divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and is called 
^uieseem. In the middle of a word it stands under every con- 
sonant which closes a syllable ; at the end of words on the other hand 
It IS omitted except in Jlnal ^ (to distinguish it better from final (') 
o.g. V? hnff, and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with 
a mute after another vowelless consonant as in IdJ nard, m thou fern. 

( or fern, hast killed, and he watered, and he 

took ca 2 )tive, drink thou not; but ^Tl, 

However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final vw 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal S^wd, especially as in almost nil 
a wea -enmg of a toal vowel has taken place, viz. nx 'am from WN 'aUl ('art)* 

*3^^' oven 

atyp, -voT ^ ’■ ” *0 readings of Baer) 

I. « bor«„.a from He ^ , 

an in pH ne addas (for wbieli we should expect PDi^) Pr the final 
mute of itself attracts a slight vowel sound. ^ ^ 

on a correct unc^rstandin^ and qiiiescens depends 

may obseiwe for the present tbuf (§ 26). The beginner 

e( .e weed 

forte e «. anni 7 (&) under a consonant with 

(e4p(at’ti:;:n?LLw!;;e^\^'*“ 

end of a word, even in the 1] ; (t) befo^Hnotherywr W at the 

^ § 11 . Other Signs ivUch affect the Reading. 

:s;.. ““ 
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to show that it has a stronger sound. On the other hand a horizontal 
stroke {Raphe) omr a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the 
point is either (i) Dage'^ forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12); or 
(2) Bagel lene, a sign of the harder pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants (§ 13) ; or (3) Ma'ppiq, a sign to bring out the full consonantal 
Talue of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 h), especially 
in the case of n at the end of the word (§14 a). The Raphe, which 
excludes the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone 
out of use in our printed texts (§14 e). 

§ 12 . Bage^ in general,^ and Dage^ forte in particular. 

Cf. Graetz, ^ Die mannigfache Anwendung vi. Bedeut. des Bagescli,' in 
Monaissch?'. fur Gesch, u. Wiss, d. Judent, 18S7, pp. 425 ff. and 473 

1. Bagel, a point standing in the middle of a consonant,^ denotes, a 
accoi'ding to § ii, {a) the strengthening^ of a consonant [Bagel forte), 
e.g. qiitel (§ 20) ; or ( 5 ) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
nailJI [Bagel lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see §130. 

The root in Syriac means to pi&rce through, to lore through (with sharp ]} 
iron) ; hence the name Dagos is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture, point But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly uiay in the 
Masora have the sense : acmre (literam), i. e. to sharpen a letter, as well as to 
harden it, i. e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration. acuens 

Qiteram) would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappiq 
P^BD proferens, as signum prolationis), for which purposes a prick of the pen, or 
puncture, was selected. The opposite of Dages is ns*! soft, § 14 e, and § 22 n, 

2. In grammar Bagel forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more ^ 
important. It may be compared to the sicilicus of the Latins [Luculus 
for Lucullus) or to the stroke over m and n. In the unpointed text 
it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading signs. 

For the different kinds of Dages forte, see § 20. 

^ Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1 ^ 02 , p. 376, maintains that Hhe Masoretes recognized 
no distinction between Dage^ lene and forte. They used a Dage^ where they 
considered that a letter had the sharp, not the soft or aspirated sound.’ 
This may be true; but the old-established distinction between the two kinds 
of Dage^ is essential for the right understanding of the grammatical forms. 

2 Wdw with Dage^ (^) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a 
wdio pointed as SurSq (3) j in the latter case the point should stand higher up. 
The ^ u is, however, easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before 
or under it. 

3 Stade, LeJirh. der hedr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
expression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since 
the consonant in question is only written once. The common expression 
arises from the fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be 
indicated by writing it as double. 
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§ 13- Beiges lene, 

^ P-114 ffi: Dagesh and Eaphe. 

1 . Bages hne, the sign of Mrdemng, is in ordinary nrinfod + ^ 

placed only within the nssnja letters (S fi \ ^ ® 

should be pronounced withtteh- o^allrdlu'd'r f 

tion), ImtteiiB ~isn ianXff„ i { -ant^ aspira- 

nOEi ^otAd., but ■■ - yin^Bor-, 

2. The cases in which a Bage^ hue is to be inserted are stated : 

§21. It occurs almost exclusively at tliP t.^ • • ^ stated m 

syllables. In the middle of f -f ^ords and 

must be /or^e, but in yigdal it is Uni ' ’ 

rf together the*&i+e?*r 

tfc IS inserted in consonants other ihnr^ +t Hatefs discussed in § lo o 

^-’^pressly to the beginning of a Lw syllable®: Kff 

) recedes in close connexion, e. g. 1 ' 2^, "'‘“® consonant 

1. of n. t„ 


aistinctJy aspirated like the Arabia 
e, however, cases in which thi«! n h ' 

u sign which brink’s out ^ i 
mr ^ out the sound of 

The same sign was . 
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and for Dages, since both are intended to indicate a hard, i.-e. a strong, sound. 
Hence Bdphe (see e) is the opposite of both. 

2. In MSS. Mappiq is also found with to mark them expressly as (I 

consonants, e. g. (w), {qaw, qdu), for which 1 is also used, as &c. 

For the various statements of the Masora (where these points are treated as 
Beiges)^ see G-insburg, The Massorah, § 5 (also Jnirod., pp. 557, 609, 637, 

770), and ‘The Bageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ (where these points 
ai*e extremely frequent), in the Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Kongresses, 
Berlin, i. 1881, p, 136 ff. The great differences in the statements found in 
the Masora point to different schools, one of which appears to have intended 
that every audible should be pointed. In the printed editions the point 
occurs only four times with (^5 or Gn 43^, Lv 23^’^, Ezr Jb 33^^ 

; where the point can be taken only as an orthophonetic sign, not with 
Kbnig as Dages forte). Of. Belitzseh, Eiohf 2nd ed., p. 439 ff. 

2. Edjphe (HS'l i. e. weak, soft), a hoi'izontal stroke over the letter, e 
is the opposite of both kinds of JDages and Ma'p 2 )iq, but especially of 
JDagel hne. In exact manuscripts every letter has either 

Bagel lene or EdgpJie, e.g. melehhj In modern editions 

(except Ginsburg’s ist ed.) Ed^lie is used only when the absence of a 
Bagel or Majpjgtq requires to be expressly pointed out. 

§ 16 . The Accents. 

On the ordinary accents (see below, e), cf. W. Heidenheim, 

[The Laws of the Accents'jj Rsdelbeim, 1808 (a compilation from older Jewish 
writers on the accents, with a commentary) ; W. Wickes (see also below), 
D'' 1 DD '’D 51 D [The Accents of the Tweniy-one Books'], Oxford, 1887, an 
exhaustive investigation in English ; J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der hi Schrift 
(exclusive of the books JnDN), ed. by Heinemann, Frankf. a. M. 1896 ; Priitorius, 
Die Herkmftdsr hebr. Accente, Berlin, 1901, and (in ans-wer to Gregory’s criticism 
in the TLZ. 1901, no, 22) Die TJebernahme der frUh-mittelgriech, Neumen dureh die 
Juden, Berlin, 1902 ; P. Kahle, ‘Zur Gesch. der hebr. Accente,’ ZDMG, 55 
(1901), 167 ff. (i, on the earliest Jewish lists of accents; 2, on the mutual 
relation of the various systems of accentuation; on p. 179 ff. he deals 
with the accents of the 3rd system, see above, § 8 note) ; Margolis, art. 

‘ Accents,’ in the Jewish Bncycl. i (1901), 149 ff. ; J. Adams, Sermons in Accents, 
London, 1906. — On the accents of the Books (see below, h), S. Baer, 

HDK Tl'lin [Accentual Laws of the Books R 5 delheim, 1852, and liis 

appendix to Belitzseh’s Fsalmencommentar, vol. ii, Lpz. i860, and in the 5th 
ed., 1894 (an epitome is given in Baer-Belitzsch’s Liher Psalmormn hebr,, Lpz. 
1861, 1874, 1880); cf. also Belitzsch’s most instructive ^ Accentuologischer 
Commentar’ on Psalms 1-3, in his Fsalmencommentar of 1874, as well as the 
numerous contributions to the accentual criticism of the text, &e., in the 
editions of Baer and Belitzseh, and in the commentaries of the latter; 
W. Wickes, ’’DJID [Accents of the Poet Boo?cs], Oxford, 18S1 ; Mitchell, in 

the Jo^^rna^ 0/ izif., 1891, p. 144 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim, 
p. 17 ff. 

1. As Priitorius (see above) has convincingly shown, the majority of b 
the Plebrew accents, especially, according to Kahle (see above), the 
^ Conjiinctivi', were adopted by the J ews from the neums and punctua- 
tion-marks found in Greek gospel-books, and, like these, their primary 
purpose was to regulate minutely the public reading of the sacred 
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text. The complete transfoi-mation and amplification of the system 
(in three different forms, see § 8 g, note), which soon caused the Jews 
to forget its real origin, is clearly connected with the gradual change 
from the speaking voice in public reading to chanting or singing. 
The accents then served as a kind of musical notes.* Their value 
as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become 
lost m transmission. On the other hand, according to their original 
design they have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest 
mpoitance for grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as 
marking the tone, {b) as marks of ggwnctuation to indicate the lomcal 
(syntactical) relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, 
and thus to the whole sentence.^ 

(' 2. As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably (but 

see below, e) with the syllable which has the principal tone in the word. 
This is usually the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst 
the Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
ca led Mtlra (Aram. Vljn? i.e. accented below®), e.g. ^65 qatdl-, a word 
which has the tone on the penultima is MiVU (Aram, accented 

above) e.g mbim. Besides this, in many cases a secmidarg tone 

+h "T i^egarded by 

tne Jewish grammarians as even jproparox^tone,^ 

d 8. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 
those which (Distinetivi ov Domini) and those which connect 

(foyyunctivi or Servi). Further a twofold system of accentuation is 
to be noted : (a) the common system found in twenty-one of the 
Books (the X 3 i.e. twenty-one), and (6) that used in the first three 
Books of the Eagiographa, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for which 
the VOX mmon is from the initial consonants of the names, 
salms D Proverbs, Job, or more correctly, according to tlmir 
original sequence, D-ttn (dXlj) ttoin), so that '»JfD means the 

accents (sing. d?B) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also musically more 
significant than the ordinary accentuation. 

the Hebrew awnte 1^ mu^oS notesf S! Ortenbergflm(?®®“‘^’^ 
as a mark of p“Lt“aVonTaLays relieve 

logical structure of the sentence mav at one f ■ regards the 

brei^^_(as In Gn fr) . at anothe^re tl^h ^aroSpreS^’S-^ 

after; cf. Bacher, before, ^ below ^ is wliat comes 

^ Cf. Delitzsch on Is 40^8, ^ ^ * 
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I. The Common Accents* 

Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositivo stand to 6 
the right over or under the initial consonant of the word; those marked as 
posipositivet to tlie left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in 
both cases the tone-syllable must bo ascertained independently of the accent 
(but of. below, Z). 

A. Disjunctive Accents {Distinctivi or Domini).^ J* 

1 . (—) Siliuq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last 

word before Soph pasuq (:), the verse-divider, e.g. ♦* HS??* 

2 . (~) ’Athnah or 'Athnahta {rest), the principal 

divider within the verse. 

3 a. {—) NnMjD gBg61ta, ^postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth sub- 
ordinate division, counting backwards from ’Athnah (e.g. 
Gn I "-2^). 

3 h. (j~) SalsMeth (i. e. cham\ as disjunctive, or Great 

Sal§6Ieth, distinguished by the following stroke^ from 
the conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for 

^ All the disjunctives occur in Is 39*. — The earlier Jewish accentuologists 
already distinguish between Beges and Servu The division 

of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, Eegesj D’uces, Comites, which 
became common amongst Christian grammarians, originated in the Scru* 
iiniitm S. S, ex accentihus of Sam. Bohlius, Bostock, 1636, and, as the source of 
manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order of the accents in 
respect to their disjunctive power is shown in general by the above classifica- 
tion, following Wickes. In respect to the height of tone (in chanting) i, 2, 

5, 4, 8, which were low and long sustained notes, are to be distinguished from 
the high notes (7, 3% 6, 13, 9\ and the highest (3^, ii, 12, 10) ; cf. Wickes, 
p. I2ff. — The name (later = accewfe in general) was originally 

restricted to the disjunctives, see Kahle, 1. c., p. 169. 

2 This stroke is commonly confused with Paseq, which has the same form. 
But Paseq { — restraining, dividing, also incorrectly called P°siq) is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used as a 
mark for various purposes ; see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s 
editions, and Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 ff., where P^s6q is 
divided into distinctivum, emphaiicnm, homonymicum, and euphonicum. The con- 
jecture of Olshausen {Lehrh., p. 86 f.), that P^seq served also to point out 
marginal glosses subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further 
developed by E. von Ortenberg, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Paseq fiir Quellenschei- 
dung in den BB. d. A. T.,’ in Brogr, des Bomgymn, zu Y&i'den, 1887, and in the 
article, ‘Paseq u. Legarmeh,’ in ZAW. 1887, p. 301 ff. (but see Wickes, ibid. 

1888, p. 149 ff. ; also E. Kbnig, in the Ztschr. f. kirchh Wiss, u. kirchl Leben, 

1889, parts 5 and 6 ; Maas, in Hebraica, v. 121 ff., viii. 89 ff.), Pratorius, 

ZDMG-. 1899, P 683 ff., pointed out that (which is pre-masoretic and 

quite distinct from L^garmeK) besides being a divider (used especially for the 
sake of greater clearness) also seiwed as a sign of abbreviation. For further 
treatment of Baseg see H. Grimme, ‘Pasekstudien,’ in the Bibl. Ztschr., i. 337 ff., 
ii. 28 ff., and Bsalmenprohleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p. 173, where 
it is argued that Paseq indicates variants in a difficult sentence ; J. Kennedy, 
The Note-line in the Heb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occur- 
rences of Paseq, p. 117 ff. According to Kennedy the ‘note-line’, of which 
ho distinguishes sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to 
some peculiarity in the text ; it existed long before the Masoretes, and was 
no longer understood by them. See, however, the reviews of E. Konig, Tkeol, 
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&®golta (s6ven times altogether) when this would stand 
at the head of the sentence ; cf. Gn 19’“, &c. 

4 a. (— ) ^i?t Z^qeph gad61, and 

4 {~) P^i? 'll?! Zaqeph qat6n. The names refer to their musical 

character. As a disjunctiye, Little Zaqeph is by nature 
stronger than Great Zaqeph; but if they stand together, 
the one which comes first is always the stronger. 

5- (— ) Tiphha or Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive 

before Silluq and ’Athnah, but very often the principal 
disjunctive of the whole verse instead of ’Athnah ; always 
so when the verse consists of only two or three words 
(e.g. Is 2'®), but also in longer verses (Gn ?=■). 

6. (--) Rebhia'. 

7- ( ) Zarqa, ^ost^posilive. 

8 PaSta, jpostposUive,^ and 

8 h. {—) Yethibh, prepositive, and thus different from Mehup- 
pakh. Yethibh is used in place of Pasta when the latter 
would stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, 
not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. (— ) -I'nPi Tebhir. 

10 a. (-y) Geres or D^D Tferes, and 

10 6. (— ) GerasAyim- or Double Gfereg, used for Ghreg, when 

the tone rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does not precede. 

I I a. Pazer, and 

1 1 h. (— ) bina nT3 Pizgr gaddl (Great P^zer) or nna 'a-ip Qarng phara 

^ WW), only used z6 times, for s^eciafemphasL. 

12. ( ) ^76 Telisa gsdola or Great T®lfra, prepoffltfre. 

13- ( 1 —) Legarmeh, i.e. Munah (see below) with a followincr 

stroke, ^ 

that the tradition with regard to tho ot o!!’ ^ 9 ° 4 ) P- 210 ff.) in showing 
unifoim. The purSse of Ct u meani 

asadmdorbetwSeSTe ^ 

between identical or very similor worrlo if beginning of two word.s ; 

contradictory (as God and words which are absolutely 

wrongly connected and Ln^ taV’ ® words which are liable to be 
High PriesL and Joshua^ S„t lL “ terms, as ‘ Eleazar the 

importance in Paseq is at least doubtful^'* ^ far-reaching critical 

H. Fuchs, ‘Pesia ein 1 , • important article bv 

Aug. 1908, p. I ff. and p. 9^ ff. yierteljahrsschrift f. Sibelkundl, 

If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pasta is placed 
over It also, e. g, wn Gn 1.2 ; cf. below, 1 . > A placed 

Wickes requires GerSayim 
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B. Conjunctive Accents (Conjunctivi or Servi)* g 

14. (_^ Munali. 

15. (_) T]£nD MeiiTippaMi or 'ilSnp Malipakli. 

16 0^. (-™) or Meieklia, and 

16 5 . (— ) 'D M^r®klia kli^pliula or Double M^r^klia. 

17. (_) Darga. 

18. (~) ’Azla, wben associated with G^res (see above) also 

called Qadma. 

19. (— ) ns^ip T®lisa qetaiina or Little T©lisa, postpositive, 

20. (_) Galgal or Yerab. 

[21, (__) Me’ayy^la or May®la, a variety of Tiphba, 

serves to mark the secondary tone in words which have 
Silluq or ’Athnah, or which are united by Maqqeph 
with a word so accentuated, e.g. Gn 8^^.] 

II. The Accents of the Boolcs 

A. DisTiNCTivr. 

1. (__) Silluq (see above, I, i). 

2. (j”) nb'iy '6le w^yored/ a stronger divider than 

3. (~) ’Athnah (see above, I, 2). In shorter verses 'Athnah 

suffices as principal distinctive; in longer verses * 6 le 
w^yored serves as such, and is then mostly followed by 
’Athnilh as the principal disjunctive of the second half 
of the verse. 

4. (— ) E.®bhi^' gadbl (Great E®bhi^^*). 

5. (— E,®bhi^' mugras, i.e. E®bhi^‘ with Geres on the same word. 

6. (— ) Great Salsffieth (see above, I. 3 h), 

7 * (“^) ^innor (Zarqa), as postpositive, is easily distinguished 

from Sinndrith similarly placed, which is not an 

independent accent, but stands only over an open syllable 
before a consonant which has Mdr^kha or Mahpakh. 

8. (~^) E^biii^** qatdn (Little E^bhi^') immediately before '6le 

•w^yored. 

9. (™) D®hi or Tiphba, prepositive, to the right underneath 

the initial consonant, e.g. ' 15 n (consequently it does not 
mark the tone-syllable), 

^ Wrongly called also MBr®klia m although 

tlie accent underneath is in no way connected with Mer®kha ; cf. Wickes, 1 . c., 

p. 14. 
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10. (— ) Pazer (see above, I, ir a). 

II «. (,_) Mehnpps.kh legarmeb, i.e. Mabpakh with a 1 
stroke. 

II &■ ( 1 -^) ’AzM legarmeh, i.e. ’Ada with a following stroke. 

B. CONJDNCTIVI. 

J2. (--) Mtoekha (see above, I. i6a). 

13 ' (-r) Mdnah (see above, I. 14). 

14. (-■■-) 'lUjiy or Munah superior. 

15. (^) Tar^a (under the tone-syllable, and thu* 

distinguished from JSTo. 9). 

16. (—) Galgal or Terah (see above, I. 20V 

17- (~) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh (see above, I. i s). 


Eemaeks on the Accents. 
I. da Szpm of the Tone. 

ii aie written with the 
position of the tone, e. 

qamd (standing 
on the tone-syllabl. 
case of prepositives and 
must he ascertained 
1 Baer's editions of t__ 
also over the tone-syllable 

g. diS Gn 


k I. 

Hebrew, words which 
distinguished by the p 
(in us) ; gdma (she stood up), nBp 

iniHof® accent stands 

initial consonant. In the 
above, e) the tone-syllable 
In many MSS. as well as in 
in foretoned words stands i 

Pa^ta (see above, 1.^8 a, note); e. 
sign in cases like bn'*? On 8^^. 

II. As Signs of PunctuaUon. 
w:hieh oliS^with ^ilLr^or^in^th ““fi “ I"®®*!”! 

as a province (da-o) Is ®^ *he 

According as the verso is lon» o^ Iw^,- g»at distincth 

are several subordinate of a ®- *^® r;--- , 

and smaller divisions. When nossihl5 ^ 

split up into parts aecordincr i s^tidivisions 

Ofths TmntyZB^ksT^'7^ 

R'bhia-) occur conseeutiLlv7)^^®“ ““r® ' 

division than the one whioh follows -“fe ? 

4* Bi general a conjunctive 

connected in sense, e.g. a noui with a foHowing'S^ 


iMh c6mpact and c ‘ 

sanie consonants are 

g. hand (they built), 


compdct) so also in 
3 occasionally 

,, ^,33 Mnu 

^P^/em.). 

and properly on its 
. postpositives alone fsee 
aectWt. 

“ , the postpositive sign 
> after the analogy of 

so the prepositive 


led as a period 

grammarians, 
. -ive at the end. 

province great or small, there 
as governors of greater 
themselves are also 
Xlfi TheAecenis 

q iuZewzf accents ( 2 iilcier)h 

^ Air 
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adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Magiqeph is 
added (§16 a). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of 0 

disjunctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute 
details to strict rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to 
the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall 
only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books the 

mitgrds before Silluq, and the DVd before ^Athndh, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least two toneless syllables precede the principal 
disjunctive. For this purpose §®wa mobile after Qames, Sere,^or Holem (with 
Metheg) is to be regarded as forming a syllable. After w®ydred the 
’Athndh does not necessarily act as pausal (cf. Helitzsch on ip 45®). The 
condition of our ordinary texts is corrupt, and the system of accents can 
only be studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises]. 

6. A double accentuation occurs in G-n 35^2, from onward (where p 

the later accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting vv. 22 
and 23 into one, so as to pass rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 32) ; 
and in the Decalogue, Ex 20^ ; Bt 5® Here also the later (mainly 

superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse with (instead of 

is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce 
the original twelve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number 
of the Commandments. Thus at the end of v. 2 has Silluq (to close 

the verse) in the lower accentuation, but in the upper, which unites vv. 2-6 
(the actual words of God) into a single period, only E®bhi“''. Again 
regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed '•JB (pausal Qames with Silluq), but in 
the upper accentuation it is with Pathah because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation requiring and and thus 

representing vv. 2 and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper 
accentuation unites vv. 8~ii into one period, while in vv. 12-15 the lower 
accentuation combines commandments 5-8 into one verse. Cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift u. Uhersetzungen der Bihel, p. 373 ; Japhet, qp. cit, p. 158, and esp. 

K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkms Univ, Circ, xix (May, 1900), no. 145. 


§ 16 . Of Maqqeph and Metheg. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. a 

1. Maqqeph i.e. hinder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the npper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are regarded as one, and therefore have 
only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may be connected 
ill this way, e.g. every man, every herb, 6n 

all that he had, Gn 25 ^ 

Certaia monosyllalsio prepositions and conjunctions, such as to, -ny 6 

until, upon, with, ne, if, whether, from, "[Q lest, are almost 
always found with a following Maqqeph, provided they have not become 
independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e. g. D>?D, in which 

case Maqqeph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqeph is replaced 
by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9 w, i c), as, according to the Masora, 
ill Dt 27^, 2 S 20^®, Jer 25®o, 29^®, Eo 9^ in the case of ; f 47®, 60^, Pr 3^^ 

in the ease of the objective particle. Longer words are, however, con- 



1, Halle, 1867, P- 56 ft. 
Iia 4 famim^ p. 30 fp. 


rk ^ xxeix 

P* 194 ff* 5 Baer and StraeJc, mkduke 
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nected by Maqqepli with a following in( 5 nos 3 dlable, e.g. rt""?|^n]iri Gn 6^ 
Gn i 7 | or two words of more than one syllable, e.g.' 

seventeen, Gn 7^. Cf. the Greek proclitics Iv, l/r, eh, el, Ss, oL which are ahnic 
and lean on the following words ' 

C 2, Mfetheg (Jn» i.e. a bridle\ a small perpendicular stroke under 
the consoiiant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondaiy stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents. It sems, however, in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence other names of Mellieg 
are Ma’Vikh, i. e. lengtiuner, and Ga'ya, i. e. raising of the voice, 
which is Great Ga'ya with long vowels, otherwise Little Ga'ya} 

^ This is subdivided a-ain ir,te 

(,«) the ordinary Metheg of the^oounter-tone, as a rule in the second ^opent 
syllable before the tone, e.g. Dnxn (cf. also such oases as "l'S”T)^D) ; jjjgg 

in the third when the second is closed, e.g. D'yansn (also in" such eases as 

and when the third is not suitable for it, even in the fourth 

sXbl ‘f ® *0“®- This Mbth«g may be repeated in the fourth 

yllable befoie the tone, when it already stands in the second, e. g. Di'njJa 

Finally it is always iidded to the vowel of an onen nlfimo •*** • • ^ 

M&theg (6.g. on the other hand or to a 

word beginning with S‘wa before the tone-syllable, e.g. 'h-nbSKl 

&o. the object being to prevent the from becoming ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 

^U,, &c., according to h, d, cf. § 10 g. &). 

f (6) The fi-m or indispemaile MUMg. (a) With all long vowels (except in 

toe TO.,1 „ . .yitoi. , g, 

.ta-eh toe “Z™,?: 

^ ™ ”■ *“■ *“ >'•<■•« “»• 

<““1* "»•« M'bwiee ~n„„, u 

wi.™ ..to. v„,. to toe/tta vrmrsf I", i '!'■ 

preformative syllable of all forms of n'H to' be and n5 v!'’r W / 
stands under the n or n e ^ 

- n, e.g. n ;,T , n;npi {ya-ye, Wg-yS), &c., of. 

s. Baer, iM6th6g!^&tzungmLh“X6n°abei?i&, treatment by 

Archie fdr die wissenschaftl. Hrforschunn ^.i o.-.. Merx’s 
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§ ^3 (0 With the Qames of the plural forms of r)4 house (thus 

Mttimy cf. § 96 under ^ prithee ! to guai*d against the pro- 


nunciation bottim, bnnd , — Every kind of light Meth^g may in certain 
circumstances be changed into a conjunctive accent, e. g. 2 Ch 34^^, &c. 

2. The grave MetMg (Ga*yd in the more limited sense) is especially employed ^ 
in the follovp-ing cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short vowei 
or an initial §®wa : (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 
B, when followed by S^wd under a consonant without Dages, e. g. n^ppn^ 
j &c.^ but not before ^ (before which 1 also remains without MMheg, with 


the exception of and when they are followed by Maqqepkf or accented 

with Pasta)j nor before the tone-syllable of a word, and neither before nor after 
the common MUMg ; likewise not in words which are connected by a con- 
junctive accent with the following word ; (6) with the interrogative H with 
Pathah (except when it precedes Pages forte or the tone-syllable of the word), 
e. g. When a S^ivd follows the n and after the S^vbd there is an untoned 

syllable, Baer places the MMSg to the right of ih& Pathah, e. g. Gn 27^'^ 

(but ed. Mant. and Ginsb./BH) ; (c) with the Pathah or S®gol of the article 
before a guttural (which cannot take DageS), e. g. b‘'inn. — ^The Shod* 

Ga‘yd is especially important in the accentuation of the , for purposes 
of musical recitation ; it stands chiefly in words whose principal tone is 
marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e. g. rPHl ^ 1®. 

3. The euphonic Ga^yd, to ensure the distinct pronunciation of those con- //. 
sonants which in consequence of the loss of the tone, or because they close a 

syllable, might easily be neglected, e. g. ^ 4 ^ 5 (here to 

avoid a hiatus) 28^, or in such cases as Jb 33^, &c . } Gn 

MMheg (especially in the cases mentioned in i, b, a) is a guide to correct 
pronunciation, since it distinguishes d from 0 (except in the case noted in 
§ 9 r, 5) and t from z j e. g. *d-khHd (she has eaten), but 'bkhld 

(food), since the stands here in a toneless closed syllable, and must 

therefore be a short vowel ; thus also (they fear), but yifu 

(they see), (they sleep), but ^1^^^ (they repeat). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, do not consider the syllables lengthened by Mbtheg as open. They 
regard the S®w^ as quiescent in cases like ^^id belonging to the pre- 

ceding vowel ; cf. Baer, Thorat ^Emetli, p. 9, and in Merx’s ArchiVj i. p. 60, 
Rem. I, and especially Pikduke ha-famim, p. 13. 


§ 17 . Of the Q^ri and KHMbh, Masora marginalis and 

finalis. 

On Q®re and K.®thibh see Ginsburg, M\, p, 183 ff. ] 

1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits variants 
of an early date {§ 3 c), called *’1?^ io he rmi, since, according to 


^ The common form is with an accent on both syllables, in which 

case, according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For 
the above mode of writing and position of the tone cf. Is 38^, Jon 4^, 

^ ii6^ 

2 On the necessity of the punctuation as passive participle (*= 

P 



COWLEY 
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tlie opinion of the Jewish ci-itics, they are to be preferred to the 
i.e. what is written in the text/ and are actually to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the’ marginal reading (the Q^re) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be applied to the 
marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the KHMhh) its own 
vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42^ ^. 5 ^ occurs in the text, in the 
margin ''ip Bead we (or according to Jewish tradition 

in the text, in the margin A small circle or asterisk in the 

text always refers to the marginal reading. 
h 2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called '’IP S'*)!? {scripium et 
non lecjendum)j e.g. Hb? Jer 38^®, Db 5 39^^ 51^. Conversely, words 

not contained in the text, but required by the Masora (as indicated 
by the insertion of their vowels), are called Mp '•p.pj e.g. 2 S 8'’, 
Jer3i*'’^l See further Struck, Frolegomena Critica, p. 85; DiJcduke 
§§ 62, 64; Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 if. 

C 3 . In the case of some very common words, which are always to be 
read otherwise than according to the KHMhk^ it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to place the Q^re in the margin, but its vowels are 
simply attached to the word in the text. This Q^re perpetuum occurs in 
the Pentateuch in (Qerl wherever bbin stands for the feminine 
(§ 32 l)j and in (K^thibh Qer^ always, except in Dt 22^“ 
(but the Sam. text always has N'Tl, nnyj). The ordinary explanation 
of this supposed archaism, on the analogy of Gx’eek 6 ttols and 17 Trats, 
our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene 
use ; for nnyi is rather a survival of a system of orthography in 
which a final vowel was written defectively, as in riJjDij; cf. § 2 n.— 
Other instances are: (Q. Gn 30^® &c^,*see the Lexicon, ^ 

and Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 84, and below, note to § 47 

(Q. properly ; nin^ (Q. the Lord), or (after 

ni.T (Q. properly .njn: Yahwe (cf. ? 102 w, and § 13s <7 

note) ; on for '3^, ^ 

d ; 4 . The masoretic apparatus accompanying the biblical text is 
divided into (a) Masora marginalis, consisting of {a) Masora {mar- 
ginalis) magna on the upper and lower margins of Mm. ; {^) MmoTa 
{marginalis)parva between and on the right and left of the columns ; 


instead, ot np Q ri, which was formerly common but is properly ■ 
i^lectum est), see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bihl^Aram,, p. 81, note. 


. past tense 
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(&) Masora finalis at tlie end of the several books, counting Samuel, 
Kings, Minor Prophets, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles, each as one 
book. On all three varieties see especially Ginsburg, Introd,, p. 423 ff., 
and the appendices containing (p. 983 ff.) the masoretic treatise from 
the St. Petersburg MS. of a.d. 1009, and (p. 1000 ff.) specimens of 
Wb Masoi^a arm and magna on two chapters. 

In nearly all printed editions only the Masora finalis is found, indicating ^ 
the number of verses, the middle point of the book, &c., and a scanty 
selection from the Masora parva. The following alphabetical list of technical 
expressions (some of them Aramaic) and abbreviations, may suffice with the 
help of the lexicon to elucidate the subject. Further details will he found 
in the appendix to Teile’s edition of the Hebrew 0 . T., p. 1222 ff. 

' letter. kW nisi, except middle. = in the 

formula without 'Athnah or Soph-pasuq i.e. although no ^Aihnah or 

Soph-pasuq is written. 

3 with, before names of vowels or accents, as pDp Qames with Zacieph 
used instead of Pathah (§ 29 i). — O as a numeral as in *2 twrj 

accents. nifp) 03 , see ~ XHMS (Aramaic) in another copij; 

Ph = DnSDB inothm^ hooks. nn|l (Aram.) after. 

fern. marked with Dage} (or Mappiq). leaf, page. 

fern. tAyV,] (Aram.) small. 

^in profane, not sacred, e.g. 19^ because not referring to God. 

except. “IDH written defectively, also vvaniing as 'H ^aleph is omitted, 
accent (see 3 ) ; DyiO in Hiphil to chant an accent, 
superfuous. 

ji^3 here. ^ 5^3 (Aram.) total, as adv. in general. 

(Aram., from IT’K tib non est) «the form is mi found elsewhere. 
accurately corrected. ^'OfuUi.e. written plewe. helow^ 

(§150). n^vpbn= 53 ' 5 Ji 5 a (§ 15 c). separated, the name of the 

strangely formed Nuns before ip 1072^ (§ 5 n). that which is read^ 

the name for all the 0 . T. scriptures. part. 

nj fern, nnj quiescent, i.e. not sounded. <^oncealed, i.e. only retained 

orthographically. a point, pointed. 

see 3 . }D’D aijnaov, sign, esp. a mnemonic word or, frequently, sentence, 
'‘JD-Dttt?' total. (§ igy). 

column of a page. 

p^DS a masoretic verse. KiJDS a space, esp. in the phrase p^DS y^p^3 ''S 

a space icithin a mrse, e.g. Gn 35^® ; ef. H. Griitz, Monatschriftfilr Gesch. u. ITiss. 
des Judentums, i 8 >jS, p. 481 ff., and H. Strack, ibid. 1879, P* 26 ff. 

see above, c. D'llp properly fem. 

iDiih Qames, Kpip reader of the sacred text. 

Kmi, nnsi, *> 1:131 (Aram., all fern, sing.) large. 

word (consisting of more than one letter), suspensa (§ $ n, 

note 3). *>11 (Aram.) iwo, ^ * 


CHAPTER II 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANG-ES OP LETTERS : THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE 


§ la 

The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 

of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to syllables 
and the tone. 

§ 19 . Changes of Consonants. 

a The^ changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation, assimilation, 
rejection, aMition, transposition, softening. ' 

1 . Commutation^ may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganie or homogeneous (cf. § G <f), e.g. dSjj, 

exuU, nnV, Aram. to he weary, J’nb and ^*03 to press, “UD 

and 130 to close, DpD and £3^3 to escape. In process of time, and 

j)artly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds 
especially were changed into the softer, e.g. pRS into pn’^ to laugh, 
into to reject, and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes: 

f into 1, into n, 5t into !3. In many cages these mutes may be 

regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the pronunciation. 

'( The interchange of consonants, however, belongs i-ather to the 
lexicographical treatment of sterns ^ than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong the interchange (a) of n and D in Hitlpdel 
(§ 54 5) ; (6) of 1 and ^ in verbs immae J6d (§ 69), for 1^1, Sees. 

b 2, usually takes place when one consonant’ which 

closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable 
and forms with it a strengthened letter, as illwstris forinhustris, affero 
for adfero, <rvXXa/j,fidv(o for crvvXay.fd.vo). In Hebrew this occurs, 

bungenO^*^’ J’orscAawffm, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 £f. (‘ Laufcversohie- 

“ See in the teieon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 
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(a) most frequently with e.g. (for min-sdm) from n5t? C 
(for min'Zh) from this, (for ^inten) he gives. ^ is ml assimilated 
after the prefix e.g. nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. (cf. however ,^05 ^or ndthdntd) except when another 

follows, cf, § 440; nor in some isolated cases, as Dt 33^, Is 2g\ 58^ 
all in the principal pause; on and f 68^, see § 51 k, and 
§ 66 /. 

( 5 ) Less frequently and only in special cases with b, D, *1, e.g, g 
(for yilgah) he takes i for mithdalher] for yithtammd ’, 

for tithMnen', for for ^aliadt\ but in i S 4’^ for 

read probably 

(c) In isolated cases with n, 1, h e.g. pdtliee I if from 
1 and '» mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dages, however, is omitted when 
the strengthened consonant would stand at the end of a word, since 
the strengthening would then he less audible (§20 T), e.g. nose 
(from ^an'p), to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation,^ 
and in place of it the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i. e. takes Dage^, 

e. g. from (§ 59 g), pgX for p^D^ (§ 66 e) is an Aramaism. 

3 . Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con-^r 
sonants, especially the sonants J and b, the gutturals and n, and the 
two half vowels ) and ^ . Si|ch rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word {aphaeresis), when these weak con- k 
sonants (K, **, b, J) are not supported by a full vowel, hut have only 
S®wa, e.g. we, also for ^ 1 ] ; np for Hpb; for 

•’n for TO Ez 2'". 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel is supposed to occur in 'll t, 
Ju 19^1 for in;; ; in 2 S 22^1 for nrinj ; in niSJ? for Je 42^0 ; on ng 

EZ17® for np^, and on pnjj Ho 11? for DH^b, see § 66 g, end. In reality, 
however, all these forms are to be regarded merely as old textual errors. 

( 5 ) In the middle of a word {syncoj>e), when S®wa precedes the fc 
weak consonant^; thus in the case of (see further § 23 b-f, and 

^ Such a suppx’ession of a letter is sometimes inacGUj*ately called ‘ backward 
assimilation’.- 

2 Syncope of a strong consonant (JJ) occurs in **3 prithee ! if this stands for 
(see lexicon), also in Am KHhibh for (cf. npp^'l if), and 
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§ 68 l^h), e.g. in »» for As a rale in such oases, however 

the K IS orthographically retained, e.g. for Syncope 

occurs frequently in the case of n, e.g. for 23 h and 

§ 35 for ij'apoj (§ 53 a). ' ^ ^ 

Syncope of N with Sewa occurs in Such cases as 'fixa for 'Jixa 
(cf. § 102 m); Ze ii^> On the cases in which N is whollv 

omitted after the article, see § 35 <f. \ 

Finally, elision of 1 and » in verbs n"J> (§ 75 h) is an instance of 
syncope.— On the syncope of n between two vowels, see § 23 A 

ip^ocope), e.g. iT^? pr. name of a city (cf. 
ret^' ’ A realljr rejected is orthographicaUy 

rnd775 verbs n"!^, see § 24 g, 

am to n_ a, see § 44 a, and § 80 /. ^ " 

m 4. To^ avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound Alenh 
prosthetic- with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. 5Jhm aS 
mni arm (cf spiritus. French esprit).~A prosthetic u 

^ occurs probably m 3 -)PS? scorpion; cf. Arab, 'ns/^r bird (stem sa/ara). 

for nD?l?uT t r"''® grammar, e.g.' Wn 

r (§ 54 6) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 

the exicon (B'M and 3.^3 ^amd, nbtpb^ and .10^6? garmeni) but h 
mostly confined to sibilants and sonants ’ ^ ’ 

(cf Synac ramah = rahrab) ; nisaitp phplacteries for taph- 

§ 20. The Strengthening {Sharpening) of Qmsonants. 
a 1 . The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by Daad forte i, 

necessary and essential (Z)a^«"„acass«re««i) ^ 9 ^ forte, ib 

(«) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 
in Jos ips for (as jji j Probably, however and “1^11 

.uieS^' g-s a list of JmiSght words with 

ummschaftUche meohgi^ 1894. p. 451 ^ ’ ^^^^oSberger, in 
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without an intermediate vowel or mobile ; thus we have ’3DJ for 

^^^63 nathdn-wd and for 

( 5 ) in cases of assimilation (§19 h-j\ for yintm. 

In both these cases the Dages is called comjpensativum. 

({?) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. he has 
learned, he has^ taught {Dages characteristicum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26 e), e.g. camels for g^mdUm; 
cf. § 93 ee and § 93J3J?. 

This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take place f} 
when the first has a vowel or mobile. In the latter case, according to 
the correct Masora, a compound S^wd should be used, preceded by Meiheg, e. g. 

&c. (cf. § 16). This pointing is not used before the suffix 

e.g. < 3 -n 27^, but the first 5 has a voca?, S^wd, otherwise the second 13 

would have Dagel lene. Also when the former of the two consonants has 
been already strengthened by JDage'i forte, it can only have a vocal Shed, and 
any further contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases 

where Bagel forte has been omitted (see below, m), e.g. properly 

Hal-lHu. The form ’’333 H \p 9^^ (not ** 33311 ) might be explained as imperat. 

Pi'Sl* *> 33311 ; if it were imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic 

root would be as strange as it is in ^l^y Jer 49^8, and in the imperf. D’lltJb 
Jer 5®. : 

2 . A consonant is sometimes strengthened merely for the sake of C 
euphony {Dage^ euphmicum), and the strengthening is then not so 
essential. This occurs ^ — 

[a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dagel 
forte conjunctivum : (i) in tbe first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone (or occasionally the counter-tone) on the first 
syllable/ when closely connected with the preceding word, if that 
word ends in a tone-bearing Qames (1^-7-) with *§^ii;f2 mobile preceding, 
or a tone-bearing n_ , — called p^’ll'l (i. e, compressed) by the Jewish 
grammarians. 

The term menosyllable here and in / (by § 28 e) includes Segholates like 
^ 51 , *^0*^3 ^®11 forms like *> 13 , and even |j; 33 . 


^ Cf. Baer, ‘ Be primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione,^ in his 
Liber Proverhionm, Lpz. 1880, pp. vii-xv ; F. PrUtorius, ‘ Ober den Ursprimg 
des Bag. f. conjunctivum,’ in ZAW, 1883, p. 17 ft. (aseribed to an original 
assimilation of n or 3 ). 

^ alone, although having the tone on the. ultima, invariably takes 

the Bages forte conj, when with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex fiio-so 

. . V . , . 
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T 1 ^ connexion of a inonosyUaWe 

^ith a following However, it also applies to cases likeS^Ss 

Nn s.- nKrnngi, an and even w^ 

an 43 .». In all these' examples the tone, were it dfor the’ 
Maqqeph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 

JT,', S; ’ i-" v»n» n, . 

.391 

2 2 . In i<3 ,j3ri Gu 192 (where Maqqeph is represented bV a conjunctive 

c . s»h,^„n «5 tt.„a nj^ 

-- “■•” “• »- -Vi* « 

/ (2) n the Si-rt letter „f , nonosylleble, or of . n-ord with the tone 

» the fat eflteU. .de, . eioeely c.nneoted „« .„dte, " “l!“" 
/A ' -Trr f v*-f the Jewish grammarians p'niD tin 

Thr*”t7^t-^' ' ^ longinquo (in respect of thV'tone)" 

The ^ „e ,.o , .be followiej t«..-.,ll.ble b, 4„-/„,e ft 

here also due to the exigencies of rhythm, e.g. 'ail n'aBi V' 68>»- 

. m^'in'.,,. e.te;.n„ptl aC.;^ 

forms as 'i> Gn 21^, “ID^ nttb d,26>» '313 nom Th « . 

even "in* maps Is AO® tl p thp V ’1 

.4 ’A--' ^ ^ t^e tone is thrown hach 

m1,T iT otherwise would Lve 

1x1 rbT4”]r“ ”* r 

the place of the accent, cf. Qn jig, n \n 

tee Ztepef b, .ted tie .ttetete’d L?“nH 

r^n^’^fonl “ Wter VeleX' 
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character of the ; nj,,? Ho 8-; Xr""'" 

(a?e abol*?xfrand th but' orthopLle 

however, to indicate thaft!\rreTof 

consistently inseSed." On 2 oZ 

5 the lart ”?r •=h-acter 

Sr;,‘T;? Sv: r.trfs^ - ■ ‘ 

so always in '»3)5y Ju ^22 px ,8 h L ^ ^ 

consonant. Thus in o tv,i, • W^etuomm m the following 

... («) , S“ "(“ : Tn* r:s =f <’^^3 

Jb 21^2 (^^p'*). 33 j 41 , Jer 51^^, perhaps also 

7 ,vL 1 in the pro™ 

"SLSrr ' ■“ *'■ " r-“; 

/«.* occn“°“ °' **“ •‘"”8‘*‘““S. ®» •* W tke 1(» of the Bojrf / 

.t the of . „o,j, ^ ,tre.elie.^ 

i.IllS.°?&CS!,’''«’'!>':'. '■■" 1 » «lh»t a^, 0, o„„ 
Aa..e,„d^r7;3j7;;‘„|PJ3 b,.. 
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consonant ca^nnot easily be sonnded.^ In sucli cases tbe preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§27 c?)> multitude, from nni ; 

D? feo2)le, with a distinctive accent or after the article, Sy, from 
; but e. g. garden^ daughter, with the final consonant 
virtually sharpened. On the exceptions thou (fern.) and 
tJiou (fern.) hast given Ez 1 6 ^, see § 10 k 
7)1 ( 5 ) Yery frequently in certain consonants with mobile, since 

the absence of a strong vowel causes the strengthening to be less 
noticeable. This occurs principally in the case of 1 and ** (on ] and I 
after the article, see § 35 5 ; on after “np, § 37 h); and in the 
sonants D ^ and ^ ; also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural 
follows (but note Is 62®, as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly 

read, while Baer, has ' 9 !?^ compensatory lengthening, and others 
even 'DSD; 'SD^D Gn ty^fD 38“ for'?')?, i K 7^® ; 

-n^'^S I K 19“ from Ez 40^^ and DiDB)!? f 104“; CJnE'D 

Jon 4^^, Ex 8^&c.) ; — and finally in the emphatic p.^ 

Of the B^gadh^jphath letters, 3 occurs without Dages in Ju 8®; 
3 in Ez32^‘^; 'i in Is 56^, 147® (wo^ in jer49‘'^^’), 

supposing that it is the Participle Niphal of nij ; lastly, n in 
Is 22^®. Examples, (so always the preformative ) in the 

imjperf. of verbs), n^^O^)?, '’? 3 n, ^b'zp., 'is|»?, 'KD?, W?-), ?nK, 

&c. In correct MSS. tbe omission of the Doges is indi- 
cated by the stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. However, in 

these cases, we must assume at least a virtual strengthening of the 
consonant {Dages forte imjglicitum, see § 22 c, end). 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22 5 . 

71 Bern. i. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the 
later Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally 
Ureq, (cf. m%le for mille), e. g. h& makes them afraid, for fPin** Hb 2^^ (where, 
however, it is perhaps more correct to suppose, with KCnig, a formation on 
the analogy of verbs and moreover to read with the LXX), nip**! 

Is 50^1 for nipt, 

0 2. Yery doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthen- 

ing is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 3, Thus for 


So in Latin fel (fox fell), gen./eZh's; met, mellis; os, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, 
but only in the middle *(as in Old High German), e g. val (Fall), gen. valles: 
swam (Sckwamm'^ , &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2nd ed., i. 3 S3. 

® Bage'i forte is almost always omitted in D when it is the prefix of the 
participle Pi'el or Pu'al, hence ^ 104* HTliJDn 'who layeth the beams, but fllptSn 
the roo/Ec lO'® (ef. nDN^an the work, &c.).' ’ ‘ ' 
2 According to someafso in D in Is 17“ ; but see Baer on the passage. 
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^tyD Is 23^^, read (o^ n'’5Wt?)5 and for La 3^2, read ^tDR In 

Nil 33^® is not an instance of compensation (see § 67 0, end). 

§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues} 

The harder sound of the six B^gadh^'phath letters, indieated by ^ 
Bages lene, is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6 71 and § 1 3). The original hard sound 
is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, but 
when it immediately follows a vowel or mobile it is softened and 
aspirated by their influence, e. g. jgaras^ yifhrds, kdl^ 
PMioL Hence the B^gadh^fhath take Dages lene 

( I ) at the beginning of words : (a) without exception when the h 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. 'uhlcen 

{therefore)^ ‘‘If Y'p/es p^ri{fi'uit-tree); {h) at the beginning of a section, 
e. g. Gn i', or at the beginning of a sentence, or even of 

a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§ 15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive 
accent in such a case prevents the vowel from influencing the following 
tenuis, e. g. and it was so, that when, Ju (but 

Gn 

Eem. I.. The vowel letters H, •», 1, K, as such, naturally do not close a C 
syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
B^gadlfphathy e. g. PO, &c. On the other hand, syllables are closed by 

the consonantal 1 and (except ^nh"*l2 34^^ ; rl5 Ez 23^2 ; D5 

\p 68^®), and by H with Mappiq ; hence e. g. there is Dage^ lene in dn'3 and 
always after nin', since the Q®re perpetuim of this word (§ 17) assumes the 
reading . 

2. In a number of cases Dage^ lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in CL 
close connexion. This almost always occurs with the prefixes 3 and 3 in the 
combinations 33^ 33^ 33 (i*e. when a B^gadJfphaik with §®wi precedes the 
same or a kindred aspirate) and D3 (see Baer, L. Psalmontm, 1880, p. 92,® on 
ip 2f) ; cf. e. g. I S 25b Is 10b ip 34b Jb 19® ; 33 is uncertain ; *13, *13^ and 
33 according to David QimM do not take Dages, nor 33, 33, and S}3 accord^ 
ing to the Dikduke ha-famim, p. 30. Sometimes the B^gadJfphaih letters, even 
with a full vowel, take Bage^ before a spirant (and even before H in 
I K 1232) . cf, the instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tenues before K). 

In all these oases the object is to prevent too great an accumulation of 
aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always represent the 3 and 


^ Cf, Delitzsch, Ztschr.f, MTi, Theot u, Kirche, 1878, p. 585 ff. 

2 Also L. Proverhiorum, 1880, Praef. p. ix; &nd Bikduke ha-famim, p. 30 (iii 
German in Kbnig’s Lehrgeh., i.p. 62). 



> The exceptions ijNnp; Jos 15=8 (^ee my, on this passage), a K i 

and OmpH Jos 1556 may perhaps be due to the character of the p 
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a, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x and 0 ; XepoiijS, XoASafo;, $ap^.dp, 

&c.— The forms (after 'n»bp Is 54J», and ^> 3^3 (after 'n'Nbl) Jer 20^ 
are doubly anomalous. * ' ' * * ‘ 


^ (2) In tlie middle of words after quiesems, i.e. at the 

beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant/ 
e.g. NSi’l/ yirpa {he heals), ye ham hilled] but after S^wd mohile, 

• S’ ^^^ 2 ^hd (Jieal thpu), she was heavy, 

J* On and similar forms, see § lo 

^ Whether S^wci be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a follow- 

particular fqvm. It is almost 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. ^©*1*1 
pursue,^, (not IS-jn) from fl'Tl ; („ot because originally 

but *» 3 pp from the ground-form malk. 

{h) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd p.ers. d 5 

/D-— , since §®wa mobile is .characteristic of these forms (see § 58/; § 91 t)/ 

Eera. Forms like thou (fern.) hast sent, in which we should expect 

an aspirated H after the vowel, cf. “nnjl Ex 18®, have ai’isen from JjinJjSy '^jn^ 
tenif*cf**| 28*e”^ simply a helping vowel has no influence on the’ 


§ 22 . Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

a THe four gutturals n, n, ji, a, in consequence of their peculiar 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but K, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of s), differ in several respects from 
the stronger n and fl. 

h 1. They do not admit of Pages forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see belowj note i), the 
Jrengthening of the gutturals was hardly audible to the Masoretes. 
ilut a distinction must be drawn between (a) the complete omission 
of the strengthening, and (6) the mere echo of it, commonly called 

/ia?r doubling, but better, wV^2taZ strengtheinijg. 

C In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or modified.^ 
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For a distinction must again be drawn between tbe full lengtliening of 
Fatlmh into Qames — mostly before {always under tlie n of tbe 
article, see § 35), as a rule also before less frequently before H, and 
least often before n— and tbe modification of Patliah to S^gMl, 
mostly before a guttural ^iih. Qames, In tbe other case {virtual 
strengthening) tbe Dagel is still omitted,- but tbe strengthening is 
nevertheless regarded as having taken place, and the preceding vowel 
therefore remains short. This virtual strengthening occurs most 
frequently with n, usually with n, less frequently with J?, and very 
seldom with Examples of {a) (for 

yihhablie) ; also ^see more fully on the pointing 

of the article before 5? in § 35). — Of ih) (from minMt), 

&c. — 111 all these cases of virtual strengthening the 
Pages forte is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Pages 
forte imflicitum^ ocmlium^ or delitescens), 

2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after them (cf. A), d 
a short A-sound, because this vowel is organically the nearest akin 
to the gutturals. Hence 

(a) before a guttural, Patliah readily (and always before H, V 
closing a syllable) takes the place of another short vowel or of 
a rhythmically long e or d, e, g. nnt sacrifice^ not zebeh ; regport^ 
not seme. This is more especially so when a was the original vow^el 
of the form, or is otherwise ftdmissible. Thus in the Imperat. and 
Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, send thou, he mil send (not 
yiHoh ) ; Perf. Pi'el (but in Pausa D]^^) ; he will desire (not 

yihmdd)\ HPI and he rested (not wayydmh)] a youth. In nW 

and d is the original vowel. 

Bern. In such, cases as the has no consonantal 6 

value, and is only retained orthographically (see § 23 a). 

(d) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i. e. after all except jf 

the hard gutturals ^ (consequently not k), when standing at the end 
of the word, require the insertion of a rapidly uttered d {Palhah 
furtivum) between themselves and the vowel. This Patliah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is thus merely an 
orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in pro- 
nunciation, e.g. rtWi, Si 3 , SI, (when consonantal H is 

^ Priitorius, TJeher den riickweich. Accent im iSe&r,, Halle, 1897, P* ^ 7 ? 
remarks that Pixthah furtivum has not arisen, merely under the influence of 
the_ guttural, but is due to a duplication of the accented syllable, so that e.g. 

would also be pronounced although the short 

intermediate vowel was not so noticeable as before a guttural. 
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final it necessarily takes Ifappiq), but e. g. ’’Wl, &c., since here the 
rapidly iittei*ed d is no longer heard. 

g I^ch for icli^ &c., in some Swiss dialects of Grerman, is analogous ; a furtive 
Patha/i is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. In 
Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mesiah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZAW. iv. 79) write e, some- 
times a, instead of furtive Pathah, e. g. n ’2 Nwe, leSSoiJa (also ’laSSoti), 

h Rem. I, The guttural may also have an influence upon the following vowel, 
especially in Segholate fonns, e. g. ^^5 (not na'er) a youth, b^'i (notpo'e?) deed, 

^ The only exceptions are On'l. 

^ 2. Where in the present form of the language an whether original or 

attenuated from Pathak, would stand before or after a guttural in the first 
syllable of a word, a S^ghdl as being between ci and ^ is frequently used 

instead, e.g. B'Bnj (also '.^30, '’llj, &c. 

^ On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Bireq is retained even under 
gutturals when the following consonant is sharpened by Pages forte, e. g. 

narij n^n ; but when this sharpening is removed, S®gh6i is again apt to 
appear, e.g. constr. eonstr. fPtn. 


/ 3. Instead of sinfij>le mobile, the gutturals take without 

exception a com 2 )ound &hod, e.g. &c, 

d. When a guttural with quiescent happens to close a syllable 
in the middle of a word, the strongly closed syllable (with quiescent 
S^wd) may remain; njscessaiuly so with n,V, and n at the end of the 
tone-syllable, e»g. but also before the tone (see examples 

under i), even with 

But in the syllable before the tone and fui'ther back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially by a Hateph (as being suited 
to the guttural) taking the place of the quiescent and in 

particular that Eateph which repeats the sound of the preceding 
vowel, e. g. 3!yD,‘l. (also ' aspn:) ; (also pin;) ; pmd (for pSl6). 
But wlien, o-wiog to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the 
gateph is weakened into mobile, then instead of the Eateph 
its full vowel is written, e.g. nci); (from ’DnV.I. , ’J^lPa'lfrom 

?P). The original forms, according to § 28 e, were j/aWdM, 
pffl%ha. Hence nDV’, &c., are really only different orthographic 
forms of &c., and would he better transcribed by ya’^’m^dhH, &c. 


farther §§ 6^-65!^® compound §«wa in guttural verbs, see 

® ‘he choice between the three Hatephs, it may he remarked ■ 

(a) n, n, S at the beginning of a syllable prefer _, but N prefers _, e.g. 

ntoQ m, jnn I0 m, nbx to say when farther from the tone syllable, 
however, the — even under K changes into the lighter e.g. (poetil 
for -pS) to, but to you, pbN to eat, but -pax toneless on account 
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of Maqq.epli). Of. § 27 to. Tbe xst pers. sing, impei’f. Pi'ol regularly lias 
Likewise _ is naturally found under b? in cases where the ^ateph arises 
from a 'weakening of an original d (e. g. ’‘'IK Zion, ground-form and 
if there be a weakening of an original u (e. g. '‘ 3 K a flee% ’’35? affliction^ cl 
§ 93 Q'j ^)- 

(&) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Baieph-Pathah takes the 
place of &. simple SHcd ^nohile, e. g, HJKD nVn (see § 63 p) ; but if a short 
vowel precedes, the choice of the Bafeph is generally regulated by it, e.g. 
Ferf. Eipli, ‘T’Dlin (see above, i), Infin. (regular foi*m ; Per/, 

ifop/i. ipyn (regular form 5 ?ppn) j but cl Jb 6^^ (§ 64 a). 

5 . The *1, whicli in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6 c), q 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which the pre- 
ceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e. g, ^1? he has blessed for 
hirrahh, ^13 to bless for barrelcK 

( 5 ) The preference for a as a preceding vowel, e. g. and he saw r 
(from ^^1!); both for and he turned hach^ and for “IDM and 
he caused io turn bach. 

The exceptions to a are H'nD mormthf Pr 14^° ; hhorrdth and Urrekli^ S 
Ez 16^ (cl Pr t) ; ^^KW^ Ct 5"*; i S i S lo^*, 17^5^ 

2 K Ju 20^^ (cl § 20 h) ; ^ ^ 23^8, 2818^®; also on account 

of p'’ni (§ 20 c) Jer 22^3^ Pr 15^, 20^2, 2 Ch 26’® ; and on account of p’’mD ‘‘DK 
(§ 20/) I S 15®, Jer 39^2^ Hb 3^2^ Pr ii^^, Jb 39®, Ez9®. A kind of virtual 
strengthening (after D for |P) is found in Is 14®. In Samaritan and 

Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and the LXX write 
e. g. Xd^/ 5 a for 

§ 23. The Feebleness of the Gutturals K and n. 

1. The K, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule a 
entirely loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without 

a vowel at the end of a syllable. It then remains (like the German 
h in roh, geh^ nahte) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. 
K|D, (hut when a syllable is added with an introductory 

vowel, according to b below, we have, e.g. since the K 

then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not ‘'JK^D, 

(cf., however, § 74 a), 0 ^?? (^or mdsaHa)^ niK^DJ^, Similarly 
in cases like &c. (§ 19 1 ), and even in 

above, § 22 c), the K only retains an orthographic significance. 

2 . On the other hand^ K is in general retained as a strong con- h 

sonant whenever it begins a syllable, e.g, ^DKD, or when it is 
protected by a HaUfph after a short syllable, e.g. and finally, 
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whea it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent after a pre- 
ceding ^gMl or Pathah, e.g. -nSdar, ya'dimn. 

Even in such cases the consonantal power of K may be entirely lost, viz. 

C (a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after ^^uid mdbile. The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the and the K is only^ retained 

orthographically.^as an indication of the etymology, e.g. heads 

(for r^’SKm), Oinsa two hundred (for nfi'athdyim), Ez 25“ for 

'rjoaf; DSlia NehV for OKliS; fflXO Jb 31^ Dn 1^ for O’lHO; nnss 
for nnsa Is io“; Q'tto’n M(im, i S 14® for § 74 

§ 75 00); Nu 34^ from so always or niNsn 

I K 14“, Mi I^ &c., for nistsn. Sometimes a still more violent sup- 
pression of the N occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then 
causes a further change in the preceding syUable, e.g. worh for 

nDsjip (as in the Babylonian punctuation), for ; 7KDb 

or i’WDB' the tefi Jmnd, ground form sim’Al. 

d ih) When it originally closed a syllable. In these cases N is 
generally (by § 22 rn) pronounced with a JIaleph, -=j- or — . The 
preceding short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains 
the following K only orthographically, e. g. Nu 1 1^° for M (cf. 
Ju 9«), and TS'IKB Jo 2® for “ibsb for ; DWK? for 

but the contraction does not take place in Is io“. The short 

vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of N is entirely lost, 
in , &c. (see § 102 m), Is 41^ Ez 28“ for 

cf. it 24“ I K Is 10“ 

e Instead of this t? which has lost its consonantal value, one of the vowel 
letters 1 and Vis often written according to the nature of the sound, the 
former with o and the latter with 6 and i e.g. Q’’*! btijaio for At the 

end of the word H also is written for Ji& Jills for Jb (see 

Ibelow, T), 

jf B. When is only preserved orthographically or as an indication 
of the etymology (quiescent), it is sometimes entirely dropped (cf. 

§19!!:), e.g.'nyJbi^^for WX;; 'nSp Jb32“ for'’mfe; ’nmNuri’'; 

inRl 2 S 20^ Jer 8"' for 'ri.ffi 2 S 22^ but ''Tmm f i8'“ ; 

Doin Gu 25^^ for np'iN)?; n|pns for n|?!pnj«; iin^s? i s i” for 
D'pi xjr 22^ for a’csT ; nia Jb 22» for iiisa ; '’nhan i Ch n®’ 
for "isan, and so 2 S 23®'; nne' i Ch i2^for nnx^; nto'n^ 2 K 19^ 
KHMhh ht ni 8 ^n_^ (cf. 13 37='); n»n Jb 29' for nscn.'" in nbab 

^ In Jer 2 ^!®, is -anquestionably a corruption of for . 
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I K 5^^" (for tlie strengthening of the following consonant by 

Dages compensates for the loss of the 5 ^; in ITiDD Ez 2o‘^", if for 
(but read with Comill), the preceding vowel is lengthened ; cf. 
above, c. On for “ipKk, gee § 68 g. 

Rem. I, In Aramaic the ^ is much weaker and more liable to change than ^ 
in Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always 
iirm consonant. According to Arabic orthography, b? serves also to indicate 
a long a, whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter 
after Qames ; as in Hoio^^ for he rose up ; Pr lo^ 1322 for poor ; 
but in 2811^ the KHliihh the messengers, is the true reading ; cf. § 7 &. 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the K, instead of a compound k 
Shod, takes the corresponding full vowel, e. g, “litX girdle for ; cf. § 84 a, q, 
and the analogous cases in § 52 n, § 63^, § 76 d, § 93 r (d^!?nk)** 

3. An is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final u, i, or 6 , e. g, 1 

for ttbn Joio« (before « !), Is 28'2. These examples, however, 
are not so much instances of ^Arabic orthography’, as early scribal errors, 
as in Je 10® for and in 13920 for Cf. also 

Eo II® (§ 75 s) ; for *'PJ pure ; for Jli? ?/; for iSN' then (encUiic) ; 

Kiil'l for myriad, Neh 700*72. and NbT see § 33 k. 

4 . The n is stronger and firmer than the X, and never loses its k 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a worcP except in 
the cases noted below, in which it is completely elided by syncope. 
On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel 
letter, unless expressly marked by MapqAq as a strong consonant 
(§14 d). Yet at times the consonantal sound of at the end of 

a word is lost, and its place is taken by a simple n or more correctly n, 
with EcifiM as an indication of its non-consonantal character, e.g, 
to her for Zc 5’’^ &c. (cf. § 10^ g, and §§ 58 g, qi e) ; cf. also for 
(from ^nj) in proper names like &c. — Finally, in very many 

cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by syncope: 
{a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding S^wd 
mobile (see above, c, with l^), e.g. for (the n of the article 

being syncopated as it almost always is) ; for 01^03 [but see 
§ 35 7^], for for ; perhaps also an'' 33 ‘for 

Ez 27^‘b {b) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following the 
Hj e.g. iD^D (also written nfa^D) from sdsahu (a + ^=^)~A violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in DB (from i^D?), &c. 

^ Only apparent exceptions are such 'p?*q2?ernames as which 

are compounded of two words and hence are sometimes even divided, 
Cf. forms like for Another exception is the reading 

of many MSS. for the artificially divided form in the printed 

texts, .10462® ^ i 
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I Eem. In connexion with o and e, a n which only marks the vowel endin’* 
is occasionally changed into 1 or ■> (ixn=nsf3, 'Sn^nsn Ho 69), and with 
any vowel into S in the later or Aramaic orthography, but especially with 
«, e.g. sleep, I 2 f for ; XW: Jer 2329 for n’clj, &c. Thus it is 
evident that final H as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 

§ 24 . Changes of ike Weak Letters 1 and h 

Philippi, me Ausspraclie der semit. Konsmanten 1 und ' (mentioned above 5 e ft 
note I), a thorough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, he! 
non-syllabic, vowel-sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives : cf. also E Sievers 

Metnsche Stuclien, i. 15, * ’ 

a 1 and ’ are, as consonants, so tveak, and approack so nearly to tiie 
corresponding vowels u and i, that under certain conditions they very 
readily merge into them. This fact is especially important in the 
formation of those weak stems, in which a 1 or ' occurs as one of the 
three radical consonants (§ 69 ff., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which 1 and ' lose their consonantal ]rower, i. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
ot words; at the beginning they remain as consonants." 

Tire instances may be classified under two heads : 
h (a) When either 1 or ’ with quiescent stands at the end of 

a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel {u or i). It then 
merges in the homogeneous vowel, or more accurately it assumes its 
vowel-character (i as m, ' as i), and is then contracted with the 
preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained^ orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Thus 
tor huwsah; for yiyqas; so also at the end of the word, e. g. '"131? 
a IMrew, properly %riy, fern. pi. (and Dnaj;). wv Jb 4.1“ 

tor^V (cf. nm I S 25- KHhibK). On the other hand,’ if ke pre- 
ceding vowel be heterogeneous, 1 and ' are retained as full consonants 
on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. 1.^2? quiet, n the month of May 
W nation, Wii revealed. But with a preceding d the 1 and ' are mostly 
contracted into 6 and g (see below,/), and at the end of a word they 
are sometimes rejected (see below, g)» 

Complete syncope of 1 before i occurs in 'N island for 'IK ; 'Jt ruins 
for ' 151 ; 'T wat&ring Jb 37“ for 'll; \f 3 lywrnhig Is 3=^ "for '13 cf 

84«c,e, 93 2/}. •=> • 


On '=1 -,t m V = • i standing exception, see § 26. i and § 104 c. 
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Thus an initial ^ after the prefixes 3 , 1 , 3 , b, which would then he C 

pronounced with ^ (see § 28 a), and also almost always after p (see 
§102 5 ), coalesces witli the i to tj e. g. {n Judah (for 

Judah, as the Nile, J^o7* Judah} *’1'’?? from the 

hands of. 

ih) When 1 and *> without a vowel would stand at the end of the (1 
word after quiescent ^hod, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by H (e.g. from hilchy, as well as the 
regularly formed xveeping; cf. § 93 x) or become again vowel 
letters. In the latter case becomes a homogeneous Hireq, and also 
attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel becomes *S %‘(2 
(e.g. ‘’I® from properly 2)ary) •, i is changed sometimes into 

a toneless u (e. g. from tuhw). 

Rem. In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, 
a simple i may stand even at the beginning of words instead of ^ or \ The 
LXX also, in accordance with this, write TovSd for T0'ad«: for pni***. 

Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in Hebrew of drawing back the 
vowel i to the preceding consonant, which pi'operly had a simple vocal S^'-wd, 

e. g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali ^er 25®^ for (so 

Baer), Ec 2^^ for cf. also the examples in § 20 h, note 2 ; even 

Jb 39 =‘ C in some editions) for According to Qimhi (see § 47 h) 

was pronounced as iqfol, and therefore the ist pers. was pointed 
to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian iDunctuation always has i for a 
in the ist pers. 

2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 1 and ^ f 
quiesce after such vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down : 

(a) With a short homogemous vowel 1 and *» are contracted into the 
corresponding long vowel {it or t), see above, h. 

{h) With short d they form the diphthongs 6 and e according to 
§ 7 a, e.g. from from y'pt, 8ccJ^ 

Rem. The rejection of the half vowels *1 and (see above, &) oceixrs especially 
at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel («), if according to the ^ 
nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in 

^ According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such eases 
as a vowel letter. 

2 Instances in which no contraction takes place after d are, i Ch 1 2® ; 

Ho 7^2 (but cf. § 70 &) ; 5® Q^re; the locatives nm, 

&c. — On the suffix for see § 91 1 . — Sometimes both forms are 

found, as and ; cf. "'Tl living, consfcr. state '»n. Analogous is the 
contraction of nijo (ground-form mawt) death, consti*. flilD ; pj (ground-form 
*ayn ['am]) eye, constr. py. 

G 2 
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verbs nf, e.g. origiaally = = n)|, since a after the rejection of the ■> 

stands m an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to a. The 
n IS simply an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also for 
On the origin of see § 75 ,1 ; on as perf. and part, of Mp, see § 72 6 

and sr; on &c., from see § 69 On the weakening of 1 and to « 
see § 93 a:. ^ 






lat vowels in Hebrew are unchangeable, i.e. are not liable to 
attenuation (to Sevv^), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can 
be known with certainty only from the nature of the grammatical 
torms, and in some cases by comparison with Arabic (cf. § i m). This 
10 s good especially of the essentialhj long vowels, i.e. those lone by 
nature ox contractian, as distinguished from those which are Lly 
len^hened rhythmically, i. e. on account of the special laws wliich 
in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. The 
utter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or in 

■ e division of syllables, readdy become short again, or are reduced to 
a mere vocal S^wA. 

h 1 . The essentially long and consequently, as a rale (but cf. §260 
>37 n 0), unchangeable vowels of the second and third class, J, li, 4 , d, 
can often be recognized hj means of the vowel letters which accom- 
pany lem ( _, . g_g_ palace haa 

boundary, b^p The defective writing (S 8 it is /ndefd 1 !’ = 

enough e.g. and ; ^Nor hu™ 

IS merely an ortho^aphic licence and has no influence on the’quantity 
of the vowel; the in % is just as necessarily long, as in ^ 

written g.’‘)jBp’'for °°° sometimes 

long d and mArAiTr i-. i i 9 $ 239^. iiie naturally 

v".n j.:!: ^ 

fox asni, &c. ^‘^SMded as merely by a licence 
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3. Short vowels in closed syllables {§ 26 h)y which are not final, are d 

as a rule unchangeable, e. g. garment, wilderness, 

kingdom ; similarly, short vowels iu sharpened syllables, i. e. before 
D ages forte, e.g. thief, 

4. Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to C: 

Ihe omission of the strengthening in a guttural or ‘n, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, and now stand in 
an open syllable, e. g. 1^9 for ^13 for hurrakh, 

§ 26 . Syllable-formation'^ and its Influence on the 
Quantity of Voioels, 

Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long a 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal Shod, 
depends on the theory of syllahleformaiion. The initial and final 
syllables especially require consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. A syllable regularly begins with a consonant, 

or, in the case of initial 1 and ' (cf. note on § 5 ^), a consonantal vowel." 
The copula is a standing exception to this rule. According to the 
Tiber! an pronunciation ] and is resolved into the corresponding vowel 
^ before S^wd, and the labials, e.g. ; the Babylonian punc- 

tuation in the latter cases writes T, i.e. ] before a full vowel. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— h 

(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 

e. g. in where the first and last are open. See below, e, 

(h) "With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com- C 
pound syllable, as the second in ^5.^. See below, o, p. Such are 
also the syllables ending in a strengthened consonant, as the first in 
/9)2 qat-tel. See below, q. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as qost, d 
Cf. below, r, and §10 i-l, 

3. Ope7i or simple syllables have a long vowel, whether they have € 
the tone as in *^3 in thee, he goes, or are toneless as in 

a hunch of gr ayes. ^ A long vowel (Qames, less fi’equently Sere) is 

1 Cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer, Journal of PMlol, 1884, 

p. 494 ; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language/ Uebraica, 

Oct. 1884, p. 73 ff. 

2 We are not taking account here of the few cases in which initial Yodh is 
represontecl as simple 2, by being written '»N[ or K, see § 245, and especially 
§ 47 b, note ; nor of certain other eases in which with an initial vowel has 
only a graphic purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 

® In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebi’ew (a tong vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and sometimes 
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especially common in an open syllable before the tone (pretoiiic vowel) 

e.g. S’Si'?, 4-^.* 

Short vowels in open syllables occur : 

J W apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel 
fiom monosyllables, as hrook, house j n’I'J let him increase, from nahl, 

bayt, yirb ; cf. also the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § 280. 
g (h) In the verbal suffix of the ist pers, sing. ^ me), e. g. (Arab. 

qafalani). The uncommon form however (On 30®, cf. § 59/) 'proves that 

tbe tone-bearing Patha/i produces a sharpening of the following sonant and 
thus virtually stands in a closed syllable, even when the Nun is not expressly 
written with Lagel In cases like (§ 102, end) Patha/i is retained in 
the counter-tone after the 1?^ has become quiescent. 

// (c) Sometimes before the toneless local (§ 90 c), e. g. iTlillD towards the 

ivilderncss; only, however, in the constr. state (i K i pi’), since the toneless 
suffix does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly 

pronounced in close connexion); otherwise it is niSIlO. 

In all these cases the short vowel is also supported by the tone, either the 
principal tone of the word, or (as in h) by the secondary tone in the constr 
St., or by the counter-tone with Metheg, as in •’nK] above, g; cf. the effect of 
tlie a?‘$is on the short vow^el in classical prosody. 

■/ («!) In the combinations e.g. kis lay, noK), 

he wm and, Ms deed. In all these cases the syllable wL at first really 
closed, and it was only when the guttural took a Bafeph that it became in 
consequence open (but cf. e. g. TdN'. and ifas;.). The same vowel sequence 
arises wherever a preposition 3/3, b, or ’l 'copulative is prefixed to an 
initial syllable which has a Hafeph, since the former then takes the vowel ■ 


languaps, except of course in the case of naturally long 
\ owels. The_ above examples are pronounced in Arabic Wed, qatdld %iab 
Although it is certain therefore that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period’ 
a/wrt vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be dSed 
flllnwS pronunciation is due merely to an artificial practice 

SmnPi f th? solemn recitation of the O.T. text. On this hypotAsifwe 
sliould have still to explain, e. g. the undoubtedly very old len^theninn of * 
and » in an open syllable into S and 5 . len^tnening ot t 

Vit pretonic vowels are really long is shown by Brockelmann ZA 

XIV. 343 f., from the transcription of Hebrew proper names in the Nestoifau 
(hyiiac) punctuation, and e.g. from the Arabic ’Ibrahim = an- 13 i<. He 
regards their lengthening in the syllable before the tone as a meanVadonfod 
by the Masoretes to preserve the pronunciation of the toadiUonal vowlk 

*®wh“ht^heprS^ 

(|in , D?i>. , pop ,33^); and even in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown 

Esl'Erf I* M 

becomes ivl '''^*®“ *^® *®“® is moved forward it 
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contained in tlie ^afeph (nee § 102 d and § 104 d). To the same category 
belong also the cases where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a ' 

consonant with simple §®wa mobile, e.g. 

, (0) In forms like yahd^^-qu (they are strong), (thy A; 

deed). These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables 
(hence, e. g. ptHJ also occurs) ; is properly po'TOid ; cf. generally § 22 tUy 

end, and § 28 c. ’ 

Such cases as (§ 96), TOnH (§ 67 lo) do not come under this t 

head, since they all have d in a virtually sharpened syllable ; nor does the 
tone- bearing S^ghol in suffixes (e. g. ^‘^3'^), and other cases, nor for d 

before a guttural with (§ 22 c). On and see § 9 2?, 

4. Tlie independent syllables with a firm vowel wbicli have been in 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal S®wa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal S®wa 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e. g. ‘•ni? (cheek) l^kt ; \bn (sickness) If It ; 

7iMhA This concerns especially the prefixes 1, See § 102 . 

The Shod mobile is no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 71 
full vowel (e. g. Arab, yaqtuluj t| 3 Arab. H/rd, &c.) ; from this, however, 

it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental 
law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable), than are the 
exceptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metheg with S®wa in special 
oases (see § 16 f) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

5, Closed syllables ending v/itli one consonant, when without the 0 

tone, necessarily have shori vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words, ^ e. g. Hsbip queen, understanding ^ HDSn wisdom, 

3DJ) and he turned hack, DiJJl {wayydqdm), 

A tone-hearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel, p 
but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or S®gh61.® The 
tone-hearing closed penultima admits, of the vowels, only the tone- 
long d, e, d, not the longest t, i, d, 4; of the short vowels, only^X, d, not 
%y 4, 6 (bat on % and 4, see § 29 p). Thus ( 3 rd pi. mase. Iinperf 
Hiph.) but 3 rd pi. fern., and ( 2 nd pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 

but fern. 

^ In exceptions such as Gn (where sat is required by the character 

of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the 
following Maqqeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation ; 
similarly Sis sometimes retained before Maqqeph,e.g. Gn 2^3. -jAy 2^ 

^ See l q e, /. f occurs thus only in the particles DV, iP ; hut these 

usually (ip always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqeph. Cf. also 
such forms as 3^)1 § 26 rand § 75 q, - 
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2" 6. A special kind of closed syllables are tlie sharpewd, i. e. those 

which end in the same (strengthened) consonant with which the fol- 
lowing syllable begins, e. g. 'BN ’Im-mt, ib Ml-ld. If without the 
tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels; hut, if bearing the tone, 
cither short vowels as ^2311, or long, as HBE', Hfisn, 

see§ 2ol strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, 

r 7. Syllables ending with /tiv consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, nbi?, but some- 

ti^mes Sere, as 'I'lJ, or golem, Bpp however, § lo i. 

Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use of a 
helping vowel (§ 28 e). 


^ 7. 1 he Change of the Voivels, especially as regards 
Quantity. 

a The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed 
before It assiimed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 
text of the O.T. (see § 2 il'), have especially affected its vowel system. 
A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is indispensable 
loi the understanding of most of the present forms of the languao-e is 
derived partly from the phenomena which the language itself preLkts 
in the laws of derivation and inflexion, partly from the comparison of 
the kindred dialects, principally the Arabic. By these two methods 
we arrive at the following facts as regards Hebrew ; 

^nlv “iT& language has frequently retained 

only a hal -vowel (^^204 moSiZc), where there originally stood a full 
sliort vowel e.g. nblj (gi-ound-form ’agaldt) a waggon, (ground- 
form s^ayat) mghteousness, (Arab. gataU), bbp' (Arab'iwart 
C _ 2 That vowels originally short have in tie tonelyllabC 

in e open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 

l,^}. If, however, the tone be shifted or weakened, these tone 

a e still further shortened, or reduced to mere i'^wd mobile, or finally 
aie entirely lost through a change in the division of syllables • e o- 
(Arab, mmr) rain, when in close dependence on a followh; .'Sitfr! 

iual eonslruct (w'lth attenuation of the original o of c I'r i 7 ’ 
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According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed : 

1, The original, or a kindred short vowel reappears — d 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§26 6 ). Thus, hand, 

but the hand of Yahwe\ 1? son, but the son of the king] 

^3 the whole, but the lohole of the peojgU ; so also when a tone- 

bearing closed syllable loses the tone on taking a suffix, e.g. enemy, 
but thy enemy] finally, when the tone recedes, but DfJ'l 

{icayydqom ) ; but ^^.1. 

(h) To the same category belong cases like hook, but my 
hook] holiness, but holiness. In spite of the helping 

vowel, and are really closed syllables with a tone-long vowel ; 
when the syllable loses the tone, the original i or 0 (properly it) re- 
appears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final con- 
sonant : the lengthening of original i io e and it to 0 takes place only 
in a tone-bearing syllable ; in a toneless syllable the z or 0 (or u) 
remains, e. g. mother, but my mother ] pH law, plur. D'’pn ; but 
fV strength, (and ’’iV) my strength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, e 
takes place — 

{a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general 
to the following syllable, ^e. g. ^^|PP he has killed him] '*n|piiD 
primarily from Hp^D. Similarly d mostly becomes d even before 
a suffix beginning with mobile] e.g. 

from rip^D. 


(5) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the f 
strengthening of its final consonant (a guttural or Eel), e. g. 
for hlrrakh, see § 22 c. Cf. also § 20 n. 

(c) When a weak consonant (t^, O following the short vowel ^ 
quiesces in this vowel, according to § 23 a, c, d, §24/0. g. for 
^^^9, where the losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

{d) Yery frequently through the influence of the pause, i. e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§29 k). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§35 0). 

3. Y^hen a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently / 
moved foi ward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vow’el (short or tone-long) may, by a change in the 


:in 
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division of syllaWes, be weakened to mobile, or even be entirelj 
lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider {^\cd 
quiescens). Examples of the first case are, name, pi. but 

name, their names, word, constr. st. "< 5 *^ ; 

righteousness, constr, si np'iy ; an example of the second case is, 
hhssing, constr. st. n 2 "] 2 . Whether the vowel is retained or becomes 
S^y)d (£3*5, W, but and which of the two disappears in two 

consecutive syllables, depends upon the character of the form in 
question. In general the rule is that only those vowels which stand 
ill an open syllable can become S^wd. 

Thus tlie change into &^wd takes place in— 
k (a) The d a,nd e of the first syllable, especially in the inflexion 
of nouns, e. g. ^ 5*5 word, plur. £3^1'^ ; great, fern. hSh? ; heart, 
'33^ mij heart) but also in the verb, 31^n she will return, plur. 
hj'ai&'n , and so always, when the originally short vowel of the prefixes 
of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable which is not 
pretonic. On the other hand, an a lengthened from a before the tone 
is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the secondary 
tone, e. g. ; cf. § 49 u 

l {b) The short, or mei-ely tone-long, vowels a, e, o of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e. g. fem. qains,) yDi?', hap 

yiqfht) but note also p£3pb:, rpa-ift, &c., according to § 47 w’and 0 .' 
The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g.Tl^D Jdrg (gi-ound- 
form malk), ’apD my king) or, under the influence of a guttin-al, are 
weakened to Hateph, e.g. iSfJ boy, hjJ? his hoy. If the tone remains 
unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengthening 
of the word, e. g. hapi pausal-form for ” 

ni Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic rvord may be shortened, and the second 
changed^ info h^icd. Cf. ")3'j word) in the plur. 3'33'4; with heavy 

suffix Dn’n3'=| (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the attenuation of the a to 
% £66 further, s, t. 


n Eem. I. An S arising from = «, or by an obscuring of a (see 5 g 6) 
sometimes becomes U, when the tone is moved forward, e g 

Jee Paradigm Perf. Mpk. of dtp); fem. np«D, with .M., 

pna, ef. i^Iso the examples in § 9 0), is to be regarded as an orthographic 
*“ ■"'* “•» •“ ■>- <.■» 

0 ot .h. « ,1, ^ . .u«a i„ . 
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closed final syllable^ and o in a toneless syllable, e.g. D^.pJ he will arisen 
QplJ jussive, let Mm arissj DpJI and he arose. The only instance of it in an 
ultima which has lost the tone is DlJI Ex 16^® (see § 67 n). Similarly, of 
vowels of the I-class, e, i, and e stand in a tone-bearing closed final syllable, 
and e in a toneless syllable, e.g. he xoill raises Dp'' let Mm raise^ Dp®l and he 
ramd. The only instance of i in an ultima which has lost the ton© is 
Ju 9^''^ (see § 67 p). ^ " 

2. In the place of a Pathah \vq not infrequently find (according to § 9 f)p 
a S^gkol (e, e) as a modification of d : 

, (a) In a closed antepenultima,, e.g. in the proper names and 

where LXX = which is certainly the better reading, ef. Ulmer, 
Pie semit Eigennamenj 1901, p. 12; or in a closed penultima, e.g. but 

also 051.1 handy for yad^khmi. In all these eases the character of the 
surrounding consonants (see § 6 has no doubt had an influence. 

(b) Eegularly before a guttural with Qames or Ilatejfh Qames,q 
where the strengthening has been dropped, provided that a lengthen- 
ing of the Fathah into Qames be not necessary, e. g. his brothers, 
for *ahdw; false, for hahds] nnp governor, constr. st. 

coal] "pn the living (with the article, p for H) ; Nu 23^'*^, &c., 

and so always before H and n, as the months, see § 35 h. 

Before p and ^ S%'hCl generally stands only in the second syllable 
before the tone, e.g. the niciintains; pPp the guilt; immediately 

before the tone Fathah is lengthened into a (pretonic) Qames, e. g. 
*^PP/^^P; but cf. also Nu 8^. Before the weak consonants 

N and 1 (cf. § 22 c, q), the lengthening of the Fathah into Qames 
almost always takes place, e.g. ^^p the father, pi. the 

head, pi. Exceptions, towards the mountain, Gn 14^®, in 

the tone-syllable, for hdrrd] (pr. name) for Oil p as , , 

a form of the interrogative ^ (0), see § 100 on HD for flD (rlp)^ 

§ 37 f Finally, "^^ 5 ^ Ex 33® also comes partly under this head, in 
consequence of the loss of the strengthening, for and 

EeeMeUovb»i^n>z=b^\>^n) God strengthens. 

(c) As a modification of the original Pathak in the fii*st class of the seghdlate 7* 
forms (§ 93 when a helping vowel (§ 28 e) is inserted after the second 
consonant. Tims the ground-form kalb {dog), after receiving a helping S^ghol, 

is modified into ibs (also in modern Arabic pronounced kelb),^ yarli {month), 
with a helping Hlh The same phenomenon appears also in the 

formation of verbs, in cases like (jussive of the Hiphhl of H^a), with 
a helping iS®^/z6?, for 

3. The attenuation of d to % is very common in a toneless closed syllable. S 

(a) In a firmly closed syllable, iTO Ms measure, for (in a sharpened 

syllable) ; I have begotten from with the suffix *?] • cf. Lv i i^^, 

Ez 38^®, and § 44 d. Especially is this the case in a large number of scgholates 

^ So the LXX write MeXx*<^« 5 €/c for P 1 |'’ 35 p, 
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from the ground-form qafl, when combined 'with singular suffixes, e.c^. 
w.y righteousness^ for sadqi, ^ • : * 

t (&) In a loosely-closed syllable, i. e. one followed by an aspirated BegadJfpkaik, 
as your bloody for DDIp*|I, and so commonly in the st. constr, plun of 

segholates from the ground-form qatt, e. g. from (ground-form bagd) 

a gminmt. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is easily intelligible 
trom the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident from a com- 
parison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried out in 
a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown in 
the proper places.^ 

U 4* S^gkol arises, in addition to tlie cases mentioned in o and p, also from 
the weakening of d of the final sylhible in the isolated cases (H— for H ) 

in I S 28« (? see § 48 d), f 20* (?), Is 59S Pr 24W (see §482); for examples' of 
JUocative fonns in n see § 90 a end. 

Z) 5* Among the Ha?62J^-sounds _ is shorter and lighter than and con- 
sequently the vowel group _ _ is shorter than ; e.g. bilK Bdom, 

but {Edomite), shortened at the beginning because the tone is thrown 
forward j flDg {'^weth) truth, Snm his truth; t}^ 2 ^Jiidden, pi. Dnpb|;^.; 
but ; but also conversely n‘^y.3 fern, nflbjlj, cf. § 63/, 3^. *' 

chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 

J. e. tile change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or closely related vowels, from following one another in 

the same word.® Hence for lu 16 (unless). Cf. also pi?"!! from • 
fW-] from mi; p:D‘>^ from from HdS; OTJ; from stem 15)^; 

most probably also ojfspiing, lISp porcupine, for 4) , 'Sip , see § 68 c, note.-^ 
On the proper names and yiisy*;, which were formerly explained in the 
same way, see now Pratorius; ZEMG, 1905, p. 341 f. 

§ 28 . The Rise of Netv Voivela and SyUalles. 

(I 1. According to § 26 m a half-syllable, i. e. a consonant with S®wa 
mobile (always weakened from a short vowel), can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
pwa follows, the first takes a full short vowel again.” This vowel 
is almost always ffireq. In most cases it is probably an attenuation 
of an original a, and never a mere helping vowel. In some instances 
analogy may have led to the choice of the *. Thus, according to 
J 102 d, the prefixes |, 3 , before a consonant with mobile 

• “ ported as 

in » N • (from hi-yViMa, according to § 24 c); so too with Watv 
eoimUtive, e.g. ny,T1 for attenuated from ''1. The first half- 

I Analogous to this attenuation of d to i is tliA T 7 

prolixus; to the transition of a to « (see above ' <^ii^ngo ; laxus, 

si)argo, conspergo, V e above, a), the Lat. carpo, decerpo ; 

Qfl P^‘ in den semit Spr., n. xxix • A r;.. 7 

Stud u. 1892, p. 177 f., and Nestle, ibid., m cV? f ’ 

Except 1 and, which generally becomes H before a simple S= wa, cf. § 104 e. 
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syllable, after tbe restoration of the sboit vowel, sometimes combines 
with the second to form a firmly closed syllable, e. g. Nu 14'^ for 
Un^pliol, and so almost always in the infiii. constr. after 5^ (§ 45 ; in 

isolated cases also with 3 , as Jer 

2. If a guttural with Ilateph follows, the original d of the prefixes b 

is retained before Hateph Pathah, but before Hateph Seghol or Hateph 
Qames it is modified to the short vowel contained in the Ilateph. 
Thus arise the vowel groups -ttwtj asj 

135?^ to serve, to eat, m sickness. On the Metheg with every 
such short vowel, see § 16 /, 8. Sometimes here also a fully closed 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix takes the short voTVel, 
which would have belonged to the suppressed Ilateph, e. g. 3 bn^ for 

Is 47'' for nmb (see § 67 cc); but also ; and 
even Jb 4^ cf. Gn 32^®. So always in the Infiii. and Imperat. Qal 
of the verbs njn to he and »Tn to live, e. g. to he, and he ye ; 
even with Jt?, as on which cf. § 102 6 ; but n'ni, and he, 

and live, have e instead of ? under the prefix. For the Metheg, cf. 
§i6/,c. 

3. When a Hatejph in the middle of a word, owing to fiexional C 

changes, 'would stand before a vocal it is changed into the short 

vowel, with which it is compounded. This applies especially to cases 
in which the Ilafeph stands under a guttural instead of quiescent 

as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. he will stand 
(for but plur. for ya^m^dhd, and for nelfipUkhil 

(they have turned themselves)^ '^^ 1 / y^ork, cf. § 26 The syllables 
are to be divided ya d-m^dhi% and tbe second d is to be regarded 
exactly as tbe helping Pathah in Seed 

4 . At tbe end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- d 

sonants (§10 i, § 26 r), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant P) or a tenuis (viz. ^)7 o.g. l^t him 

turn aside, pW and he caused to drink, thou (fern.) hast said, 

and he wep% ‘^’^.‘1^. and let him have dominion, and he took captive^ 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided hy the Masora,^ which 4? 
inserts between the two final consonants a helping vowel, usually 


^ In Ju 16^® read not (with Opitius, Halm and others) . 

2 With a final the only example is ^D*!ri Pr 30®, where several MSS. and 
printed editions incorrectly have ^ without DageS. Instead of this masoretic 
caprice we should no doubt read f'lDin , 

® An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern 
Beduin, who pronounce such a helping vowel before h, dj PJ <if* Spitta, 
Gramm, des arab. Vulgdrdialektes von Aegypten^ Lpz. 1 8 80, § 43 d. 
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tShjMl, but wiili medial or final guttiirals a FatliaJi^ and after ** 
a Hireq^ e. g. Pj?! and he revealed^ for wayyigl ; leC it multiply^ for 
yirh ; holiness, groimd-form qud's ; brook, ground-form na/d ; 

2 for thou hast sent ; house, ground-form hayt These 
helping vowels are, however, to be regarded as exactly like furtive 
Pathah (§ 22/, y) ; they do not alter the monosyllabic character of 
the forms, and they disappear before formative suffixes, e. g. my 
holiness, home-ward. 

6. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple under the 

influence of the yause, see § 29 m ; on initial ^ for see § 23 k 

§ 29 . The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 

(I 1. The principal tone rests, according to the j\fasoretic accentuation 
(cf. § 15 c), as a rule on the final syllable, e. g. 

five examples on the formative additions 
to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the penultima, as in 
night, hut a closed penultima can only have the tone 

if the ultima is open (e. g. njsb, njDp), whilst a closed ultima 

can as a rule only be without the tone if the penultima is open, e. g. 
see also below, e, 

b A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 
principal tone, is marked by Metheg (§16 c). Words which are closely 
united by Maqqeyli with the following word (§ 16 a) can at the most 
have only a secondary tone, 

C 2 . The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place 
ill consequence either of changes in the word, itself, or of its close 
connexion with other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is moved forward {descendit) one or two places according to the 
length of the addition, e. g. ivord, plur. your icords; 

holy filing, plur. suffix with Wdw mi- 

secutive On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 2^ d,i-m, 

d 3. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima {ascendit) : 

^ On the apparent exceptions &c., cf. § 23 e ; other instances in which 

has entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained orthographical ly, 
are sm, (also '*|), mw% (Jb 1^^). 

2 In this form (§ 65 g) the Vages Zewe remains in the final Taw, although 
a vowel precedes, m order to point out that the helping Pathah is not to be 
regarded as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographic* indication of 
a very slight sound, to ensure the correct pronunciation. An analogous case 
is W 2/t^ad from n’ln (§ 75 y), - — . 
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(a) III inaBy forms of the Imperfect, under the influenceiif a pre- 
fixed Wdw consemtive (*1 see § 49 c-e), e. g. he idll say, and. 
he said ; he luill go, and he tvent Cf. also § 51 on the impf. 
Nipllai, and § 6^g, end, on the impf. Piel; on these forms in Pause, 
when the 1 consec, does not take effect, see below, 

{b) For rhythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when ^ 
a monosyllable, or a word with the tone on the first syllable, follows 
a word with the tone on the ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence 
of two tone-syllables.^ This rhythmical retraction of the tone, however 
receding, as it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is only 
admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultima, which 
now receives the tone, is an open syllable (with a long vowel; but 
see g), whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e. g. Gn i^, 4^^ 2 Ex 1 6^^ yfe 5'h 

104^^ Dn 11^3^ or a closed syllable with a short vowel, e.g. Dn? 

Gn 3^^, Jb 3”, 22*®. " The grave suffixes 03 -, fX, DH-, JH- are exceptions, 
as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances occur 
in which the above conditions are fulfilled, but the tone is not retracted, 
e.g. esp. with njn, and before K; cf. Qimhi, Mikldol, ed. Pittenberg 
(Lyck, 1862), p. 4^', line i3ff. 

Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima ivhich has lost the tone, i t f 
is perhaps not to be regarded in this case (see § 8 6) as a long vowel. At ' 
any rate it then always has, in correct editions, a retarding Metheg, no 
doubt in order to prevent its being pronounced as S^ghdl, e.g. pP^ 

Nu 2 4-^ ; cf. Hu 1 7^^, J u 20^, Is 66^ J er 23“®, Ez 2 2^®, ^ 3 7I and even with 
a follow! 11 g^wr^tre P athah Pr 1 See., although there is no question 
here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases the shortening 
into ^^fghol does take place, e. g. D?! who smiteth the anvil, Is 41^, 
for dyi I K i6^h — The retraction of the tone even occurs 

when a half-syllable^ with a S^^'wa mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e.g. ibTO^^^lGn 1 9^ and frequently; "JU f 28^; 

^ ^ Even Hebrew proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 
iambic riiythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be 
seen from the use of Metheg. — Jos. Wijnkoop in Barche hannesigah site leges de 
accentus miraicae linguae ascensione, Ludg. Bat. i8Si, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 
retraction of the tone does not occur, e.g. Is 45^, where the object 

probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus ; but cf. also Am4^3. Pratorius, m^er 
den ruckioeich. Accent m Heftr., Halle, 1897, has fully discussed the nasog ^a/ior. 

The reading (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez 16S for is rightly 
described by Baer as ^ error turpis^ — That an unchangeable vowel in a closed 
hnal syllable cannot lose the tone is shown by Pratonus from the duplication 
01 the accent (see above, § 22/). 
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■fSi®; *4’“> as also when the tone-syllableof the second word 

is preceded by a half-syllable, e. g. Gn (on the Dag, f., cf. 

§ 20/) ; Gn 15^ (cf. § 20 c). 

^ According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora 
^ throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtualUj sharpened syllable 
with a short vowel, e.g. [3 i S lo®, § loi a; 13 JbS^®, cf. LV522. 
^33 pnf b Gn 39^^-^'^, cf. Ho 9^ ; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 

to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a t'eally sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 
as in by Dgn 2 S 23^ ; 333 Jb34^®; cf. also Gn 4^^^ with Metheg 

of the secondary tone. We should read either or, with Frensdorlf, 

Massora Magna^ p. 1 67, Ginsb. , Kittel, after Bomb., D PH , Other abnormal forms 
are ^3 ptH^I Ex 4“* (for similar instances see § 15 c, end) and Dt 10®. 

h (c) In jpmise, see i-v. 


The meeting of two tone-syllables (see e, /) is avoided also by connecting 
the words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, 
e. g. 0^3^33 and he ivroie there^ Jos 8^^. 

t 4 . Very important changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the fpause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (verse) or danse. It is 
marked by a great distinctive accent ^ SilMq, 'Athndh, and in the ac- 
centuation of the books * 6 le w^ydred (§15 h). Apart from these 
principal pauses {the great gyause)^ there are often pausal changes {the 
lesser ]pause) with the lesser distinctive?, especially S^golta, Zaqegyh 
qatcn, and even witli Pasta, Tiiyhlia, Geres, and (Pr 30^) Pazev} 

The changes are as follows : 

k {d) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long m jpause, e.g. D^D; 

An d which has been modified to S^ghdl usually becomes d in gpause, 
(ground-foi*m qasr) in gpause p 2 K 1 ; p.S: Jer 22^^; 


^ In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or (at the end 
of a sentence) 51 (cf. e.g. Ex 21^^, Jer 3^ [but Ginsb. Pjinni], Eu 4^, Ec 1 [but 

Ginsb. Pg^'3'’] ; before) Jer 17*^) [see also § 29 «;]. TIN DSti? i S pKl 
Is 65^7, Pr25S, where d has 7 nima/i, are very irregular, but''"the lengthening 
here is probably only to avoid the Cacophony sdphh. ’oL In the same way 
nbrnEzi7i6 (with Mahpakh before H) and Dlp^l Ez 378 (with Barga before 


5?) are to be explained. The four instances of’iN for apparently require 
a different explanation ; see § 32 c.— The theory of Olshausen and others that 
the phenomena of the pause are due eniirebj to liturgical considerations i. e. 
that It IS ‘a convenient way of developing the musical value of the final 
accents by means of fuller forms * in liturgical reading (Sievers, Metr, Siudien, 
1. 236, also explains pausal forms like np&p, as Uate formations of tbo 

by the fact that similar phenomena are still 
to bo obseiwed m modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to 
rhythmical reasons of a general character, ^ 
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also in 2 K 4 ®^ read with ed. Mant., kc, (Baer 1). — becomes 
in pause 

Sometimes, however, tlie distinct and sharper a is intentionally retained I 
ill pausCj especially if the following consonant is strengthened, e. g. Jb 4“, 

or ought to be strengthened, e. g. HDS 2 S 12®, T 3 Is 8^, &c. ; but also in other 
cases as G-n 27®, because from cf. below, q; ‘ly 0n492'^; 

2 Cli 29^3 (so Baer, but Ginsb. '“JpH, ed. Mant. '"Ipn ) ; and regularly in the 
numeral yS’lK /oifr, Lv i &;c. In the accentuation of the three poetical 

books (§ 150!) the use of PatJia^ with ^Athnah is due to the inferior pausal 
force of especially after ‘dZe itfyored (§ 150); cf. ^ 100^, Pi’sc^ and 

^imhi, Mikhlol^ ed, Bittenberg, p. 5^, line 4 from below. Compare the list of 
instances of pausal d and e in the appendices to Baer’s editions. 


(5) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal J^hvd, it is restored 
in pause as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, e. g. b&\>j fern. 
(^qa.fld)j in 'pause ti), in 2>ause (from sing. 

; nx^o, nx.bp ; (sing. Vop^). The fuller endings of 

the Imperfect P and P-r (§ 47 w and 0 ) alone retain the tone even 
wlien the original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like ‘'OK 
(ground-form laky, parij), the original d returns, though under the 
form of a tone-bearing S^ghol, thus 'IQ ; original 7 becomes c, e.g. 
‘*?n, in patm original 6 (it) becomes d, (ground-form huly), 

111 pause '’bh (§ 93 £c, 2/, z)» 

On the analogy of such forms as '’nb, &c., the shortened Imperfects 71 
and become in pause ’’D.', because in the full forms Jiq 
will 5e, and lie will live, the t is^ attenuated from an original d^ 
Similarly shoulder, in pause £33^ (ground-form ^alduii), and the 
[iron. ''3^ I, in pause cf. also the restoration of the original d as 
e before tbe suffix thy, thee, e. g. w'ord, in ^^ciuse ; 

he guards thee, in pause but after tlie prepositions P, 

(n^) the suffix in pause becomes e. g. 

(c) This tendency to draw back tbe tone in pause to the penultima 0 
appears also in such cases as J, in thou, in ^;aw 5 d 

(but in the three poetically accented books also since in 
those books 'Atlmah, especially after ule ufydred, has only the force 
of a Zageph] hence also Pr 24 "* instead of now, '^'^V; 

and in other sporadic instances, like ^^3 37"^ 1 in i S 12 ^^ 


^ Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further emphasized by strengthening 
the foilowing consonant, see § 20 1. 

2 Ip 45®, cf. also p 40^®, is to be explained in the same way, but 

not *»D! 5 l£)r! Zc 2^^, where, on the analogy of ^69^, we should expect 
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with Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ecL 
Mant., 

p {d) Conyersely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 
syllable, when not in fame, loses the tone and is pronounced with 
a short vowel, take, when in fause, the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e. g. died, in fame 

Q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (i) the transition of 
an e (lengthened from i) to the more distinct d (see above, 1 ), e. g. *?nn for tnn 
Is iS^ (cf. § 67 ^7; § 72 dd) ; Is 33® ; i Ch (beside [, see v. 37* 
Of. : Is 76 (Sv^nD Ezr 4 ^) ; ] Jer 22’^ . Ob 20 ; t Ex ; 

: 2 S 1215 (beiow, § 51 m)— s/r. O.]) J ^ ^ ^5^^ ; 

^4o 15; pn"|n Jb 13*^1, mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also 
Is 42^2^ and without the pause 'IIP} La So also (shortened from T]b^) 
becomes in pause ; cf, Tjb^l La 3? ; for Ju 1920. On S^ghol in pause 
instead of Sere, cf, § 52 n, 60 d, and especially § 75 n, on iTHl Pr 4^ and 72. 

7' (2) The transition from d to e in the ultima ; so always in the formula 

IJ/I (for ‘iy)/or ever and ever. 

S (3) The pausal Qames (according to § 54 7 c, lengthened from original d) in 
mthpa'el (but not in Piel) for Sere, e.g, db 18® for But pausal 

forms like "iHD, (in the ahsol st. go back to a secondary form 

of the abs, sf. nno 

V V 7 V V • 

t (4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. Is 21 12, for the 

latter also without the pause Is ; cf. Jb 12^, and the same occurrence 
even in the word before the pause I)t Is aP?. 

U (5) The transition from 6 or b to d in pause : as Is 7^^, if it be a locative 

of and not rather imperat. Qal of Gn43’^ for ])} 

Gn 495 ; Gn 4927; perhaps also i K 22^, Is 59!'^, and Is 28^’^, 

cf. 2 K 21^5^ On the other hand the regular pausal form (ordinary 

imperfect corresponds to a perfect j^sn (see §47/0- 

V (6) When a Paihah both precedes and follows a virtually strengthened 
guttural, the second becomes d in pause, and the first S^ghol, accoixling to 
§ 22 c and § 27 q, e.g. ''nx my brothers, in p>axm Similarly in eases where 

an original Paihah after a guttural has been attenuated to i out of pause, and 
then lengthened to b with the tone (cf. § 54;c), e.g. DmHb Pause 

Bt 32^6; cf. NuS*^, 23^9, Ez 5’s, ^^13514.— On pausal Sere, for in infin.’ 

imperat., and imperf. of verbs see § 75 hh. 

^ [Other instances of the full vowel in lesser pause, where the voice would 
naturally rest on the word, are Gn 15^^ Is 402“^, Ho 4^2^ 8b 

and very often in such cases,] 
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ETYMOLOGY, OB THE PABTS OF SPEECH 

§ 30 . Stems and Moots'^: BiliteraL TriliteTal^ and 
QuadriliteraL 

1 . Stems in Hebrew, as in tbe otlier Semitic languages, bave this 
peculiarity, that by far tbe majority of them consist of three con- 
sonants. On these tbe meaning essentially depends, while tbe various 
modifications of tbe idea are expressed rather by changes in tbe 
vowels, e. g. {p^V or p^V ; tbe 3 rd pers. sing. perf. does not occur) 

?t was dee;pj PW dee]), depth, p^)!, a valley., plain. Such a stem 
may be either a verb or a noun, and tbe language commonly exhibits 
both together, e.g. Vll he has sown, 'Tl\seed ; he vms ivise, 
a wise man. For practical purposes, however, it has long been tbe 
custom to regard as tbe stem tbe 3 rf? sing. Ferf. Qpl (see § 43 ), 
since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative 
additions. Hot only are tbe other forms of the verb referred to this 
stem, but also tbe noun-forms, and the large number of particles 
derived from nouns ; e, g. he was hcFy, holiness, holy. 

Sometimes tbe language, as we bave it, exhibits only tbe verbal h 

stem •without any corresironding noun-form, e. g. 5^59 stone, pnj 

to hray ; and on tbe other band, tbe noun sometimes exists without 

< < 

tbe corresponding verb, e. g. stone, ^33 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, generally 
occur in one or more of tbe other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, 
as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. 
Thus, in Arabic, tbe verbal stem 'dhhid (to become compact, hard) 
corresponds to and tbe Aramaic verb n^gab (to be dry) to 

Pern. I. The Jewish grammarians call tbe stem (i.e. the srd pers. sing, c 
Perf. Qal) root. Hence it became customary among Christian gram- 
marians to call tbe stem radix, and its three consonants liiterae radicales, in 
contradistinction to the Utterae serviles ox formative Utters. On the correct use 
of tbe term roo#, see 


^ On the questions discussed here compare the bibliography at the bead 
of § 79. 
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rZ others reg<ird the three stem-coiison^iiits iis «i Toot^ in the sense tliaty coii- 
sidered as wwelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation 
of the verbal and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable 
world, from which the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden 

root, e.g. t 

Eoot : 1 ^^, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

1 

Verb-stem, he has reigned. ISToun-stem, ^^6 king. 

For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hypothesis 
of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, 
the term root, as it is generally understood by philologists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see/y 

e 3 . The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally 
in Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen 

by contraction (according to the traditional explanation) from stems which 
had a weak letter (1 or '') for their middle consonant, e.g. D}J from qcmam ; 
or from stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. and 
nx (but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no 
doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e. g. 
from gcMldj as it is in literary Arabic. 

2 . The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
foi mation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. 1 ^ 5 ?^ for the inf. constr. of verbs c£ § 69 5. Conversely 
such nouns, as ^^fathery Cit? mother ^ brother, which were formerly 

all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (nomina p’m/jJeVa), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 

On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
to a biiiteral base, which may be properly called a root [rad/lx 
immaria, UllUeralii), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced with 
(I between the two consonants, and are represented in writing by tlie 
sign '/j e. g. as the root of ’^13, 1^3^ *13^. The redaction 

of a stem to the imdei-lying root may generally he accomplished with 
certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant with two strong 
ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus 
e.g. the stems ^33, .133 may all he traced to the idea of 

striking, breaking , and the root common to them all is evidently the 
two strong consonants (dalch). Very frequently, however, the 
development of the root into a stem is effected by the addition of 




^ Of. Philippi, 'Her Hruudstamm des starken Yerbiims,’ in Morgenlandische 
Forsekungen, Leipz. 1875, pp. 69-106, 
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a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid or guttnrab^ 
Finally, further modifications of the same root are produced when 
either a consonant of the root, or the letter which has been added, 
changes by phonetic laws into a kindred letter (see the examples 
below). Usually such a change of sound is accompanied by a modifica- 
tion of meaning. 

Examples; from the root pp (no ^oxxht onomaiopoeticy i.e. imitating the A 
sound), which represents the fundamental idea of carving qf, cutting in pieces^ 
are derixed directly; pifp and Hifp io cuty to cut off) the latter also metaph. to 

cUcidCy io judge (whence Arab, qddiy a judge) ; also to cut off, to shear, 
PjXp to tear, to break, io cut intOy to cut off, to reap* AVith a dental instead 
of the sibilant, 1p^ whence to cut in x>teces, io destroy, pDp io cut doim, 
to kill, ?|!^p io tear off, io pluck off. With the initial letter softened, 
the root becomes D^, whence np3 to cut off, and Dp3 to shave ; cf. also D33 
Syr. to slay {sacrifice), io kill. With the greatest softening to and *13 • to 
cut off, io shear ) ntS io hew stone ; 1^13^ DT3 ^ Vl^ , , 113 fo cut off, to tear off, eat up ; 

similarly 1*13 to cut into, y*]3 to cutoff) cf. also Hia, *113. Allied to this 
root also is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (n), e.g. 1*in io split, cut) cf. also ^IH^ plH, IIH^ K^IH^ and further 

Din, }-‘in, ntn, Tin, aun, ddh, ^lan, ijon, ddh, «)Dn, asn, nsn, j'sn, nsn 

in the Lexicon. 

The root DH expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the 
mouth closed {i^vco ) ; hence Dlpn, Did, HDIlj DilJ (Cl^|), Arab, hclmhama, io buzz, 
io him, to snarl, &c. . 

As developments from the root cf. the stems IJI^ iyi^ FSH: 

tJ^yi. Not less numerous are the develoi>ments of the root 131 and 

many others.* 

Closer investigation of the subject suggests the following observations : 

{a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are t 
themselves not used. They represent rather the hidden germs {semina) of the 
stems which appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so 
short as to consist simply of the elements of the root itself, e.g. DU to he 
finished, !?p light. The ascertaining of the root and its meaning, although in 
many ways very difficult and hazardous,' is of great lexicographical importance. 

It is a wholly different and much contested question whether there ever was 
a period in the development of the Semitic languages when purely Uliteral 
roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, served for 
the communication of thought. In such a case it would have to be admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which 
were only gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of 
meaning. At all events this process of transformation would belong to 
a period of the language which is entirely outside our range. At the most 
only the gradual multiplication of stems by means of phonetic change (see 
below) can be historically proved. 

(5) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and k 

^ That all triliteral stems are derived from biliterals (as Ivonig, Lehrg. ii. i, 
370 ; M. Lambert in Studies in honour of A, Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannot 
be definitely proved. 

* Cf. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QK, KE, XE, by 
F. Haupt in the Ame?'. Journ. of Bern. Lang., xxiii (1907), p. 241 ff. 
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sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Gcrmanic 
family of languages (§ i h). Of other roots there is dehnite evidence that 
hemitie linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetie, whilst the 
Indo-Germanip instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

/ (c) fetems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general 6 r) to be 

older from which a number of later stems probably aroL 
thion^h softening of the consonants ; cf. “ItD and pm and pnb pV'^ and 

pyt, PX? and C 7 V ; pp1 and and the almo.st consistent change of 
initial Uo \ In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e.g. Hebr. nyn. Finally in 
maY cases the harder and pfter stems may have been in use together from 
the first, thus often distinguishing, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive 
action from the less intensive ; see -above pp to ciU, ?t:i to shear, &c. 

m. (d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. YP, JOp^ in 1.1 never 
p, Dn, tp. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second conLiiants 
are never identical The apparent exceptions are either due to reduplication 
of the root, e.g. nil (^ 42^ Is 38^^), Arabic or result from other causes^ 

cf. e.g. nnn m the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom 
identical except in what are called concave stems (with middle 1 or *'), 
e. g. pi, ; note, however, pi, ffli, and on vW Jb 39^0 see 

§ 55/. The second and third consonants on the other hand are very fre- 
quently identical, see § 67.1 

(e) The softening mentioned under I is sometimes so great that strono- 
consonants, especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowelsl 
cf. § 19 0, and PtXty Lv 168^* if it is for 

" triliteS ‘stems cannot with certainly be 

tiaced back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots— 
a simple method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

p 3. Stems oi four, or even (in the case of nouns) of Jive consonants " 
are secondary formations. They arise from an extension of the triliteral 
stem : (a) by adtUtion of a fourth stem-consonant; (b) in some cases 
perhaps by composition and contraction of two trillteral stems, by 
which means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stems which liave ■ 
arisen from reduplication of the biliteral root, or from the mere repe- 
tition of one or two of the three original stem-consonants, e. g. b!?? 
rom or ^n■l^D from “ino, are usually not regarded as quadri- 
hlerala or quinqueliterah, but as conjugational forms (§ 55); so also 
the few words which are formed with the prefix Ei, as TQ. 4 ?'^ jlame 
from correspond to the Aramaic conjugation Sa:pKel, 

q Rem. on (a). The letters r and I, especially, are inserted between the first 
and second radicals, e.g. DDS, 00-13 to eat up-, D'S-lt? = 0321 sc.pim 
insertiou of an .-i3 especially fre quent in Aramaic) ; ns^^j kk wind from ?iyj 

rrFlirr-*— 

s In HebiS^’twB 


2 Tr. i.1 . ’ ’ ’ » > ’ ^ reverse order. 
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to he hot Of. Aram. !?3“iy to roll, expanded from (conjugation Pa' el, 

corresponding to the Hebrew H'el), In Latin there is a similar expansion 
of fidj scid, tudj jug into JindOj scindo^ tundo^ jungo. At the end of words the 
commonest expansion is by means of ^ and J, e.g. axe, garden-land 

(from Dn.l), corolla cup) ; cf. § 85, xi. 

Rem. on (6). Forms such as '^y^eadoio-saffron, shadow T 

of death, ^ were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them 
all was uncertain. Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted 
to explain from Hebrew sources, have since proved to be loan-tvords (§ i i), 
and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4 . A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are {a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being direct imitations of natural sounds, are independent 
of the ordinary formative laws; (6) the Pronouns. "Whether these 
are to he regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed stems, 
or as relics of a period of language when the formation of stems followed 
different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many 
peculiarities of their formation ^ require special treatment (§ 32 ff.). 
On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully developed stems, 
although in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, 
the underlying stem is no longer i*ecognizable (see § 99 ff.). 

§ 31 . Grammatical Structure, 

P. Dorwald, ^Bie Formenbildungsgesetze des Hehr/ {Eilfshuch fur Lelirer 
des Kehrj), Berlin, 1897, is recommended for occasional reference. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), (f 
and their inflexion, are eflected in two ways : (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels: (6) externally hy the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression of 
grammatical relations (e. g. the comparative degree and some case- 
relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of separate words 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 

The external method ( 5 ) of formation, by affixing formative syllables, 6 
which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. 
Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very early 
period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the con- 
tinuous decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same process may be seen 
also e. g. in Greek (including modern Greek), and in Latin with its Romance 
olfshoots. 

1 So expressly KOldeke in . 2 ^- 4 Tf. 1897, p. 183 ff. ; but most probably it is to 

be read dar/mess from the stem [Arab, zalima, to be dark], 

2 Of. Hupfeld, ‘System der semitischen Bemonstrativbildung,’ in the 
Ztschr.f, d, Kunde des MorgenL, vol. ii. pp. 1240,, 427 ff. 
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C 2. BotLi methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive &c.). This is accompanied in 

numerous cases by external formation also &c,), 

and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 

as in almost all languages, chie^y in the formation of the persons of 
the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the most 
part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed to distin- 
guish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § 90). 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRONOUN 


. Brockelmann, Bemit Sprachwiss., p. 98 ff. ; GnindnsR, i. 296 £P. L. Eeiniseli, 
^ Bas personl. Fiirwort u. die Verbalflexion in deh chamito-siemit. Sprachen^ 
{Wiener Akad, der Wiss., i^ogt). 

§ 32 . The Personal Pronown. The Separate Pronoun. 


1. Tbe personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs a 
to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§30 s). It must 
be discussed before the verb, since it plays an important part in verbal 
iiiflexlon (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal jnnnoun serve b 
(like the Gk. eyw, o-u, Lat. ego, tu, and their plurals) almost exclusively 
to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135 t'^). They 
are as follows : 


Singular. 

1. Com. in pause 

, in pause 

(m. in paus^ 

nm or 

/. ^1? properly 
^ in pause 
( m. Jie (it), 
she (it). 


rL 


thou. 


1. 


2, 


Plural. 

Com. in pause ! 
(^ 3 n 3 , in pause 


loe. 


m. 

i/. (n|nN') ; 




Dn (“Dn), mn 

(/. n|n after In , Jn 


they. 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms {pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm 
A at the end of this Grammar. 


Remaeks. 

I. First Person. 

i. The form '’DiX is less frequent than ' 3 ^.^ The former occurs in c 


^ On the prevalence of in the earlier Books compare the statistics 

collected by Giesebrecht ixi Z AW. i88f, p. 251 ff., partly contested by Driver 
in the Journal of Philology, 1882, vol. xi, p. 222 ff. (but cf. his Introduction, ed. 
^7 P* I35> line I f.), but thoroughly established by KOnig in TheoL Stud. u. Krit, 
1893, pp. 464 ff. and 478, and in Ms Einleilung in das A. T., p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest books is not found at all, and hardly at ail in the Talmud, 
[For details see the Lexicon, s. v. ’> 3 ^ and 
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Phoenician Moabite, and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects -i 
om the latter the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The d most probably results 
fiom an obscuring of an original d (cf. Aram. WS, Arab. >dna). The pausal 

form occurs not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with con- 
junotives; so always in os I also Is 491* with Munah, 5^ with 

in Jias been altered from D^hi), and twice in Mai i« 

alrLfdy osteSiltUnd 1? disagreement between the vocalization 

d 2. T^formS of the ?r“l ¥'«'®,f®§«iating the system of accentuation, 
certain LSv w?th ib,t S I’®''®®"®’ a 

In the Misna WX (yx) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

languages, of the 

further Ldicatioirof -e^ rs irA^^ speaking needs no 

Greek, Latin, English® &e^ this d1stfnrt.v.o“‘^ person, vyho is addressed (in 
the 3 rd person who is Kt. lacking}, and still more 

II. Second Person. 

f f '*■ 2ad person nnx, ipx, DfiX, rtJRX, &e., are contracted 

Arab vlr f ■ !*®, languages have retained then before the fl, e. g. 

Arab, ante, fem. anb, thou ; pi. 'dnUm, fern, 'antunna, ye. In Syriac flJX 

njN IS usual lor both gonders. 

occurs five times, e.g. \p 6 % always as K‘thibh, with nPlX 
as ,, ic. In three places PIX appeara as a masculine, Nu i Dt .u jgu ' 

Til f '“r Syfinc, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 

4 , hz 361 ) nnd appears also in the corresponding personal enditig ;f verbs 
„ ^ 44 )j especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as a fcl • 

Syriac (see abo;e, 7 )in«lveSuaUv o^^^^^^^ pronunciation, just as in 

therefore fiually diLppeared (cf s n ^ not pronounced. The 

_ forms of iie suffix .Jl, 58, 1)7 " -re (Aramaic) 

1ml tm assimilated to the fern, form) 

— .i “• 

SiTTt^ «“■ w. im'ri'ZJTt; 

_ ^34 (so Qimhi expressly, others fnx) ; njAX (for which some MS S, have 

r”“FFP7 “ ■(Ptai's;"'. 1 ;?; 
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n|ftK) only four times, viz. Gn gi®, Ez 34^7 j 1320 1^^^ (before a D) is 

even used as feminine. 


IIL Third Person. 

6. (a) In and (M and hi) the (corresponding to the 'EUf of pro- h 
longation in Arabicj cf. § 23 i) might be regarded only as an orthographic 
addition closing the final long vo'^vel, as in &e. The ^5 is, however, 

.always written in the case of the separate pronouns,^ and only as a toneless 
suffix (§ 33 a) does appear as hi, while becomes H. In Arabic (as in 
Syriac) they are written Vn and hi but pronounced hmca and hi’uc^ and in 

Vulgar Arabic even hihvwa and hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would 
not indeed be decisive, since the vowel complement might have arisen from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the *; and '* ; but the Ethiopie we’Hu 
{=^hu*a-tu) for (-hVa-tl) for (ef. also the Assyrian ya-ti-a for 

show that the N was original and indicated an original vocalic termi- 
nation of the two words. According to Philippi {Z1)MG. xxviii. 172 and xxix. 
371 ff.) arose from a primitive Semitic ha-va^ from ha-ya. 

(h) The form also stands in the consonantal text {ICHhibh) of the i 
Pentateuch ^ (with the exception of eleven places) for the fern. In all 

such cases the Masora, by the punctuation has indicated the Q^re 

(Q^re perpeiimm, see § 17). The old explanation regarded this phenomenon as 
an archaism which \vas incorrectly removed by the Masoretes. This 
assumption is, ho\vever, clearly untenable, if we consider (i) that no other 
Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of gender in 
the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers. ; (2) that this distinction does occur 
eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 20®, 38^^, Nu ^)T\ and 
are found close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateuch the distinc- 
tion is found in the oldest documents, so that the cannot be regarded 
as having been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic ; (4) that those parts 
of the book of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the 
original sources of the Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of 
Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the writing of for 
rests on an orthographical peculiarity which in some recension of the 
Pentateuch-text was almost consistently followed, but was afterwards very 
properly rejected by the Masoretes. The orthography was, how^ever, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is unnecessary to follow the Masora in 
writing for in i K 17^^, Is 30^^, Jb 31“, or for in ^ 73^®, Ec 
5®, I Ch 29I®. The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct 
form in the K^thtbh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this strange practice 
of the Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally was written for 
both forms (see A note), and was almost everywhere, irrespective of gender, 
expanded into NIH, On the whole question see Didver, Leviticus {in Haupt’s 
Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads 

7. The plural forms DH (HDn) and HSH {2iiior prefixes JH) are of doubt- 

fill origin, but have probably been assimilated to nSH which goes 

back to a form Unna. In Western Aram. 

^ In the inscription of King M§sa* (see § 2 d), lines 6 and 27, we find 
for and in the inscription of ’E§mun'azar, line 22, for 5^11, but in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions (see § i m) both and ‘IH occur (Hadad i, 1. 29). 

^ Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 91 6 a. d. ; cf. 
Baer, Esechiel^ p. 108 f. ; Buhl, Canon and Text of the Q.T, (Edinb. 1892), p. 240, 
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(’cMHii), Arab, humu (archaic form of hum), and Ethiop. 7iom«, an o or « is 
appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear in the poetical suffixes ID 

iD_:_,iD4,(§9ii, 3). ^ —> 

n In some passages nsn stands for the feminine (Zc g'o, Ct Eu 1““ ; cf. 
the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fern., § 133 0 and 5 lae (). 
tor tlie quite anomalous D^■^5! 2 K 9“ read (Jb 32*2)’ 

^ A Srd person may refer to things as well as persons. 

Un tneir meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 

§ 33. Pronominal Suffixes. 

, Brockelmann, Spraahwiss., p. loo f. ; Grundriss, i. 306 ff. 3 . Barth 

1^1^^%3'ff Nordsemit.,’ in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang.', 

a 1. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate prmwun), given in tlie preceding section, express only the 
nominative.^ The accusative and genitive are expressed by foms, 
usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and particles {pro- 
nominal suffixes or simply suffixes) ; e. g. (toneless) and i (from clAit) 
cum and eius, ^n’npDp / l^re hilled him (also or (with 

ahA contracted into 6) wisDi? thou hast killed 1dm- IniN (also ^inniK) 
lux eius. " 

is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well 
as m the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others • in Gi°eek LaWi 

It 2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, 5 ii? a;) 
e.g.W'EiiDp I have killed /wm. s / h 

C (6) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like warijp ^ou, pater 

T.r r pronouns, e.g. '2K (’cM-t) my 

father, 1WD his horse, which may be either equus eius or equus suns. 

a (c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e g 'r?, literally interstitimn mei, between me (eL mea 
causct) , but ?3n behold me, ecce me. 

^ or to the Indo-Gemanic case-system, the dative 

_ ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
®^Pres8ing those cases (J> sign of the dative, 

? m, ? /rom, § 102 ), e.g. fo him (ei) and fo himself (sibi), 13 
him, 1i? (usually ^jBD) from me. 

^ On apparent exceptions see § 135 d. 
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3. The suffixes of the and person (’'J-j-, &c.) are all formed with jf 

a /c-sonnd, not, like tbe se^oamte pronouns of the 2ncl person, with a 
^-soiind. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic eyen in the verbal form 
{qatalkay thou hast killed ^Hehr. 

4, The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun (the g" 

genitive) coincide in most forms, hut some differ, e. g. '’ 2 — m^/. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
seqyarate pronoun and the suffixes) a fuller treatment of the terhal suffix and the 
mode of attaching it to the vez*b will be found in § 58 ff., of the mun-suffix In 
§ 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 100 0. 


§ 34. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


1 . Sing A 


m. nv 


Plur. com, (rarely 5 ^^) these. Cl 


1 /. m) (nt, iT)^j ‘ 


Rem. 1. The feminine form n^T has undoubtedly arisen from by h 
obscuring of an original a to 0 (for 5«?t = ni cf. the Arab, ha-da. ihiSj mase. ; for 
n as the feminine ending, § 80), and the forms both of which are rare,® 

are shortened from In ip 132^^ 11 is used as a relative, cf. It below. In 

Jer 26®, K^thihh, nn^?*tn (with the article and the demonstrative termination 
n_) is found for flKt. The forms nW and are the jdurals of HJ and n^ 5 ! 
by usage, though not etymologically. The form occurs only in tho 
Pentateuch (but not in the Samaritan text), Gn 19®*^®, 26®-'*, &c. (8 times), 
always with the article, [as well as frequently], and in 

I Oh 20® without the article [cf. Driver on Dt 4^^].* Both the singular and 
the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

3. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find nt^) C 
to this (cf. for § 102 g), riN'tb to this (fem.), to these ; nfflK 

hvnc, hanc, hW-Ti^ hos, also without even before the verb ip 75®, 

&c. Note also Ht ‘T'HD pretium huiits (i K 21 2)^ &c. 


^ In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (hence called 
the demonstrative sound) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a 
sibilant. Cf. Aram, mase., fem. (this) ; Sansk. set, sa, tat ; Gothic 

sa, so, thata ; Germ, da, der, die, das; and Eng. the, this, that, &c. Cf. J. Barth, 
*Zum semit. Demonstr. d,’ in ZDMG. 59, 159 ff., and 633 ff.; Sprmhwiss, Unter- 
sachungen zum Sennit., Lpz. 1907, p. 30 ff. [See the Lexicon, s. v. Ht , and Aram. 

n.] 

2 That nt may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved cither from Ju 16-® 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 
® ril 2 K 6^®, and in seven other places ; it only in Hos 7^®, ip 132^®. 

* According to Kuenen (cf. above, § 2 n) and Driver, on Lev 18“^ in Haupfs 
Bible, this ^ 3 ^ is due to an error of the punctuators. It goes back to a time 
wlien the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated a vowel letter, 
and later copyists wrongly omitted the addition of the H. In Phoenician 
also it was, written but pronounced % according to Plautus, Pacn. v, i, 9, 
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d 2. Tiie secondary form occurs only in poetic style, and mostly for 
tbe relative, like our that for lolio [see Lexicon, s. v.j. Like (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders. 

e Eem. I. This pronoun takes the article (njH, according 

to the same rule as adjectives, see § 126 m ; e.g. Hjn this man, but Ht 
is the man. v • t -tv 

J 2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are Dt^H 

Gn 24 ,37 J ^ 1.^0 EZ36'’'’; and shortened t^n, sometimes masc., as in 

n ^ sometimes/m., 2 K 4^5 ; cf, i S 14^ [and 

2oiy LXX; see Commentaries and Kittel]. ^ ^ 

3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also, often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136, 

§ 35 . The Article. 

Lp^;i^i907'’p.^4“ i" Sp-achioiss. Vntmsmh. sumSemiL, 

1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form -n, with a and a strengthening of the next consonant, 

e.g. tU ^un, 'iNjn the river, Bjllsn theZeviies (according to § 20 m 
foriNsn^D^i^n). ' o ^ Vi 

b Eem. With regard to the DagS in J after the article, the role is, that it is 

® ^ ;> ®- s- me Jews, a'sjjsn the weary 

(a:jJ 3 La 45 IS an exception), but nix;n , ' liD'n ’&c. Lages 

/orfe also stands .after the article in the prefix'^ in certain nouns and in the 

rol rnSTor^?! ^ f ^ when the 

^ ^ a sharpened syllable; thus 

nmm Ez 22-, nn^sri m cave, 371 (cf. Jb 3S«, i Ch4n); but 

C 2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to 
. 22 d) cannot properly be strengthened, the following cases arise 
accordlug to tbe character of the guttural (cf. § 27 ^). 

(r) In the ease of the weakest guttural, s, and also with n YS 22 c 
Sti„ 1 ’ otth'‘Tw Consequently, the 

lengthened to ^ames; e.g.axn the father, nnxr; the other, DXn tL 

imther, B''Nn the math, ^iNr! the light, D'nSts'n a tieo's finn th/f hi 
the head, Jlfin th vziched. ' "" ^ 

So also nia^jl Nehsis, because syncopated from fitetJixn (of verse 14 and 
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orthographically retained, for 'tNH) Jer 40^ (cf. 'ttO verse i) ; Eo 41' 

for 'DXn ; n'lSm 2 Ch 22' for '-ix'n (cf. 2 K 828 ). 

(2) III the case of the other gutturals either the virtual strengthen- e 
ing takes place (§ 22 c) — especially with the stronger sounds n and 
rij less often with y — or the strengthening is wholly omitted. In 
the former case; the Fathah, of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed ; in the second case, the Pathafi is either 
modified to S^gMl or fully lengthened to Q/imes. That is to say : — 

A. When the guttural has any other vowel than a or 0 (— ), f 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and n the article regularly remains 

n ; e. g. thaty the months the force, the wisdom. 

Before n, a occurs only in ’’Hn Gn 6^® [not elsewhere], D^D'’“}nn Is 3^^, 

Is 17® [not elsewhere]; before n, always in Dnn. 

(2) before y the Pathah is generally lengthened to Qames, e.g. 

the eye, the city, servant, plur. i K 12^^ ; 

also in Gn .10^^ is the better reading. Exceptions ai'e 

Ex 15'^ 2 S Is 42'®, iny? Is 242, Is 65'', PfV^ 

EZ 22", D'Dfyn Pr 2^^ and Pr 2’% i S 16^, Ec ii' ; but 

Gn 3”, Pr Cf. Baer on Is 42^®. 

B. When the guttural has d (_) then Ji 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing n or the article is always * 
n, otherwise it is H ; e. g. byn the people, “inn the mountain, (in 
pause) the eye, toivards the mountain ; but (according to § 2 2 c) 

the mountains, I'lyp the iniquity. 

(2) before H the article is invariably H without regard to the tone \i 

e.g. man, ^nn the festival. 

G. W^hen the guttural has — the article is 5 before p; e. g. /t* 
the months; the pkccs (without the article 

hoWrablidth) Ez 33^", Ez cf. 2 Ch 27^^; but H before as 

Q '’191^5 ihe sheaves Ru 2^^. 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 

Kem. I, The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article ‘H / 
is generally considered to have been 5 ?ri , the ^3 of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, as in ng*' from yilqah, ^ 19 d. This view was supported by the form 
of the Arabic article ^3^ (pronounced hal by some modern Beduin), the ^ of 
which is also assimilated at least before all letters like $ andi and before I, n, 
and r, e.g, '‘al-Qur'mi hut ^as-sdm (Beduin te-sana) = Hebr. HJOT the year. 
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But Barth {Amen Journ. of Sem. Lang.^^ 1896^ p. 7 ff.)j following Hiipfeld and 
Stade, has shown that the Hebrew article is to be connected rather with the 
original Semitic demonstrative M/ cf. Arab. Mda, Aram, hddm, &c. The 
sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like the 
sharpening after 1 consecutive (§49/; cf. also cases like nD3j &c., 

§ 102 /c), from the close connexion of the ha with the following word, and the 
sharpening necessarily involved the shortening of the vowel.^ 

7)1 The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in 

1 K (also 2 Ch sanclal-wood (?), and in hail, 

(Arab, gibs) Ez 38^2^ but this explanation can hardly be 

correct. On the other hand, in the proper name On the first 

syllable is probably God, as suggested by D. H. Muller (see Lexicon, s. v.) 
and Ndldeke, Sitsimgsber. der Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 1186. Pr 30®^, com- 

monly explained as = Arab, al-qawm^ the militia, is also quite uncertain. 

71 2. When the prefixes ^ 3 (§ 102) come before the article, the H is 

elided, and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the S’wii 
(§ 19 k, and § 23 k), e. g. d^p^3 in the heaven for (so ^ 36®) ; for 

Dyn Jj to the people^ on the mountains^ D''^'in 3 in the months ; also in Is 41®^ 

road instead of the impossible “ 131 / 3 . Exceptions to this rule occur 

almost exclusively in the later Books : Ez 40^®, 4722^ Ec 8^, Dn Keh 9'*®, 
I2®\ 2 Ch 10'^, 25!^, 29^7; cf., however, i S 1321, 2 S 2120. Elsewhere, e. g. 

2 K 7^^, the Masora requires the elision in the Q®re, A distinction in meaning 

is observed between Di^n3 about this time (Gn 39^^, i S 9^2^ ^ 

of all (Gn 25^^, &c.). After the copula ) {and) elision of the H does not take 
place, e. g. Dynt 

0 3. The words earth, “in mountain, feast, DJ people, nS hull, always 

. appearafterthearticle with along vowel (as in pawse) ; “inn, Unn^ Dyn, 

nan ; cf. also ark (so in the absol, st. in 2 K 12’®, 2 Ch 24®, but to 'be 
read with tie article always 

§ 36. The Relative Pronoun. 

Tlie relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable 
{who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun ; see further 
§§ 138 and 155, In the later books, especially Eccles. and the 
late Psalms, also Lam. {4 times), Jon. (i^), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once), — and always in the Canticle (cf. also Jii 7^^, 2 K is 

used instead ; more rarely ‘K' Ju 5', Gt (Jb 19^^?) ; once f before K 
Ju 6’^ (elsewhere ^ before a guttural), before n even ^ Ec 3^®, and 
according to some (e. g. Qimhi) also in Ec 2^^.® [See Lexicon, s. v.] 

1 An original form han, proposed by ITngnad, ^Ber hebr. Art., » in OLZ. x 
(1907), col. 210 f., and ZDMG. 1908, p. 80 ff., is open to grave objections. 

2 Xn the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Miiller 
ii\ Bpigraphmhe Denkmaler aus AraUen, Wien, 1889) tbe article is H, and also 
in a North Arabian dialect, according to E. Littmann, SafaAnschrifien, p. 2, 
Eem., and p. 34, 

^ The full form does not occur in Phoenician, but only ( = *I(^"6^ ?), 
pronounced gsse, (also m, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic 
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§ 37. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. The interrogative pronoun is '*?? ivho ? (of persons, even before a 
plurals, Gii 33^, Is 60®, 2 K and sometimes also of things Gn 33®, 

Ju 13^", Mi ; cf. also ivliose daughter ? Gn 24^^; iq whom ? 

ivhomf) — HDj np (see h) ivhat? (of things). — nr'’^ ivhicJi? what? 

The form &c. (followed hj Vage^' forte conjunct: even in Hb 2^, &c., J) 

against § 20 m) may be explained (like the art. ‘H § 35 h and *1 in the imperf. 
consec,) from the rapid utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the 
following word. Most probably, however, the JDage^ forte is rather due to 
the assimilation of an originally audible n (PID, as Olshausen), which goes 
hack through the intermediate forms math^ mat to an original mant : so 
W, Wright, Comparative Q-rammar, Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following 
Bbttcher, Hehraische G^'ammatik, § 261. A ground-form mant would most easily 
explain fp {what?), used in Ex 16^^ in explanation of jp mamia, while (D is 
the regular Aramaic for icho. Socin calls attention to the Arabic 7 mh (in 
pause with an audible h : Mifassal, 193, 8). Observe further that — 

(a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph, “np takes a following C 
JDage^ (§ 20 d), e.g. ?|^"np tvhat is it to thee? and even in one word, as Dak) 
what is it to you ? Is 3 ^® ; cf. Ex 4^, Mai and even before a guttural, DHD 
Ez 8® KHhihh. j 

(h) Befoi’e gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqqeph or (e.g. Ju 14^^, Cl 
I S 20') a conjunctive accent, either np is used with a virtual strengthening 
of the guttural (§ 22 c), so especially before H, and, in Gn 31^*^, Jb 2121, before n 
—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e~lc) 
a is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the D of the article, except in 
Ec 2^2 . fjso before Hpn, HSH, and Hb 2’® before y, Gn 31^2, 2 K 8'® before 
and n) or modified to S^ghol, especially before h, and generally before H. 

The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with 
when they have not Qame,% and then the form is either HD or np, the latter 
especially before n or 1 ^, if Maqqeph follows. 

The longer forms HD and HD are also used (np even before letters which 
are not gutturals) when not connected by Maqqeph but only by a conjuncUve 
accent. As a rule nD is then used, but sometimes np when at a greater dis- 
tance from the principal tone of the sentence, Is 1®, ip 4®. (On np in the 
combinations nps^ and even np^^ i S 1®, cf. § 102 k and 1 ) 

(c) In the principal pause np is used without exception ; also as a rule fi 
Avith the smaller disjunctives, and almost always before gutturals (np only in 
very feAV cases). On the other hand, np moi*e often stands before letters 
which are not gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone 
of the sentence, e.g. i S 4®, 15^^, 2 K Hag 1® (see Kdhler on the passage), 
tp 10^^, Jb 7^1 ; cf., however, Pr 31^, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

2. On '’P and np as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunqm, g 
quodcunque, and as relatives, is qui, id quod, &c., see §1370. 

and in the Poemdus of Plautus ~K^ (sa, si, sy, su). Also in Noav HebreAV *17 
has become the common form. Cf. Schrdder, PMn, Sprache, p. 162 ff. and 
below, § 155 ; also Bergstrlisser, ^Das hebr. Prilfix 17 / in ZAW. 1909, p. 40 fh 
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CHAPTER II 


THE VERB 

§ 38. General Vieiu, 

Ct Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually 
divided into — 

(a) Verbal stems proper {jprimiti've verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e,g. he has reigned. 

b (h) Verbal derivatives, i. e. seco^idary stems, derived from the 

puie stem (letter a), e,g. to sa^ictify, to sanctify oneself , iiorn. 

to he holy. These are usually called conjugations (§39). 

C ic) Denominatives f i. e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin 
causari^ ^raedari, and Eng, to skhi, to stone), or even from particles 
(see d, end) either in a primitive or derivative form, e.g. Qal 
and Fpl, to joitch a tent, from bm tent ; and to take root, 

and to root out, from root- (§ S 2 h)/ 

d This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denomin- 
ative verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be 
fomid either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is 
sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from the noun, not 
from the verbal stem, e.g. n^2p a brick (verbal stem p!? to be white), denomiu. 
PP to make bricks; ^ a fish (verbal stem m to he prolific), denomin. m to fish ; 

to winter (from autumn, winter, stem Pjin to pluck) ; pp to pass the 
summr (from summer, stem to be hot), 

particles » see P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ, 

of Bern, Lang,, xxii (1906), 257 ff. 


§ 39 . Ground^form and Derived Stems. 

Brockelmann, Bern, Sprachwiss., p, 119 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 504 ff. 
d ^ 1 . The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect ip the form of the |)ure stem 
(i,e. in Qal, see e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and gram- 
maticdly, as the ground-form of the verb (§ 30a), e.g. U has 
kilUd, 133 he VMS heavy, ?bi 5 /*« was little? Prom this form the other 


Lpz. 1896.* ’ clenom., insbes, im theol Bprachgehr, desA.T,, 

“ For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English lexicons 
IS usually given in the Infinitive, e. g. <0 Uarn, properly M has learnt. 
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persons of tlie Perfect are derived, and the Partioi^le also is connected 
with. it. or like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in 
sound, may also be regarded as an alternative ground-form, with 
which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

In verbs Y'y (i.e. with 1 for tbeir second radical) tbe stem-form, given both 6 
in Lexicon and Grammar, is not the 3rd sing, masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial 1 ^ which appears in the Imperative 
and Infinitive ; e. g. to return (3rd pers. perf. 2 ^) : the same is the ease 
in most stems with medial e. g. p'n to judge, 

2. From the pure stem, or Qalj the derivative stems are formed ^ 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes . 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal ; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e. g. 

to learn, to teach \ to lie, to lay\ to judge, 

to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivatwe verbs, e. g. Germ, fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell) ; 
irinhen (to drink), trdnken (to drench) ; Lat. lactere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to suckle, Germ, sdugen) ; iacere (to throw), iacere 
(to lie down) ; yivofiai, yevvdm. In Hebrew, however, these formations 
are iiicomparahly more regular and systematic than (e. g.) in Greek, 
Latin, or English ; and, since the time of Eeuchlin, they have usually 
been called conjugations of the primitive form (among the Jewish 
grammarians Lq, formations, or more correctly sjpecies), and are 

always treated together in the grammar and lexicon.^ 

3 . The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal d 

modification by means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle 
consonant ^^^P; cf. to lie, to lay] to fall, to fell), or 

in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants 

or finally in the introduction of formative additions (^^1??), which may 
also he accompanied by internal change Cf. § 3 1 h. 

In Aramaic tbe formation of tbe conjugations is effected more by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. Tbe vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e. g. tbe reflexives with tbe prefix have entirely 

usurped tbe place of tbe passives. On tbe other band, Arabic has preserved 
great wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other 
respects, bolds tbe middle place (§ i m), 

4 . Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these C 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by the 


^ The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew 
and Greek or Latin grammar. 
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old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. Tlie simple 
form is called Qal light, because it lias no formative additions) ; the 
otliers (Qn?! heavij, being weighted, as it were, with the strengthening 
of consonants or with formative additions) take their names from the 
paradigm of hvB he has done,^ which was used in the earliest Jewish 
grammatical works. Several of these have passives which are dis- 
tinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. The common 
conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following, 
but very few verbs exhibit them all : 


/ 


g 


Active, Passive, 

1. Qal ^ 5 ^}? to hill, (Of. § 52 ^•) 

2. Niplfal to hill oneself (rarely passive). 

3. Pi el to hill many, to massacre, 4. Pu'al 

5. Hiph'il to cause to hill. 6, HopPal 

7. Hithpaei to kill oneself, [Very rare, Hothpaal 

There are besides several less fi’equent conjugations, some of which, 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the idace of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 


^ In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
IS more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew con- 
jugations would stand thus: i. Qal‘ 2. PVU and iVaZ; 3. and P 6 ‘cil (see 
I 55 J 4- and Ilophal; 5. Ilithpcm and Hoihpa^al; 6 . HitliprM (see 

^ 8. Eithpcm (see § 54 1 ) ; 9. pm (see § cs d). A more 

satisfactory division would be into three classes : (i) The intenWe Pm with 
the derived and analogous forms PiCal and Eithpa^l, (2) The causative lliph-il 
•with its passive Eoph^al, and the analogous forms {SaplM and Tipliel). (P) The 
reflexive or passive NiptJmi. j- \ 6 J 


^ This paradigmwas borrowed from the Arabic grammarians and aeoordino. 

to Bacher, probably fimt adopted thronghout b| Abulwalfd!’ K was? how! 
cvei, unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually 
exchanged m later tunes for IJS, after the example of Moses Qimhi. This 
\ erb has the ^vantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of intotinctness in 
the pronunciation of some of its forms, e. g. mpS, Dmpt3. The paradigm 
of PD5, commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect and is 
especially adapted for the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects 
inasmuch as it is found with slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. ^np) in all of 

t lem. It is true that in Hebrew it occurs only three times in Oal and even 
Then only in poetic style U lag”, .Tb lai® vet it i. frf^ifi 

tiiat*"^*' f r sanctioned by usage.’ More serious is^tlfe^d^eT 

!s to “ beginner in doubt 

consequently as tott^coL^t^divis^tn otfht ““ 
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§ 40 . Tenses. Moods. Flexion. 

A. UiignacI, ^ Die gegenseitigen Bezieliungen der Verbalformen im drund- 
stanim des semit. Verbs/ in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and bis ^Ztim bebr. 
Verbal system in Beitrclge sur Assyriologie ed. by Fr. Delitzscb and P.Hanpt, 
1907? P- 55 ff- 

1 . Wliile tlie Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or Cl 
conjiigationSj possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other band, poor in the matter of tenses and moods. The verb has 
only two ^ms^-forms [Perfect and Imperfect, see the note on § 47 a), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 

a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 

§ 106 if.) or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so 
called (besides the Imperfect Indicative and Imperative)^ only the 
J xissive and Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications 
of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflexion of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Imperative as to 6 
persons, differs from that of the Western languages in having, to a 
great extent, distinct forms for the two genders, which correspond to 
tlie different forms of the personal pronoun. It is from the union 
of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these 
tenses arise. 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional C 
scheme of the formative syllables [afformatives and 
of the two tenses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Cf. § 44 ff. and the Paradigms. 

Peefect. 

Singular, 

3. m. 


Plural. 


Singular 


Plural. 
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[§§ 41 a-d, 42/43 a 


§ 41 . Variations from the Ordinary Form of the 
Strong Verb. 

a The same laws wbich are normally exhibited in steins with strong 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other Yerbs. Devia- 
tions from the model of the strong verb are only modifications due to 
the special character or weakness of certain consonants, viz. *. 

(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the verh. 

ly (h) "When a stem-consonant (mdfca?) disappears by assimilation 
(§196-/), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con- 
sonants and as ^ 3 ?, §§ 66, 67, 72)* 

c (c) When one of the stem-consonants {radicals) is a weak letter. 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various important deviations from the regular form occur. Cf. 
§ 68 ff. for these verbs, such as ^^9, 'rhl* 

(I Taking the old paradigm as a model, it is usual, following tlie example 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem S, the second 
S?, and the third h. Hence the expressions, rerl for a verb whose first 
radical is K (pnmae radicalis [sc. Uterae} K) ; for mediae radicalis 1 ; ^ for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 






I, Th© Strong Verb. 

§ 42 . 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a 
statement of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of 
special cases. / . 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and 
afiormatives given in § 40 c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. 
A full explanation of them is given in the following sections (§§ 45 - 55 ), where 
each point is elucidated on its first occurrence ; thus e. g. the inflexion of the 
Perfect, the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, &c. 

A. The Tube Stem, or Qal. 

§ 48 . Its Form and Ileaning, 
a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Fe 7 'fect Qal is 
with d {Pathah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44 0). There is also a form with e {Sere^ oiiginally ^), 
and another with 0 {Eolem^ originally u) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive'^ meaning, 

^ But cf. such instances as Jer 48®. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle I, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second 


§ 43 5 , e, 44 a] Form and Meaning of Qal iig 

and serve to express states and qualities, e.g.'l?!* to he heavy ^ IbiJ 
to he small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle e, and a verb middle d are 
accordingly given side by side. Tlie second example *15|! is chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Fages lene is to be inserted or omitted. 

Eem. I. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence u 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive mean- 
ing. The Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original d (cf. 
Arabic qdidld), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the 
tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg ; 

otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels («, e), it becomes Shod, e. g. 2nd 

pluT. masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowml of the first syllable is always 
reduced to §®w0,, as 5 ?dp = Hebr. The intransitive forms in Arabic are 

qdtild, qdiidd ; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) i being in 
the tone-syllable has been regularly lengthened to e, and ii to o. 

2. Examples of denominaiites in Qal are : "iDn to cover with pitchy from *lDn C 
pitch ; nb]0 to salt^ from nbb salt ; (usually Hiph.) to huy or sell corn, from 
12^ corn j see above, § 38 c. 


§ 44 . Flexion of the Perfect of Qal} 

1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the a 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fern. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, 
which contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in 
meaning if not in form, as a Participle or mrhal adjective. For the 
3rd pel's, sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea ihlierent 
in the finite verb is sufficient : thus, he has hilled, 
killed (as it were, killing thou, or a killer thou), a killer wast thou^ 
he teas fearing, ye were fearing The 

ending of the ist pars. plur. — ) is also certainly connected with 

the termination of we 32 h,d). The afformative of the 

ist pers. sing. ('1?) is to be referred, by an interchange of 2 and n 
(cf- § 33 /), to that form of the pronoun which also underlies 
In the third person (originally cf. below,/) is the mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80 c), and ^ is the 
termination of the plural ; cf., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers, plur. Imperf. in Arabic and H (often also P) 

syllable. Hence P. Haupt (Proc. Amer, Or. Soc., 1894, p. ci f.) prefers to 
distinguisb them as verba vohmtaria (actions whieb depend on the will of the 
subject) and involuntaria (actions or states independent of the will of the 
subject). 

1 Of. ISToldeke, * Die Eiidungen des Perfects ’ (Uniersuchungen zur seinit 
Gramm, il.), in ZDMG, vol. 38, p. 407 ff., and more fully in Beitnige ziir sem, 
PpraeZunss., Strassb. 1904, p. 15 tf. 

” According to Nbldeke, l.c., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
1st sing. Pci-f. was most probably Jeu ; cf. the Ethiopic qaialku, Ambic qafaliu. 
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ni Hebrew, also tUa (in the construct state €) as the plural termina- 
tion of masc. nouns in literary Arabic. 
h 2. The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes S^wa 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as nPDJ?, in 'pause ^b 6 \)y 

Before an afformative beginning with a consonant the Fathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable ‘in 2Muse 

?i5 &c,) or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal ; as 
^^3*. ??i?, cf. § 2 >j i and § 43 5. On the retention of a with 

^ Melheg of the counter-tone in the Ferf. consecutive, cf. § 49 i. 

^ A middle e in Hebrew (as in Etluopic, but not in Arabic or 

cin ^ change the i-’-sound in th eir inflexion into Patha/i (frequently 

so e\en m the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs mmk a may also be explained from the Taws of vLalteXn 
of the tone-bearing closed pennltima, which does not readily admit of Sere 
and never of//, of which tl.e S«rc is a lengthening (cf ^26^ On the 
otlierhand,&v is retained in an open syllable; regSlidy sfin^'the wik 

stems (lUg), before suffixes (§ 59 i), and in the pausal forms of the 
strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e. g. it clemeth, Jb 29W (not 

nija'H), cf. 2 S I®, Jb 4115 . (contrary to § 29 g) in a dosed pausal syllable, 

tot I9 2’ 

times^".rrcrc?tonT the under the second radical some- 

n es, m a closed toneless syllable, becomes and, in one example, 

Thus from B-T : and thou shall possess it, Dt dnpi'l Dt 19I; 

Dt 4I, and frequently; from to bring forth, to ^ 2^ 

(cf. Nu ni2, Jer227, ijio). 

I hare ashed him, 1 S 1“ (Ju 136), and three times DnijNE? i S I2i3, JjS, Jb 2129 
Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the of these forms of 
and {y-l' is the original vowel, since along with !?«{? and m‘< are also found 
and {yn; (see the lexicon). The possibility o/this explanation cannot 
be denied (especially in the case of E?n;, see § 69 s) ; the » in these forms 
migiit, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of d (5 av s'! 

e 3. In verbs miMk 0, the Holem rs retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. Pnb' thou 
d® fe;rnp««aefor ^hyihsyuoere able; but in a toneles; Closed 

f £ r ? ^’'“•‘Towel appears ;n the form of a Qa^eshatm, 

2 ^ § 49 A) then shall thou be 

gfe, Ex 18 ; m a toneless open syUable it becomes vocal S^ua, e.g. 

f __4- forms! ^,,,sing. 3rd Jem, in (as i n Arabic, Ethionic. and 
^ Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the 


§ 44 
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Flexion of the Perfect of Qal 

Aramaic), e. g. it is gone, Dt 32®® ; la 23'® (in the Aramaic form, 

for ; from a yerb YV , cf. § 72 0. This oiiginal feminine 

ending -ath is regularly retained before suffixes, see § 59 « ; and similarly in 
stems either in the form cWi (which is frequent also in stems § 74i7)y 
or "With the Pathah weakened to vocal S^wct before the pleonastic ending n_^j 
e. g. nn^2 § 75 i. In Ez 31^ the Aramaic form occurs instead of rtnil 5 . 

end masc. for iR (differing only orthographically), e. g. thou hast ^ 

dealt treacherously, Mai 2^4; cf. i S 15®, G-n 3^2 (njRHJ which is twice as common 
as jRriJ, of. § 66 h) ; Gn 21^3^ 2 S 2^®, 2 K 9^, Is 2®, i|/ 56® (so also in EipVil ; 

2 K 1 Is 37^^, ^ 60^). 

2nd fern, has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in '*]R!s 55 ri thou wentest, Jer 3121 ; ]l 
cf. 2^®, 3^*®, 4^^ (but read the ptcp. with the LXX, instead of the 2nd 

fem.)546^^, and so commonly in Jeremiah, and Ez (16^^, &c.) ; see also Mi4^®, 

Eu 3^'^. j &c., is really intended, for the vow^el signs in the text belong 

to the marginal reading jRd!)?! (without **) ^ iis in the corresponding pronoun 
§ 32 The ordinary form has rejected the final if but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 a, c). 

ist 2)ers, comm, sometimes wdthout Yodh, as 'P 140^®, Jb 42^, i K 8^®, I 
Ez 16®® (all in K^thibh), rp 16^, without a Q®r6 ; in 2 K 18*^*^ also 
really intended, as appears from Is 36^. The Q®re requires the ordinary form, 
to wdiicli the vowels of the text properly belong, wdiilst the K®thibh is 
p>robably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 

jri as the termination of the 2nd plur, m. for DlH Ez 33^^, might just possibly A‘ 
be due to the following H (of., for an analogous case, Mi 3^^, § 87 but is 
probably a copyist’s error. Plur. 2nd/m. in H^iR- (according to others nSR-) 
Am 4®, but the reading is very doubtful; since H follows, it is perhaps 
merely due to dittography ; cf., however, RJiRX § 32 f. 

3rdph<r. comrn. has three times the very strange termination ^ Bt / 

(both before K, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a 
hiatus), and in the still more doubtful form Is 26^® ; on p in the Imperf. 
see § 47 m ; on the affixed in Jos lo^^, Is 28^^, see § 23 i. 

It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 c, note), 7)1 
the 3rcl/ew. plu7\ in Hebi-ew was originally distinguished from the 3rd masc, 

other Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) 
or Arabisms. They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, 
but as a return to original forms. 

^ Where the Masora apparently regards the ''IR as the termination of the 
2nd smg. fe^n., e. g, in Jer 2^0 (twice), Mi 4^^, it has rather taken the form 
as ist pers. smg. (cf. Stade, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5*^, •where 'riPf?, on 
account of verse 12, must either have oidginally been intended as 2nd smg, 
ftm.f or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form flDp as iRDp instead 
of 3rd swgr./em, (as LXX). 

2 That these examples can ha,rdly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending 
un in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Noldeke in ZDMG. voL 38, p. 409 
ff. ; cf. also ZDJif6'. vol. 33, p. 757 f., where G. Hoffmann proves that the ter- 
minations in Nun of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are 
secondary forms. [See also Priver, Tenses^, p. 6 wo^c.] 
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•^luT. by the termination as in Biblical Aramaic. NOldeke {ZBMG. 38 

[1884^, p. 41 1) referred doubtfully to the textual readings in Bt 21’^j Jos 15^ 
j 812 . 14 . 19 ^ Jer 215 ^ 32 ® where the Masora uniformly inserts the termination'?/’ 
and to Gn 48^® in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gn 4922 i S ^ jgs 3 ^ 1310’ 
In hU Beitrage siir sem. Sprachioiss., p. iq, however, he observes that the con- 
struction of a fern, plural with the 3rd sing. fem. is not unexampled, and also 
that n is often found as a-mistake for 1. On the other hand Mayer Lambert 
(Vne serie de Qeri ketib, Paris, 1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K®thibh, as well 
as ^ 752^ Jer 50® (?), and (against Nbldeke) i K 22^2 (where n is undoubtedly 
the article belonging to the next word), Jb 16^® (where the 7nasc. requires the 
marginal reading), also Jer 48^1, 51®®, Ez 262, ip 6 S^\ as remains of the 3rd/m. 
pIuK in The form was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the 

(later) form of the 3rd fem, sing., but tended to be retained in the perfect of 
verbs H'v, as n’Tl KHhihh six times in the above examples. 

n 5- afformatives are generally toneless, and the forms 

%vith these inflexions are consequently MiVel (IJl^Si?, &c.) ; with all the other 
aflormatives they ai’e Mih'a^ (§ ^5 ®)* The place of the tone may, however, be 
shifted : (a) by the pause (§ 29 i-r), whenever a vowel which has become 
vocal S®wa under the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause ; as 

for (nijS'J for and for ilisDI? 0x^0 for ; (b) in 

certain cases after wdw consecutive of the Perfect (see '§ 49 h), ' 

0 6. Contraction of a final n with the fl of the afformative occurs e. g. in 

'M? Hag 25, &c. ; cf. Is 14M &o., in the Per/. Po’el; Dt 42® in the Siph’U of 
nns? ; Is 2x“, &o., in the mpKU of n 3 {?. Contraction of a final J with tho 
afformative occurs in Gn 3415 ; in Niph. Ezr g’, cf. 2 Ch 14“ 5 in mh. 

2 Ch 29>5; with the afformative Hi in the Imperfect Qal Ez 172= ; Pmf 
where with Baer and Ginsburg n 5 n)? is to be read, according to otberl 
njlin (of. in Pdel HMipE Ez 32i«), but oertoinly not njlin with the Mantua 
ed., Opitius and Hahn ; with in the Imperat. Miph. Gn 42®, Is 32». 

§ 45 . The Infinitive. 

F. Pratorius, ‘ XTeber den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr.,’ in ZDMG. 1903, p. 546 ff. 

(I I. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nomis 
k’erbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
i’bp,! sometimes incoiTectly is used in very various ways, some- 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 05 ), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (yopii ^ Ml, § 114 /), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu- 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal ^>^ 5 , sometimes also VcJi?, obscured from 
original qdtdt), is restricted to those eases in which it emphasizes 

^ CL the analogous forms of the noun, § 93 t ^ 
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tlie abstract verbal idea, witbont regard to tbe subject or object of the 
action. It stands most frequently as an adverbial accusative vrith 
a finite verb of the same stem (§113 hs)} 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity & 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 

The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the o of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For according to § 84^, e, goes back to the ground- 
form qiltiil. 

Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are — C 

(a) E' 34*^ j Ee ^ 2 ^ ; especially with verbs 

which have d in the second syllable of the Imperf. : hence sometimes also 
wnth those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except see above) occur in the 

closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61 c). In 
Ez 2 i® 3 the Masora seems to treat (verse 20, in pause riDD^) as an 

Infinitive = ; probably should be read. 

(5) n^D|? and, attenuated from it, j (which are d 

feminine forms ^ of and bbp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and some- 
times found along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e. g. 
to U guiltijj Lv 526, to love, to hate; often in Dt., to 

fear ; Hjpt to he old ; to meet (in § igh) ; to lie down, Lv 20^® ; 

to anoint, Ex 29^^ ; nifnib to icash, Ex 30^®, &c. j (also a subst. 

uncleanness, like n^bb) to he unclean, Lv 15®^; to approach, Ex 36^, &c. ; 

cf. Lv 12^*''', Bt 11^2, is 30^®, Ez 21^®, Hag i®; also Hpni to he far off, Ez 8®; 
n^tpn to pUtj, Ez 16®; cf. Ho 7I On the other hand in n^DH Gn 19^®, the 
original d has been modified to ^ ; cf. Hptn Is 8^^, &c. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner (J^bp? but cf. also Arab, maqtal) there occur as ^ 
hifin. Qal: ifhpD to send, Est 9^® ; Klpb to call and ySD to depart, Nu 10® (Bt 
10^1); npb to take, 2 Ch 19b &e. j to carry, Nu 4^^, &c. (cf. even 

Ez 17®) ; also with a feminine ending ni?yb to go up, Ezr 7®, &c. ; cf. for these 

forms (almost all very late) Byssel, De MoMstae Pentateuchici sermons, p. 50, and 
Struck on Nu 4®^. 

(d) nbbp in Gn 8'^; Ku 14^®! probably also Ex 31®, 35®®. 

2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Infin. constr. witli tbe prepo- f 
sitioii ^ ; as ^bp^ ad inlerficiendum, ^* 3 ^^ ad cadendum (see § 28 a). 


^ The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr, ^bp forms the consMict state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. (i^ibp ground- form qdfdl). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as 
the principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive 
simply. 

® According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Eittenb., 
34 a, these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the 
preposition b. 
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The blending of tiie |) with the constr. into a single grammatical form 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, ef. Gn u’’ ■ 

11S13, with Sagel lene in the Sl = lm-pol-, hence, also liq^k &c. ; but Vaoa 
Jb4’3. , s 334 Exceptions Nu 4*3, 534. it 

Jeri>o,i 8 ^, 3 i 38 . nh 0 irer 47 - Jer mio. &c., ^ 3744 . pi4yCh.44o', 

according to some also 3i:D> Nu 2ii and.tyas^ 2 Ch aS^o (Baer'^ias^^ - on 

the other hand fb^a Gn 35=»,- nb|b Jer 17=. ’ For the meaningless mi. 
Ezr 1 0^6 i-ead 

§ 46. The .hnperative, 

a 1 The ground-forms of the Imperative, (p,operly which 
IS for an original qmi), and i.Dp (see below, c), the same in pro- 

CtTie r "t ;r f ^5), are also the basis 

401 the formation o the Imperfect (§ 47).' They represent the second 

person, and have both fern, and pkr. forms. The third person is 
supp le y le Imperfect 111 the Jussive (§ 109 b); and even the second 
p Kon must ahvays be expressed by the Jussive, if it be used with a 
negative, e. g. Sopn ne occidas (not i>bp-i.K). The passives have no 
mpeia ive but it occurs in the reflexives, as Niph'al and Hithpa'el.^ 

^ 2. The Afformatives of the 2,^d sing. fem. and the 2nd plur. ,nasc 

and /m. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (8470) 

In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing, ntaso., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the .V paragogioum 

(i 48 ^), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms of 
this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 

I* i’bp (sometimes also e.g. Ec I ais. 

tXoio i,Dp with Qamcs bafuph). those verbs which have all a in tiie’ 

final syllable of the l,nperf. (i. e. especially verbs middle .-) mahe «re L 
Imperative of the form ilDp, e.g. dress/ (Perf. and Lw / 

down ! in pause i S ^ lu 

7 ATJ ^ ' * 

(M 3. The first syllable of the sins fem .;i , 
pronounced with mobile {gifli, fftm.'and so 33^“*“ ‘ rWtl''"?n ^ ^ 
and even ,3Bip with Metkeg, Ex rn'i- Lt cf iJL T 
samo phonetic combination .Sbri Is 472 • see anaioi/ 
fmauently we find an t insdott:r.^XbZrTV 
Bz333“: 133n Jer 2.3 Ycf mh r on ’ ' ^ 1 ®; Jug , draw, 

fcf. X K X3?; ee a m o Tb"^^ ^ ® 'PW'/er. 22- 

form mul not from i\-etmctiToTthTor^^^^^^^ sixigulaj. gronnd- 

^m ust abandon the view that the forms wfth Hn thl nt lX bleT^'at 

Imperativo^d 113 in^g^eml Kodi’ ^ ®«“et'xnes used for the 

1874). _ 0 ; . in „eneial, Ivoeh, Der semiHscbe Inf. (Sehaffhausent 

closely app?oximynsi^m^ngt.“tfe iflex‘^r Jei'- 49*), and 
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'’l-in, ‘‘IptO, ^ 5veakening of the characteristic vowel o. 

They, or at least some of them, must rather be regarded with Barth (ZDM<x, 
1S89, p. 182) as analogous to the original i-imperfects. See further analogies 
in §§ 47 i and 48 t ; 61 b, 63 n. 

The pausal form of the 2iid plur. masc. is i K 3^6 j from C 

&c. ; similarly the 2iid sing. fem. in pause is ‘'“lliy Is 23^2 . even without the 
2m.im K^th. ; '»p‘lDi? i S 28^, KHh, (cf. with this also &e., 

§ 48 0 ; from HDb^, Jo 221. 

3. In the 2nd plur. fem. occurs once, in Gn 4^ (for Hjyp^) with loss jT 

of the n and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 

|yp^. Also instead of the abnormal Ex 2^^ (for we should 

perhaps read as in Eu (cf. 

On the examples of a 2nd plur. fem. in Is 32^^, see § 48 t 


§ 47 . The hivperfect and its Inflexion. 

1. The persons of the Imperfect,^ in contradistinction to those of (X 
the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) lefore the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem As, however, the tone is retained on the 

characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing, fenn. 
and the '^rd and 2nd. ]:duT. masc,) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only mie consonant C, 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative combined with the 


^ On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 if. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice : — The name hnperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is micluded, completed^ 
and pastj that which has happened and has come into effect ; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be aetiially still future. The hnperf, denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginningj the unfinished, and thQ continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, 
also, that which is yet future ; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or 
in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the 
above that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes 
only one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names 
for the Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence 
of the Greek grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally 
by Jewish scholars, has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic 
scheme of three periods of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign 
to the Semitic tense-idea, which regards an occurrence only from the point of 
view of completed or incomplete action. — In the formation of the two tenses 
the chief distinction is that in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the 
indication of the person is added afterwards for precision, while in the 
Imperf. the subject, from which the action proceeds or about which a condition 
is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 
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stm-fom was not always sufficient to express at the same time 
differences both of gender and number, the distinction had to be 

farther indicated, in several cases, by special afformatives. Cf. the 

table, § 40 c, 

b 2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
attorniatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized 

and with here no indication of gender or number bv 

a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 
Arabic points to the ground-forms ’oqtM and naqlUl : the z of the ist 

The preformatives, attenuated from «. 

rhe of the 1st sing, is probably to be explained by the pre- 

toZhf f ^ ^ 51 P); according 

1 ^ endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 

ween 1 . .(which is the Babylonian punctuation) and ytsp' -svhich 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced igm > ‘ 

C The preformative n of the second persons ( 9 m, -round-form 
&C.) IS, without doubt, couuected with the n of rim t^m 
and thejffbrmative'-^ofthe end fem. sing. with tL Tof the 
origina femmne form;m (see § 3^ /i). The aformati.e ^ of the J 
masc^ plur. ibopn (,n xts more complete form, p, see m) is the sign of 

the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons to the 
masculine, while the afformative ill (also J) of the 3rd and end plur 
fem. IS probably connected with nan eae and njntt (fem ) 
d The pi^fonnatives of the (Mrd persons (^ i„ 'the masc. ^bp^ ground- 
oimyaqt^l, plur. ground-form ydqtm; n in the fem. i’bpn 

n r* ^-P^anation! 

ith n might most obviously be compared the origin al feminine 

phonetic orthography l>e m-ged the 

for and eonveiely 

I S I4« is probably for or • in ^ 

the LXX, an error for = nBiaW Tn A, r , 

corresponds to the Hebrew ' as the nref ' ' +• simple t 

. » This is also the proplr -ender of H ^“Pf- <3^1- 

indeed, it is used in the 3 rd plur. JPerLl forPbotf “> ^n Hebrew, 

fenguages even there only for the “ f're hindred 


languages even there only for 47™^ '*"* 

withthefeminineforma^a^ in VTsfern A ’ ffdiun, 

Q&miu, fem. ^dm, Eth. ftm m Arab 
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ending n_ of nouns, and of the 3rd fern. sing, perfect. For the 
afformatives ^ and seec. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes 6 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone*syllable) before the toneless atformative 

nj. Thus : (but in imuse &c.), 

Eem. I. The 0 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imperat.), -f 
being lengthened from an original it in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long ^ 
(§ 9 r). Hence it follows that : (a) it is incorrectly, although somewhat 
frequently, written plene'^ (b) before Maqqeph the short vowel appeal's as 
Qames liafuph, e. g, and he wrote ihere^ Jos 8^2 of. also Ex 21^'^, 

Jos iS^®) ; (c) it becomes Shod before the tone-bearing afformatives and \ 
(see above, e ; but Jerome still heard e,g. iezbuleni for ; cf. ZAW. iv. 83). 

^ Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to g 
S^wdj exhibit a long u ; Qn Ex iS^®, immediately before the principal 

pause, but according to Qimhi {ed. Bittenb. p.i8^),ed.Mant.,Crinsb.,Eitfcel against 
the other editions, with the tone on the nltima ; likewise HJD 
Ru 2® ; (in principal pause) Pr 14*. In the first two cases perhaps 

and (for &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 

effect of the pause ; in Pr 14^ is to be read, with August Mxillor. 

2. The 0 of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with transi- 

tive verbs middle a, like Intransitives middle a and § almost always take 
d (Pathali) ^ in the impf., e.g. I'*?!' couchf io lie down 

to learn is also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself) ; 
to become great (but cf. and imperf. io dwell and io inhabit^ 
imperf. ^ 3 ) to wither) j also from verbs middle 5 , as io be small^ the imperf, 
has the form . 

Sometimes both forms occur together ; those with 0 having a transitive, t 
and those with d an intransitive meaning, e.g. he cuts off^ he is cut 
off, i.G. is short; impf, 0, to overcome, Ex 17^^ ; impf. d, to he overcome, Jb 14^^. 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e. g. and 
he bites, }'*Bn^ and inclined (bnt only the latter with a transitive 

meaning = 7 ?, 0 bends, in Jb 40^’^). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, cf. § 64 &; § 655. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 n), 
y'-'y (§ 67 p), (§69 b), and (§ 68 c), and in for yinUn from fnj to give, 

instead of d or 0 a movable Sere (originally is found in the second syllable. 

A trace of these t-imperfects ^ in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be 
found in 2 K 7®, since }DD otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these 

three forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, 
impf. e. 

3. For the 3rd sing, fern, {—tiq-fdl), Baer requires in i S 25^^ 

(but read with ed. Mant., &c. For the 2nd sing, fern, (’’blppiq) the form 

^ This d is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive strong verbs ; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65 b), it is to be found in and and 
in many verbs and ’’"a (§§ 69-7 1). 

2 Cf. Barth, * Has i-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZBMG, 18S9, p. 177 ff. 
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is found in Is 57®, Jer 3®, Ez 22^, 23®®^ in every case after the regular 
form; but cf. also Ez 261^. In Is 17^ where the 2nd fern, precedes and 
follows, probably ' 3=1 is to be read with Marti for For the 

3rd pUr. fern, we find in Jer 49I1, in pause iinmn (for njriDnri), and 

thrice (as if to distinguish it fx’om the 2nd pers.) the form with the 

pieformative *> (as always in Western Aram., Arab., Eth., and Assyr.), in 
Gn 30^®, I S 6^2, Dn 822. On the other hand, HibSipn appears in some cases 
to be incorrectly used evmi for the fern, of the 3rd pers. or for the masc. of 
the 2nd pers. shig, as 5^^ (where, however, perhaps nsfti^jn is to 

be reacp, and Ob^®, for 2nd sing, masc., according to Olshaiisen a corruption 
of T n 2 ff 1 ; in Pr 120, 8® for npE read nj"in as in Jb 3923 ; in Ex read 
with the Samaritan.— In Is 27I1, 28®, as also in Jbi7i6 (if we read 
*•11110 with LXX for the 2nd '•nipn), it is equally possible to explaixi the 
form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies our finding 
ni the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the 
Impt., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I, with the termination dnnd. 

I For nj we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly 
after tcdw consecutive, simply na, e.g. Gn 19®®-®®, 37^, Ex 1520^ Nu 252, 
Ez 3‘-®, ; in Arab, always nd. According to Elias Levita 

(2 & 13I®) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. Tlie form 
nj‘'n 3 .]lll 1 (so also Qimhiand ed. Mant. ; but Baer, Ginsb. for rOHl^ll^ 

fMy ivere high, Ez is irregular, with inserted after the manner* of 

verbs and V^y, § 67 d ; § 72 i ; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 

7)1 4 , Instead of tlie plural forms in ^ tliere are, especially in tlie older 

books, over 300 forms ^ with the fuller ending (with NUn paragogi- 
cum), always bearing the tone ; cf. § 29 m and § 44 / ; on its retention 
before suffixes, see§ 60 e] also defectively Ex 21^®, 22®, &c. This 

usually expresses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs most 
coinmoniy at tlie end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which 
case also the (pausal) vowel of the second syllable is generally retained. 
Ihus there arise full-sounding forms such as collect, ^ 104^®; 

flT tremhle, Ex i5^S* ge shall hear] Dt ; cf. Ex 34^^ 

with Zaqepli qaton, Athnah, and Silluq; Jos 24^®, with Segolta; Is 13^, 
and 17^^ with Zaqeph qaton, 17^2 Athnah and Silluq, 41^ after 
waic consec. Without the pause, e.g. DK'D plT* cf Gn 

44’, Xu322\ Jos 40 Is 8 “ Vs 24 'fWsi 5 y 

and ; Ju ii^® after wdw consec. 


fest from Is a(Sn : nn.^ Pliny b tkey see not; may ikey see and become 


s details in P. BStteher, XeArt., § 930 ; and cf. Driver on 1 S 
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ashamed. All tliis applies also to the eon'esponding forms in the Imperfect 
of the derived conjugations.^ In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier p (old 
Arabic und) is the regular termination ; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become u. 

With an affixed N we find (in the imperf. Hiph^al) Jer lo®, evidently n 

an error for caused by the preceding — In Is 35^, since 

D follows, the D is no doubt only due to dittography. 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for % there occurs in the 2nd sing, fern., q 

although much less frequently, the fuller ending (as in Aram, and Arab. ; 

old Arab, md), also always with the tone, for generally again in the 

principal pause, and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the 
penultima ; thus Ku 2^*21, cf. 3^*^®, i S 45^®* 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the 6 which had become S'^wd in the j) 

forms &c., see above, e; similarly, the imperfects with d restore this 

vowel in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to «, hence, 

e, g. This influence of the pause extends even to the forms 

without afformatives, e.g. in pause But the fuller forms in un 

and m have the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels u and i in a 
closed final syllable never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7. On the numerous instances of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly q 
treated as Hoph'al, see § 53 w. 


§ 48. Shortening and Lengthening of the hivpeTfect and 
Imperative, The Jussive and Oohortative, 

1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the d 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Tempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, tliere exists also b 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortafive), and a shortened form (the 
jussive ) The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the ist 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2iid and 3rd persons, 
and less frequently in the ist person. The laws of the tone, however, 
and of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently pre- 
cluded the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the 
form ; consequently it often— and, in the imperfect forms with 
afformatives, always — coincides with the ordinary imperfect {indica- 
live) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative (a) a subjunctive, yaqlida ; (5) a 


^ It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the Nun, where it is 
found in the parallel passage in tlie Books of Kings ; cf. i K with 2 Ch 

629-33 ; I K 1224, 2 K ii5 with 2 Ch iiV23^- 

2 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot he used, like the imperfect^ 
to express mood-relations (see § 106 p). 
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iiissive ydqtul; (c) a double ^energetic' mood of the impf,, ydgtuldnnd and 
ydqimn, in pause ydqtula, the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

C 3 . The characteristic of the cohortative form is an a (n_) affixed 
to the ist pers. sing, or plur., e.g. from It occurs in 

almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak verb 
(except of course in the passives), and this final has the tone 
wherever the afformatives ^ and would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the cohortative, the movable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes e.g. in Qal 

I ivill observe^ in Pi*el let us hrmh asunder^ 2^; on 

Is 18^ Q^re (cf. also 27^ Ezr &c.), see § 10 A; with the KHUhh of 
these passages, compare the analogous cases &c., § 47 g.—Oi\ 

the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained 
as tone-vo-wel before the n.„, as (e.g.) in Hiph. / will upraise. 

In pause (as ])efore 4 and t), the vowel which became is restored 
as tone- vowel ; thus for the cohortative the pausal form is 

f 59^0; cf. Gn i8^ Is 41^1 


d The change of H into the obtuse n__ seems to occur in i S 28^®, unless, 

■with Nestle, we are to assume a conflate reading, and riPp^^l ; and 

with the 3rd pers. rp 20^, in a syllable sharpened by a following X>ages forte 
conjunct . ; cf. similar cases of the change of Tt^ into the obtuse H-— in I and 

in §§73d, 80 90 i. In tf/ 2 q\ however, ilpj^T—with suffix— is probably 

intended. An H cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is 5^^ (twice) ; 

Ez 23-®, and again in verse 16 according to the Q^re, but in both these cases 
without any effect on the meaning. Probably another instance occurs 
In Jb although there HDyri might also, with Qimlii, be regarded as 2nd 
masc. For the doubly irregular form Ht 33^® (explained by Olshauscn 

and KOnig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with inverse 14), read 

For Jb 22^1 the noun thine increase^ might be 

meant, but the Masora has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending 

ath, instead of H , before the suffix, on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fern. 

perfect, see § 59 a ; on i S 25^^, see § 76 h. 


6 The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an &c., see § 108. 

y* 4 . The general characteristic of the jxissive form of the imperfect 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 


^ Probably this d goes back to the syllable which in Arabic (see above, 
Eem. to h) is used for the formation of the ^ energetic ’ mood, and in Hebrew 
(see the footnote to § 58 t) often stands before suffixes. 
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tlie tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expi’ession of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone^ and very frequently 
(see above, h) the nature of the form does not admit of any alteration. 

It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the Jussive 
ill the living language was distinguished from the indicative by a 
change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g 
only ill Ili-pJitl (jiiss. ind. and similarly in the iveak verb, 

wherever the imperfect indicative has i in the second syllable, e. g. 
from impf. Hipli. juss. from n'’DJ and DDJ; also 

in Qal of the verbs V'y and as Hbj, ind. ind. in all 

conjugations of verbs so that the rejection {af)Oco])e) of the ending 
n__ in Qal and Hifth. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e. g. Qal ind. ■ 
juss. by ] ; Iliph. ind. juss. ; and in the Fi'el 1^'] from the 
indie, (called apocopated imperfects). But almost all ^ the plural 
forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that 
the jussive excludes the fuller ending 1^. Neither do the forms of the 
2nd sing, fern., as &c., admit of any change in 

the jussive, nor any forms, ■whether singular or plural, to which suffixes 
are attached, e. g, as ind. Jer 38'^, as jussive Jer 41®. 

The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortative, h 
except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the ist pers.), see § 109 A. 

5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion i 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by Arab, imper, energicus, with the ending -annei or in pause 
-a) and shortening. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of guard is IfomPrd, cf. qiflty § 46 d)] TO, nnty 

Jer 49^S’ dotvn; VPf, hea}% in lesser pause 

^ Only in 1st plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as ^ ^ ^ 4 "^ 

parallel with cohorfcatives ; and K’ljJ Is 41^3 

- On the reading TTVO^ (i. e. according to the Jewish grammarians), 

required by the Masora in ^ S 6 % (cf. also Is 38^^, and ^ *6’), see 

§91;; on Ju 9® KHh., see § 46 e. 
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I)n in Niphal Gii 21^1 Of., lioweyer, also ni; 3 p sdl, 

Gn 25^^, notwithstanding the impf. ; HDiy Jb 33^ (of. Jer 46'^), 
kit impf. Vr; nDDN' collect, Nu (for "DK cf. § 63 I and the plural 
but 2nd masc. ^ 1413, Barth (see above, § 47 ^ 

note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in i, cf. § 639'^. 
-On the other hand, yjr 69^° (also Imperat. Lv 9^, &c.), but 
impf. Without n, we have the form go,* Nu 23^^ Ju 19'^ 

2 Oh 25^1 ^The form in jDause becomes nblBip, the form 
becomes e. g. Dt 33^^. But also without the pause we find 
Ja 98 and nsnv ^26^ KHh., on which see § 460. On 
the other hand nth, nD%, nny, nn6n is 32^^ are to be explained as 
aramaizing forms of the 2nd plur. fern.; also for Hin y. ii read 
and for D‘'*lSb V. 12 read n*j£D. 

The shortened imperative is found only in verbs n"b, e.g. in Fiel 
^5 irom n? 5 . The shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 
imjierfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. rise up, 
'^P / f? give, njJl gire up ! 


I Hem. The form Hg'n for best attested in Pr 241^ (where it is taken 
by the Masora as imperat., not as infin., nV'^) is evidently due to the influence 
of the n which follows it in close connexion (so Strack, on the analogy of 
»ih 31^) ; for other examples of this change of a to S^ghol, see above, under d, 
§ 73 d, and § 80 i. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether HST Ju 9^*^ (from 
nan) is intended for and not rather for the common form of the 

imperative Pi el HBI. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged 
that tlie imperative n^i (from follows immediately after ; in favour of 
the latter, that the ending n_, with imperatives of verbs H"!?, is not found 
elsewhere, and also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 2^^), 


§ 49 . The Perfect and Imperfect luith Waw Consecutive. 

a 1. The^ use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ io6, 107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is by no means 
restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses ’ is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 


tta Ph«f.£nf 

o T inscription of 121 of Hamath (ef. 

JJy ) and he answered me, after a perfect of narration. 
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verb stands in tbe perfect, and the narration is continued in tlie 
imperfect. Conversely, tbe representation of a series of future events 
begins with tbe imperfect, and is continued in tbe perfect. Thus in 
2 K 2o\ In those days tvas Ilezehiah sich unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah . . . came (imperf.) to him^ and said (imperf.) to hhti, &c. On 
tbe other band, Is 7^’’, the Lmxl shall bring (imperf.) u2:)on thee . . . 
da^/s, &c., 7^^, and it shall come to 2'>a,ss (perf. in that day . . . 

This progress in tbe sequence of time, is regularly indicated by h 
a pregnant atid (called lodw consecutive'^) ^ wbicb in itself is really only 
a variety of tbe ordinary wcm copulative, but which sometimes (in the 
imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, tbe tenses 
connected by wdio consecutive sometimes undergo a change in tbe tone 
and consecjiiently are liable also to other variations. 

2. The wd'w consecutive of tbe imperfect is {a) pronounced with c 
Pathah and a Doge's forte in tbe next letter, as and he hilled; 
before K of the pers, sing, (according to § 22 c) with Qames, as 
and I killed. Exceptions are, Ez 16^® according to tbe 

Dikduhe ha-famim^ § 1 also 2 S according to Qimhi ; 

])ut in Ju 6® 1 should be read according to Baer, and in both 

places in Ju 20®. Dages forte is always omitted in the preformative 

ill accordance with § 20 m.. 

(h) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (cf. § 48 g), d 
it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51 'll), after wdiv consec.y e.g. in 
Hij)bil (§ 53 n). The tendency to retract the tone from the 

final syllable is even stronger after 'wdw consec, than in the jussive. 
Tbe throwing back of tbe tone on to tbe penultima (conditional upon 
its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 a), further involves 
tbe greatest possible shortening of the vowel of tbe ultima, since the 
vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed syllable, e.g. juss. 

1 This name best expresses tbe prevailing syntactical relation, for by wdw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from tbe above examples, 
that the ivdiv consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with 
the verb. As soon as wdw, owing to an insertion (e. g. a negative), is separated 
from the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect comccutivc, the 
perfect instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev,, 
Kum., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin 
with the imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., i Kings, Ezra) -with wdw 
copulative, is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books 
now or originally preceding them. Cf., on the other hand, the independent 
beginning of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call 
the waw consecutive by tbe old-fashioned neLme lodw conversive, on tbe ground 
that it always converts the meaning of tbe respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e, according to tbe old view, the future into the preterite, and 
vice versa. 
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ap;, with lodw consec. and he arose (§ 67 n and a?, § 68 c^, § 69 p, 
§ 71, § 72 and aa, § 73 e).' 

£» In the Jirst pers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (4 to 0, i to e, and then 
to 0 and(?)are not usual, ^at least according to the Masoretic punctuation, 
and the apocope in verbs occurs more rai^ely ; e.g. always D’IpKI (or 
Gp^l, a merely orthographic difference) and I arose; EipL 
(but generally written Dp«1^, implying the pronunciation wd’dqem, 
as implies wadqom) ; and I saw, more frequently than 

§75^. On the other hand, the form with final n_ is often used in 
the ist pers. both sing, and plur., especially in the later books, e. g. 

and I sent, Gn 32®, 41^^ 43-^ Nu 8^^ as in Ju 6^ iS 2^®, 

2 S 12-^, and often, probably a sorb of compensation for the lost j); 


Ju6^^ 12^ 2 822^^ f 3®, 119^^ 


Jb 19^ 


Ez 7 ^^ 8 ^^ 9^*: 


JSTeh 2^®, j ^7-11.21 — Sometimes, as in with a certain 

emphasis of expression, and probably often, as in Ju io^“, 
before for euphonic reasons. In Is 8^ 

originally intended ; in 73^® and in Jb 30^® . In Ez 3^ read 

nbsKi or absNi. 

T V : t T T : » T 

,/ This •*! is in meaning a strengthened zvatv coimlatixe, and resembles in pro- 
nunciation the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (?ra).® 
The close connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused tlie latter 
in Hebrew to take Bagel, especially as d could not have been retained in an 
open syllable. Cf. (for where tlie prepositions 2 and 

and tlie particle 3, are closely connected with HD in the same way (§ 102 ^*). 
The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in (for 
§ 102 Q. — The identity of many consecutive forms with jussives of the 
sumo conjugation must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation 
between the moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
tand the retraction of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the 
strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shorten- 
ing (and retraction) 'belongs to the character of the form. 

//, 3 . The counterpart of wdto consecutive of the imjperfect is wdiv 

consecutive of the ^perfect, by means of which perfects are placed as 


1 The plural forms in p also occur less frequently after wdw consecutive ; cf., 
however, Ju 8^ Am 6^, Ez 44®, Bt 411, 5^0^ The 2nd fern. sing, in 

never occurs after wdw cowsecMfc. 

In the ist plur. Neh 4® is the only instance in %vhich the vowel 

remains unreduced (cf. 2125^31, i. e. I'M, 4® linh.y Q^re 2 ^ 1 )}. On the 

treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive MpJPal, see 
§ 51 n. ■ 

® In usage the Hebrew ^pdw does duty for the Arabic /d {waw apodosis, see 
§ 143 d) as well as wd. 
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ilie sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary wdvp 
co^mlative, and therefore shares its various vocalization ( 1 , J, as 2 K 7^ 
and 1); e. g. after an imperfect, 8ic,, and so it haj^jpens = a 7 id it 
will hajppen. It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 

J went^ consecutive form and I will go, Ju where it is 

co-ordinated with another ^perfect consecutwe, which again is the con- 
secutive to an iw/peraiwe. See further on this usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the first syllable is i 
retained in the strong perf. eonsec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now 
in the secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other 
hand, the 0 of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone 

necessarily becomes 0, e.g. Ex 

The shifting forward of the tone after the lodw consecutive of the perfect is, k 
however, not consistently carried out. It is omitted — (a) always in the 
i stpers.pZ., Gn 34I6 ; (6) regularly inHiphll before the afformatives 

and see § 53r; and (c) in many cases in verbs b?"!? and almost 
always in the ist sing, of (Jer 29^^), and in if the vowel of the 
and syllable is i, Ex 17®, Ju 6^®, &c., except in Qal (only Lv 24®, 

before N) and the and sing. masc. of Hiph'il-forms before Nu 20®, Dt 20^®, 

I S 153, 2 K ; similarly in Pi' el before &?, Ex 25"^, Jer 27'^. On the other 
hand the tone is generally moved forward if the second syllable has e (in 
Gn 271® &c., in H"!? Ex 40*, Jer 35®, Ez 32'^) ; but cf. also Lv 
and frequently, always before the counter-tone, Jo 4^^, ^ 191^. ^ With « in 
the penultima the form is nKOT Is 14*, and probably also Jer 2®, -312, 

I S lo® with little T®li«a, a postpositive accent. 

But before a following the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic 6 

grounds, e.g, Gn Ex 3^®, Zc 6’^ (by the side of Hxi), &e. (cf., 

however, before Gn if % Jer Ez 3629) ; frsni Ju cf. 

Ex 25 ^b Ev 24® (but also Ev 2521). Likewise, before H, Am S®, and y, 

e.g. Gn 26^9, 2712, Lv 262^ (cf., howevei*, vbv Ez 3821) y on verbs 

see § 67 k and es. 

(d) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, VI 
e.g. Bt 6^^, 11^®; is 14^, Jn 4® ; sometimes even in the lesser 

pause, as Bt 228, Ez 32®, 1 S 298 (where see Briver), with Zaqeph qafon ; and 
frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29 e), as in 
na Bt 17^^, Ez 14^3^ 1722, Am i 4 * 7 -io.i 2 _but also nn 23^^, 

24 ^^, I k sk 


^ The Irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from 
following confiicting theories, not that of Ben A§er alone. 
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§ 50 . The Participle. 

a 1. Qal lias both an active paiticiple; called Foel from its form 
and a passive, FaM 

Pd'td is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still 
exists throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 5 2 e), 
just as in Aramaic the passives of Pi‘el and IlipJCil are lost, except in the 
participles. But instances of the form qutfdl are better regarded as remnants 
of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that must be considered as 
an original verbal noun ; cf. Barth, Mminalbildung, pi 173 ff. 

b 2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. 0, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing, of the 
perfect, e.gPi^l sleeping, from (only orthographically different 

from the perf. fearing ; cf. the formation of the participle in 

Niphal, § 51 On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a 
takes tlie form ???p (so even from the transitive to hate, part. 

The d of these forms has arisen through an obscuring of the d, and is 
therefore unchangeable, cf. § 9 g. The form (with a changeable 
Qxmes in both syllables), which would correspond to the forms 
and is only in use as a noun, cf. § 84^/: The formation of the 
participle in Fiel, Hiph il, and Hithpdel follows a different method. 

€ 3 . Participles form their feminine (nbl?ip or r)b6j?) and their plural 

like other nouns (§ 80 e, § 84^ r, s, § 94). 

fl Rem. I. From the above it follows, that the d of the form is lengthened 
from d, and consequently changeable (e.g./m. ; and that the d of bop on 

the other hand is obscured from an unchangeable ad In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qaiU corresponds to the form qdfel, and the part. qatU to 
qold. In both eases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is lengthened from z 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. pDp , plur. j ‘llS , constr. pi. ’ 

C ^ ib'*, instead of the foimi qd/eZ, is an anomaly,* it is possible, how- 
ever, that (incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. 2 IC S^i), or 

even the imperfect EiphHl of 'J]p\ The form fjtp" in Is 29^^ 38^ appears to 
stand for P|Dh but most probably the Masora here (as certainly in Ec ii®V 
intends the 3rd sing, imperf. Hiph., for which the better form would be 
,» I Ch 27S0, being a proper name and a foreign word, need not 

be considered.~n5fcs‘ (constr. state of with d in the second syllable 

occurs in Bt 32^23 (cf. moreover, §65 d). On Is 4iHfor nMn), see § 20// 

2. A form like the pass. ptcp. Pd'iil^ but not to be confused witli if 
sometimes found from infransiHve verbs, to denote an inherent au‘difv 1 
faithfiilj desperate, Jer 15^8, &c. ; n!)D|l Is 268, I dsjvu 

dnmto, Is 5121 ; and even from transitive verbs, handling 
^ 3 } mindfid, 103^^; Jmoioing, Is 538 ; cf. § 84® m. ^ 

> Tho constr. St. QSJ in the formula nw' QW, tho iconl (properlv the 

Cf. Vollers, Das Qatil-partizipium,’ in ZA 1903, p. 3i2ff. 
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B„ Veeba Deeivativa, oe Debiyed Coejugatioxs. 

§ 51 . JSliijIial?- 

1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a a 

prefix" to the stem. This exists in two fonns : (a) the (prohahly 
original) prepositive ndy as in the Hebrew perfect and participle, 
although ill the strong verb the d is always attenuated to ^ for 

original participle infinitive absolute sometimes 

(6) the (later) proclitic m (as in all the forms of the corresponding 
Arabic conjugation Yii. Hnqdtdlci), found in the imperfect for 
yinqdtM^ in the imperative and infinitive construct, with a secondary 
n added, (for hmqdtel), and in the infinitive absolute bbpH . The 
inflexion of Niqyfial is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

The features of Niph^al are accordingly in the perfect and participle the h 
prefixed in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dagd in the 
first radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In 
the case of an initial guttural, which, according to § 22 6, cannot take Dages 
forte, the omission of the strengthening invariably causes the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (see § 63 h), 

2. As regards its meaning, NijoKal hears some resemblance to the C 
Gieek middle voice, in being — (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. 

to thrust oneself (against), to take heed to oneself, chvXda-cno-Oai, 

to hide oneself, 5 ^^?? to redeem oneself] cf. also to answer for 
oneself. Equally cliaracteristic of NijpKal is its frequent use to express 
emotions which react upon the mind ; DDD to trouble oneself, to 
sigh {to bemoan oneself, cf. oBvpearOai, lamentari, contristari) ; as ‘well 
as to express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, 
or to have an effect upon himself (Nijflial tolerativum), e. g. to 
search, to inquire, Niph. to allow oneself to be inquired of, Is 6 ^^, 
Ez 14'"*, &c. ; so the Niph. of lo find, to warn, to coi^rect, 
Jer 6®, 31^^, &c. 

(b) It expresses reciqprocal or mutual action, e.g, “^ 3 *=; to sjpeakj Niph. d 

to speak to one another; to judge, Niph. io go to law with one 

another; to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, cf. the middle and 
deponent verbs povX^v^o-Oai (f^b), juLd^eo-^at (QH^^)^ altercari, luctari 
(n^p to strive with one another) proeliari. 

(c) It has also, like Hithpdel (§ 54 f) and the Greek middle, the € 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (sibi), for one- 

1 Cf. A, Eieder, JDe linguae Hebr, verUs, quae vocaniur derimta nifal et hitpael, 
Crumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn,), 1S84, a list of all the strong Eiph'al forms 
(81 ) and Hithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament; and especially M. Lambert, 
fL’emploi du Nifal en H^breu,* BEJ, 41, 196 if. 

2 See Philippi in ZEMG, x886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1S94, p. 8 f. 
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fe?/, e. g. to ask (sometting) for oneself (i S 20'’-®, Neh 13'), cf. 

alrovfjLat ac roSro, ivSv(Ta(r6at )(irQiVa, to ^ut on (oneself) a tunic„ 
f (d) In consequence of a looseness of tkoiight at an earlj period of 
tlie language, Nijplial comes finally in many cases to represent tlie 
passive^ of Qal, e. g. to hear^ Nipli. to he horn] to hury^ Niph. 
to he himecl. In cases where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is not 
used, NiplCal appears also as the passive of FiU and HipjKU, e.g. 
to he in honour^ Plel to honour, Nipli, to he honoured (as well as Pu al 
Plel to conceal, Hiph. to destroy, Nipli. passive of either. 
In such cases hipUod may again coincide in meaning with Qal (»^^n 
Qal and Niph. to he ill) and even take an accusative. 

^ Examples of denominatives are, to he horn a male, Ex 34^® (from 131 • 
but probably should here be read); Sb!?! cordatum fieri, Jb 11^® (from 
cor) ; doubtless also n 5 B 3 to obtain children, Gii 16^, 30®. 

Jl The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Mph^al simply 
as the passive of Qal ; for NipJfal has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), 
in no respect the character of tlie other passives, and in Arabic a special 
conjugation ('mqdtdld) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, 
the forms mentioned in § 52 c point to a differently formed passive of Qal.-— 
The form Is 59^, La 4^'^, is not to be regarded as a passive of ISfiphAl, 
but with KlOnig and Cheyne as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, perf. Niph., and perf. 

Pual^[cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the passive use of 
Niph al was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably common, it 
^ is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use, 

t Eem. I. The inJin, ahsol. is connected in form with the perfect, to 

which it bears the same relation as to in Qal, the 6 in the second 
syllable being obscured from an original d. Examples are, qb?? Gn 31SO; 

Ju I S 20®-^®, ail in connexion with the perfect. 

Examples of the form 5?bi5n (in connexion with imperfects) are, fhun Jer 
32^; Lv Ez 14®, where, perhaps, the subsequent S^'"}yI5;§ 

has led to the substitution of for n.— Moreover, the form i^Di^n is not 
infrequently used also for the infin. absol.,2 e.g. Ex 22®, Nu 15®!, Dt 4^6, i K 
2 c 3». On the other hand, ^( 7 |nB should simply be read for the wholly 
abnormal xjj 68® (commonly explained as being intended to correspond 

in sound with the subsequent but probably a ‘ forma mixta combining 
the readings ^ 1(15113 and 

^ Cf. Halfmann, Beiirage mr Syntax der hehrdischen Sprache, i. Stiick, Wittenb 
1888, 2_. St. 1892 (Gymn.~Programm), statistics of the NiphAl (Pu‘ai, Hopii'ai! 
and qatui) forms at different pei'iods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive ; the selection 
of periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary 
criticism, . ^ 

2 But, like 7bj?n, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer Barth 
is therefore right in describing {Fominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later 
analogous formations (in addition to the original Semitic i?iiDp3), intended 

to assimilate the infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthenk* 
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Elision of the H after prepositions is required by the Masora in Pr I 

2417 (for '|n:3 ), Ez 2615 and PJDp La 2^1; also in verbs n'^yExio® 

; 34^^ and Is ; in verbs V'y Jb 33^® however, 

extremely doubtful whether the infin. Qal of the KHlnhh is not rather intended 
in all these examples ; it certainly is so in La 2^1, cf. ^61^. 

2. Instead of the Sere in the iiltima of the imperfect, FathaJi often occurs VI 

in pause, e.g. Gn 21®; cf. Ex 31^'^, 2 S 12^^ (with final ^') ; 17^3 (with 

p); Jon (with D) ; see § 29 g. In the 2nd and 3rd plur. fern. Pathah pre- 
dominates, e.g. njlD-tlJl Is 65^^ ; Se 7 'e occurs only in Eu 1^^, from 

and hence, with loss of the doubling, for * ef. even Is 60^ — 

With Nun paragogicwn (see § 47 m) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. masc. are found, 

|n3^\ &c., in pause ^>^3% pnOE^R, &c. ; but Jb 19=* (cf. 24“*) 



3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in e), or the imperative is followed n 

in close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the fii*st 
syllable, the tone is, as a rule (but cf. Gn 32^®), shifted back from 

the ultima to the penuitima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, 
takes S^ghol instead of Sere; e.g. inS Ez 33^2. sjj? ‘TiPfl Gn 2.5 ^^ ; in the 
imperative, 13®. — So always (since counts as one syllable) Gn 

24®, (fee., cf. I S 19^; and even with Pathah in the ultima, }n^ Jb iS'^ 
(but cf. 2 S 21^^). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gn 32-®, Ezr 

S2®) the tone is not thrown back, in spite of a tone-syllable following, the 
retraction has become usual in certain forms, even when the next word 
begins with a toneless syllable ; especially after 1 consec., e. g. Gn 7®® ; 

Eu 21^ and frequently, 25®; and always so in the imperative 

Ex 23^^, Jb 36®^, and (before Metlieg of the counter-tone) Dt 24®, 2 IC 6®, 

On the avoidance of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2^® with Silluqn Zc 
2^^ with Athnah), and imperfect (Pr 24^, (fee.), see § 29 0, and note ; on the 
other hand, always &«• 

In the impei'aHvCf ^2if3p5? wdth the rejection of the initial H, O 

occurs in Is 43®, and in Joel 4^^ inpawse (cf. ^1^3 Jer 50®) ; but in these 

examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing, 
imperat. of 1/3^3 is always (with n_ paragogimm) swear to me, 

On 2 i2s &c. (also '5) nWS'H <3n 47“, i S 3o>5). 

\ . T : (T • f ^ / L 

4. Eor the ist sing, of the imperfect, the form PEppK is as frequent as 

e. g. I shall he inquired of, Ez 14®; ^ swear, Gn 21®*; cf. i6\ 

Eu 23^®, Ez 2C®®, and so always in the cohortative, e.g. HDpSX I ivill avenge 
tno, Is 1®^; cf. I S 12'^, Ez 26®, and in the impf. Eiph. of (§ 69 i). The 
Babylonian punctuation admits only % under the preformative of the ist 
person. 

§ 62 . Pi'el and Pv^al, 

1. TlkQ chaTaoteristic of this conjugation consists in the strengthening d 
of the middle radical. From the simple stem qatal (cf. § 43 h) the 
form (cf. the Arabic conj. ii. qdttdld) would naturally follow as 
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tlie perfect of tlie active {Pi el). The Falhah of tlie first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see m), always attenuated to i in the 
perfect. In the second syllable, d has been retained in the majority of 
cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pial; but 
very ireqiiently ^ this d also is attenuated to I, which is then regularly 
lengthened to c, under the influence of the tone. Of. in Aram. ; 
but in Biblical Aramaic almost always On the three cases in 

which d before a final 1 or D has passed into S^ghol^ see below, 1 . — 
Hence, for the sing. masc. 2)erfe€t, th.QTt arise forms like 

‘IBS, &c. — Before afforniatives beginning with a con- 
sonant, however, d is always retained, thus &c. 

In the infinitives {absol, obscured from qattdl ; constr. 

wipierfect imperative mid participle the original 

d of the first syllable reappears tbroughout. The vocal &hvd of the 
preformatives is ^veakened from a short vowel; cf. the Arabic 
imperfect yugattil^ participle miiqdUil. 

O Ihe passive {Pual) is distinguished by the obscure vowel ft, or 
very rarely d, in the first syllable, and d (in pause a) always in the 
socond. In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with d 
in the first syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is 
analogous to that of Qal. 


C Eem. I. The pi'eformative Ip, which in the remaining conjugations also is 
tiio pielix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or 
indelinite (cf.§37) pronoun "ilpquis? quicunqtie (fern. i. e. neuter, HD) ; cf. § 85 e. 
n 2. The J}agcs forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the 
whole ofjTi d and Pu’al, is often omitted (independentij^ of verbs middle guttural, 
§ 64 d) wlien the middle radical has S^wd under it (cf. § 20 to), e. g. for 

nnpiJ Ez 17^'^; 2 Ch 15^® (but in the imperative always i *S 28"^, 

&c.), and so always in praise. The vocal character of the Shod under 
the Utera dagessanda U somkimes in such cases (according to § 10 h) expressly 
emphasized by its taking the form of a Ilafeph, as in nnp^ Gn 2^3, ^^vith 
owing to tho influence of the preceding u, cf. Sbm for &c. ; Gn 9^, Ju 

In the impe 7 feet and participle the S^wd under the preformatives (I/afeph- 
amii imdev K* m the 1st sing, imperfect serves at the same time as a character- 
istic of both conjugations 

suggestion of Battcher^ (jMsfuhrUches 
uiDbuch, § 904 if. and § 1022), many supposed perfects of Pdal are in reality 

rmsf n' which end 

W! ^trengthened“perfoets Tave bein Muene'e'd V th^ 


PVel and Pu’al 
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passives of QaL He reckons as snch all those perfects, of which the Ft^U (which 
ought to express the corresponding active) is either not f6und at all, or only 
(as in the case of with a dijfferent meaning, and which form their 
imperfect from another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such perfects are the 
quttal form of the stems {imperfect Is 

Barth (see below) adds to the list the a|)parent 
Fu^al-perfects of 113 , n:t, 3 )?n, nn 3 , HSil, 3 ty, HW, HHl, and of verbs 

with middle *1 (hence with U of the first syllable lengthened to 0), mn 
Jb [n*lT, see § 67 m], plt^ D'3D, ; also the infinitives 

absolute ilh Is 59^®. In these cases there is no need to assume any 

error on the part of the punctuators ; the sharpening of the second radical 
may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic of the first 
syllable (cf. Arab, qutild as passive of qdtctld), and the a of the second syllable 
is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § so/). 

Gf. § 52 s and § 53 «. 

2. The fundamental idea of Pi'el, to whicli all tlie various shades jf* 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed hy the strengthening 
of the second radical, appears in individual cases as — (a) a strengthen- 
ing and rejyetition of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84^),^ e. g. PD^^ to laugh, Pi'cd to jest, 
to make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; b^f to ask, Pi'e! to beg ; hence 
when an action has reference to many, e. g. to bury (a person) 

Gn 23'*, Pi'el to bury (many) i K and often so in Syr, and Arab. 
Other varieties of the intensive and iterative meaning are, e. g, nHQ to 
open,Yi^ to loose; to count, PM to recount : [cf. 

Kap, nnD]. 

The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and g 
causing others to do tlie same. Hence P€el has also — if) a causative 
sense (like IlipJiU), e. g. to learn, PPel to teach. It may often be 
turned by such phrases as t02)ermit to, to declare or hold as {the declara- 
tive PHel), to help to, e. g. njH to cause to live, p*!]? to declare innocent, 
to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38 h) are frequently formed in this conju- h 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e. g. jUp 
to make a nest, to nest (from IP), "^ap to throw dust, to dust (from *^ 3 ^), 


^ Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise 
an intensive force, are such German words as reichen, recken (Eng. to reach, to 
rack) ; streichen {stringo), strecken: cf. Strich {a stroke), Sincke (a stretch) ; wacker 
from wachen ; others, in which it has the causative sense, are stechen, sleeken ; 
wachen {watch), weeken {wake) ; riKKoj to tyring to an end (cf. the stem rehm to end, 
in riXos, reXeai) ; jevvdeo to heget, from the stem yivea to come into being (cf, yivos). ^ 
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to gculier the clouds together (from iJP), to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from probably also 

to speah, from ’^5'? word. Or again, tlie denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun ( 2 )rivative 
Ft elf cf. our to shin, to behead, to hone), e. g. from ^1.9 to 

root out, to extir 2 )ate, ^3.1 prop, to injure the tail pJJ), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to attach it; 312^^ to ravish the heart; 
remove the ashes (1^*3), to free from sin (8^?D), to hreah any 
one's bones (Q^"f ; cf., in the same sense, Ci'IS from to lop the 

houghs, Is io^^(from a hough). Some words are clearly denomina- 
tives, although the noun from which they are derived is no longer 
found, e. g. to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in 
QaV), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones ; cf. our 
to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (Fiial) foIlow’'s naturally from the 
above, e. g. Pi'el to seek, Pu*al to he sought. 

I In the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been 
retained, when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, o.g. Pi*el to uncour, 
Qal to reveal, also to emigrate, i.e. to make the land bare. 

X ^ Also with an intransitive sense Pi'e? occurs as an intensive form, but only 
in poetic language, e.g. flfin in Pi'6l to he broken in pieces, Jer 51®®; to 
tremble, Is Pr 28^^ ; np to be drunken, Is 345-7 ; io be few, Ec 12^] ] b\it 
in Is 48^, 60^^ instead of the Pi'Sl of DDD the Niph'al is certainly to be read, 
with Cheyne. 

I Kem. I. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Fathah in the second 
syllable appears especially before Maqqeph (Ec 12®) and in the middle of 
sentcncos in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in pause) 
the form with SereiB more common. Cf. Is 49^1 with ij'na Jos 4^^ Est ; 

Ez 335 with DIP Ec pi® ; 2 K 8i« with ^129^; but Qames never 

appears in this pausal form. The 3rd sing. fern, in pause is always of the form 
except n:j2p Mi i7 ; the 3rd plur. always as the 2nd and 1 st sing. 

aM ist plur. of course as (but always and 

In the 3rd smg. jerf. speak, nSS to pardon,' and 033 to' wash 

clothes (also D33 Gn 49II) take S^ghol, but become ini?ai<se D33 (2 S • 
the pausal form of *133 does not occur. 


Itl Faihah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, 
Gn 41^1, JiQ made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the 
name 

^ the imperfect (and jussive Ju infinitm, and imperative Pi'el also 

in mtkpael) the Serein the final syllable, when followed by Maqqeph, is 
usually shortened into S^ghol, e.g. he seeks for himself, Is 4o2<3 ; 

sanctify unto me, Ex 132. Pausal-forms with S^ghbl instead of Sere, as* Pini** 
Dfc 32ib OniK Ho 2« (cf^ Ex 326 in the infinitive, and Gn 212 in the participie)* 
owe their origin to some particular school of Masorctes, and are wrondv 
analogous eases in § 75 « and hh. If the fimal 
sellable of the imperfect FiU has Pathah (before a guttural or *1), it remains 
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§ 52 °-s} 

even in pause ; cf. § 29 s and 65 e. In the ist sing, imperfect the e-soiincl 
occurs in two words for Mateph-Fathah^ under the preformative K ; H'ltK 

Lv 26^^, Ez 5^2^ 12^^ and 2c 7^^ (in accordance with § 23 ij) .—Before , 

the full plural ending p (see § 47 ni) the Sere is retained in pause, e. g. 

^ 58^ (but Gn 3220 p'JB'lrl), cf. 2 K 6^®, Dt 12^; so before Silluq if/ 58®, Jb 21^^ 
and even before Zaqeph qaton Dt 7®. Instead of forms like n3!5t£s2r1 

are also found, e.g. Is 3^®, 13^^, in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. 
Also 5^3 ip 55^° occurs as the 2nd sing, imperative (probably an intentional 
imitation of the sound of the preceding and (for qarrahh) Ez 37’^’’^. 

3. The infinite absolute of PC el has sometimes the special form ^122 given in 0 

the paradigm, e.g, 'iBl castigando, ^ iiS^® ; cf. Ex 21^®, i K. 19^® (from a verb 
K'''?) ; ^ 40^ (from a verb H"!?) ; but much more frequently the form of the 
infinitive construct (^5^2) instead. The latter has also, in exceptional 

cases, the form (with d attenuated to t as in the perfect), e. g. in 1 Ch 8® ; 

perhaps also (if not a substantive) "ItSp Jer 44^^ ; and for the sake of assonance 
even for infinitive absolute in 2 S 12^^ other hand, 'ch'^ 

Dt 32^® and Jer 5^^ are better regarded as substantives, while Ex 6®*, 
Ku 3^, Dt 4I® (in each case after Di**!!), Ho (after in all of which 

places it is considered by KOnig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct, is really 
perfect of Pi'el. 

The infinitive construct Pi'el, with the fern, ending (cf. § 45 d), occurs in p 
n"lD2 26^® ; ip 147^ ; with T\ of the fern, before a suffix Ez i6®2. 

On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram. inf. PaHl (H^^p), see § 84^’ e. 

Instead of the abnormal 1''DDXtD (so Baer, Is 62®) as ptcp. Pi'el, read 
with ed. Mant. and Ginsburg. ' ’ 

4. In Pu'al 0 is sometimes found instead of w in the initial syllable, e.g. q 

dyed red. Ex 25®, &c., Na 2”*, cf. ; Ez 16^, ip 72^^, 80^^. According ^ 

to Baer’s reading also in ip 62^, and so also Ben Aler, but Ben Naphtali 

It is merely an orthographic licence when U is written fully, e.g, 
nVsi'’ ill 1 829. 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu'al we find 1^3 Gn 40"^®. — No instance of the inf. f* 
comir. occurs in the strong verb in Pu'al ; from with suffix ip 1 32^. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pu'al without the preformative (p), S 

e.g. Ex 32 ; (for n^JD) Ju 138 ; 2 K 2’“ ; nnsfb Is 54II. These 

participles are distinguished from the perfect (as in l^iph'al) by the d of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is Ec 9^2 (where according to 

§ 20 n, stands for but, according to the Masora, not Ez 26^”^, since 

n^^nn as MU'SI can only be the perfect The rejection of the Xp may be favoured 
by an initial D, as in Is (but also T]^C?0) ; Pr 25^® (where, however, read 
niyiD) ; so also in the participle Pi'U Ex 72?, 92 (always after D^, but cf, 
also Jer 13^9, where, however, =r is to he read, with 

Brockelmann, dfrundriss, p. 264 f.) and inp Zp (and Is ?). Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion {PfominalhUdung, p. 273) that, as the active of 
forms like only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of former 
passives of Qal (see a), and in Jer 13^0, 23^2^ perfect participles of Pi' (31. —On 
Ez 45®, see § 65 d* 
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§ 63 . Hvph'U and HopKal. 

a 1. Tie characteristic of the active [HiiJliU) is a prefixed n (on its 
origin see § 55 i) in the perfect H (with the d attenuated to as in 
P%el)j which forms a closed syllable with the first consonant of the 
stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also originally an d; 
cf. the Arabic conj. iv. ^aqtdld, and in Hebrew the return of the 
Pathah in the 2nd and ist pers. &c. After the attenuation of 

this d to % it ought by rule to have been lengthened to e in the tone- 
syllable, as in Aramaic , beside in Biblical Aramaic. Instead 
of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by , 

but sometimes written defectively ~ ; cf. § 9 g. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct ^^''^PD, and in the imperfect and participle 
and ^’tpPP, which are syncopated from and § 23^. 

The corresponding Arabic forms (^juqtil and muqtU) point to an 
original 1 in the second syllable of these forms. In Hebrew the regular 
lengthening of this I io e appears in the strong verb at least in the 
jusdmmxd in the imjperfect consecutive (seen), as also in the imperative 
of the 2nd sing. masc. (see w) ; on cf. § 26 p. On the 

return of the original d in the second syllable of the Imperat.j Jussive^ 
&c., under the influence of a guttural, cf, § 65/. 

h In the passive (Eoplial) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has d (in pause d)^ as its 
characteristic, thus: — Perf. or ^^P' 7 , Imperf. (syncopated 

from or Part. or (from ; but the 

infinitive absolute has the form 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations ai’e the H preformative in the 
perfect^ imperative, and infinitive ; in the imperfect and participle Hiph'il, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the EopKal 0 or m. 

C 2. The meaning of is primarily, and even more frequently 

than in Piel (§ 52 g), causative of Qal, e. g. to go forth, Hiph. to 
hring forth, to lead forth, to draio forth ; to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify. 

Under the causative is also included (as in Pi el) the declarative sense, 
0. g. to pronounce just ; to make one an evil doer {to pro- 

nounce guilty) ; cf. in HipKtl, Jb 9^®, to represent as qyerverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, Hipliil then takes two accusatives 
(see § 117 cc). In some verbs, Pi el and Hipliil occur side by side in 
the same sense, e. g. per iit, Piel and Hiph'il, perdidit ; as a rule, 

This % may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs 
V'y, as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, 
to the mper/ed of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole oiJIivh^li so 
Stade, Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW. 1883, p. 52 f. * 
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liowever, only one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they 
differ from one another in meaning, e. g. 153 gramm esse, Pi el to 
honour, Hiph*il to bring to honour, also to make lieavg. Verbs which 
are intransitive in Qal simply become transitive in e. g. 

to how oneself, Hiph. to how, to bend. 


Among the ideas expressed by the causatk-e and transitive are included, d 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic 
languages in general, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which 
we have to express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being repre- 
sented by the Hiphll-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph'iis 
belong : (a) Hiph'il steins which express the obtaining or receiving of a 
concrete or abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are 
given, for the sake of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which — often 
together with other meanings— belongs to the Riph'U.) Thus lit, 
pS to be bright, to sJmie (to give forth brightness) ; opposed to to become 
dark) 133 ^ plfl to be strong (to develop strength), to be iceak; 

to be long (to acquire length) ; to he high ; Din to he in tumult, pH to cry out, 
S?inj pn to make a noise, to exult ; 5 ]^n to sprout (to put forth shoots), cf. niQ to 
bloom, p1^ to overflow) TT^n, HDD, nDiT to be (silentium facere, 
Pliny) ; pflD to he sweet ; to have success; to be low; to become red, 
pi? to become white. 


(b) Stems which express in Hiph'il the entering into a certain condition and, € 
further, the being in the same : ftDSSt to become frm, to trust in ; to become 
stinking ; *111 to become boiling, to boil over ; n^F! to become ill ; *lDn to come to leant ; 
nnn to become hot ; to become dry, to become ashamed ; IH' to attain superiority ; 
pD to become familiar ; liy^ pip to become awake ; nK’p to become hard ; ^31^ Dp^ 


to become quiet (to keep quiet ) ; DDUJ^ to be astonished. The Hiph'il forms of some 
verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class i K^33 to draw near ; D*lp to 
come near ; pni to icithdrawfar off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; 
Dip to come before. 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : to err; 

pi?n to flatter (to act smoothly) ; DD'* to act well, to do good ; i?DD to actfooUsMy, 
to act wisely ; Dll? to act craftily ; Hi? to act submissively ; to act 

wickedly, godlessly ; DyJl to act cormptly, abominably ; Di?E^ to act peacefully, 

to be at peace, to be submissive. 

Further, there are in Eiph'tl a considerable number of denominatives which 
express the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded 
as causatives,^ e.g. lYK to set over the treasury, Keh 13^® (unless ni?i<1 is to be 

read, as in Neh 5*^) ; *1333 to bring forth a firstborn; DlS^3 to cause to rain; y'ni to 
produce seed ; |D'' {Hiph'U pD^H) to go to the right, cf. to go to the left; DID 

to get or to have hoofs ; pp to get or to have horns ; ^3^ to produce abortion ; 3^12^ to 


become snow-white; pt;' to grow fat ; to put forth roots, &c. •, so also according 

to the ordinary acceptation Is 19®, they have become stinking, from n3tK 

stinking or stowc/e, with retention of the prosthetic, § 19 m (but see below, pj. 

^ Tlie same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb Qlo make), e.g. to 
make fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 152?; to make fmit, to make 
branches, for, to put forth, to yield, Jb 14®, Ho cf. the Lat. coipus, rdbur, 
soholem, dmUas facere, svxxdL the Huh far corpo, far forse, far frutto. 

cownKT 
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Of a different kind are the denominatives from: JtK (scarcely jpnc/c up the 
ears, bat) to act with, the ears, to hear^, of. to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German ciugeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, ndseln, scJmdnzeln; to sell corn; 
to set out early (to load the back [of the oamel, &c.] ?) ; opposed to 

h 3. The meaning of HopTial is (a) primarily that of a passive of 
EijjJul, e. g. proiecit, or proiectus est; (&) sometimes 
ec[iiivalent to a passive of Qcd, as to avenge, Hoph. to he avenged 
(but see below, u), 

i Bern. I. The % of the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Hiph'U remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fern, (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened, 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms 
I of the imperatm and imperfect where e (or, under the influence of gutturals, d) 

; takes its place. In an open syllable the i is retained almost throughout; 

only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to S^wd (see n and 0). 
i k 2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. Ju 17^ ; 

f less frequently it takes e.g. Am 98 ; cf. Bt 15I4 Js 59^, Jer 3^®, 

23^2^ 4425, Jb 34^5, Ec 10^®. With instead of H (probably a mere scribal 
error, not an Aramaism) we find Jer 25^. Bare exceptions, where the 

! : : form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct, are, e.g. Dt 32® (Sam. 

! read perhaps ^Hinil), Jer 4419-25^ Pr 25^, Jb jf(d); on the other hand, for 

1 26^2 (which looks like an infinitive Hiph'il with elision of the n, 
for 1 ‘'*^li[ni 5 ) the right reading is simply since elsewhere the Pi'el alone 

j occurs with the meaning to tithe; for 10®® perhaps the inf. Qal 

; {'WV' 2 ) was intended, as in i S {—to take the tithe). At the same time it 

is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a conflation 
3 of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi‘ei. 

j : / Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct the form 

i ‘ sometimes occurs, e.g. to destroy, Dt 72*, 28^®; cf. Lv 14^®, Jos 

t Jer 50^^ 5122 and for Lv 14^® from Hi*}?; scarcely, however, 

Lv (see § 155 1 ), 2 S 22^ {\p iS^), i K 11^® (after ly), and in the passages 
I so explained by K6nig (i. 276) where appears after prepositions 

1 , [cf. Driver on Dt 3®, 4^®, 7 ^^ 28®^]. 

I ' With d in the second syllable there occurs Lz 2122 (cf. the 

substantival infin. i S 1523). — In the Aram, manner tVlVOptjh is found 

in Ez 242® (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph'il (cf. the infiniim 
Hithpa'el, Dn ii 23 ). On the elision of the H after prefixes, see q. 

! M 3. In the imperative the % is retained throughout in the open syllable, 

according to i, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 s') and 
n_»- paragogic, e.g. nn''^fpri attend to, ny'’^in ^ ii 825 , as in ed, Mant., Jabl., 
Baer, not K 3 n2''^in as Ginsb. and Kittel; with the tone at the end only 
ibid. v. 25^, On the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original i 
(cf. Arabic *dqtil) is lengthened to e, e.g. fat, SLnd becomes S^gkol 

hefore Maqqeph, e.g, Jb 2221. — The form for pH appears 

anomalously a few times: ^ 94b Is 43b Jer (cf- § 6 g v and § 72?/); 
elsewhere the Masora has preferred the punctuation e.g. 2 K8®; cf. 

^142®.— In La 5^ nC''|n is required by the Q*rl for D^'in . 

^ As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Eobertson Smith in the Jbwrn. ofPhilol^ xvi. p. 72 f* 
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4. In tlie imperfect Iliph'U the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive fl 
in the ^rd masc, anH fern, and 2nd masc. mahe not greats 

Ob cwif of'! ^ 12^ ; even incorrectly i''5n Ex 19® and 

Ec io20; cf. also Ex 22^, where the jussive form is to be explained 

according to § 109 h, and 15^ 1 Jb 39^® before the principal pause. Similarly, 
after 1 consec., e.g. and He divided, Gn 1^. On the other hand, i is 

almost always retained in the ist sing., e.g. Am 2^ (but generally 

without \ as Ez 39^3 &c.) ; cf. § 49 e and § 74 but also § 72 <ia ; 

in ist plur. only in Neh 4® ; in the 3i’d sing. ^ 105®®. With d in the principal 
pause “inlnt Eu 2^“^, and in the lesser pause, Gn 49^’; before a sibilant (see 
§ 29 Of) 5^53.1 du 6^® ; in the lesser pause La 3®. Before Maqqepk the Sere 
becomes S^ghot, e.g. Ju 19^. In the plural again, and before suffixes, 

i remains in the forms even in the jussive and after 1 con- 
secutive, e.g. Ju 18®®. The only exceptions,, w'here the i is weakened 

to S^icd, are Jer 9® ; ilpan^l i S 1422, 312, i Ch lo®; Jer iii® ; 

Nell 13^®, if it is IliqM'U of but probably njli'N*) is to be read, as 
in. 72 ; perhaps also Jb 19® (according to others, imperfect Qal). The 

same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 3rd and 2nd masc. sing- 
before suffixes, I S 172®, I K 20®®, f 65’®^ and in Jb 92®, unless the form be 
since the EiphfU is not found elsew'here. It is hardly likely 

that in these isolated examples we have a trace of the ground-form, yaqfd, or 
an Arainaism. More probably they are due partly to a misunderstanding of 
the defective writing, which is found, by a purely orthographic licence, in 
numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing, tibpl Is 442®), and partly are intended, 
as formae mixiae, to combine the forms of Qal and HipliHL Instead of the 
firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gn with euphonic 

Ga*ya (see § 16 h). 

5. In iliQ participle, 15^^16 appears to be traceable to the ground-form, 0 
maqUl ; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of the 
tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel to S^wd 

(see above, n) in Cl'*p!5np Zc ^ (probably, however, should be read), 

also in d^D!?np Ter 39®, 2 Ch 28®® (but as D precedes, and accordingly 

dittography may well have taken place, the participle Qal is probably to be 
read in both places ; the reading of the text is perhaps again intended to 
combine Qal and KipKll, see above, «), and in the Q^re Onynp i Ch 15®^ &c. 
(where the K^tUhh is better).— The fern, is ordinarily pointed as 

n’JStP Nu 5’®, Lv 1421 j in pause Pr 19^^. 

6, In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as i S 25'' 

cf. On 41®®, 2 K 17’!, Jer 29^, Mi 6®, Jb iCf ; with the original a in the first 
syllable Na 3®. — In ^ I have stained, Is 63®, stands at tl)e 

beginning instead of H, cf. above, k, on On the other hand, 

^ Most probably, however, (pei/eci Pi*el) is to be read, and the K is 

only an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as alsv* 
previously, by a change of punctuation, and T) (instead of ^*1^1 and 

t)1) are made future instead of past. Jewish exegesis ’applied these Edom- 

oracles to the Roman (i. e, Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theol, Literature 
zeiiung, , Qol, 2^2. 
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Is 19^ (see above, fj) is a mere error of the scribe, wlio had the Aramaic form 
in mind and corrected it by predxing H. 

(J 7. In the imperfect and paiiidple the characteristic H is regularly elided 
after the preformatives, thus J retained in the infinitm 

after prepositions, e.g. The exceptions are in the imperfect, 

JJ0 will save for i S 17^'^, ^116® (in pause) ; lie loill praise for 

Keh f 28”^, 45^® (cf. the proper name Jer 37®, for which 38^ 

[and SlDiff <f> 8i«]) ; (§ 70 d) Is sA Jer 9*, Jl^nnPl Jb 13»] and 

niyjipnD Ez 46^2 j in the infinitive (where, however, as in Niph'al, § 51 Z, the 
infinitive Qal is generally to be read) Is 29I® for T’flpnJj • and 

Ku 5^2 j T'pyi? 2 S 19^® ; Ter 37^^ 5 Tl!c 5® ; (doubly anomalous 

for I’l^nb) Dn I iS 3 ; yn^ ^ 26’ ; i S jS* ; Is 23H ; Am 8* 

(certainly corrupt) ; for ’T'pnH ip 73^® is probably meant) ; 

ler 397 (2 Ch 3iio) ; nSlt^b Is 3«, f 78'^ J Ex 13^1 ; nib? (see, 

however, § 20 h) Is 33^ ; Qpnk?^ Bt 1®®: cf. further, from verbs Nii 5^2^ 
Jer 2720; on Dt 26^2 and Neii 10®^, see above, k ; for niflD^ Pr 31® read ninb^ 
or nlnppj). 

^ 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the aflformatives ^ 

and n_^ in Hiph'il have not the tone, even in i\iQ perfect with waw consecutive 
(except in Ex 26®® before H, Lv 152^ before 5 ^, to avoid a hiatus) ; but the 
plural ending p (see § 47 m) always has the tone, e. g. Dt iK 

S 9. The passive (Hoph*al) has u instead of Qameshatuph in the first syllable 
(b^pn), in the strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but 
generally in the participle, through the influence of the initial D (but cf. 
nn^D Pr 2526) ; e.g. n?^‘n Ez 32S2 (beside n3?^'n 32^) ; impf. 

part. '^bfO 2 S 2o 21 (beside Is 14I®) rinyDn Ez 16^; in the partic. 

Hoph. without elision of the h : n 1 y^‘pnp Ez 4622 j on the other hand, 
verbs always have ii (in a sharpened syllable) : ' 15 *' (cf. § 9 w). 

t 10. The infinitive absolute has in Eoph’al (as in Eiph'il) Sere in the last syllable, 
e. g. bmn and thm Ez 16* ; 15 n Jos 92^. An infinitive construct does not 
occur in the strong vei*b. 

ir. With regard to the imperative Eoph'al, see above, § 46 «, note. 

Ht 12. According to Eottcher (^AusfuhrlicJies LehrhucJi^ § 906) and Earth (see 
above, § 52 6) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fact, imperfects 
of the passive of Qal. ^ As in the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, 

§ 52 the question is again of verbs of which neither the corresponding 
causative (i. e. here the Hiph'il), nor the other tense of the same conjugation 
(i. e. here the perfect Hoph*al) is found ; so with Dp.) (for Dp3.'’ , cf. yuqtalii as 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and from DpJ and jnj ; Dp)' from np 5 ) (cf. 

§ 66 <7) ; 1^!!^ Nu 22® from * 11 ^ ; [H) from Ho 10^^ (cf. Is 33i)Trom 

; Barth adds the verbs : giTO Ez 19I2 from ; fjR'’ Lev 11 s® from 
yn 3 ; the verbs Jb 192® from ppn ; &c. from hflD ; the verb 

V'S?; Bi*!!** from ; the verbs flW from ^'’n, and 

On &c., § 73 -^ Tn point of fact it would he very strange, 
especially in the case of and that of these frequently used verbs, 
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amongst all the forms of Hiph’il and Hoph’al, only the ewpe^/^cMIoph’al 
should have been preserved, A passive of Qal is also indicated in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters, according to Knudtzon, by a number of imperfect forms, 
which are undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. BeAtr. zur Assynologie, 
iv. 410, 


§ 64 . HithpcCel, 

1. The Eitlipdel ^ is connected with Pi el, being formed by prefixing a 
to PiU~Bi&m{qattel, qattal) the syllable (Western Aramaic 

but in Biblical Aramaic - Syr. Like the prefonnative ^ (|n) 

of Eiplial, nn has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in llotJipdaJ b 
(see /i), HitlipSel, Hitlipdlel and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes : 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, or 
the n and the sibilant change places (cf. on this metathesis, § 19^2-^ 
and at the same time the n after a V becomes the corresponding 
emphatic tD : thus to take heed to omself, for to 

hecome burdensome, for to justify oneself, from 

The only exception is in Jer 49®, to avoid the cacophony 

of three successive ^-sounds. 

(5) When the stem begins with a d- or i-sound (l , D , fl), the H of (* 
the prefonnative is assimilated to it (§ 19 c/), e. g. speaking, 

conversing ; to he crushed, to purify oneself, to defile 

oneself, lo act uprightly. (An exception occurs in Ju 19^^) 

The assimilation of the H occurs also with 3 and 2, e. g. to 
prophesy, as well as (cf. Hu 24^, Ez Dn 11^“*); Hu 21^' 

(cf. Is 54^^, ^ 69^’) i 26^^; with ^ Ec 7’^; with 1 Is 33^^. 

Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under h, (I 
when n and T come together, as well as a change of jR to *1. Instead of this, 
in the only instance of the kind (^3in Is the n is assimilated to the T? 

— unless indeed ^3jn, imperative Niph*al of is intended, 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hitkpdel is primarily (ct) reflexive 

of Pi el, e. g. to gird oneself, to sanctify oneself. Althougli 

in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 
it is so in other cases, e. g. to show oneself revengeful i^Niph. 

simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 
Ilithpdel expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
Biem, to conduct oneself as such, show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 

^ A. stein, Der Stamm des Ilithpael ini Hthr, pt. i, Schwerin, 1893, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1 1 51 forms. 

® So also in Hebrew ^ 50 ^^ ^ ^h 20^5 j ef. ^ 76® 
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affect to be of a certain cbaracter, E. g. to make oneself greats 

to act proudly ; Q|D^n to show oneself wise, crafty ; H^rinn to 'pretend 
to he ill ; to make, i. e. to feign oneself rich ; 1‘7.^’^ri ISTu 1 6^'*, 

to make oneself a prince ; i S i8^®, to act in an excited manner 

like a 'prophet, to rave, Tbe meaning of Eithpa'el sometimes coincides 
with that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e. g. to mourn, 
in Qal only in poetic style, in Hithpdel in prose. On the accusative 
after Hithpa*ei (regarded as a transitive verb), see § 1 1 7 

f ih) It expresses reciprocal action, like § 51 e. g. n^"}nn 

to look upon one another, Gn 42^ ; cf. xp* 41^ ; — but 

(c) It more often indicates an action less directly affecting the 
subject, and describes it as performed with regard to ox for oneself, in 
one's own special interest (cf. NipUal, § 51 e). Hithpa'el in such 
cases readily takes an accusative, e. g. Pl^nn Ex 32^ and Ex 33® 
to tear off from oneself', exuit sihi (vesteni), H^snn solvit sibi 

(mncicia); Jos 9^^, to take (so 7 nething) as 07ie s provision ; without 

an accusative, to ivalk about for oneself [ambulare) ; sibi 

intercedere (see Delitzsch on Is i^**) • to draw a Ime for o^ieself 

Job 13^'; on Is 142, see § 57, note. 

■g (d) Only seldom is it passive, e.g. ^^nnn Prsi^® she shall he 
praised ; to he forgotten, Ec 8^®, where the reflexive sense {to 

bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether disappeared. Cf. NipffaJ, 

§51/ 

h The passive form I{ofhpa*al is found only in the few following examples : 

to he defiled, Dfc 24^ ; infinitive DBSn to he icasJml, Lv j nj^'^n (for 
the nj being treated as if it were the afformative of the /ew. pZwr.) 

^ it is made fat, Is 346 On npann, see I, 

I Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are nn:nn to embrace Judaism, 
from to provision oneself for a journey, from 

provision for a journey (see § 72 on), 

k Rem. i. As in Fru, so in Hithpa^m, the perfect very frequently (in stems 
endmg m Q) has retained the original Pa.^W^ in the final syllable 

{while in the ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Ffel, to i and then length- 
one op, e. g. Dt 4^^, &e. j cf. 2 Ch 13'^, 158; with \ consecutive Is ; 

so also in the imperfect and imperative, e. g. D3nm Ec ; cf. Dt i S 

a’ ' ‘ ^ 37 ^ Est 510 ; 

Pm^\ I S i3i'.-In lv n«, 20’ and Ez sS^s, J takes the place of d in the 
first syllable of the stem before ^ (cf. § 44 d), and in the last passage before 

7 - In the iwrfect, imperfect (with the exception of Ec 7^6)^ and imperative of 
Kithpa% (as well as of EithpJel, Hithpaiel, HithpalpU, § 55) the original d always 
returns in pause Qaone^, e. g, if 93I ; Ez 727,- Jb iS®; 

* S'* f cf* Jb 33® and § 74 h, — 'The d also appears before 

the fuller ending in the of the imperfect (cf. § 47 m) imf 129, Jb 
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9®, 16^®. — Like the Pi’el njSspJI (I 52 n), fofms occur in Ilithpa'Sl like 
Zc 6’’' ; cl Am 8^^, and so in lliihpo'el, Jer 49^, Am 9^^ . ^ oj^iy jn Xa 4^.-— 

In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa'el occurs in Bn (cl 

the Eiph'il inf. in Ez 2426). 

2. As instances of the refiexive (connected with Pl^el) a few reflexive I 

forms of the verb BpS (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead 
of a Pathah in a sharpened syllable after the "first radical, these take Qames in 
an open syllable, e. g. npBBB Ju imperfect BpSB^ 20^^, 21®. The corre- 

sponding passive form HpaBn also occurs four times, Nu 1^", 2®^^ 26®®, i K 
According to others, these forms are rather reflexives of Qal, in the sense of 
to present oneself for review^ to le reviewed, like the Aramaic 'Ithpe'Bl (Western 
Aramaic J^DpBK, Syr. ^DpB^) and the Ethiopic taqaiHa, Arab. Hqtafala, the 

last with the t always placed after the first radical (cl above, b) ; but they are 
more correctly explained, with KOnig, as JEithpa'el forms, the doubling of the 
p being abnormally omitted. — Such a reflexive of Qal, with the B transposed, 

occurs in DBBi^n (on the analogy of 0 . T. Hebrew to be pronounced DTlBbil) 
in the inscription of the Moabite king Mesa% with the meaning of the O. T. 
Niph*al to fight, to wage wan see the inscription, lines it, 15, 19, and 32 ; 

in the first two places in the imperfect with wdw consecutive ; in line 19 

ill the infinitive with suffix, ^2 nbnB^BB in his fighting against me. 

§ 55. Less Common Conjugations. 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39 9 ^) some may be classed with a 
Fi'el, others with HifUtl. To the former belong those which arise 
from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one or even 
two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or development of 
the stem ; to the latter belong those which are formed by prefixing a 
consonant, like the n of Hiph'il. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to F'^el are included the^a^m^e forms distinguished by their vowels, as 
well as the reflexives with the prefix Bt?, on the analogy of Hithpdel. 

The following conjugations are related to Fi^el, as regards their 1} 
inflexion and partly in their meaning : 

I. Po'U i?Dlp, passive Po'aZ ^?Dip, reflexive Bithpb’U ^DipBlI, corresponding 
to the Arabic conj. iii. qdtdld, pass, qutilct, and conj. vi. reflexive tdqdtdld; 
imperfect ^Dlpb participle imperfect passive i?Dip^ &c. Hence it appears 

that in Hebrew the 0 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from d, 
while the passive foimi is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In tlie strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples : 
participle mine adversanj, who would contend loiih me, Jb 9^® ; 

(denominative from the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring with the 
tongue) ^ loi® KHh» (The Q^re requires mHo^ni as Na i® 

they have poured out, f 77^® (if not rather PiCal) ; I have appointed, 1821® 

(unless '’BpBin should be read); Ho 13®; to take roof, passive 
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lyniES*, demminatin from root (but to root out) ; ia Hithpo'el 

they shtdl he moved, Jer 25!® • imperf. 46* ; from a verb Is lo*’. The 

partKiple Is 52^ is probably a forma mixta combining the readings mlltS 
and I'Xjnp. ° 

corresponding conjugations of verbs 

f ^ ^ • y § 72 which take the place of the ordinary causative 

endeavour to perform the action, especially with 

stammi ‘lie stem expressing aim (Ziel- 

stamm), mdeamui (Suche-staram) or attach (Angriffs-stamm) ; cf. the examnles 

given above from Jb 9>», ^ ioi», and i' S g>r^e (prob^ foi" ST cf! 
§ £2 s; § 55/: seeking to cast an evil eye), " * ’ 

With isdip is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30 § 56). 

<12. Pa’lSl, generally with the a attenuated to t=Pm’t (Pflcd), and 

P5PP; the 5 in the final syllable also arises from 2”, and this again "from d : 
passive Pidlcd reflexive Bithpa’lel is^Dprin, like the Arabic conjugations 

or c wL“i^';,’f TT °f permanent, the latter of accidental 

or changing conditions, e. g. of colours ; cf. | 31 <pi to he at rest, fJJJ-l to be green, 

passive bbm to he iHthered, all of them found' only in the perfect and 'with 
no^corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form ^ S817 i-ead 

for bbs 3 Ex 2 8=^ which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following p,n, read JjSJ). These forms are more common in verbs 
? 51 , where they take the place of PM and mthpa’el (§ 72 m). Cf. also § 75 kh. 

e 3. P^'al’al- bpiipp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of move'- 
monts repe.ated in quick succession ; e. g. pnnnp to go about quickly, to palpitate 
(of the heart) f 38", from *inp to go about; passive ^p^D^ to 60 ia « ferment, 

the explanation 

I I Ch T 

J: , IT ■“““■»“* “i ‘ tt. 

open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of a to 5. On the other hand, for 
«re nmanmgless anx Ho 4- (which could only be referred to this on- 
iugation If It stood for «r,anK) read and for the equally meaningless 
0 ?:?: 45 read n'p;. In both these cases a scribal error (dittoyraphy) has 

Closely related to this form is- formation of nouns, ef. § 846 „. 

stems 1; y , a„d e.g io roll from ;,| = ‘,b3; reflexive b6>nn to 
roll ormelf dou,n; from passive ^5)3; cf. also\>Dt5b Yso ^ ‘ 1 

Ginsb. after Qimhi ; others XQKtO) Is 14®' and with t ~ 'i ii, 

Im^e ^n, acc. to others make to grow. Probablv to tb,-= r b ^ 

om. yo,. 
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n^DKp Is 27®, if that form is to be referred to an infiniim ; perhaps 

also Ez 398 for mm. This form also commonly expresses rapidly 
repeated moyement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound/ e.g. to chirp; cf. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 

113 , ei 3 V, and 

As HilhpaZpd we find Na 2® ; ^’nJinriFll Est 4^ ; "lOpppisi j)jj ^ 

ii^h Of the same form is Is 38^^ contracted from or^ 

from the root H or *'*1), and also ^nDHpnn tarry ye, Is 29® (but read 
probably ^HDiRn), (inpattse) Gn 19’®, &c., if it is to be derived from 

nnD, and not Hithpa'el from TOPiPt 

Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of — ^ 

5. TipJjel (properly Tapim 2 ) : , with H prefixed, cf. ‘'nfsnn to teach to 

walk, to had (denominative from a. foot‘d) Ho 11®; from a stem the 

imperfect rTinni to contend with, Jer 125; participle, 22^® (from niH to be hot, 
eager). Similarly in Aramaic, to interpret, whence also in Hebrew the 

passive participle D 5 inp Ezr 4^ 

6. Saphhl: bc\>'^, frequent in Syriac, e.g. from to flame; whence i 

in Hebrew ri 5 n! 5 ^ flame. Perhaps of the same form is a snail (unless 

it be from the stem and hollow strakes, cf. § 85, Ko. 50. This 

conjugation is perhaps the original of Eiph'il, in which ease the H, by a 

phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

sk 

* ^ 


Forms of which only isolated examples occur are : — 

7. tDbtpp, passzre ; as DQDntD peeled off, like scales, Ex 16^^, from 5]Dn 
to peel, to scale. 

S- ^’ 2 ^ 5 , in a rain-storm, from ni\- 

9. (regularly in Mishnic Hebrew 5 ) a form compounded of 

and Eithpahl; as for that they may be taaght, Ez 23^®; 

probably an error for 'to ' be forgiven, Bt 218. On Pr 271®, see 

§ 75 X. 


§ 56 . Quadriliterals. 

On tbe origin of these altogether secondary formations cf. § 30 p. 
While quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following* 
examples of the verb occur : 

Cf. Lat. tinnio, iintinno, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German wirrwarr 
Mingklang. The repetition of the radical in verbs also produces this 
effect ; as in to lick, pp'J to pound, tlSD to trip along. The same thing is 
expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e. g. 
canUUo, in German by ^eln, -ern, e. g. Jlimmern, trUlern, iropfeln, to trickle. 

The existence of a Taphhl is contested on good grounds by Barth, Kominal- 
budung,p. 279. 

^ [See Segal, Mihaic Hebrew, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.J 
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(a) On the analogy of Pi'Jl : DD"!?, imperfect he doth ravage it, ip 8o'< 

from Dp 3 , of. OH. Paseive K'SOT to grow fresh again, Jb 33®“. Participle 
(cf- Aramaic Jsaa to bind), I Oh It is usual also to 

include among the quadrUiterals 1^2 Jb 26% as a perfect of Aramaic form 
with Paihah not attenuated. It is more correctly, however, regarded, with 
Delitzsoh, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi’lel formation, from to spread out, 
with euphonic change of the first b to b, and the second to't. Moreover' 
the reading ifena also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in the 
text of Job j cf. the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

(i) On the analogy of Biph'U: by syncope and 

to turn to the left (denom. from Gn 13®, Is 30^1, &c. On W'SjXn cf. § 53^’. 


C. Steoitg Veeb with Peohominal Sdeitxes.* 


§ 57 . 

The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb,' may be expressed (i) by a separate word, flK the accusative 
sign (before a suffix UK, with the pronominal suffix, e. g. ^nk 
/w has killed him] or (2) by a mere suffix, or hehas Mlled 

Mm. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con- 
cerned with it alone.* Neither of these methods, however, is em- 
ployed when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Hithpa'el (§§ 51 and 54), 

e. g. he sanctifled himself, not which could only mean he 

sanctified Mm^ 

Two points must be specially considered here : the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 


’ This subject the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the 
strong verb m order that both the forms of the suffixes an^thTgeneral laws 
uiuch regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearlv seen The 
rules which relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs'^11 be given 
under the several classes of those verbs. ® 

* An accusative suffix occurs with AW «1 in f 109® (since is used in 
and according to some, in Is, 44 ®i; withla/ipa'a Is 14® 
(.-ntpn to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession)- of. above, « ,4 r and 

§ 117 til. ’ 

On the eases whei’e is necessary, see § 117 e. 

_ * The exceptions in Jer 71® Ez 34®-8-io are only annarent Tv, .11 .1 
instances the shai-p antithesis between ank {thLZ's) and another oS 
could only he expressed by retaining the same verb ; also in Ex 51® dllk after 
an active verb serves to emphasize the idea of t/ici Jte. " 
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§ 68. The Fronominal Suffixes of the Verh. 


Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, JDas Verhum mit Suffiocen im Sebr., 
part il, in the Leipzig, 1890. W. Diehl, Das Fronomen pers, 

suffi, . .. des Eebr.j Giessen, 1895. J. Barth, ‘ Beitrage zur Suffixlehre des 
Nordsem.,^ AJSL. xvii (1901), p. 205 f. Brockelmann, Semii, Sprachimss.j I. 
159 f. ; Grundriss, p. 638 ff. 


1. The ^pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express the Cl 
accusatiye of the personal pronoun^ They are the following : — 


A. 

To a form ending in 
a Vowel, 

Sing. 1. com. 

2, m. ^JL 

f. ’q— 

3. m. 

f. n_l 

Plur. I. com. ^^-1. 

2. m. 05 

f. . . 

3. m. Q 
poet. 

I 1 - 


B. 

To a form in the Perf, 
ending in a Consonant 

’’^ 4 - (in pause 

(in pause 
'n 4 -, rarely tl_ 



D__ (from 
iDJL 

T 


c. 

To a form in the Imperf, 
ending in a Consonant 

'' 3 - 1 - me. 


-1, also % 

thee. 


^niL 

Mm, 

n-l- 

T V 

her. 


%iS, 

you {vos). 


D_ (from eos, 

^ eas. 


2. That these suffixes are connected wdth the corresponding forms h 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 

The suffixes , n (and ^ , when a long vowel in an open C 

syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the pre- 
ceding syllable ; on the other hand, DJ and OH always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. inasc. by contraction of a and u after the d 
rejection of the weak n, frequently gives rise to 0 (§ 23 /c), ordinarily 
written i, much less frequently H (see § 7 c). In the feminine, the 
suffix n should be pronounced -with a preceding a (cf. belov/, f note), 
as n-4- or on the analogy of dM; instead of H-J-, however, it 
was simply pronounced , with the rejection of the final vow'el, 


^ According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, £35 occurs only once with the 
perfect (see § 59 e), 7 times with the imperfect, but never in pre-exilic 
passages, whereas the accus. occurs 40 times in Jer. and 36 times 

in Ezek. — DH occurs only once as a rerftaZ suffix (Dt 3220^ unless, with Kahan, 
Infinitive u. Farticipien, p. 13, from is to be read), while the forms 

(2nclf, pL) and and JH (3yd/. pl,)j added by Qimhi, never occur. 
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and with Mafinq, since tlie n is consonantal ; but the weakening to 
is also found, see below, g, 

^ S. The mriety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 
that they are modified differently according to the form and tense of the 
%^erb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix three fonns 
may be distinguished : 

{a) One beginning with a consonant, as ’’i™, 1 (only after t\ 

, (Dn) a, These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. for which by absorption of the n we 

also get pronounced q^taltiu; cf. § 8 m. 

./* ^ ^ second and third with what are called connecting vowels * 

( 5 "^), used with verbal foi’ms ending witb a consonant (for 

exceptions, see § 59 3'Ud § do e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. «^%p, D^^cp (o„ -j.^Dp, the ordinary 

form of the 3rd masc. perf. with the 2nd fem. suffix, cf. below, g); and 
c (dess frequently a) with the forms of the imiierfect and imperative, e.g. 
’f.f'pi?!, D;Dp; also with the infinitive and participles, when these do 
not take noun-suffixes (cf. § 61 a and h). The form 1 also belongs to 
the suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from =in_L (cf., however, 
§ 60 d). With ^ 1 , 03 , the connecting sound is only a vocal &^w&, 

which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus D3 , e. g! 

{q^laima), or when the final consonant of the verb' is a ^tturab' 
In the original short vowel (d) reappears as 

S^ghdl with the tone (also 11 - 1 , see ^7). On the appending of 

.suffixes to the final 1? of the imperfect (§47 m), see § 60 e. 


g Eem. I. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. n 3 _,_ Gn af, 
I K iS«, &o., in pause also nsl- (see below, i ) ; fem. '3^ ^ i'o3< 

Instead of the form whiJh is usual even in the perfect (e.g. Ju A 
Ez 27“), 1l_ occurs as/m. Is 60® (as masc. Dt 6” 28" Is 55= always iii 
pause); with Muna/i Is 548, Jer 23W._In the 3rd masc. ri Ex 322’ Nu 23*- 
^he ^rd/em. n_ without Mappiq (cf. § 91 e) Ex 28, Jer 441^ ; Am lU, witli 


deseriptioraKomot“^^^ 

« IS most probably the remains of the old ve^^TteSioMirtr 'fo 
the 2nd pers./m. sing. Observe e. g. the Hebrew form g‘m-ani in 

to tli6 3 «na,lo 2 y of verbs ^ ^ ^ 

igy 01 veros ? (ynD = '' 3 ''n !3 from m^aini) , in which the final r 

5s.r„Vt.r.-si,rri),*r/ 
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retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, but read certainly 
— The forms S'OfL.^ ^ 13 ^, ^^-4- 23 times, all in poetry^ 

(except Ex 23^1) [viz. with the perfect Ex 15^®, 23^1^ ^ 73G; with the imperfect 
Ex 15® (^D for to), 157.9.9.12.15.17.17^ .^2®, 22®, 45^7^ Sc®, 140^®; with the 

imperative Tp 5^^, S372]. On the age of these forms, see §91^3; on 

f and j as snffixes of the 3rd fern. plur. of the imperfect, § 60 ch — 

In Gn 48» (ch i Ch 1411 according to Baer), D_„ has lost 

the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to D_. — In Ez 44® is 

probably only an error for D^D''OT1 , 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) Ji 
we find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst tlie verbal than 
amongst the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being 
more various ; — (f) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer; cf. e.g. (me) with (my). The reason is that 

the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the 
possessive pronoun (the genitive) is with the noun ; consequently tlie former 
can also he expressed by a separate word (^^? in h'lK, &c.). 

4 . A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and some- ^ 
times intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, 
a special connecting-syllable ^ (cm) ^ is inserted between the suffix and 
the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the tone^ 
the d is invariably (except in the ist pers. sing.) modified to tone- 
bearing S^ghdl. This is called the N%tn energicum"^ (less suitably 
demonstraiivum or epentheticum), and occurs principally (see, liowever, 
Dt 32^° bis) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. he will bless 

Mm {\j/ 72^^ cf. Jer 5^'"), Jer 22^‘*; he ivill honour me 

(yjr 50'^^) is unusual ; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24^^ 351 ?- • examples 
like ^ 15*5 Gn 30®, cf. § 26 p, § 59 /. In far the greatest number of 
cases, however, this Nidn is assimilated to the following consonant 
(D, 3), or the latter is lost in pronunciation (so n), and the 
consequently shai’pened. Hence we get the following series of suffix- 
forms : — 

1 Thus in ^ 2 to occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or 

j>reposition, §§ 91/, 103 c], and only twice. 

® It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we 
should not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood 
(see I, at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohorta- 
tive (see the footnote on § 48 c). — As M. Lambert has shown in REJ. 1903, 
p. 1 78 ff. (^ Be I’emploi des suffixes pronominaux ... 0 ? the suffixes of the 3rd 
pers. with the impf. without waw in prose are and but with 

waw consec, and or ; with the jussive in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 

always n ^ , in the ist pers. more often than and always 

n|4-. . " 

® According to Barth ^ n-haltige Suffixe * in Sprackwiss, Unfersuchungen, Lpz. 
1907, p. I ff., the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, which 
in Hebrew became en in a closed tone -syllable. 

* So K 9 nig, Lehrgeh., 1 . p. 226, 
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ist'peTs, ^ 3 ™ (even in pause, Jb 7^^*, &c.), (for *‘ 33 ^ ^ 

2 nd pers. ( Jer 22^^ in pause and^ only ortbograpliicaily 

different, 

(Is 10% Pr 2^^ in pause), 

^rd pers. ^ 34 _ (for /^m. n|_l. for T}^^, 

pZwr. 33 (for 333 -^)^ gee the Pern.] 

In tlie other persons Nun energetic does not occur. 


k 


I 


Eem. The uncontracted forms with Nun are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex 15^^, Bt 3210 [lis], Jer 522, 222^) ; they are never found 
in the ^rdfem, sing, and istplur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of siDJL as 1.9^ plur. occurs 
perhaps in Jb [but read Sl 3 _ and cf. § 72 cc], hardly in Ho 125; 

33|n behold us, 0114418, 50 I 8 , Nu 14^0 for 33311 (instead of 333n ; see § 20 m).— 
In Ez 412 the Masora requires HjEjlII , without Bages in the iriin. 

That the forms with Nun energicmn are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pause. Apart from 
the verb, however, Nmi ernTgicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 1000). 

This Nun is frequent in IVestern Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding 
forms are the two energetic moods (see § 48 6) ending in an and anna, which 
are used in connexion with suffixes (e. g. yagtulan-ka or yagiulanna-ka) as weli 
as without them. 


§ 59 . The Perfect ivith Pronominal Suffixes. 

(I 1, The endings {afformatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes ; viz. : — 

{a) In the '^rd sing. fern, the original feminine ending n__ or is 
used for n_. 

if) In the 2nd sing. masc. besides ^ w^e find n, to wliich the con- 
iieciing vowel is directly attached, but tlie only clear instances of this 
are with '* 34 -.® 

(c) In^the 2nd sing. fern. , the original form of 11, appears j cf. 

§ 32/; § 44 g. This form can be distinguished from the 
I st pers. only by the context. 

{d) 2nd phir. masc. for . The only examples are Nu 20V 21", 
Zc f. Thefem. never occurs with suffixes; probably it had the 
same form as the masculine. 

b We exhibit first the forms of the perfect as used in con- 

nexion with suffixes, since here no further changes take pilace in the 
stem itself, except as regards the tone (see c). 

' On i 3 -? 3 _ Nu 23IS, see.§ 67 0. 

» On the « as an original element of the verbal form, see § 58 /, note. 


§ 59 <?-/] Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes 


Singular. 

3. m. 

3 - /• 

2. m. n|5Dpn 

2. /. 'fibapn, nbapn 

I. c. 


Plural* 

3. c. 

2. 57J. 

I. c. wl’opn 
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The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Eiph'il 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see d). 

2. The addition of tlie suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown € 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima ; with the heavy suffixes (see e) 
the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations of 
tone, especially in the Perfect Qal, occasion certain vowel changes: 

(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone^ 
always becomes vocal ^hvd; (h) the original Patliah of the second 
syllable, which in the ‘^rd sing. fern, and '^rd jflur. had become S^vjd, 
reappears before the suffix, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is 
lengthened to Qames ; similarly original i (as in the '^rd smg. masc. 
without a suffix) is lengthened to e, e, g. i S 1 8-^ Pr 1 9^ 

The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follo\YS : — d 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3 - 

3. 0. 

3. /, n^¥i? see g) 


2. m. see /i) 

2. ni. wSap 

2. /. 'n^ap(ni’B?,see 7 i) 


I. e. 

r. c. =ibOt? 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in 
Paradigm 0 . It will be seen there also, how the Sere in the Perfect 
P^el changes sometimes into S^ghdl, and sometimes into vocal &^wd. 

Eem. I. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur* DS and DH, since they C 
end in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as Jieavtj 
suffixes (suffixa gravia) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare 
the connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms fD and jn) 

with the 7 ioun, § 91. With a perfect 05 alone occurs, \p The form 

which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before 
DD and ]5 is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the 0 . T. 

2. In the ^ 7 'd sing. masc. (especially in verbs H''!? ; in the strong verb J 

only in Jer 20^^^ in Pi‘el) is mostly contracted to iblOp, according to § 23 k; * 
likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. to — ^As a suffix of the istsing. 

occurs several times with the ’3rd sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs not 

only in pause (as ^118®; Pr 8^2 with but even with a con- 
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juncfcire accenf;, as 'J'jn Jb 30^®; i S 281® (where, liowever, tlie reading 
is also found). With a sharpened 3 : ^ 53 *^ G-n 306, ^ 

O' 3. The 3?’d sing, fern, has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 

ending afh always takes the tone,^ and consequently is joined to those suffixes 
which form a syllable of themselves ^ 3 ), without a connecting 

vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 58/; (h) before the other suffixes the 
connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the 

penultima^ so that they are pronounced wdtli shortened vowels, viz. ■?[ 1. 

D_^, e.g. -inanx^ she loves thee, Eu 4^®, cf. Is 47^0 j OHlja she has stolen them^ 
Ctu 3 1^2 ; it hums tliem, Is 47^^, Jos 2®, Ho 2^^, ip 48'^. For WJL, 

&c., in patise is found, Jer ^ 69^*^, and Ct 8^ ; and aiso without 

the pause for the sake of the assonance , she ivas in travail with thecj ibid. 

The form (e. g. Ru 4^5) has arisen, through the loss of the H and the 

consequent sharpening of the H (as in and n34- for and 

cf. § 58 i), from the form which is also found even in pause (inn^HK 

T S i8‘®; elsewhere it takes in pause the form Is : so HJl&p 

from nriP^I? ; cf. i S i®, Is 34 ^*^? ^cr 49^^, Ru 3® ; in pause Ez 14^®, always, on 
the authority of Qimhi, without Mappiq in the H, which is consequently 
always a mere vowel-letter. 

h 4. In the 2nd sing, masc. the form is mostly used, and the suffixes 

have, therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g, thou hast cast us off^ 

thou hast broken us downy xp 60® ; but with the suff. of the ist sing, the form 
used, e.g. ''' 3 ^‘lpn ^139^; in pausoy however, with Qamesy e.g. 
'' 3 cj: 3 ty ^ 2 2®; Ju ii® (with Zaqeph qafon); but cf. also ^17® with 

Mer^kha . — ^In the 2nd sing. fern. 'E is also written defectively, ^ ® 

Ju ii®6, Jer 15^®, Ct 4®. Occasionally the suffix is appended to the ordinary 
form D_j„, viz, thou (/m.) dost adjure usy Ct 5®, Jos ; cf. Jer i^'^y 

and, quite abnormally, with Sere thou {fern.) didst let us doim, Jos 2^®, 

wdiore would be expected. In Is 8^^ '’3’ID'JI is probably intended as 

an imperfect, 

I 5. In verbs middle the 5 remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e. g. 

^ ^ cf. j Jb 37^^. From a verb iniddde 0 

there occurs I have prevailed against 7 w’m, ip 13®, from with 0 instead, 
of a in a syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44 e). 


§ 60 . Imperfect with Pronominal SuffiMs, 

Cl In those forms of tbe Qal, whicli bave no afformatives, the 

vowel d of tbe second syllable mostly becomes — (simple mobile) y 

sometimes thus in the principal pawse, Hn 35^®, Is 27^ 6 2^, Jer 31^, 

Ez 35®, Ho 10^® ; before tbe principal ; before a secondary 

pausey Ez i ; even before a conjunctive accent, Jos 23®. Before 


^ exception. would probably even here have the tone 

(see e) ; but no example of the kind occurs in theO.T In Is 51^ the imperfect 

IS used instead of the per/ec^ with a suffix. 


§ 6o J-/] Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes i6r 

DD_, however, it is shortened to Qames hatuph, e.g. (but in 

pause or "with energicum, gee §582), 

Instead of nj^npn,' the form ‘ is used for the 2iid and 3rd fern, 
plur, before suffixes in three places ; Jer 2’®, Jb 19^'’, Ct 

Rem. I. ip 94“*^ is an anomalous form for (cf. the analogous & 

§ 67 w) and (so Baer ; others Gn 32^® for To the 

same category as belong also, according to the usual explanation, 

(from Ex 30®, 23"^, Bt 5®, and 0^3 Dfc 13®* As a matter of 

fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to be required 
by the last of these passages ; yet why has the retraction of the 0 taken place 
only in these examples (beside numerous forms like ‘’3*133)^^? Could the 

Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex 23-^ (on the analogy of which Bt 13^ 
was then wrongly pointed) have intended an imperfect EopWal with the 
suffix, meaning thou sliaU not allow thyself to he brought to worship them ? 

Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imiierfectj and imperative, C 
Qal (to which class especially verha tertiae and mediae guiiuralis belong, § 64 
and § 65) do not, as a rule, change the Pathah of the imperfect (nor of the imperaf 
tive, see § 61 g) into S^wd before suffixes ; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to Qames, e. g. 29'^ j 

3® ; ’ Jos 8® ; ip 145I® ; but Jer 23®, probably . 

dt-fonna mixta combining the readings and cf. § 74 e. 

3. Not infrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel a are also found d 
with the imperfect, e.g. On 19^®, cf. 29^2^ Px 22®®, 1 K 2^^ QVe, 

Is 56®, Jb 9^® ; also ‘’SA-, On Jb 7^'^, 9®^, 13^1 (in principal paifse) ; 

37®^ cf. ib'^, 2 S Is 26®, Jb 2827 I Gh 202 ; Is 63’® 

(manifestly owing to the influence of the preceding Ex 29’®, 

of. 2” Nu 2i'«>, r»t f 74®; even D^iDS Ex 2”Vand ip'H^ 

Hb 2^7 (where, however, the ancient versions read ; even (d froin 
dhu) Ho 8® ; cf. Ex 222^, Jos 2^ (but read ; i S 18^ KHlu, 21^^ (where, 

however, the text is corrupt) ; 2 S 14® (where read with the old versions TJM) ; 
Jer 23® (see § 74 e), f 35®, Ee 4^®. —On pausal Sfghol for Sere in DplilNI Gn 48® 
and (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Oinsb. ^nvb^JRI) Ju i<5’®, vsee § 29 q. 

3. Suffixes are also appended in twelve passages to the plural forms in p 0 
viz. loillye break me in pieces^ Jb 192 ; (here necessarily with 

a connecting vowel) Is 6o7uo . pj. ^22 q pi-obably corrupt) ; elsewhere 
always without a connecting vowel ; with two other examples Pr i2^, 

8'^7j Ho 5^® ; cf. ip 63"^, 91^2 . Jer 522 ; Hj^UL Jer 22^, all in principal 

pause. [See BOttcher, Lehrh., | 1047 ^*1 

■ 4. In Pi’bl, Po^f and Po’lel, the Sere of the final sjdlable, like the 0 in Qal, ,/ 

becomes vocal Shod j but before the suffixes and it is shortened to ■ 

S^ghol, e.g. Bt 30^, 2^34“^, Is 512. With a final guttural, however, 

On 3 2 27; jjigQ In Pr 4®, where with Qimhi read, e is 

^ This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, in Jer 49"’^, Ez 377. 

In the latter passage is probably to be regarded, with KOnig,, as • 

a clumsy correction of the original intended to suggest tho reading 
njplpiyil? to agree with the usual gender of . 
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retained in the tone-syllable ; an analogous case in Iliph'U is Bfc 32*^. 

Less frequently Sere is sharpened to Bireq^ e.g. Jb 16®, cf. Ex 33 

Is I *•' 5 , 52j^2. go iji Po*Ul, Is 25^, xj/ 30^, 37®^j 145^ and probably also in Qal 
I S 156 ; cf. § 68 h. ' ' ‘ 

g 5. In Hiph'U the i remains, e.g, Jb 10^1 (after wdw consecutive it is 

often written defectively, e.g. dn 321 and often) ; but cf. above, /, 

Dt 32L Forms like enrichest itf xp 65^®, i S 17^®, are rare. 

Cf. § 53 w. ' • 

/l 6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fern. ([), the suffix of the 3rd plur. 
masc. (D) is affixed to the affiormative , to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending p ; cf. Gn 26^® (previously also with a perf. D^lDalD) ; Gn 26^^, 

33^^, Ex 2^^ (where occurs immediately after); 39^®'^®, i S 6 ^^ (where 

also is for a neglect of gender which can only be explained by 

§ 135 0). — For lyini Zc II® read perhaps with M. Lambert. 


§ 61 . Infinitive, Imperative and Participle with Pronominal 

Suffixes. 

a 1. The infinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with 
an accusative, and therefore can also take a verbal suffix, i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of 
the kind, however, in the O. T. are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the ist pers. sing., e. g. to inquire of me, Jer 37I As a rule 

the infinitive (as a noun) takes now^^-suffixes (in the genitive, which 
may he either subjective or objective, cf. § 1 1 5 c), e. g. my passing 
by] his reigning, see § 115 a and e. The infinitive Qal, then, 
usually has the foi*m qotl, retaining the original short vowel under the 
first radical (on the probable ground-form qiXttd, see § 46 a). The 
resulting syllable as a rule allows a following B®gadkepbatb to be 
spirant, e, g. in his writing, Jer 45^ ; cf., however, '*??n Gn 19-’ ; 
(so ed. Mant, ; others iQ?|) Bx 12 ^^ ; i Cb 4^® ; before" and 
also the syllable is completely closed, e.g, Ex 23^®, Lv 23'*® 

(hut in pause Gn2 7'*^), unless the vowel be retained in the 

second syllable ; see d. With the form generally, compare the 
closely allied nouns of the form (before a suffix or ^bp), 

§ H'^a] § 93 9 '. 


h 
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Eem. I. The infin. of verbs which have 0 in the last syllable of the imperfect 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitt before suffixes, e.g. Ex 21® ; DBBd 

Am 28 (but iTOD Ex 218), 2 S (but i S 29^), Zc 3b 

Lv 2626, EZ 30I8 &C. According to Barth (see* above, §47 /with the note) 
these forms with i in the first syllable point to former 2-iniperfects. 

Infinitives of the form (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but 
cf. Gn i 983 . 35 _elsewhere ^ 23 ^ and before suffixes sometimes 

take the form qati, a.s Jon (and, with the syllable loosely closed, 
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tojtS Ju 13®''*), and Ez 25®; sometimes qitl^ with the cs attenuated 
to i, especially in. verbs third guttural; as tjnpSj '’nnS, 

8^y3“}. — Contrary to § 58/ (i Ch 12’*^) and (Ex 14^*) are sometimes 
found with the infinitive instead of ''5_^ and . On ‘’Sill my following f 382'*- 
(but Q^re ‘’3*1']), of. the analogous examples in § 46 e. 

2. With the suffixes and 35-7-? contrary to the analogy of the corre- (I 
sponding nouns, forms occur like ^ thy eating, Gn 2'’; aabat; Onz^-, 
(others i.e. with 0 shortened in the same way as in the 

imperfect^ see § 60. But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms as 
35*1^1? harvesting, Lv 19®, 23^^ (with retention of the original w), and 
DDpKD (read vnlPus^khem) your despising, Is 30^^ ; cf. Dt 20® ; on On 32^® 

(for '1^33), see § 74 h . — Very unusual are the infinitive suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
niasc. with 3 energicum (on the analogy of suffixes wdth the imperfect, § 58 ^)5 
as Bt 4®®, cf. 23®, Jb 33®2 j all in principal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive Nii>h*al with suffixes are, “’‘133 H Ex 14^^; 6 

Bt 28-^ (in pai/sc, verse 24) ; i!33j|>n ip 37^®; 0515^*1 Ez 2i29; 

Bt 72®. In the infmitke of Pi' el (as also in the imperfect, see § 60/) the e before 
the suffi ^5-1- becomes e.g, ^*131 Ex 4’®, and with a sharpening 

to % 33*^13 Is 1*5 (see § 60/). In the infinitive Fo'U, 330^*13 occurs (with a 
for e or i) Am 5^*, but probably 33313, with Wellhausen, is the right reading ; 
the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the corrigendum 

2 . Tlie leading form of the m^yerative Qal before sujjixes is 

due probably (see § 46 cZ) to the retention of tbe original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qUpiil). In the imperatwe also o is 
not followed by Dages lene, e. g, 3333 Mthbhem (not kothhem), &c.'‘ 
As in ihe i 7 nf)erfect (§ 60 d) and infinitive (see above, c), so also in tlie 
imperative, suffixes are found united to the stem by an u-soiind ; e. g. 

Is 30^; cf. 2 S i2‘® — The forms which are not 

exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no change. Instead of the 

inasc. form is used, as in the imqyerfect. 

In verbs which form the imperative with a, like (to which class £r 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural, §§64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengi^hened 
to Qames (Just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60c), e.g. send me, 

Is 6 % p5n3 ^|r 26^ f 50'^ Gn 23®. In Am 9', (so eel 

Mant., Baer, Ginsb., instead of the ordinary reading 321 ^ 3 ) is to be 
explained, with Alargolis, xix, p. 45 ffi, from an original 

as GpJTJO}- Am 9*^ from original IDHTini,. — Iii the imperative llipKV, 
the form used in conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing, niasc. 

^ sdm^rem required by the Masorain ^16^ (also H'lp^ ^ 86^, 119^®” : 

cf. Is 38*'^ and Ob^^), belongs to the disputed eases discussed in § gc 

and § 48 i note. ’ ■ ' ’ 
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kit (with % on account of the open syllable, of. § 60 g), 

e-g. iV, Mai I®. 

3 . Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either 
verbal or noun-suffixes; see § n6/. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e. g. from the form 5 >Bp: 'aii, iai^, &o.; 
but before mobile &c., or with the original i, Ex 23-', 
&c., '^SpX 2X22^“ (coinciding in form with the ist sing. impeTfect Qal, 
I S 1 5® ; cf. § 68 /i) ; with a iniddle guttural ('.^ti'S), j ; ivith a third 
guttural, ’IKpla Is 43‘, but ^jnWa Jer 28'®,' cf. § 65 d. The form 

with suffix before S^wA sometimes like Is 48’', 

Cl 3 «?n?p 51“ sometimes like Cl 3 |)BSp 52‘L In Ig 4.^10 ijxh'is irregular 
for 'aNT ; instead of the meaningless nSs Jer 15*“ read Onb . 

Also unusual (see above, d) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
uuiso. with 3 evurgicum, as Jb 5I; ef. Dt S®, 


§ 62 . Verbs with Gutturals. 

Broekelmann, Gnmdriss, p. 584 ff. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs middle 
guttural (as well as in the imperfect Niph’al of verbs first guttural) 
can be regarded as a real weakness (§§ 63 li, 64 e). On the other 
hand, some original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, 
which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb ; e. g. the a of the 
initial syllable in the imperfect Qal, as in IbiT, which elsewhere is 
attenuated to 5 , — In guttural verbs X and n are only taken 

into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowrel- 
letters like the x in some verbs X"a (§ 68), in a few x"'j? (S Va g) 
and in most X"i> (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the X was at 
•east originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs was never 
anything but a vowel letter, cf. § 75. The really consonantal n at 
the end of the word is marked hj Mapptq.—Yovhs containing a n 
also according to § 22 7, r, share some of the peculiarities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second, or fhird 
radical. (Cf. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations 
are omitted which are wholly regular.) 
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§ 63. Verbs First Quitural, e. g. to dand. 

In tins class tlie deviations from the ordinary strong vei'b may be a 
referred to the following cases: — 

1. Instead of a simple &hvd mobile^ the initial guttural takes 
a compound Shod (Ilateph^ § 10/, § 22 Z), Thus the infmitwes 

SbK to eat, and iliQ perfects ^ 2nd plur. masc, 

to be inclined, correspond to the forms ^bp and S'lso 

and so alw^ays with initial before a suffix for an original d, 
accoi*ding to § 220. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either h 
the two may form a closed syllable, or the vorrel of the pre- 
formative is repeated as a Hateph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a, two methods of formation may 
again he distinguished, according as this a i*emains or passes into 
S®gh6i. 

Examples : (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel c 
of the preformative (always with 0 in the second syllable, except 
Ez 23^'*, nnyri &C. from n*;jy to adorn oneself and hut cf. e): 

Iton:, -I’tyn:, 2p]i: Jer 9® (probably to distinguish it from 

the name just as in Jer &c., the participle fern. Niph'al of 
is to distinguish it from &c., and so generally in the 

imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, which repeat the d as a Hateph, e. g. &c. The same 
form appears also in the imperfect HipliU &c. Very rarely the 

original d is retained in a closed syllable under the preformative J of 
the perfect Niph'al \ Gn3i^^; cf. i S 19^, Jos 2^^; also the 

infinitive absolute Est 8®, i Ch 5^®, and the participle fern,, 

(see above), plur. Pr 27®. In these forms the original a is 

commonly kept under the preformative and is followed by Haiepdi- 
Pathah; thus in ihe perfect of some verbs n'6, e. g, &c.; in the 

infinitive absolute, Est 9^; in t\i% participle ^ 89®, &c. 

( 5 ) Of the corresponding Hateph after the original vowel : d 

(but Jb 5^® in pause), ^^ 11 , 1 , and so almost always 

with y and often with n in the imperfects of Qal and HiplCU ; in 
Hoph'al, npijn, ; but cf. also Is ^2^% ^nnn Ez 1 6k 

The d of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§ 22 ^ 

cf. § 2^ p) becomes S^ghdl (cf., however, q). This S^yhol again appears 
sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e. g. always with 

d in the second syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs y"'y, 
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witli original » in the first and a in the second syllable, § 67 n, and 
also to the imperfects of verbs , §72/1; but cf. also ibK',, 
and 'I’lnj; in Mph., e. g. iisnj; Am 6”, &c.; in Hiph. I'Drin, Q’J’Pn 
2K4 '^&c. : sometimes 

{d) followed hy Hatejph-S^ghdl, Q.g. niJl in im- 

reifect Qal ; 

x f With regard, to tlie above examples tlie following points may also 

be noted : (i) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard com- 
bination) frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a loosely 
tio^d syllable (the soft combination), (2) In the ist sing, imperfect Qal the 
preformative invariably takes S^ghol, whether in a firmly or loosely closed 
syllable, e, g. ^2m (with the cohortative nran^), nprjK (in pause), ka. In 
"^h 32^^ must umquestionably be Hiph^il, since elsewhere the pointing 
is always Cohortatives like an and Jb i6«, are 

explained by the next remark. (3) The shifting of the tone towards the end 
irequently causes the of the pi’eformative to change into S^ghdl, and 

vice versa, e.g. but sing. fern. but 

but with lociw consecutive &c. ; so ^pH^I Gn 8® the plur. of nDH^'lj ef. 

On n8 ; and thus generally a change of the stronger Hateph-S^ghol group 
(~— ) lighter Bafeph-Tathah group takes place whenever the tone 

is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 r). 

g 3 . When in forms like nbgl, , the vowel of the final syllable 
becomes a weal Shod in consequence of the addition of an afformative 
f suffix, the compound of the guttural is changed 

into the corresponding short vowel, e. g. pUr. {^ya-a-m^-dhu 

as an equivalent ^0l'•ya!‘-ni^-d1lu) ] iilic is forsaken, But even in 
these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, e. g. they 
take as a pledge (cf, in the sing, also ’Jpin.l (also ^pin; ) 

they are sir (nig. Cf. m and, in general, § 22 w, § 28 c. 

h 4 , In the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Mphal, where the 
first radical should by rule be strengthened the strengthen- 

ing IS always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened 
to Serej 'IIOT for yi'dmed} &c. Cf. § 22 c. — For Ex 25®^ 

(according to Billmann, to prevent the pronunciation which 

the LXX and Samaritan follow) read Hbyp, 

Remaeks. 

I, On Qal, 

* infiniUze construct and imperaihe take Haieph-Syiol in 

the first syllable (according to § 22 0), e. g. nfs gird ttiou, Jb 38^, ins love thou, 

1 nJVN Jb igf (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal : read nJVN 
With Baer, Gtinsb. v^c-j 
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Ho 3I, thN seise t!iou, Ex 4* (on hake ye, Ex 16^, see § 76 d) ; fes to eaty 
infinitive with a prefix ihs!? botib ^ 3^53 Is i Eo 3®. Sometimes, 

VMV J vtiv > v:iv y:$v ^ . 

however, Ilafeph-Patha/i is found as well, e. g. infiniti-ce i K 6® ; 

Nu 2610 (before a suffix § 6i d) ; cf. Bt f% 12^^, 

Ez 25^, ^ iO20j Pr 25*^ 34I®, always in close connexion with the 

following word. With a firmly closed syllable after ^ cf. niDH^ Is 30® ; ISsH^ 

Jos 22 f. (on Is 220, cf. § 84^ n) ; TiSmb Is 301*1, jjag 2^^; Ex 31% &c.; 

2 S i83 Q«re, but also 11^3 i Ch’1321. 

‘’IJlb'inn Ju ^s-ii-is is altogether anomalous, and only a few authorities give k 
(Hiphll), adopted by Moore in Haupt’s Bible. According to Qimhi, 
Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Eoph'al with syncope of 
the preformative after the H interrogative =s: 'J^^^nnn, or (according to 
Olshausen) with the omission of the H interrogative. But since the Mipk^U 
and Hoph’al of nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the 
intention of the Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal, 

Qames under the falling betw^een the tone and counter-tone, was naturally 
less emphasized than in without the PI interrogative. Conseo[uently 

it was weakened, not to simple but to in order to represent the 

sound of the Qames (likewise pronounced as a) at least in a shortened form. 
The S^ghol of the n interrogative is explained, in any case, from § ico n (cf. 
the similar pointing of the article, e. g. in D‘'^’inn ^ § 35 /c). For the accusa- 
tive after i?*!!!, instead of the usual JD, Jb 311" affords sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently / 
influences the vowel, causing a change of i (on this % cf. § 48 i) into S^ghol, e, g, 
gather thou, Nu iii® ; n3"t^ set in order, Jb 33® ; strip off, Is 47^ (on 

this irregular Dage^ cf. § 46 d), especially when the second radical is also a . 
guttural, e.g. UHK Am 5^®, cf. Zc 8^^. Cfe 2^^; cf. also in verbs 

r["b^ smg ye, Nu 2p'^, ip 147’^ (compared with answer ye, i S 12®) and 
Jo 1^. — Pathali occurs in hold him in pledge, Pr 20^®, and probably 

also in ^ 9^^ ('‘jyn). — As a pausal form for **3311 (cf, tbep^ifr. Jer 2^2) find 
in Is 442'^ imperff 13 with the 0 repeated in the form of a 

Hafeph’Qames. For other examples of this kind, see § 10 h and § 46 e» 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in d with M 
S^ghol under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e. g. ^ 533 ^ 1305 
regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which ax'e at the same 
time n'6, e. g. ni*n'’..&c, (but cf. nan; &c., nmi Pr 6“^, ed. Mant., 

:Ex 32*^). Even in the strong verb pTH)! is found along with pJHh Cf. also 
Ez 23®; '' 31 p ^3 Gn 27®® (so Ben-Asher; but Ben-Naphtali j 

DpjSHHI Neh 922, and so always in the imperfect Qal of 3 ]^ with suffixes, Gn 
Pr i 22 is to be explained from the endeavour to avoid too 
great an accumulation of short sounds by the insertion of a long vowel, but 
it is a question whether w^e should not simply read with Haupfc in 

his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, L 44 ff. ; cf, the analogous instances under p, and 
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such nouns as IS?, 3 XJ, § 93 <.-On 942» for ^J-ian: (according to 

Qimhi, and others, rather Pw'aZ) cf. § 60 6. 

^ ii 58^ and Cl-l?; to dmi suhtOly, 1 S 2322, Pr 155, igss^ niay explained 

with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) as i-imperfects (see above, § 47 i),— the latter 
tor the purpose of distinction from the causative Qnj?' f 83*.— Instead of the 
unintelligible form Dijijm (so ed. Mant. ; Baer and Ginsb. as in 24S) i Ch 23* 
and 'HM 24^ (partly analogous to § 60 b) the Qal D|5^ni1 is to be read. 

The form i/, f which is, according to Qimhi (in Mikhlol-, but in his 
Lexicon he explains it as Sithpa'eT), a composite form of Cjal (fl’Tl'') and Pi'il 
(*l'i!r)! “'iJy I*® understood as a development of tl'n' (cf. § 64 ft on pnx' 
and § 69 a: on -IJnn Ex 922, tf, 73®). Pathah has taken the place of HaUph- 
Pathah, but as a mere helping-vowel (as in § 28 e, note 2) and without 

preventing the closing of the syllable, It is much simpler, however, to take 
It as a/onna mixta, combining the readings (impf. Qal) and flTli (impf, 
Pfel). •* ***"« ^ ^ 

II. On HiphHl and JSoph^al, 

O 3. The above-mentioned (/, 3) change of 


to 


occurs in the 


perfect Bi'philj especially when ivmo consecutive precedes, and the tone is in 
consequence thrown forward upon the afformative, e. g. ri’lByn but 
Nu 3 “, S« 2712; but wnjini Jeri5», Ez ; ^ven’in the 3rd 

0“ the contrary __ occurs instead of in the impm-athe 

ITipmi, Jer 498-3» ; and in the infinitm Jer 3182. The preformative of nny : in 

Iliph'U always takes a in a closed syllable : Ex 8 ^ ^“I'Piyn ; verse 5 TTlJJtt • also 
verse 25 and Jb 22^7. ' ' “ 

4. In the perfect Hiph'il is sometimes changed into and in 

Hoph'al __ into (ef. § 23 ft) ; Pl" 13 ^n Jos f, n^Jlj] Hb ’ii=, Ju 

6“®, 2 Ch 2C^*, Na 2®, always before 5 ?, and hence evidently with the intention 
of strengthening the eountertonc-syllable (H or h) before the guttural. On 
a further case of this kind (nDJlf) see § 64 0. '"something similar occurs in the 
formation of segholate nouns of the form q&tl ; cf. § 93 q, and (on [IDN &o. for 
i’llSX) § 84“ g.-^In the imperfect consecutive 13 ptn'l the tone is "thrown 
back on to the first syllable. On the Hoph'al D(] 3 yB Ex 20', &o., see § 60 b. 

in. ,Tn afid n**n 

XT XT* 

!? ,, f.*® '"’’t the guttunal hardly ever affects 

the addition of preformatives ; thus imperM Qal nhT and H'n' NipKal iT-HJ • • 

but in the perfect Siph'U njnil (2nd plur. dll'nni Jos 2’®, and ’even without 
n^w consccume Initial n .always has>«topft.SV«Mnstead of «ai 

\aa, n ri, riin, Dni'n i 825^ on'^n (except be tUul fem. Gn 24eO). 
The 2nd eing. fern, imperatke of n^H is Uve thou, Ez id®; the infinitive' 
with suffix, Snivq Jos After the pmfixes 1, 3 , 3, J,, D both n 

and n retain the simple S«wa ^ 28 6) and the prefix takes f, as 'elsewhere 
e.oie s rong consonants with S^tcd ; hence in the pe>fect Qal Dn"ni imperatke 

PJ, .r^tke^r^^ wna &c. (cf. 5 16/, e). The only excepiion";s the 2nd 
wnp. masc. of the iBipa-aSce after -waw, n;ni_ Gn i2-’,&c., n'ni 6n 20’. 
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§ 64, Verbs Middle Guttural^ e.g. to slaughter, 

Tlie slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined a 
I chiefly to the following^ : — 

\ 1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 

with simple ^hvd, it necessarily takes a llaieidi,, and almost always 
Hateph-Fathah, e.g. 2)e7'fect imperfect imperative Niplial 

!l£yn^’n. in the imperative Qaly before the atibrmatives t and 11, the 
I original Fatliah is retained in the first syllable, and is followed by 

I Ilateph-Pathah, thus, &c.; in the preference of the K 

i for S^ghol (but cf. also Jer 13“^) has caused the change from 

I d to e ; in Jb 6“-, even % remains before a hard guttural. 

So in tlie infinitive Qal fern,, e. g. nnHs;:? to love, to pine ; and in the 

infinitive with a suffix n'lypb Is 9® j the doubtful form Ho 5^, is better 

explained as infinitive Pi'el ( = nnn^). 

2. Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound lias less b 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Ilolem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal 
(with the fern, ending and retraction and shortening of the 0 and 
1 § 45 ^)5 generally also the Sere in the imperfect Nijdlal 

i and Fi'el, e.g. he fightSy he comfortSy and even the more 

feeble S^ghol after ivciiu consecutive in such forms as 
Gn 41® (cf., however, i K 12®, &c. But in the imperative and 
imperfect Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, 

' mostly takes Pathak, even in transitive verbs, e.g. y ; 

Pl?]j P'SV. ; ; with stiflxes (according to § 60 c), mperative 

imperfect 

With 0 in the imperative Qal, the only instances are 2S 13^' ; c 
J tHK Ex 4“^, 2 S 2^^, fern, ‘'tnjij Hu 3^^ (wdth the unusual repetition of the 

lost 0 as Ilateph-’Qames ; 2iid plur.7nasc. in 2^ause Heh 7®; without 
the pause Ct 2'’^) ; nyp Ju 19®.? Finally nDi?? for HDy T, Nu 23^ 

» is an example of tlie same kind, see § 63^2^. Just as rare are the im- 
perfects in 0 of verbs 7tiiddle gutturaly as Lv 5 Nu 5^* . 

> (but bym 2 Ch 26“) ; cf. E2i 16'® ; Jb 35'. Also in the 

perfect Pi* el, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. OHJ to comfort (cf., howmver, fO?, 'I??, 

^ lloph'al, wMeh is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of 
Qal ; Iliph'U is xegulaT. 

2 Also Ju 19'^ (where Qimhi would read read s^'od, and on the use 

of the conjunctive accent (here Dar^fa) as a substitute for Metlieg, cf. § 9 w (c) 
and § 16 6 . 
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but and y always have e in 3rd sing. — On the infinitive with snffixesj 
cf. § 61 5. 

d 3 . In P'^el, Pualj and IIithj[>ael^ the I) ages forte being inadmissible 
in the middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially before H, n, and 
y , nevertheless, generally remains short, and the guttural is conse- 
quently to he regarded as, at least, virtually strengthened, cf. § 22 c; 
e. g. Piel png', 955^3 Jos 14*, 1 K m'", Jn? Ex 10’’ (cf., however, 

"'D?? Gn34'‘'; Ex 15’“, but in the imperfect and participle 5’^, 
&c.; in verbs n"’?, e.g. n^.), infinitive pn&, Fu’al pnn (but cf. 9nM 
f 36^^ from also the unusual position of the tone in Ez 21^®, 
and in the ^perfect Bitliiydel Jb 9^®) ; Hith^del perfect and 

im 2 )erative <&c.; in pause (see §§ 22 c, 27 g, 29 v\ 54/6*) 

Nu 87, 2 Ch 30'® ; DHOT Nu 23'«, &c. 
e The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
1 (rT^|i Ez i6‘^ is an exception; also occurs, Ju 6^®), e.g. (in 

piause "^1?), imperfect Pu*al '^13. Before K it occurs regularly 
in the stems *^^3, and in the Ilithpa'el of 

and on the other hand, K is virtually strengthened in the 

perfects^ (once in the imperfect, Jer 29^®) to commit adultery ^ 1*^3 
to despise (in the participle, Nu 14^^, Is 60^“*, Jer 23^7. accoi'ding to 
Baer, but not ed. Mant., or Ginsb., even in the imperfect f 74^^), 
to ahhor La 2 * (also 8 and yjr 109^*’; moreover, in 

the infinitive Ec 2^, according to the best reading. On the 
Mapptq in the Fu'al Jh 33^^ cf. § 14 d, 

Kem. I. In the verb to ask, to leg, some forms of ih.Q pei'fect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, which, is ^$re when the vowel of 
the stands in an open syllable, cf. Gn 32^8, Ju 4^0 ; ^ 1373. 

but In a closed syllable, even without a suffix, i S 12^8* 25®, Jb 2129 ; 

Jn 13^7 ^ S i2o. Of., however, similar cases of attenuation of an 
original d, § 69 s, and especially § 44 d. In the first three examples, if 
explained on that analogy, the i attenuated from d would have been lengthened 
to e (before the tone) ; in the next three i would have been modified to e. 
Also in the BiphHl-foi'm i S the is merely attenuated from K, 

g" 2. Xn pm and mthpa% the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural 
causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and consequently the 
Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S^ghol Thus («) before monosy lilies, 
according to § 29 e, e.g. to minister there, Dt 17“, even iu the case of 

a guttural which is virtmlhj strengthened, Gn 39 ^^, Jb 8^8 (see § 2gg). {h) after 
tcdw? consecutive, e.g. blessed, Gn 122 and frequently, and M 

drew o ?4 Ex Bn 2b 

. ■ < ■ , '■ ^ - 

^ }n!a is explained by Abulwalid as the 3rd pers. perfect PxCal, but by Qimhi 
as a noun. 
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3. The following are a few rarer anomalies ; in the imperfect Qal pHV' Gn 21® ]i 

(elsewliere pTOB, &c., in pause cf. § lo 5? (c) and § 63 w); ‘IHKJ Gii 32® 

(for inKNp ; in tlie perfect Pi'eZ Ju 528 (perhaps primarily for nHK ; 

according to Gii 34*® %vonld be expected), and similarly ^51'^ 

’’^npn*’ ; in the imperative Fi el Ez 37^*^ (cf. above, § 52 w) ; finally, in the 
imperative Hiph%l pn“in Jb 132^ and ^ 692*^, in both cases probably 

influenced by the closing consonant, arid by the preference for Patkah in 
pause (according to § 29 g) ; without the pause pPHn Pr 42^, &c. ; but also 

nn 3 n Jo 4^h 

4. As infinitive Hithpa'U with a suffix we find Ezr 8^, &c., with t 

a firmly closed syllable, also the participle D’’*OT^np Neh ; Baer, however, 
reads in all these cases, on good authority, D’^n|Tin &c. — The quite meaningless 
KHhibh Ez 98 (for which the (fre requires the equally unintelligible 

evidently combines two different readings, viz. 
and (imperf. consec.); cf. Konig, Leho'gehdude, i. p. 266 f. — In Is 44^8 

(also in the same verse) an imperfect Po'dl appears to be intended by 

the Masora 'with an irregular shortening of the 6 for j cf. § 55 & 
t// loi® Q^re; on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Belitzsch agrees, explains 
the form as Pfel, with an irregular _ for as in the reading 
Eu 22*7 j cf. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which as middle radical, entirely loses its 
consonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73 g, 

§ 65 . Verbs Third GiiUurcd^ e.g. to send} 

1. According to § 2 2 c?, wlieii the last syllable has a vowel incom- (t 
patible with the guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present 
tlieni selves, viz. either the regular vowel remainSy and the guttural 
then takes furtive Pathahj or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes its place. 
More particularly it is to be remarked that— 

{a) The unchangeable vowels ^ (§ 25 b) are always retained, 

even under such circumstances; hence inf. ahs. Qal part, fass, 
IIif)h. imperf, So also the less firm 

d in the inf. comtr. is almost always retained : cf., however, 
in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58®, and S?!l| Nu 2o'^ Examples 
of the infinitive with suffixes are Gn 35^; ISTu 35^®; 

LviS^^ &c. 

ih) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have d in tlie 5 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of 
the guttural (for a tone-long d, originally f?), hut sometimes as being 
the original vowel, thus &c.; with suffixes 

see § 60 <?. 

^ Verbs rt'''!? in which the H is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e.g. 571^5 to he higli^ rlDJJl to be astonished^ PinD (only in Eitlipalpel) to delay. 
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Exceptions, in the imperfect HI^DX Jer 5", KHk. (D^DX g>re) ; in the 
imperative H’^ip Gn 43^®. On such cases as Is 27^, ci § 10 7 a, 

C (c) Where Sere would be the regular" vowel of the final syllable, 
both forms (with e® and d) are sometimes in use ; the choice of one or 

the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i. e. : 

d ^Rem. I. In the absolute staU of the pariiciple Qal, Pm and Hithpa% the forms 
(with suff. but riWt?(withsiiff. and VBP'^ are 

used exclusively ; except in verbs where we find, iii close connexion, 

also lipjj ip 94^*, Is 5135, Jer Is 42®, 4421, ^ i36«, Lv 1 1’, 

all with the tone on the last syllable.— The part. Pu'al is ysniD EZ452 accord- 
ing to the best authorities (Kittel ySlD). ~ ' 

^ Shnilarly, in the imperf. and wf. Niph’al, and in the per/, inf. and imperf. 
PiSZ the (probably more original) form with d commonly occurs in the body 
of tne sentence, and the fuller form with e® inpawse (and even with the lesser 
distinotives, e.g. with If hi in the imperative Pfel ; with Tiphha i K 12^2 
m thejnfinitive PVel ; Jer 481 hnpeifect Miihpatel ; Jer 166 imperfect Niph'al)j cf. e.g. 

Nu 27^, with ^*21^ 3 ^®? 1^^ 3.®^, even with retraction of the tone in 

the inf abs. NipKal Nu 30^ (elsewhere Jer 7^, twice, in each 

case without the pause); Hb 3^, witl/ypn^ Ez 131^; to devour 

Hb Nu 420 with yb La 28 ; foV infimfive PIimpa‘el, cf. Is 2S20. The wfnUive 

tibsolute Pi el ha.s the form nb Bt 22”^, i K Ii22j the infinitive co7istrucf, on the 

other hand, when without the pause is always as except nbi? Ex 10^. 

OIK bib 1^6 ];ias g, though not in pause, and even HBPI 2 K 16^, 2 Oh 28^; but 

a in pause in the imperative NipKal Ez jussive Pm 40^8; 

cf. § 52 91 . An example of d in the imperative Pi‘el under the influence of 
a final 1 is ~ 15 l 3 Jb 36^, in the imperfect Niph‘al Nu i &c.— In mS"' 

Jb 14- (cf,^^ 92^^, Pr 14^^), Barth (see above, § 63 n) finds an i-impeifect of Qai, 
since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 

J 3. In the 2nd sing. masc. of tlie imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of mph’U which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. nbn 
prosper thou, npp2 let him make to trust, HDp^ and he made to grow (so in Hithpaipel 
&c., Hb 28); even in pause i Ch 2923, and, with the best 

autiiorities, HDi’’*! i Gh 12^’^ ; Is 35^ is perhaps to be emended into 

In the infinitive absolute Sere remains, e.g. PlSjn to make high; m 
mfinitive construct H^in also occurs in close connexion (Jb ; on 
as infinitive construct (r S 2528-33^^ g 


g 2 . When the guttural with quiescent S^wd stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e.g. Wnfe, But in the 2nd sinq. fern, perfect 

a helpmg-Pathah takes the place of the ^wd, Jer 13®° (§ 28 «) ; 
also in i K 14'^ IpOib is to be read, not 

^ combination with compound S‘wd occurs only in the xst phir. 

perfect with suffixes, since m these forms the tone is thrown one place farmer 
forward, e.g. tee know thee, Ho 8» (cf. Gn 26“ jjj 4418^ 1326). Before the 

SuMtps tJ 1 11 f . 


sufilxes and bD, the guttural must have . 

I S iC> ; Gn 31" ; Jer iS^. 

On the weak verbs see especially 5 74. 


>*g* I will se 7 id thee, 
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II. The Weak Verb.' 

§ 86. Verbs Primae Radicalis K'An (t"a), e.g. to approach. 

Brockelmann, Semit, Spvachwiss.^ p. 138 ff.; GmncMss, p. 595 ff. 

The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its suffering ajphaeresis (l 
in the infinitive construct and imj^erative in some of these verbs (cf. 

§ 19/?). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 3 (see below) 
cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the trilitei’al character 
of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the second 
consonant. The special points to he noticed are — 

1 . The afiiaeresis of the Nun (a) in the infinitive construct. This h 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in 
the second syllable of the im2)erfect. Thus from the stem 
imjperfect infinitive properly but al way's lengthened by the 
feminine termination T) to the segholate form n;^*a 2 « with snfiioo 
Gn 33 ’’^; with the concurrence of a guttural to touchy imperfect Vh], 
infinitive ri ^5 (also see below); to 2>ictnt, infinitive (also 
ybij see below); on the verb jnj to give, see especially h and i. On 
the other hand, a^haeresis does not take place in verl)S 3 Yhicli have d 
in the imperfect, e.g. to fall, imperfect bb';, infinitive with 
suffix also Nu 6^ &c. ; cf., moreover, Gn 20''^, &c., 

Ex 19^^ (even Jb 6"; cf. Jer i^^); with suffix Lv 15"**. 
Also Is 51^® (but Ec 3*^) ; Is 18*^; with sufiix 
^28^ (elsewhere cf. § ^4^ and § 76 h ), 2 S 20h 

(6) In the imperative. Here the NUn is always dropped in verbs C 
with a ill the imperfect, e.g. K'JJ, imperative (more frequently with 
jyaragogic d, ; before Maqqejoh also Gn 19°), plur. &c. 
Parallel with these there are the curions forms with 0, Ru 2^'^ 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog 'ahor, 
according to § 29 c, before dSii) and Jos 3® (before n?tn), i S 14^ 
(before tiSn) and 201129®^; in all these eases without the pause. 
With NUn retained, as if in a strong verb, ^03 drive, 2 K 4'“^'^ (imperfect 
without assimilation of the N 4 n), 2 K 19^^, Is 37^®, Jer 29^-^®; 

cf. also the verbs which are at the same time ['''a; nn 5 Ez 32^^, nnj 
Ex 32'^'*, HDi Ex 8b &c.; the verb if'b, \l/' 10^^ (usually cf. 

§ 76 b. But, as in the infinitive, the aphaeresis never takes place in 
verbs which have 0 in the imperfect, e.g, ph?, &c, 

^ Cf. the summary, § 41. 

2 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the un- 
lengtliened form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by 
Barth ’the law of compensation* (Nomimlhildungf p. xiii). 
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d 2. When, througli the addition of a preformative, N4n stands at 
the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19 c); thus in the imperfect Qal,^ e.g. bh] for yinpdl, he will fall ] 
for yingas\ for yinten^ he will give (on this single example 
of an im^yerfect with original i in the second syllable, cf. h) ^ ; also in 
the perfect Ni 2 )liul, for nmgas ; throughout HipKil (K''’3n , &c.) and 
HopKal (which in these verbs always has Qihhus, in a sharpened 
syllable, cf. § 9 

The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. the perfect, infinitive 
ahsohUe and particiiyle Qal, all Pi’ el, Pu’al, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 


^ r of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Daqf^s 

tollowing it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in 

certain verbs (§ 71), and even in verbs TV (§ 67). The infimfive nm and 
the imperative also “Ejlg (On 19^) and }^, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs (§ 69).~-On np_, and nriji from to take, see ^.-^In nSp) 
(imperfed Nipfi’al of D^p), and in similar forms of verbs Y'V (§ 72), the full 
writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfeds Qal of Dpi, &c.~-Also pm 1398) is not to be derived from pD:, 
but stands for p?D^ (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss 
of the 7), from p^D to ascend, see § 19/, and Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl-Aram., 
§ 44. Similarly the mph^iUorms ^ip'’fe^l Ez Is 44^5^ and the Niph'al 

^ 7^^^ are most probably from a stem pb'^, not pb'lJ, 

jf Bern. I. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain 
their Mm before a firm consonant, e. g. imperfect “ibij Jer 35 (elsewhere 

; also from the pausai form is alumjs (without the pause 
Pr 2028 ) ; similarly in Is 29S 5^^ ^ 618, 68® (where, however, is intended)* 

140'-®, Br 2^^, Jb 40**^, the retention of the Nun is always connected wilh the^ 
pause. In NipNal this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. P|’'JI5n3 ^ 

§ 5 ^ BipUil and HopNal very seldom; e.g. •[''rijnij Ez 2220,' ^ipi^in 

Ju 2 o 3 i ; for Nu 522 read according to § 53 q. On the other hand, 
the Nun is regidarly retained in ail verbs, of which the second radical is 
a guttural, e.g. he will possess, although there are rare cases like nn*’ (also 
he will descend, Jer (even T]m Pr 1710 ; without apparent Reason 
accented as Mim), plur. Jb 21I8 (cf. § 20 ^ ; the Masora, however, probably 

regards nn;; and m imperfect NipKal from nnH) ; NipKal Dny for DhS: 
he has grieved, ^ 

g 2. The of to take is treated like the Xun of verbs f''S (§ lo d). Hence 
imperfect Qal fig;, eohortative (§ 20 m) nng ^, imparatke ng, in pause and 

1 ''a, s‘"a,’ in the JREJ. 

♦h! “Perfeet in a (t^V.) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is 

the actual form in use in this verb. 
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before suffixes n|J (on KJ^dnP Grn 48®, see § 61 g), paragogic form nnp • '’npj 
&c. (but cf. also Hpb Ex 29^, Ez 37^®, Pr 20^®, i K 17^% perhaps a 

mistake for *>nj7 cf. LXX and Lucian) ; infinitive construct Dnjl (once nHjp 
2 K 12% cf. § 93 /i) ; with with sufiix BopKal (cf., however, 

§ 53 w) imperfect ; JSfipNal, however, is always The meaningless 

form np Ez 17^ is a mistake ; for the equally meaningless DPip Ho ii® read 

DnpKi^. ’’ 

3 . The verb to givey mentioned above in d, is the only example of a Ji 
verb }"S with imperfect in e ([Pl^ for yinten ; “j)R3 ^ only in Ju i6“, elsewhere 
before Maqqeph &c.), and a corresponding imperaUve or (very 

frequently) njPl (but in ^ 8® the very strange reading HXp is no doubt 
simply meant by the Masora to suggest ; before Magqepli ’"''^yfem. *' 31 ^ ^ 

&c. Moreover, this very common verb has the peculiarity that its final Nun, 
as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; *»Piri 3 for nathmitl, EHJ or, very 
frequently, HPinj, with a kind of orthographic compensation for the assiml” 
lated Nun (cf. § 44 gf) ; NipNal perfect DiRPli Lv 26^5, Ezr ph 

In the infinitwe cmsiruci Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to ieneth t 
(as D^a from D'*33), but contracted to iitf, which is then correctly length- 
ened to nn, with the omission of Page^ forte in the final consonant, see § 2 o 7 ; 
but with suffixes ^PlPl, &c. ; before Maqqeph with the prefix ^ = 
e. g. Ex 5^1, and even when closely connected by other means, e. g. Gn if^. 
However, the strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in fha Hu 
20^^ and ”*[113 Gn 38®; cf. §69 m, note 3. On the other hand, for [ot!? i K, 6^'* 
read either or simply T\'rhy j^st as the Q^rcy i K requires HJI 

for inn . 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e. g. cf, 7 ^,* 

§ 19 c and § 44 ». On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Hww with a 
strong vowel in HPlE (for ^ 1 ) 13 ) 2 S 22^^, cf. § 19 n — On ilm passive imperfect 
I?!., cf. §53^.'*' 

§ 67. Fer6s P% e.g. to sttrfotbnd, 

Brockelmann, Semit, Sprackwiss., p, 155 ffi, j Grmidriss, p, 632 ff. 

1, A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only a 
two radicals, as well as forms in wbich tbe stem bas been made 
triliteral by a repetitiooi of the second radicaly bence called verbs 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained as being due to 
contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct 


^ P. Hanpt on Ju 16 ® in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian 
imperfect iddan ox ittan (besides wddm, indtndin) from ?mdan« = jn3. But 
could this one passage be the only trace left in Hebrew of an imporf. in a 
from [113 ? 
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to regard them as rej)resenting the original stem (witli two radicals), 
and the forms with the second radical repeated as subsequently 
developed from the monosyllabic stemd The appearance of a general 
contraction of triliteral steins is due to the fact that in biliteral forms 
the second radical regularly receives Bagres forte before afformatives, 
except ill the cases noted in § 22 h and q. This points, however, not 
to an actual doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, 
giving more body to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate 
more to the character of triliteral forms. 

The development of biliteral to triliteral stems generally takes 
place in the 3rd sing, masc, and fern, and 3rd jglur. perfect Qal oi 
transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e. g. 
nno ^ mo : jin Gii 33^ (but with suffix ver. 1 1); sometimes 

with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive forms, 
as to make strait, to he in a strait ; see further details, including 
the exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem takes place (a) 
necessarily whenever the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required 
by the character of the form (e.g. and (5) as a rule, when- 

ever the 2nd radical is followed or ]ireceded by an essentially long 
vowel, as, in Qal, ninp, MD, in P6*el and P6*al, iniD, 
b 2. The biliteral stern always (except in IlipJiU and tlie imperfect 
jSiphaly see below) takes the vowel which would have been required 
between the second and third radical of the ordinary strong form, or 
wliicb stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is cliaracteristic of 
the form (§43 ^)j answering to to the ground-form 

qdtdlm, to the ground-form qdtdU] infinitive, Hb to /bp. 

C 3 . The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under a), for the purpose 
of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see § 20 Z) 
in the final consonant of the w’-ord, e.g. D;r, HD, not Sb ; but 
it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e 
Bb, &c. 


d 4. When the afformative begins with a consonant ( 3 , n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, ^ separating vowel h inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative. In the perfect this vowel is i, 
in the imperative and imperfect V, e.g. O^ip, 

{hr sahh-td, sahh-nH, tasdhb-nd). The artificial opening of the syllable 


Ewald and BOfctelier) A. Miiller, ZDMG-. xxxiii 
’• § 385 6, cj Ndldeke, and more recently Welihausen* 

Ueber emige Arten schwaclier Verba im Hebr.’ {SMzzen u. Vorarl. vi 2i;o fF 
Agamst Mttcber see M, Lambert, xxxv. asoffi, and Brockelmannfal 
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l)y tills means is merely intended to make the strengthening of the 
second radical audibled 

The perfQct (for K'li 17^8, ip 64'’' (Jer 441^ JiiDH with Stlluq), owing C 

to omission of the separating vowel, apiiroximates, if the test is right, to the 
form of verbs V'J) (cf. from d^p). 

5. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the lyerfect J* 
Miph'al, and of Iliph'U and HopKal throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before tbe tone 
(according to § 27 e), e.g, imperfect HipKU for ya-seh^ imperative 
3 Dn for hd-sebj &c. Where the preformatives in the strong verb have 
7 , either the original d (from w’hich the i was attenuated) is retained 
and lengthened, e. g. in imperfect Qal for yd-sob, or the t itself is 

lengthened to e, g. perfect Hiplitl for M-seb (see further under li). 

The vowel thus lengthened can be maintained, however, only before 
the tone (except the 'd of the lloplbal^ for Jm-sdh); when the 
tone is thrown forward it becomes according to § 27 ^ (under K 

and n compound &hvd)^ e.g. but imperfect HipKU 

but ; perfect 'napn, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another (common in g 
Aramaic), in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced or dpb fbe first 
radical, not the second, being strengthened by Bages forte, cf. d'd’l i K 9^, 

Gn 242®; wdth a in the second syllable, *131 
Is 2^, &e., d**nl Am and frequently, I)t92i, &c., dbl {turn intrans.) 

I S 5®, &c., dpjl Lv 24^^, dbl Ez 47^2^ &c., dni (with Bages forte impUcitum) 

1 K 1^; in the plural, Nu 14®®, &e. (in pause 313^1 p 102^^); perhaps 
also Tjlpl (unless these forms are rather to be referred to fifiph'al, like 

I S 2^ ; 3 /tSl Jb 242'i) ; with suffix 333 pri occurs (cf. § 10 h) in Nu 33®® ; 
Imperfect Hipum dJT'? IIopKal nS’’ , &c. Tbe vowel of the preformativo (which 

before Bages is, of course, short) follows the analogy of the ordinary strong 
form (cf. also u and y). The same method is then extended to forms w’itii 
atformatives or suffixes, so that even before these additions the second 
radical is not strengthened, e, g. Gn 432®, ka,, for 3 ' 3 pJ| and they hoiced the 
head ; and they heat dotim, Db 1^'^ (from nri 3 ) ; 3^11 Bt 32 ® ; Ex 15’®, 

Jb 2921 (cf., however, Ju 182®, i S 5®, 3n|vjer46®, Jb 420). To the 

same class of ax:)parently strong formations belongs (without' the 

separating vowel, for cf. i S 3^1 and below, p) they shall tingle, 

2 K 21^2^ various forms of the NipKal, see under t, 

^ Of all the explanations of these separating vowels the most satisfactory 
is that of Eodiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, 
for the imperfect at least), points to the analogy of verbs lY'b* We must, 
howe%^er, regard )li 3 p as formed on the analogy not of XT'i 33 , but (with 
P. Haupt) of a form ni ^33 {^r.gdlautd, ef. Arab, ^asaw^a), while n 3 *’ 3 DH follows 

' . T T V \ i 

the analogy of [See also Wright, Comp, Gr,, 229 f.] , . 

N 
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h 6. Tlie original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preformative of 

the imi}eTfect Qal for yd- sob (of. §§476, 63 h, and for verbs 
§ 72) ; ( 5 ) in the ^^erfect NipUal for nd-sdh (§ 51a) ; (c) in Hoplial 
with irregular lengthening (no doubt on the analogy of verbs 
for hdsdh from hu^sah, imperfect from yu-sah, &c. 

I On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (e) underlies the 
intransitive imperfects Qal with d in the second syllable (probably 
for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e. g. ipj for yvmdr 
(see p) ; and in the preformative of HipKU ^pn from M-seh (ground- 
form § 53 a), as well as of the participle ^pD (ground-form 

on the analogy of the perfect. In the second syllable of the 
Perf. the underlying vowel is attenuated from an original d, which 
in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened to t (§ 53 a). The e 
lengthened from % is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when 
without the tone and before D ages forte we have e. g. p'iSpn. On the 
retention of the original d in the second syllable, cf. v. 
k 7. The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 

and does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives n ^ 

^ and ‘'—(and sing, fern, imperfect); e. g. 3rd sing, fern, perfect «1^n 
in pause nnn ; with and gutturals fTID (for nni' 4426 . 
other Iiand, with wdw consecutive Is 6^^ (but Hjnj Ex In the 
plur. perfect the tone-syllable varies; along with we also 

find and Is 59^^ 3^ d:c.; but in pause always 

&c. The tone likewise remains on the stem-syllable in the 
imperfect Qal in ’’pbn, perfect Eipliil HSpn^ ^^PD; imperfect 

&C. In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is 
moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, cf. ee), e. g. 

ny|Dl^, &c.; except before the endings dn and fd in the perfect, 
which always bear the tone. This shifting of the tone naturally 
causes the shortening of the merely tone-long vowels e and 0 to ^ and 
a (or 0, see n), hence from dpn, from 20 ^ ; on cases in 

which the vowel of the preformative becomes see above, /. 

/ 8. In several verbs y"y, instead of el, Pu^al and Hithpaiel, the 

less frequent conjugation Fd'el, with its passive and reflexive, occurs 
(most probably on the analogy of the corresponding forms of verbs V'y, 
cf. § 72 m), generally with the same meaning,^ e. g. to ill-treat, 
passive reflexive (from cf. the Eitlip^U from yin 

^ Sometimes both Pm and P6^§1 are formed from the same stem, though 
with a difference of meaning, e. g. pn to break in pieces, to oppress ; fan 

to make pleasing, to have pity ; DpD to turn, to change, 3110 to go round, to 
encompass. 
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and "lli Is 24^^^’)* in a few verbs also P{l2)el (§ 55/) is found, e, g. 

to roll, Hithfalpel to roll oneself (from ; imperative 

with suffix exalt her, Pr 4 ®; VpVf to comfort, to delight in ; passive 
to he caressed (from These forms cannot appear in a 

hiliteral form any more than F€el, Fu^al, and HithpdU. — For 
2822^^ read, according to ^ i8‘^, 


Remauks, 

I. On QaL 

1. In tiie perfect, isolated examples are found with o in the first syllahle, W.< 
whicli it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle o (like ^b'’ 

§ 43 a) ; viz. they are exalted, Jb 24^^ to Db"l ; tJmj sho*, Gn 49^* to Db"l * 
f . ^ 

^*11 Is 1® to lit- But this explanation is very doubtful : ^nt especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in § 52 e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with 0 in the second syllable keep the original a in the 71 
preformative, but lengthen it to a, as being in an open syllable, hence f , 
To;. I'si;, ]% r; (trans. he hreaJcs in pieces, but y*}' intrans. is m2);, 

imperfects with d have, in the preformative, an 5, lengthened from t. See 
the examples bedow, under p, § 63 c and e, § 72 h, and specially Barth in 
ZBMG, 1894, p. 5 f. 

The flUhn of the infinitive, imperative^ and itnperfect (HD lib**) is only tone- 
long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions,, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e. g. hind up, Is 8’®; ^12 ^ 37®; LH 
ver. 7 ; for tbb to plunder, Est 3^®, When this 0 loses the tone, it 
becomes in the final syllable d, in a sharpened syllable ?/, or not infrequently 
even 0 (see above, 7 c), Examples of d are : (a) in a toneless final syllable, i. e. 
before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consec'tiUve, *"1*1 (roa) to rejoice, Jb ; !ID;1 
Ju (once even vrith in a toneless final syllable, 0*1^1 Ex 16^) ; on the 
other hand, in the plur. /em.. ; (6) before a tone-bearing, 

afformaiive or su^ix, e. g. imperative 2nd sing, fern. '»|'1 ^ ‘•p (cf. ff ) ; blO me ; 

ler 30^®; Br ii® 0®re; Ex I2^*‘ (for the defective writing, 

cf. Ib 4 o 22). In Gn 432®, Is (for this 0 is thrown back 

to the preformative. 

On the 2nd plur, fern, imperat. make yourselves nalced Is 32^1, cf, the Q 

< 

analogous forms in § 48 f,— Quite abnormal is the infoiitive absolute Hpi Is 24^^ 
(as n follows, probably only a case of dittograpliy for yh, cf. 2 p Nu 23^® and 
Bu 2^®); so also are the imperatives Ku 22^^'^h and 22® '23'^, 

. ^ T 'it ^ ' * T|T ' ’ 

with n We shouyi expect nBpj If these forms are to be 

read qdfballi, %'aUt, they would be analogous to such cases as H'lS'ip (§ 90 i), 
the addition of the paragogic causing no change in the form of the word 
("mp like **j“J above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to 
be read ^dralli, then in both cases the Qames must be explained, with 

B 2 
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Stade, as the equivalent of 5 &c. ; cf. § 9 »). Still more surprising 

is curse Mm, Ku 25^®, for ^ 33 ip or 

<p 3. Examples with Failiah in the' infinitive, imperative, and imperfect are 
ns (in D'lnb to prove them, Ec 3I®) ; Is 45^ ; Jer ; d?('d ^3 in their error, 
On 6® (so’ed. Mant., but there is also good antliority for from 

• = • ty = and Da also ; so Baer and Oinsbiirg). Also ^51 take away, 

xp 119225 and the imperfects Dn** it is hot, Bt 19®, &c. (on the e of the preforma- 
tive cf. w) ; Dp]* it is Utter, Is 24® ; it is straitened ; n". it is soft, Is 7^ 5 DOT 
it is desolate, Ez 12^® (in pause DSJ^iD On 47^®) ; she teas despised, On 16'* (but 

IT .. _ ^ 

elsewhere in the m?)/. consec, with the tone on the pen ultima, e. g. DPI On 32^, 
&c. ; 1 ?DM On 21^^, &c., cf. Ez 19”); in the ist sing, impefed DH**^ ® f 1 9^^, abnor- 
mally written fully for DD^, unless DPtX is to be read, as in some MSS., on 
the analogy of the 3rd sing. Dh’].— In the impf, Qal of the reading of 
Hb 2^ varies between (Baer, Ginsb.) and (ocl. Mant., labh). — 

The following forms are to' be explained with Barth’ (i;'DifO. xiiii. p. 178) 
as imperfects Qal with original % in the second syllable, there being no 

instances of their HiphDl in the same sense : On 29^®; Is 31®, &c. ; 

!|DD Ex 40^1, ip 91^, &c. ; perhaps also 1 S 3^^ and Jb3i2'\ &c.; in 

accordance with this last form, Jb 29^ would also be an infinitive Qal, 

not Hiph'il (for as formerly explained below, under w. Finally the 

very peculiar form )^DF11 Ju 9®^ may probably be added to the list. 

(/ Imperfects, with an original in the second syllable, are also found with 

^ this ii lengthened to ii (instead of 0), e.g. if the text is correct, in Pr 29*^ ; 
D^^** xp 91® (unless it be simply an im|)erfect from DV^ to he ptowurfid, to prevail) ; 

(if from f*>fD) 1342^, &c. (also defectively J*D^ xp 18®®; but in Ec 12®, 
according to Baer, {^^DHI) ; DDjD Ez 24^^ (on the sharpening of the n cf. g 
above).® . 

7 ^ A similar analogy with verbs Vy is seen in the infinitives D^DD (for D3) 
Ec 9^ ,- ipnD Pr 827 ('cf. ^p 5 in 3 Pr 82 ®) for ipiDB, and in the impmfect 
On 2721. (The forms HiSH in xp 77^^^, Ez 36®, DDI^n xp 77^^, formerly 

treated here as infiinitives from stems, are rather to be referred to 
stems, with Barth, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On other similar 

cases, see below, under ee. For examples of the aramaizing imperfect, see 
above, g, 

S ,4. In the participle, the aramaizing form for Tj'Jpp’K^ occurs in 

K®thibJi, Jer 30^® (the Q^re indicates a participle from HpP) ; H^D Pr 25^® 
appears to be a contraction from HHJID , part. fern. = 'breaking in pieces. 


^ For as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in 
§ 100 0, and probably also in the Nun of the Phoenician suffix D 3 : cf. Bartii, 
ZDMG. xli. Pi 643, and the note on § 100 0. 

2 Also in Ez 6®, instead of which could only come from DD^"* 

" ' . ' . . . T : AT • ^ *' ? 

is intended, and in the same verse is probably only an error for 

® According to Stade, Orammafe/?, § 95, Bern., the pronunciation with u, 
since it also appears in Neo-Funic [and in Western Syriac, see IToideke, Syr. 
§ 48], was that of everyday life. 
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II. On Mph'al, 

5. Besides the ordinary fomi of the perfect with PathaJt (in pause t 

noj) and the participle with Qames in the second syllable, there is also 
another with Sere^ and a third with TIolem, e.g. perfect it melts, Ez 21^?, 

22^5. 2z 262; part DD3 molien, 1 B 15®, Na 2II; it is 

a light thing, 2 K. 20^*^, Is 49® {perf. 5?pJ) ; with 0, e. g. they are rolled together, 

Is 34^ ; cf. 63^®, 642, Am Na 1^2^ Eci2®^, In the imperfect with 0 in tlie 
second syllable, on the analogy of verbs (from which EQnig would also 

explain the perfects with 0), we find thoit shciU he hrought to silence, Jer 4S2 

(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qimhi, Olshausen, Konig) ; 

he suffers hurt, Pr 13^®; tirros) "Ez 29"^; with e in the 

second syllable she profanes herself, Lv 21®, but Ez 2226, and 

Is 48^^, nn]*^ Is 72, &c. For infinitives, cf. D^H to melt, ip 6 S^ (as inf. constr. ; 

2 s 17^® as inf ahsoL); again, with compensatory lengthening in the first 

syllable, ^nn Ez 20®, 1422, but with suffix Lv 21^; also tiBH to be 

’ * < 
plundered, and pl3n to he emptied, Is 24^ ; in the imperative, only he ye 

clean, Is 52^^. On get you up, Nu 17^®, and the corresponding imperf. 

Ez 10^7, &c., cf. 72 dd. 

Examples of the perfect Kiph*al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, u 
btll^ it is profaned, Ez 22^®, 25® (from ; *1(15 (from 102^ (also 

“inj Jer 62®) ; n^3/rc^c^^^s est (from nriH) Mai 2® ; cf. with this in the 

(for nihhdmim) Is 57®, and Mai 3® : in the imperative and infinitice 

Niph^al such a virtual strengthening of the guttural after preform atives never 
occurs. — The occurrence of u instead of d as a separating %’'owel in thepayk**^ 
Mic 2^ is abnormal. 

III. On HipJiil and Hoph'al. 

6. The second syllable in MipKU sometimes has Pathiah instead of Sere, D 
especially under the influence of "1 and the gutturals, e. g. perfect ipn he made 
hitter, he howed, IDH he hath broken, Gn 17^^, in paw^e, cf. § 29 g; other- 
wise "ISn, plur, Is 24®. In 'T'Dn 33^®, Ez 17^®, cf. \p 89®^, and in 

Ho 8^ (perhaps also in Hab 2^"^, but cf. § 20 n) there is an 

assimilation to the corresponding foimis of verbs see 's. Also 
Pt 2S®2, trin (in pawsfi) Is 18®; inf *l!3nb do cleanse, Jer 4^^, in pemse. But 
also with other consonants, e.g. p*in 2 K 23^®, J>pn Is $2® ; Jb 23^®; 
plur. ^3Dn I S 5®*^® (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf, except before 1 
and gutturals, e. g. ; bnper. besmear, Is 6^® ; plur. he astonished, 

Jb 21® ; imperf ect Thou dost afflict ; part, ipxp (on e in the first syllable, see 

under i) shadowing, Ez 31® (but Ju 32^ is assimilated to the form of 

verbs unless, with Moore, we simply read TIpp, or, with incorrect 
spelling, t]'*pp. So in the imperative ''5p^*'pn Ju 162® (fr'e, and in the infinitive 
^[Dnn Is 33')." 

. The § of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become S, e.g. tc' 
*'3 ^^rin Gn 31^ (see also x). It is unusual (cf. § 53 k) to find the 5 written 
fully as in the infinitive Zc ii^®. Instead of Eateph’Pathah n Jlatepli- 
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St^ghol is found under tlie preformative in 2 s and a Pathah 

occurs Lefore H (with a virtual sharpening of the fl) in such forms as 

Is 9®; cf, Gn ii®, Bt 2^^, 32^^ i S 22^®, Est 6^^ — in all these cases 
before n,— On db 29^, see above, p t on Jer 49^"^, see below, dd. 

X 7* imperfect consecutme of verbs whose second radical is a guttural, 

d is retained (§ 22 d) in the second syllable instead of e. g. yVl i 
so also with *1, as 2 Ch 28^®, Dt 2® — but cf. also Neh 4®. 
y 8. Aramaiising forms (but cf. Rem. to § 67 g) in llipliil and MopJiat are, 
ID ’1 Ex 13’®, &c.; cf. Ju. iS® 3 ; Ex 232^, but read 'nDiR"’i?K from n"}D : 

5 inp Bt (cf. Nu 14^5)^ but 1 S 5®, 2 Ch 29® ; bm profanalo, 

Ez 397 ; Jb 22®; without elision of the H (cf. § 53 g), i K iS% 

but Jer 9^ Jb 13® ^^nnri ; with i in the second syllable Jer 49®®, 

50^® ; cf. D'' 12 ?|V Ku 21®® ; in the perfect La 1®. In Soph'alj they are 

hroughi low, Jb 24®*; BS' 7 ie is smitten, Is 24^® {plu 7 \ wl" Jer 46®, Ml i”^) ; in 
pause, Jb 19®®, but also Jb 4®® (so Baer, Ginsb., but ed. Mant., JabL 
; with 0 in the initial syllable, fl^^n (mfnitke %vith sufix = 
cf. § 91 e) Lv 268^% cf. 2 Ch 3621 ; irregular syncope for 

'g^‘ri 2 , Lv 26^8. 

IV. In General. 

«v 9. Verbs are most closely related as regards inflexion to verbs V'V 
1 (§ 72). The form of verbs y'-'J? is generally the shorter (cf. e.g. dfa'» and 

D^pJj dOn and Q’^pH) ; in a few cases, however, the two classes exactly 
coincide, e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiph'il with lodiv consecutive, in Eoph'al 
and in the less common conjugations (see above, 1). 
aa 10. The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are 
especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fern., and the 3rd phir. perf Qal 
(i.e. in forms without an atformative or with an atforniative beginning with 
a vowel) of transitive verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g* 
before a suffix also ‘•JJlip, as well as &e.); 

3 Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted 
form, is found, e.g. Hd to plunder, plur. SJTJB ; in' other parts, only Bt 2®^, 

as well as Bt 3^; Zc and r&l Jer 4®®. Other examples of 

biliteral forms in 2nd sing'! masc. are Bt 2512, lpr3o82; in ist sw^., Jos 5®. 
Apart from Qal the only example of a developed form is ‘’BjTinni Jer 4987, 

00 On the other Jiand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 
3rd sing, and plur. of perfects which are intransitive, and express a state ; cf. 
P'51 Bt 921 (Ex 322® p^^ ; elsewhere always a transitive verb) ; BH, fern. rSBn • 
nno (for marra) ; fern, tm (cf. TTm] Ez 24^1); /em! 

t phtr. &c. (but on the tone, cf. ee below). Exception, 

T ; l,r ' 

CC The intransitive but developed perfects (also n*Tl3^ S!*T13 

(in patwe tin'ij), n^p, (plur. in pause f 3x11)^ 

almost all have, as Mayer Lambert observes, at least an active, not 
a stativo meaning. Triliteral forms of the hifnUwe after 5? are lap!) Nu 21^ ; 

■in^> Jer 4}‘ ; twi) 6n 31M (also thb Gn 38^) ; cf. also bDoS Is 47“ in 
mbordinale paim, for ODn^ ; with si,Mx t3333nS Is 30^ and, from the same 
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form J3n, with retraction and modification of the vowel, rlMnS 102'^*; also 
nin'K? Is 60 M 1133 I S 25 “ DbD3 Is io“, litya Pr S®, nhS3 Vr iS^.—ImperaUre 

Jer 49^8 (cf. § 20 ft, and ibid, also on '’ 5 ? 3 n ^ 9^^) > imperfect, 

JSfa 68 ^ 3 ; cf. Gn 31^®) from Tl 3 ; the strong form here, after the 
assimilation of the Mm, was[unavoidable. On the other hand, Jer 5® is 

anomalous for (Pr 11® Q^re; the eastern school read the Po'el 

in the K^tUhh) ; the strengthening of^the second radical has been afterwards 
resolved by the insertion of a vocal S^wd, Cf. also fSHl’ Am 5^® (elsewhere 
|hj). In NipKal, the triliteral form is found, Jb 11^2. Hiph'il, all 
the forms of pi, thus imperative imperfect fpliR; infinitive 

Mi 6^® ; participle D*'P^P Ez 3^®. That the developed (triliteral) forms 
possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in 
^ I iSii after a biliteral form p^ip)* 

1 1. The above-mentioned (see g) neglect of the strengthening in aramaizing 
forms, such as and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often ; in the 

perfect Qal for 17^® (Jer 44^®; cf. above, e); imperfect ntbj 

I S 14®® (fi^parag. without any influence on the form, cf. 0); even with 
the firm vowel reduced to vocal S^ivd; Gn for (cohortative 

from ^^2) ; for ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ; following the analogy of 
verbs ^ (see above, r) ; from intransitive imp&tfects Qal, Is 49^® 

{plur, masc, Jb iS*^) ; Neh 2®; also Ez 6® (for which read 

might be explained in the same way.— Perfect Niph'al n 5 p 3 . 
for n 3 D 3 Ez 41^ ; 1 ^) 13 ^ Ju 6= for 1 ^ 13 ; DR^P? for DrIiOS Gn 17“ (as if from 
not hD to circumcise), cf. Is 19®, Jer 8^*; imperfect njppil Zc 14^^; 
participle , cf. u. So also i S 13^^ 33 ®)> 

perfects NipKal from not Qal from J*pJ . — In EipliU ribnn (for 

nVnn) Ju i6’<> (2 s ; ntyn for niyn Pr (cf. ct e^, 7“). 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
Lv 26is.--On the perfect Pr 26^, cf. § 75 u, 

12. Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see CC 
h) are (a) in the perfect, the ist sing, regularly (but cf. '’nijfn'L Jer 10^® before 
DH^) after 1 consec., Ex 33^®-®®^ 2 K 19®*, &c., also Is 44^® (^HidH before 1 ); 
^9211 (but the text is certainly corrupt ; see the Lexicon), 116®, perhaps also 

Jb 19^^, (though in this passage, and in ^ 17®, the form might be an 

infinitive in Uh ; see Belitzsch on Jb 1 9^^ ; in the 2nd sing, nnsfj ?5 (before 
K) Bt 25^® ; in the srdpZwmZ, ^121 multi sunt, ip 3®, 104®*, Jer 5®, i S 25^® ; ^31 
they are soft, xp 55®® they are swift, Jer 4^®, Hb 1® ; ^ 3 T they are pure, Jb 15^®, 


25®, La they did low, Hb 3® ; they are humed, Is 24®. A by- form of 

(V'y, cf. § 72 dd) is ip 49I®, 73®. 


(Jb) In the imperative (a command in an emphatic tone) p"J sing, Is 54^, 
Zp 3^"^, Zc 2^^ j Is 44®®, 49^®, Jer 31^ (but pi lament, La 2^®), pH heap (thy 
feasts), Na 2^, Jer 7®® j (— iljy) before !X, p 68®®. On the retention of the 
short vowels U (0) and z before JDage^ forte, in place of the tone-long 0 and e, 
see above, &; on the change of the vowel of the preforniative into S^wd, 
when it no longer stands before the tone, see g. 
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The Vei'i 

The Weakest Veebs {Verha Quiescentia), 

§ 68. Verbs e. g. to eat. 

Brockelmann, Semit Sprachuiss., p. 140 ff. ; Gnindriss, p. 589 ff. 

a So far as retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis, mentioned 
ill § 63. - They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
K loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with tlie preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only ill the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay : — 

}) 1. In the imperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. to pens\ HDK jfo he 

tvilhngy to eat^ to say, HSK to hake) regularly make the K 
quiesce in a long 6, e. g. In a few others the ordinary (strong) 

form is also in use, as THwS'' (18 times) and (3 times) he takes hold; 
^ 5 "’ (see /i), also , he collects. This 6 has primarily arisen from aii 
obscuring of d (§ g q\ and the d from ^V, the weak consonant K 
coalescing with d to ^ ; cf. § 23 a. 

C In the second syllable 0 (for original it) never appears, but either e - 
or a; and in pause almost always c, even before the tone-bearing 
heavy afformative !=i,e.g.|^^?N|Dt i8\ without the pause Dt 4“ 
111 the 3rd sing. masc. and ist sing, of "(px, however, a is alivays 
retained in pause, “ipX’ and npk ; but in the and masc. “ip.N'n i K 5™, 
in the 3rd/m. "'Dxn Pr jsu jjj ^i^ral ?ljpx’ Jer 5=, ^ 145'-”, 

Jer 235®, with S^golta; cf. also b.XPl i S &c. But with conjhctive 
accents in the body of the sentence, & (as being a lighter vowel) is 
used, e. g. nw nnttFl f pis, but in pause naxn ^ I® ; cf. a similar inter- 
change of e and a in § 65 c. The 3rd fern. plur. impf. always has the 
form njbaXPl Zc II®. 

cl ^ hen tlie tone moves hack, the final syllable of the impeTfects of 
nax and P?x,- with a conjunctive accent, also always takes Pathah, 
e.g. Di’ Jb3-’, ? 3 X >1 and he did eat; in apx the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occui-s in the form with waw consecutive 


Palestine, yc^kul (fie eati) 

*1^ (originally i) as a dissimilation from 0 (originally &), at. 5 27 i,t> 
r^‘<5^^T^i’f+“ ti^fiZHtschrift fur Yolkerpsyehologie und Sprachwissmscka/t, 
XIV. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original a in 
the imperfect of is indicated by the form of the imperaim [jbX, the Arabic 
ya-tod and the Aramaic bxb as well as by the feet that thX’ and PlbX' 
are found along with and *" 
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(but never in tbe ist sing. ; cf. and then the final syllable, 

if without the jpause, always takes S^gholj and he said (except 

ipsni Pr 

In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive (except ihe ist pers. of € 
see below) always has the form (but plur. always 

except in the poetic portion of the book of Job, 
as 3^, 4\ &c., but not in 32®, in the middle of the verse. The weak 
imperfect of ID? is always and but in the ist sing,, 

according to § 49 e, tnkv Ju 20® ; cf. Gn. 3^^*^^ in pause, — and 
nSK are, at the same time, verbs T\"h, hence imperfect (§75 c). 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S®wa, as f 
but ddbpNn.— In a few cases, instead of the 0 in the first 
syllable an e is found, which is due to contraction from the group (or 

,_) in place of e.g. it shall come, Mi 4®, from nri^n (from 

nh^) ; (for I love, Pr also (four times) ink Mai &c., with 

suffixes ^nink Ho iih 14®, &c. (but only in ist sing., otherwise Unkb? 
from j ^ stayed, Gn 32®. The infinitive construct of IDK 

with 5 ? is always dicendo, for — According to Barth (ZDif^r. 1 889, 

p. 179) Nu ii 25 is to be regarded as an imperfect Qal, without the 

obscuring of !St to 6, not as imperfect HipJiil, since elsewhere occurs 

only in the perfect Qal and Nlpltal; on the original i in the second syllable, 
see above, § 67 p. For ^in^bp^^lp Jb 202® we should simply emend ; tbe 

view that it is imperfect Poel (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards 
the change of 0 to 0, be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of 
\p 62^ (see § 53 O'") and ip loi® Q^re (see § 55 h), while the view that it is Pi‘U 
('DKJp - = ^3OT) rests on no analogy whatever. It w'ould be more 
ad'missibie to suppose that stands for Pu'al (cf. for 

§ 37 g) ; but no reason has been discovered for this departure from the 
natural punctuation 'dkn. 

2. Ill the istper^. sing, imperfect, where two would ordinarily^' 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23/), as dpk^ (for dpi^k), &c., and even plene “'P^^V Neh 2', ^c., 
rrilpib? ■^42’®. In the other cases, also, where the is ordinarily 
regarded as quiescing in 6 or e, it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases : — 

Always in the contracted forms of ?lp^, as ?]Dh for PjD^n ip 104^^ ; ?jDh /l 
2 S 6^ (but for Jb 27^® read Slpk'’ = ?|pi'’ with the LXX) ; cf.‘ also in 

^ The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of 
to d in this ist pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the 
K w^as still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always 
retained in writing). Xoldeke {ZPMG. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact 
that also in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd persons are still written yfkulu, iaJiulu, 
but the iHt pers. 'dkdlu, not ’a^kulu. 
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the 1st i?ers. Mi 4« and i S 156, which is apparently (from the MeiUg 

with the i), intended for an imperfect EipKil; instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, (with %, according to § 60/). But pDDKH 

Ex 57 (for 'Diin), 1 S iS^^' (for »]DV;i),and db 27^9 (see above)’are 

due to a mistake, since all three forms must be derived from the stem 
Furthermore, ^ i39'2o (where certainly 'ip 2 is to be read) ; Kph Fr 
(cf. § 5-5 Aft); linshl I S 282‘; Ex 425; ^ g iyi 4 ; 2 S 20®: 

’.^IP gaddest about (from ^JX), Jer 2®® ; Dt 332' (for nns’), according 
to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 p) Kfrl 
or ^ 


Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular, 

Z Rem, I. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms occur ; 
Perfect Mphal Nu 32^0, Jos 22^; Miph, Nu (but the statement 

in verse 17 is therefore Qal) ; equally doubtful is the punctuation of 

(for mid he laid waif, 1 S 15^, and p|^ I listen, Jb 32^^ (on the 

analogy of verbs V'J?) ; cf. also (0 from d) I give to eat, Hos 1 ; H'T'Sk 

(6 from d) I will destroy, Jer 468; “inifi 2 S 20® <^re (for ; the KHhihh 

appears to require the PPel from IIT* as a secondary form of IflK ; but 

~ ^imperfect Qal is not impossible. On 

Neh 1 3^3, cf. § n,~~^lnjinmve Ez 21®® (==' 3 «ni 5 unless it is rather 

m^n. Eiph, from ^! 13 ) ; Participle pip gneth ear, Pr 17^ (clearly by false analogy 
of verbs V'y, for pi«D); Imp&raiive bring (from nn& 5 ) Jer 129. (-Qn the 
same form used for the perfect in Is 21^^, cf. § 76 d.) 

Jc 2. Ill the Pi'g? the is sometimes elided (like n in thus 

(as in Aramaic and Samaritan) teaching, for Jb 35“ ; (if not 

a mere scribal error) for Is 13205 thou hast girded me, 2 S 22^0, for 

as i' iS^o ; Ez 2816 5 cf. § 23*c. 

§ 69. Verbs '■"d. First Class, or Verbs originally l"D, 

®-g- to divell, 

Brockelmann, Semit, Sprachwiss,, p. 141 f. ; Orundriss, p. 596 ff. 

a Verbs which at present begin with Y6dh when without preforma- 
tives are divided into two classes according to their origin and 
consequent inflexion : (a) Verbs which (as still in Arabic andEthiopic) 
originally began with Waw, e. g. ‘ibj to give birth to, Arab, and Eth. 
wdlddd. In consequence of a phonetic change which prevails also 
with few exceptions in the noun, this JFdw in Hebrew and Aramaic 
always becomes a Yodh, at least when it is the initial consonant 7 but 
after preformatives it either reappears, or is again changed into 
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Y 6 dh, or, lastly, is altogether elided ; (b) Verbs -wliicb (as in Arabic) 

originally began witli Yodh (called Verha cum lod originario, see § 70). 

A few verbs again (some with original Y 6 dhj and some witb original 
Wdw) form a special class, which in certain forms assimilates the Wdio 
or Y6dh to the following consonant on the analogy of the Niln in 
verbs f"D (see § 71 ). 

With regard to verbs (i. e. with original Wdw) it is to he & 
noticed that — 

1. In the imjperfectj imjpemtive and mfinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Wdw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Y6dh» The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see It) in the following manner : 

A. Imjperfeci Ull with an unchangeable^ Sere in the first 

syllable and original % in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27 c) becomes e (thus ‘I'll; ^.^2, see (»), or, 

under the influence of a guttural, with d in the second (yT, 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to he 
shortened or to become >§^wdj e.g. &c. ; in the same way 

d becomes in such cases as &c., but is lengthened to Qames 
in 3-nd before suffixes (^l/T y 

B. Imjperative with a^haeresis of the Wdw and with tone-long e, 
from as in the imperfect. 

C. Infinitive T\2^ from original sihh, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a seghdlate form ; as in verbs (cf. § 66 5) 
this lengthening afibrds a certain compensation for loss of the initial 
consonant. 

Eem. Since the infinitives ny*^, ri'1^ (see below^, m) point to a ground- C 
form di*a% lidat, we must, with Philippi {ZDMG. xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid, 
xli. 606), assign to 115^? the ground-form Hht (which, therefore, 
reappears in &c.j *• the apparent ground-form ^aht rests upon the law 

that the i of the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 


^ The e of the first syllable is really e, not tone-long e, since it is retained 
not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g, Ho 14^®), 

but also in ^yn^ Ex It is no objection to this view that the scriptto 

plena of this e occurs (with the exception of ^ 72^^, elsewhere pointed 
only in Mi and Ez 35® ; in ^ 138^ the Masora prefers to point 

yT\-~Of the various explanations of the ^ the most satisfactory is that of 
Philippi {ZBMG. xl. p. 653) that an original ydUd^ for example (see above), 
became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the 
second j this then became yUH instead of y^Ud, in an attempt to raise 
the word again in this way (by writing e instead of e) to a triliteral form. 
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d In more than half the number of verbs the original JFdw in the 
above-mentioned forms gives place to FoM, which, unless it suffers 
aphaeresis (see /), appears : — 

ill the ivixjpcTcitivGs P*^t, and as a strong 

consonant, but 

in the imperfect properly yiyrds, merges with the preceding 1 
into 1 

In the second syllable i}nperfects of this form regularly have d. 

e (a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with ati original Wdw 
(not rSd/i) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Nipkkd, HipIdU, 
and Hopk'al (where the original Waw reappears throughout), and partly by 
the Arabic, in which verbs Y'Q likewise exhibit a twofold formation; cf. 

lodldddj imperf. yalidUj with elision of the Wdiv. and tvdfjiUL naugalu, with 
retention of the Waw, 

(5) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same 
vei^b; ct 3 K 4^ and p^ pour, Ez 24^ (cf. ^pT i K and the infin. 
np^ Ex 382^) ; m take possession, Bt 1 K 21^- (biVt cf. 5), m {in ^mnse for 

tc^l) Dt 224 - 31 J Pf; paragogic, Dt ^^323, 

In the imperfect Dt 3222 and Is io^« it sk^l kindled; 
precious, i S iS^o and^‘1,'D'; ^ 49^ (cf. ^ 72i4).--.The form ^m\i Gn 
for beside njDn^l verse 38, is remarkable ; cf. § 47 k, 

(c) On 'IF 19^^ for ‘IT and Jer 42^® for the infinitm absolute 
cf. § 19 t.~~But T\] Ju 5’® (twice) is not intended by the Masora either as 
perfect {for ^T, which really should be restored) or as impej-ative of 1’T* 
but as an apocopated imperfect mi from nil ( = niyj to have domlnioii, 
h (d) The eight verbs, 1 of which the "initial* consonant in the above- 
mentioned forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are 1^'* to bring forth, 
to go forth, to sit, to dwell, I'V to descend, also to go'' {at, below, x) • 
and with a in the second syllable of the imperfect, io know, nm to he united, 
vp^ to be dislocated. Examples of the other form 5 ,ion IIP'’ 

to counsel, to ■ sleep, (imperfect ^y^^,) 7 nperaiire Hl^] 


original Waw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) 211 tin 
injinitive, imperative, and imperfect Mpltal, being protected by tin 
strengthemng, e.g. np^n^ ^vhich are consequently strong forau 
.i^e ^ 0 , (5) m the Eithpa el of some verbs, e.g. VFJ)F from 

V mijpn from n?;, nWH from nr; otherwise a radical WSze at tin 
egmnmg of a word is now found only ina few nouns, e.g. “iSl ofsprint 
from ■!>; « Ai U.. e.d .t . r™ ,ith tl.: 


included. lu the MeSa'-inseriptioi 
the ^nfln^t^ve is written r)£ 3 Db (cf. ^nao', I. 29); imnce read in Is 3c 

er >721 ’ The and ijhtr. masc. imperaiite ?fiD la 20' 

ei 721 corresponds to thus in proof of a supposed HSD nddcW, thet 

remams only nSDS Dt sa^^ for which, according to 2 S 12*, /eld naok. 
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vowel u coalesces into 4 ; so througiaout IIo;pli'al, e, g. for 

huwsahh ; but with a preceding a tbe Waw is contracted into 6 (^) ; 
so in tlie ^ei'fect and participle NipKal and tbroughout Htph'il, e. g. 
from an original ndtamhh, from an original hdwHhh. 

The first radical always appears as Ycdh in the perfect and participle 
Qalj &c., even %vhen ] precedes, e. g. (but Dinnw, 

according to § 24 5 ), also throughout Fi'el smd Fual, e.g. to wait, 
to he horn, and in the imperfect and parliciile known 

(from yT), and, as a rule, also in Hitlipdel, e.g. 

(as against &c., with TFat^;). 


The beginner may recognize vei'bs in the imperfect Qal partly by the ^ 
Sere under the preform at i yes ; in Mplial and HipWtl by the Wdw (1 ^ i) before 
the second radical. (The defective writing, as in T’^h, is rare.) Verbs 
V'2 have forms like (5^*1), 1^3?^ > common with verbs Similarly 

lloph'al has the same form as in verbs and V'y., 

Rem. I. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (D3^, ground-form Ult, 

; cf. above, c) with suffixes is pointed as ^ (the strong form 

only in Ju 14^^). The masculine form is very rare, e.g. to know, 

Jb 320-10, as also the feminine ending ?! , e.g. Ex 2"^, iTlb Is 37® 

(2 K 19®) ; Jer 13-1, Ho 9I1 ; to descend, Gn 46®, \vhere the change of 

the g into vocal S^’wd is to be explained, with Konig, from its position 
between the principal and secondary tone. From pT, under the influence 

of the guttural, is formed, with si#. &c. ; but from 

From 11) there occurs in \p 30^ in QVe (the K^th, requires a very 

remarkable case of the strong form (for '•rillJD). For i S 4I0 (generally 
explained as a case of assimilation of 1 to fl in the supposed ground- form 
ladt; according to Mayer Lambert pausal of rh===lidt, see above, c) read 
simply nib* 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are to fear, Jos 22^^, with 
preposition ibli? Is 51^® (but 2 Ch according to Ben Napbtali where 

the is only retained orthographieally, but is really assimilated to the D; 
the reading of Ben Asher, liD)!?, accepted by Baex-, is meaningless) ; 

Ec 5II; I S I&29 is irregular, but probably (for is in- 
tended. With SI#. Jb 3S^, cf. Ju 14I®, Ezr with fl fern, 

to he able, Ru 141*^. On which is likewise usually referred to this class, 

cf. the note on § 70 a. 


1 ^23® can hardly be intended for an with, suffix from 
but rather for a perf, consec. from ; but read 

2 The infinitives nyi and nil belong to the source marked E (Dillmann’s B) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 
jh? to give, for T\ 1 R j Tf^JH to go, for 115^; and to make, for HITO. See 
Billmann, RR. Awm.j Dezt#., Jos., p. 6i8, 
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0 2. The imperative Qal frequently has the lengthening by n_, e.g. 

sit thm, n*!"! descend thou. From to five, Arab, wcihabd, only the impemii'm 
is used in Hebrew; it has the form !2n give, lengthened H^n generally with 
the meaning age, go to, hence in Gn even addressed to several persons 
(Gn 2921 njn before to avoid the hiatus) ; fern. **511 Eu 3^^, Mil^ra" on the 


analogy of the plural dn (onoe in Jb 6^2 SQn before the tone-syllable ; but ef. 

:, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs ■'Hn 


Bt 32®), whilst 

would be expected,— On nj?*’] Pr 24^^, cf. § 48 L 
p 3. The imperfect with 1 elided takes d in the second syllable, besides the 
cases mentioned above (under/), also in ‘TliH Jer 13^7 (Qf^ 
the pausal form "Jib;; Jb 2721, &c. (from 1]^n, see a;) ; on Ip' Is see above,/ 
The d in the second syllable, when followed by the afformative TO 
&c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by 'whidi 
a takes the place of i in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with e in tlie 
second syllable shorten the e to S^ghol, when the tone is drawn back (before 
a tone-syllable or after wdiv consecutive), e.g. On 44^^; 

but e is retained in an open syllable, even with MiFel-tone, in Ex 
Ju 9^^^, in both cases with nasog 'a/ior, § 29 e. The pausal is eitlier of the 
form 1 Eu 4^ or ^ the ist pers. sing., whether in or out of 

pause, is TINI^, , &c., except Jb 19“ see a:.— For Jl';; f 1 3S« (cf. the 
note above, on h and the analogous eases in § 70 d) is intended. 

<7 The impexfcaoi the form E'l'; is frequently (especially before afformativesV 
written defectively, in which case the i can always be recognized as a long 
vowel by the Metheg (see § i6/), e. g. ^sy;' Is 40=0, iiyj' Is ; and so always 
they fear, as distinguished from they see (impetf. Qal of nxn).— On 
On 5oS«, 24S3 K‘th., and T]D« Ex aos/ee § 73/. 

^ From to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is ^3=1', which can only have 

arisen through a depression of the vowel from bi' (ground-form yauMaJ.. 
yawTchal), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from just as, according 

to « 47 5, is differentiated from bbi?;. Cf. the Arabic yaum'u (yoru'u'. 

from icaru'a, yaugaXu {yogaly) from magUa, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-people) yusO, &c., from wasala. Others regard as an imperfect HrpKal 
{he is mabled^he can), always used instead of the irnperfect Qal ; cf., however, 
§ S 3 _«.— 73^11 occurs in Jer f as 2nd sing. fmi. for according to 

KSnig bemuse the_2_nd fern, had been sufficiently indicated previously. 

Further nil' or HT is to be regarded with M. Lambert {BEJ. xxxvii, no.'^73'! 
as impf. Qal (not Siph'S) of to throw, shoot (the supposed impf Qal Dn4l 
Ifu 21S0 is critically yeiy doubtful). This is shown especially by the nas- 
sages in which the tmpf. nni' is immediately preceded by the imperat^Qal 

n . ■ 2 ov infln. Qal (f 64*), or is followed by ihe participle Qal (2 Ch 3=;®^ ■ 

butin2Sli2<bythepartiopleHipft’!;). i I.J v^ii 35 , 

^ .0,1?’.,?'^^ attenuation of d to i in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllabic) 
which is discussed in § 44 d (cf. § 64/) occurs in verbs V'Q in a few forms 

of Nu 11I2, Jer 2”, f 2^, &c. (always after 1), as well a.s of Ch', c.-. 

&e., Dt V, 8^, 17", 19I, 26\ 31^ (always’ after '1 for ')). In both 
cases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency to a.ssimilatc 
the jowels, especially if the initial ’ was pronounced, as in Syriac, like i 
(§ 47 b). In the case of e’TJ, however, a secondary form 5^' (cf. 5 44 d) is 
probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb is wdriig. The forms 
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Ez 36^® and ^ 69^®, &c., are most simply explained from the 

return of this i 

5. As an exception, the imperfect Mph*al sometimes has a ^ instead of the t 

1, e.g, and he stayed, Gn 8^2 (i^nless thePi'eZ or as in ver. 10, is to 

be read), ci*. Ex 19^3 ; i S 13® KHhibh. — The first person always has the form 

not cf. §5ip. — In the participle the plural (from 

with depression of 6 to u, cf. § 27 n) is found in Zp 3^® ; cf. La il While in 
these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect nuWdhu, i Ch 3®, 20®, for 
which appears to be required by the warn in the initial syllable. 

6. In the imperfect Pi'U elision of the first radical (^) sometimes takes place u 
after wdw consec, (as in the case of § 68 7c), e.g. for and he has 
grieved, La 3®®, for and they have cast, verse 53, from HT,* which may 
also be a true verb '’''S (on the other hand, in 

Jo 4®, Ob Na 3^®, a perfect Qal of is required by the context ; but as 
this, being a transitive perfect, ought to have the form according to 

§ 67 a, perhaps we should read ^^^). So from a verb of the second class, 

for made it dry, Ka 1^; cf. 2 Ch 32®° Q^re (the 

KHli. points eilher to Pm 01* SipUil 

7. The imperative Miph'il, instead of the usual form sometimes has i in ^ 

the second syllable; Is 43®; y^Sin ^ 94^ (before n, hence probably 

a mei*e mistake for ny’D^H). On the uncertainty of the tone in 
see § 53 m. When closed by a guttural the second syllable generally has d, as 
yiirij cf. also Pr 25^'^ (as in the infn. constr. Plpin Jb 6^*^ ; see 

§ 65/). On the other hand, t always appears when the syllable is open, thus 
and so also before suffixes (§ 61 9). Gn 8^^ Q^r§ {KHh. 

, see § 70 h) is irregular. — The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph'il 
when the tone is drawn back take S^ghol in the second syllable, as in Qal, 
e.g. that he may increase, Pr i®, before cf. Ex lo^® and Bt 3®® after 

anomalous); in pause, however*, also fjpin as 
jussive, Jb 40®^ (usual jwssiue in pawse 15^1’’, &c., which occurs even without the 
pause after wdio consecutive, Gn 47^^, Jos 24®, 2 S 8^, &c.). With a final 
guttural VT and HDV (jussive) and , &c. ; with a final n in pause “inhl 
Ku 2^^: on Is ss'*, cf. § 65/). — On forms like see § 53 q. 

In Boph'al 6 stands instead of in y*lin (for yi^H) Lv 423-28^ Hjn 2 S 20^®, 
and perhaps in (for n*).^**) Pr ii®®; but cf. Belitzsch on the passage. — 
Ptep. nyi2D Is 12® Q^re KHh).— An infinitive MopWal with feminine 

ending occurs in Gn 4020, for n7.^n=‘'kn ; cf. above, t, on 2*1^2, and 

§ 71 at the end. 

8. The verb Tjbn to go, also belongs in some respects to the class, since it pg 

forms (as if from T|k) imperfect '!]k, with wdw consecutive (in pawse Ijkl 

Gn 24®^, &c.), 1st sing, (but in Jb 19’® *» construct 

with suffi. (S^gliol under the influence of the following palatal, as in 

cf. also ^23) ; imperative i?, in the lengthened form (as an 
interjection referring even to s^. feminine, Gn I9®2, ov a plural, Gn 31^^) and 
(Hu 23^®, Ju 19^®, 2 Ch 2^'^'^) ; jSiph, !I’‘kn (also in Ex 2® '»D''kn 2nd /cm. 
imperative is to be read for '’3'kn, which probably arose mei’ely through 
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confusion with the following ; imperfect , but in the ist sing, of 

the imperfect consecutive always Lv 26^2, Am 2^0, &c. Rarely, and almost 

exclusively late or in poetry, the regular inflexions of 1]^3n are also found : 
imperf 58 ®, &c. ; but r[^m Ex 922, f 738 ; cf. § 6 ^^ a and h) ; rf)m 

Jb i 622 , also Me§a' inscription, line 14, j infin, (Ex 3^9, Nll22lSf.iri 
Ec 68 - 9 ) ; imperative plur, Jer 51BO. On the other hand, the perfect Qal is 
always infinitive absolute A’ip/i'uz , Pi'B ‘ijkn 

JRY/ipa'g? ’i|pnnn, so that a never appears unmistakably as the first radical. 
The usual explanation of the above forms is nevertheless based on a supposed 
obsolete TJ^J, It is, however, more correct to regard the apparent 
forms of with Praetorius (ZAW. ii. 310 if.) as originating with the 
I-Iiph'il, of which the ground-form hahliJch became hdliJch, and this ao'alii, on 
the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs K"D, Ulikh, This Mlikh being 

referred to a supposed hauWch (properly hawUkh) gave rise to new formations 
after the manner of verbs V'S. 


§ 70 . V^cThs 3 . Sccoiid GlcisS) ot ’V'ctIjs pvojoci'ly 
e. to be good. Paradigm L. 

Brockelmann, Scmit. Sprachtviss.^ p. 143 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 603 il; 

Verbs properly differ from verbs fB in tlie following points : 
a 1, In Qal the initial Y6dii never suffers apbaeresis or elision ; Iieiice 
the infinitive has the form the imperfect nD‘'b (in pause 

Pr ,)) also written, ^ &c. 5 and. so always with a tone-bearing cl in the 
second syllable, even after waw consec., 0. g. except YP^h Gn 
and Gn unless is to be included among verbs frf 

Is 43^^). ; ^ ” 

b 2. In Hiph'U the original fom is regularly contracted to 
(rarely written H'tJn, &c.) ; imperfect 3 '’d'.';,'’aD^l. Instances of 
the uncontracted form are Pr 4® according to' Barth (see above, 
ipp), an example of an i-imperfeci of Qal, since the Eiplmis other- 
wise always causative ; aB')n (imperative) 5“ Q^re (the EHh. requires 
-imn according to the form of verbs \" 2 ; cf. Is 45" Z«//t IGl'N 

cf. Gn 8>' Q^r^; mp , Ch 12=, to he’ explained'’ as 'a 
denominative from Ho 7’== (§ 24/, note), hut perhaps the 

punctuation here is only intended to suggest another reading D1 b;n, 


Of. above, m, note 2. 


“This may be Inferred from (=';a) Is 2jii, which with its fem. 

ma) Gn « the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
So example of the imperative Qal is found : consequently the forms 3 t 3 ' &c 

fmm the'^S^^chf Grammar), are only inured 
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Eem. I. The only verbs of this hind are : fo he good (only in the C 

imx^erfect Qal and in Mwh'U ; in lh.Q perfect Qal HID, a verb is used instead), 
P 5 ^ to suck, to awake, to form (but see above, a), only in EipTi'il 

to bewail, * 11 ^*’ to he straight, right, also ^5'’ (Arabic ydhisd) to be dry (but 
Eiplhil 2 S 19®, on the analogy of verbs V'S ; on Is 3c®, cf. § 72 x), and 

the Hiph'U (denominative from plDp, infin. pipnb 2 S 14^^ to go to 

the right 

2. In some examples of the imperfect HipKU the preformative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted form; Jb 24^1 ; Is 15^-^, 

ih"? ; Jer 48®^ ; plur. Ho 7^^ cf. Is 65^^. Qimhi and others 

explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Yodh and He, arising 
from the unsyncopated forms &c. (cf. Is 52®). It is, perhaps, more 

correct to suppose that the regular forms were originally 

intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in 
order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

Isolated anomalies are : perfect HipJcil ‘»n 3 D''n'l Ez 36^’- with separating 
vowel (for on the analogy of verbs V'l? ; imperfect for 

I K 1^’*'; {imperfect Qal for Na 3® ; imperfect Ripliil Ex 2^, 

either an error for or an irregular shoiiening of the first syllable, 

caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Ripliil 
(from pp) is always used instead of 5^*’p’’n from ; hence also rii 5 *>pn , '’iH’i'pn ^ 

imperat. n^'^pn, infin. ppH.-— On Ea 1^, see § 69 xi). 

§ 71 . Verbs '•"' d . Third Class, or Verbs Yodh assimilated. 

In some verbs the Ytdh (or the original Wdw) dees not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 
therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 
invariably takes place in (prop, to sf>read imder ; IlipJiU 
IIopKal to burn, imperfect Niplfal IHjoIliI 

(in Is 27*^ also n|ri*'^^K is io be read witli Kdnig; in 2814^® the Masora 
has rightly emended the EHhihh n'»n'’Vini, which could only he the ist 
sing. perf. of a. verb to the imperative in agreement with 

the context and all the early versions); HipKtl ^'^^0 place, 
Ilopltal ; and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived from 
viz. {NipJfal), at any rate a stem is 

implied by the Hifhpael • instead of the anomalous pi Ex 2^ 

read with the Samaritan i.e. Besides the common 

form we find once P*2i"K in Is 44^ (from PT^ to fiour) with a transitive 
meaning, beside intransitive, x K 22^®. Elsewhere the imjierfect 

^ These verbs, like verbs (cf. above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps have 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs 
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consecutive has the form p2^!l Gn 28^®, 35^^ &c., cf. § 69/ where also 
other forms of are given ; and (Is 44^^, 49^'’, Jer i” Q^re).^ 
from '^'^1 to form, are, however, used in the same sense. ^ Cf. also 

Ho 10^® ; (for according to § 47 /c) i S 6^“ ; '10'’^ 2 Cli 3 1 ^ 

(cf § 6 g'n) and Is 28^^ This assimilation is found always with 
sibilants (most frequently with ^*) except in the case of Til!! i K 
(so ed. Mant., Ginsh., Kittel ; hut J abl., Baer pp!l) and in 
Gn 40'®, Ez 16“ (cf. verse 4), infinitive Iloflial of (cf. 

§ 69 0- 

§ 72 . Verls (vulgo fv), e. g. £3^P to rise up* Faradlgm J/. 

Broekelmann, Semit SpracJiwiss., p. 1441!; Grundriss, p. 605 tf, 

a 1, According to § 67 a a large number of monosyllabic stems were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object lias been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The groniid--fbrm 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39 a), the 3rd sinij. 
masc. 'perfect, but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 h), the 4 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imimfect 
indicative Qal, These stems are consequently termed verbs Y'v or 
more correctly (see below) V'yy 


1 The term )"}) was consequent on the view that the Wdw (or ** in tiie case 
of verbs in these stems was originally consonantal. Tiiis view seemed 
especially to be supported by the return of the Wdiv in Pifd the ) 

usually passing into as in D^j?, cf. Arabic qchoivcmd)^ and by certain forms 
of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. HID death^ compared witii 
to die. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed stem qaimni 
(in verbs e. g. sayat) was always assumed, and was referred to an 
original yaqwUm, the infinitive absolute d'lp to original qawmi, the participle 
passive D'p to original qawtim. It must, however, be admitted: (i; that 
forms like dh? (see m) are only to be found in the latest books, and are 
hence evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms DDIp 
&c. ; (2) that to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem dp, leads in 
many eases to phonetic combinations which are essentially improbable, 
whereas the assumption of original middle-vowel stems renders a simple and 
natural explanation almost always possible. These stems are thei'efore 
to be rigidly distinguished from the real stems of the strong forms, such 
as nn, &c. (see below, gg).~ks early as the eleventh century the right 
view with regard to stems was taken by Samuel Haniiagid (ef. Bacher, 
leben und Werke des Abulwald, p. 16) j recently by Bottcher (Lemuch, 
§ 1112), and (also as to y"y stems) especially by Miiller, Stade, and 
Wellhausen (see above, § 67 a, note). On the other hand, the old view of 
1 and % as consonants has been recently revived by Philippi, Barth, 
M# Lambex’t, and especially Broekelmann (op. cit.). 
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2. As in tlie case of verbs the monosyllabic stem of verbs h 
generally takes the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which belonged to 
the ground-form, since this is essentially characteristic of the verbal 
form (§ 43 5 ; § 67 h). However, it is to be remarked : (a) that the 
vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an o|)en syllable as 
well as in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except mHo^Kal^ see eZ), e. g% 

3rd sing. masc. ;perf, fern. HDiJ, ^lur. but in a ^enultima 

&cd; ( 5 ) that in the forms as we now have them the lengthening 
of the original short vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Cf. /. 

Intransitive verbs middle e in the Qal have the form HD he c 

is dead] verbs middle o have the form he shone, he vxis 
ashamed, he teas good.^ Cf. n-r. 

3 . In the imperfect Qal, perfect NipUal, and throughout TlipliU and d 
Iloplial the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qal 
and NipKal the original d is the basis of the form and not the I 
attenuated from d (§ 67 but cf. also h bedow, on hence 

for ydqtim ; DipJ for ndqdm ; on the other hand, in the perfect Hipliil 
for Mqim ; participle (on the Sei’e cf. z) ; perfect Iloplial 
for huqam. 

A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and € 
becomes vocal Shod when the tone is moved foiward, e.g. he will kill 

him } so also in the 3rd phir. imperfect Qal with Nun paragogic j (without 

Nun The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of e in Jer 2^^ (beside 

in the same verse) should, with Konig, be emended to ; the 

incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of 
the form as perfect instead of imperfect — But in Hophial the u is retained 
throughout as an unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an 
abnormal lengthening for the tone-long 0 (as in t'h& Hoj^h'al of verbs 

1 In Aramaic, however, always also in Hebrew grammars before 

Qimhi found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs 

only in pause, e.g. Mi 7®, 2 K 

2 According to Stade {Grammatik, § 3S5 e and /) the e in T)^ is of the • " 
nature of a diphthong (from ai, which arose from the union of the vowel %, 
the sign of the intransitive, with the d of the root), and likewise the 0 in 
1^^?, &c. (from au). But 6 (from au) could not, by § 26 p, remain in a closed 

penultima &c.) ; consequently the 0 of these forms can only be 

tone-long, i.ef due to lengthening of an original w, and similarly the e of 
DD to lengthening of an original This is confirmed by the fact that the 

0 in is always, and in ysdi plur. perfect, nearly always 

(the instances are ii to 2), written defectively. Forms like 
, &e., are therefore due to orthographic licence. 

0 2 
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^ 4. The cases of unusual YOi^el lengthening mentioned in h are: 

im2:)erfeGt Qal (also in Arabic ydqiimu), but jussive with normal 
lengthening (§ 48^), Qp^, with retraction of the tone 
CJpji (in jxwftse nipjl) ; im2)erative Cl=lp, with normal lengthening of the u 
in the 2nd plur, fern. nSDp, since, according to § 261?, the 4 cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima ; infinitive construct Q^P. In IliptliU 
the original i is naturally lengthened to t (D'^PD., imperfect jussive 
with retraction of the tone DpJ, CJpJl) ; on the transference of this 
i to the Iliph'tl of the strong verb, cf. § a. 

g' The following forms require special consideration : the 2mrtici2>le 
■ Qal np is to he traced to the ground-form with d unobscnrecl, Arab. 
qdtil, § 9 S'. ^^lid § 50 6, On this analogy the form would he pTinij 
which after absorption of the % became Dp, owing to the predominating 
character of the d. The unchangeableness of the d {plui\ D'»Dp, comtr. 
'??p5 &c.) favours this explanation. 

h In the imperfect Qal, besides the forms with original w (now d) there 
are also forms with original d. This d was lengthened to d, and then 
further obscured to 6 ; hence especially &<2., from the 

perfect he has come. In the imperfects (but cf. i S 1 4*' ) 

and from the intransitive perfects (see above, c), most 

probably also in 2X12^, Gn34^“ from an unused rilK to 

. consent, and perhaps in d’n:ni i S 4^, &c., as in the cases noticed in 
§ 63 e and especially § 6 q n, the e of the preformative is lengthened 
from i (which is attenuated from original d) and thus yt-hds became 
yi-has, and finally ye-hoh Finally the Niq^i. D'spJ Qid-qdm), imperfect 
Dipl from yiqqdm, originally (§ 51 m) yinqdm, arises in the same way 
from the obscuring of d lengthened from d. 

I 6. In the perfect NipUal and HiplfU a ) is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the ist and 2nd persons, 
and regularly (but see Eera.) in the imperfect Qal, sometimes also 
in the imperfect IHpIiil (as in Lv 7'^^*, cf. niD^nn Mi 2^-), before 

the termination of nj. As in verbs (§ d and note) tliese 
separating voicels serve as an artificial opening of the preceding 
syllable, in order to preserve the long vowel ; in the perfect HipiM, 
however, before the i, instead cf the % an e is somewhat often found" 
(as a normal lengthening of the original t), especially after todw con- 

^ So in Arabic, prop, qaim, since the two vowels are bept apart by flic 
insertion of an N, cf. Aram. DK^p ; but also contracted, as hdr, f<srsa ik, 
&c, (cf. Wright’s Gramm, of the AraUc Language, 2nd. ed. vol. i. p. 164^. 

^ Dnh''jJTjVi (cf. 2 Ch 62*'>) could only be an orthographic licence for 
'2m) ; perhaps, however, was originally intended. 
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secutive, Dt 4'^®, 30^, as well as before the afforniatives and fn or 
before suffixes, Dt 22^, i S 6®, i K 8^, Ez 34^. For in all tliese cases 
the tone is removed from the i to the following syllable, and tins 
forward movement of the tone produces at the same time a weakening 
of the i to e; thus (or ; on nKlPp Ex 19”'^ cf. a;), but 

&C., Ex2 6^^ &c.; Dt 4^^ Nu'iS^" (cf., however, ^ 5 b!?r,j_ Mi 5^), 

In the same way in the ist pers. sing, of the Niplial, the 6 

before the separating vowel is always modified to it ; cf. v. 

In the imperfect Qal and HipHll the separating vowel always 

bears the tone (n 5 '’ 6 pp). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 0 and h 
a instead of u and i we find in impirfed Qal (see § 76 ^) ; rpb’lp Ez 16^^ 

(also n in the same verse) ; i S 7^^ (cf. Ez 35^ Q^re ; on the 

KHhlhh cf. above, note on § 69 &) ; nj'lkril 1 S 14^^ from {KHhibh 

awf? they saw, see § 75 10) ; in Hipli'il, e.g. iRSin Ex 20^®, also ‘•nis'ijn 
Jb 31^^; ’’ribbCll I®!’ 22^®; *^h 20^^; with a separating vowel, e.g. 

Lv 730 from ^S 2 . S^ghol without occurs in the imperfect Qal in 
Ez 13 ^®, Zc 1 ^'^ ; and in Hiph'U Mi 2^^ : the Dages in the Nun is, with 
Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best authorities. 
W’holly abnormal is n5p''j5jR Jer 44 ^®, probably an erroneous transposition of 
D** (for n 3 ''DpR), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling njD''j'p^ or 

6. The tone, as in verbs ])"g (cf. § 67 k), is also generally retained I 

on the stem -syllable in verbs before the affiormatives H—, ; 

thus n ^|3 (but also HTB 2 K probably for the sake of rhythmical 

uniformity with the following ^ ; after tvaw consecutive *^5?^': 

Is 23’“); (but also cf. Is 28", 29®, Na 3^^, ^76^, Pr 5^, La 4^®; 

I S 8^^ ; so especially before a following K, cf. § 49 I, Mu 13^^ ; 

Is 19^; before y, 13D, Pr 30^^ La4^'^),* but before 

a szcfzx or with paragogic 2 Ch 28^^; Dt 33^^ &c. 

7, The formation of the conjugations JF^z^el, FiCal, and Hithpa-M is, ’ifi 
strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs It is only in 
the latest books that we begin to find a few secondary formations, 
probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs (with 
consonantal 1, see below, gg ) ; e. g. the Fi'el to surround, only in 

119®^; and with change of 1 to •», GIP Est 9^^, Est 9^% 
impf, ^ 119^^*', injin. D’P Ez 13®, Eii ff &c., Est 9“^ &c., imperat. 

Dll from to he guilty. The Hithpciel 
Jos 9^^, which belongs to the older language, is probably a 
denominative from On the other hand the otherwise less common 
conjugation Fdlel (see § 55 c), with its passive and reflexive, is usually 
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emj)loyed in the sense of Fi'el and as a substitute for it, e. g. to 
set uj) from to slaughter, i S 14^^, 17“^ 2 S i®, from ri^C; ; 

DDil to exalt, passive from C}’!! ; reflexive to stir up oneself 

(cf. 'fpQ] Jb 17** in pause) from ; reciprocal to be ashamed 

before one another, Gn 2 ^^ The conjugation Filpel (§ 55 /), on the 
analogy of verbs is less common, e. g, to hurl aivay from 
!?5^5 to contain from ^^3 ; to destroy from ‘Ip. 

Remarks. 

1 . On Qah 


ft I. Of verbs middle e and 0, in which, as in the strong verb, thei)fi?:/fid and 
particiTle have the same form (§ 50. 2), the following are the only examples : 
HD he is dead, fern, nHD, 2nd masc, n^D (cf. § 44 £/ ; § 66 Ji) ; 1st sing, “ftp, 
‘>ftpi (even in pause, Gn plur. ^Iftp, istpej-s. ^iftp, in pause ^3ftD ; he 

teas ashamed, ft^3^ ’»ft^i^ ^ ; ftiis' if has shone, plur. r\\& ; litD he good, 

111b. Participles ftp a dead man {p>lur, ft'ftp, ‘'ftp) ; ashamed, Pz 32'^®. 

For ‘IJ Is 27^1 read ftj, or, with LXX, fty. 

0 Isolated anomalies in the perfect are : ftg^’l (with the original ending of 
the/m. for ftn^) Ez 46^^ (^gge § 44 /) ; Is 26^^ (see § 44 Q.— In ilHB 
I S 25S (for h-om the has been dropped contrary to custom. Ixi 
^^B Jer 27’® (instead of ^IXB) the Masora seems to point to the imperfect 

^vhich is what would be expected j as Yodh precedes, it is perhaps simply 
a scribal error. 

<p The form DiJ occurs (cf. § 9 &) with in the 'perfect, Ho io^‘b also in 
ihQ participles softly, Ju 4^1, poor, 2 S Pr 10^, plur. 1323 . 
doing despite imio (unless is to be read, from a stem whence t-Kp* 

Ez 25^5^ 365 ), E2 282-i- 2"^; /e7?2. 16®^; also in Zc 14^0 is to he read with 

Ben-Naphtali for npKB. On the analogy of participles of verbs 7niddl@ 0 (like 
see above) d'»p^p occurs for D'^Dp 2 K 16'^ and even with a transitive 
meaning occulians, Is 25*^ ; D'^piB Zc ic®. — Participle passixe, circumcisetl \ 

but n^lD a backslider, Pr 14!^ and nB^ID put aside, Is 4921 (cf. Jer if re), are 
verbal adjectives of the form qdfM (§ 50 /), not passive participles. For 
D'OT hastening, Nu 32!^ read as in Ex ; for Mi 2® read 

2. imperfects in u almost always have the corresponding imperative and in* 
fimiivB construct in u, as D^p^, imperative and infinitive D^p (also defectively written 


^?.Ti 'threshes (infin. has imperative {feni.), Mi 4^^ ; 

it sUppeth, infinitive DID (^ 38^^ ; cf. ftb (also m:j) Hu 11 25 jjb 

Is 72 (elsewhere with the imperfects ftD’’ and Is 

Ios2i3; DnEzioi^verseidDn). “ ' x , • oo ^ 

r Where the imperfect (always intransitive in meaning) has 6 the mmrativ^^ 
and vnjvnihve also have it ; thus imperfect (wN'B;;), infm. and imjjer. liB or 

; ftkft 2 S 232, rok; ^iB, Jb (if it bo a verb 

at all and not rather a substantive) is formed on the analogy of verl)s 


1 In I K i4i? (nKi33 before a genitive), the text is evidently 

ivitli Klostermann after the IXX ?IXaa, 


corrupt ; read 
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since the imperfect of appears as D^lp^^ in \p 95^^. On the other hand 
JV^*p^ (as if from ^\p, on the analogy of &c.) occurs as imperfect of 

^pj ('’"D). a^he imperfect p*!^, with 0, Gn 6^, probably in the sense of to rule, 
has no corresponding perfect^ and is perhaps intentionally differentiated 
from the common verb pp** to judge (from ‘•'''y). Or can he sl jussive 
after is? (cf. § 109 d) ? Similarly "'TV. iib might be taken as 

a case of a jussive after with irregular scriptlo plena (as in Jii 16^®), in 

Dt 7 ^* 5 , 13®, 19^2.21^ 25^^, Ez 7 ^’^ 8^®, 9’-®. But perhaps in all these cases 

D’^nn was originally intended, as in Is 15^®, Jer 21'^, while cases like DH^ 

^ 72^^ are to be explained as in § 109 k , — The infinitive absolute always has 6, 
e.g. !l» 5 lpj Dip Jer 4429 

3. In the imperative with afformatives O'O^p ^ ^D^p) the tone is on the stem S 
syllable (cf., however, '’'Ipy Ju 5^2 intentionally varied from '»p^y ; also 

Zc 137 and Is 51^ beside npy j Zc 9^; npiif Is 212, ^ 116^, 

likewise for rhythmical reasons). So also the lengthened form, as 
Jer 3^2^ ^ 7^'^, and HD^y verse 7. But if an follows in close connexion, the 
lengthened imperative usually has the form HDp, &c.,^ in order to avoid 
a hiatus, e.g. Ju 4^®, ^ 82®; hence also before nlnh Q^re perxoetuum 
(§17 c), e. g. xjj 3®, f nJOp (cf., however, in the same verse n^^y and in Jer 40®, 
before 5 ^), and so even before D \p 43^- 7422, &c. (DD'^p). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form D*p'’ (see above, /), DipJ. also occurs t 
(as subjunctive, Ec 12^ ; 3 lD 3 ^ 80^2 j^^^y also, with Delitzsch, be regarded as 

a voluntative), incorrectly written plene, and DpJ (Gn 27®^; cf. Ju 6^®, 

Pr 9^'^®), which, however, is only orthographically different from D^p|J (cf. 
Jer 46®). In the imperfect consecutive (Dp^l, inpmise DpJI, see above,/) if there 
be a guttural or 1 in the last syllable, a often takes the place of 0, e. g. 
n3p_ and he rested ; yfp^ and it teas moved ; IDJI and he turned aside, Ju 4^®, Ru 4^ 
(distinguished only by the sense from HipliU Dpp. and he removed, Gn 8^®) ; 

Ex 21^, 2 K 523^ j>j5 also from both ^33 to sojourn, and 133 to fear) ; 

P]yi (to be distinguished from and hefieiv, Is 6®) and he was weary, Ju 421, 

1 S 142®*®^, 2 S 21^®, but probably in all these cases for from P]y) , 
is intended. For 2 S 13® KHh,, the Q®re rightly requires On 

the other hand, in an open syllable always 3)D3pM^ &c. On 

(Dp^l), see § 49 e. 

Examples of the full plural ending p with the tone (see above, 1) are tl 
pnDH Gn 3®-^ j PD 33 ; ^ 104^ ; p^ 31 ^ Jo 24'7-9, 

II. On Niph'al. 

. < ? 

5. The form of the ist sing. perf. hllD^pJ, which frequently occurs ('’13303 ^ V 
’’ 1 * 3303 , cf. also the ptep. plur. D'’ 03 D 3 Ex 14®), serves as a model for the 
2nd sin^. Il? 03 p 3 j llD 3 p 3 , and the ist pZier. 33 *lD 3 p 3 given in the paradigm, 
although no instances of these forms are found ; but of the 2nd pZ?(r. the 


1 Cf. Belitzsch’s commentary on ^ 3®. 
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only examples found have 0 (not v), viz. scattered^ Ez 

2 g 3 ^- 41 , and and ye shall loathe yourselves, Ez 20^^^ ^531^ — To the i (instead 

of d) of the preformative may be traced the iW'fed Ze 2^'^ (analogous to 
the perfect and participle see below, ee), imperfect for yfdr . — The 

infinitive construct occurs in Is 25^0 ; in nwb Jb 33^0^ ^lie Masora assumes 
the elision of the n (for ; but probably {Qal) is intended (see 

I 51 Q. — MdJ Is 14^1, ;iiDJ Is 59^3 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute. 


III. On Hiph*%l, Hoph'al, and Pflel, 


ZV < 5 . Examples of the p)erfect without a separating vowel (see above, k) 
are: mhn, &c. (see further, § 76 p) ; mm (from D^ID) for hBrnath-td (el 
§20 a); 5 ! 33 n 1st plur. perfect Eiph%l from p 3 2 Ch 29^®, even (§27 s) 

Nu 176, &c. ; cf. 2 S 1328, also Ex and Ho* 2^ ; but 

elsewhere, with waw consecutive Is i cf. ^Fl^Dnl Jer and 

5??, ‘ill these eases the e of the first syllable is retained 

in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second syllable before the tone 
it becomes — (i Gli 15^2 qj. frequently and in the syllable 
before the aiitepenuitima it is necessarily -=r (o. g. ''jlbpni_ Gn Before 
a suffix in the 3rd sing. masc. (except Gn 40^2^ fern,, and in the 3rd plur,, 
the vowel of the initial syllable is Bahph-S^ghol, in the other persons always 
Bateph-Pathah (KQnig) ; on 'inbpn 2 K 92 ^ 89^^, cf. Ex 1922, Ku 3128^ ^0^ 

222, 272, 30I, Ez 344, and above, i. The 3rd fem. perf. Eiph. ni^DH i K 2 i 25 is 
quite abnormal for nd'^pn from H^ID or n‘'p. 


iV As in verbs with H for their first radical (§67 w), all the forms of 
Ex 1923 (where against the rule given under i we find nd^J^n with e instead 
of i), Bt 813 , Neh 934 Jer 42I3, and Is 41^^, 4513, take*kthah in these 
conjugations instead of ~. The irregular d'»nidp?ini Zc ic^ lias evidently 
arisen from a combination of two different readings, viz. d*>dd|nrd (from 
and (from : the latter is to be preferred. — On and 

as a (metapiastic).pej/ed of cf. § 78 &. 


y 7. In the imperative, besides the short form DpH (on Is 4222 with 
Silluq, cf. § 29 g; but in Ez 2i35 for read the mfinhve np^H) the 
lengthened form np'’j?n is also found. With suffix Wptl, &g. The impera^ 
tire Jer 17I8 is irregular (for Knn Gn 43'^) T perhaps (as in 

I S 20^3; cf. 2 K 8^) is intended, or it was originally 
^ In the infinitive, elision of the H occurs in 3^9^, 2 Oh 31I® (for 

N'2ni))i n_fm. is added in nsin^ Is 302s ; of. Est 'and tlie analogous 
mflnithe Haph'ol in biblical Aramaic, Dn mflmlm absoMe pan occurs 

m Ez (perh. also Jos 4= jer lo^S).— The principles have S, on the analogy 
ot the peifect, as the vowel of the preformative, like verbs 67 i). On 

2 S 52, &c. (in KHlithh), see § 74 k. ^ 


On the shortened forms of the imperfect (dpj, but always ; in 
the jussive also with retraction of the tone 2^0^ i K 2^-^) see above, f. 
W ith a guttural or n the last syllable generaily has Pathali (as in Qal), 

“lyn and he testified, 2 K 1713 ; flT let Mm mellf i S 261® ; n*}d Gn S21 ; nOd 
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and he took aioaij, Gn 8^^. Tlie ist sing, of the imperfect consecutive commonly 
has the form Neh 2^0, or, more often, defectively i ^ ^Ciss 

frequently the form Jos 14'^. — For 5]p^ Zp (after PjDK) and in 

verse 3, read PjOk from P|p^?, on the analogy of ipk § 68 p : similarly in 
Jer 8^3 tjapk instead of Dp*'pk.. 

In the imper/ect PolU the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable ; e.g. 

D0nri Pr 14®^ ; Jb 35^^ ; cf. Pr 2523^ and acc. to Baer jj'Bnri| 

Jb 30^0 (^ed. Mant., Ginsb. '*3 f5'3riTO> always in principal pause ; on the 
Metheg with Sere, ef. § 16/. 7.— AsPJZaZ cf. Is 16^®. 

As participle Hoph'al occurs in close connexion, Gn 43^2. ^f. § 65 d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Polel (unless they are transitives in Qal) are CC 
5)553^1 Jb 3115, m}))) 412 Is 646 for ^35?b^l, &c. [but read 

(§ 58 k), and 333ap';i] ; also Dmri' Jb 17^^, for DDDin.— lii 

Is 1 5^ appears to have arisen from the PUpel , the d after the loss 

of the 1 having been lengthened to d, which has then been obscured to 6. — 

For the strange form ^^DlOipriB \p 1392^ which cannot (according to § 52 s) 
be explained as a participle with the D omitted, read 'pnpp, 

lY. In General, 

8. The verbs V'J? are primarily related to the verbs (§ 67), which were dd 
also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them 

to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two classes. 
Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and Iliph'U with 
lodw consecutive, the whole of Eoph'al, the Pi lei of verbs V'y, and the Pd Hof 
verbs ; see § 67 s. Owing to this close relation, verbs sometimes 
have forms which follow the analogy of verbs , e. g. perfect Qal t3 he has 
despised (from 1^3, as if from 113) Zc 4^° perfect Niph’al Jer 48^^ (for 
from as if from BID). The same explanation equally applies to HDpi 
Jb loi for nDpJ (cf. § 67 ddj-HD'ipJ from D^ip, and 51Dp3 Ez 6 ^ (for IbipJ) ; 

Ez ic^'^ and verse 15; (imperative) Ku 17^^^; 30^ Mi 2^^ ; 

HipfiU perfect Ifin Is 18^ for inn (cf. § 29 g), which is for Pnn from pn. On 
the other hand the imperfects BD^ Ex 48^^ (unless it be intended for BD^^ 
cf, xfj 15^) and nS'' Hb 2^, are to be regarded according to § 109 i, simply as 
rhythmically shortened forms of B'»p^ and n''0V 

9. In common with verbs y"y (§ 67 g) verbs sometimes have in Pfiph'al t€ 

and EipTdil the quasi- Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long 
vowel under the preform ative, they take a short vowel with Bage^ forts in the 
following consonant ; this variety is frequently found even along with 
the ordinary form, e.g. n^DH to incite, imperfect (also n^pn, ^*’0*') ; 

imperfect P0^ to remove (from 3^D), also Hoph'al 30n Is 59^^ (on figB 
cf. § 29 g); sometimes with a difference of meaning, as HDn to cause to rest f 
but rC’iin {imperfect consecutive HSB Gn 39^®; imperative n|n,jph/.r. ^fT’In) to 
set doicn; for nnWl (Baer, Ginsburg OiBl) Ze (which at any rate could 
only be explained as an isolated passive of RipKU on the analogy of the 
biblical Aramaic flD'^pn Dn 7^) we should probably read nfrsni with 

^ As the passive of this Ilipli il we should expect the HopKal , which 
is, no doubt, to be read for nShB in La 5®. 
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Klostermann after the LXX. In Dii 8’^ the KHJdhh Q'*in is intended for 
a ^perfect Hiph%l. There is also a distinction in meaning between pS** 
to s^omd the night, to remain, and Ex 16'^ Q^’re {K^ththh ; converseljj 
verse 2 KHhibh Q-re pariidple p^D Ex 16% Xu 142^ 1-20^ to he 

stiihhorn, obstinate : in the latter sense from the form p^** only is fouiidj 
Ex 173. Other examples are Niph’al he teas chximicised,\hi I 726 f. . 

participle 3422 (from ip^D, not j he is leaked up, Zc 2^^ (gee above, r) ; 
Hipru La iS ; Pr 421. 

Perhaps^ the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first gutiural 
with. Bages forte impUcitmn, which others derive differently or W’ould emend, 
e. g. for Wril and she hastened (from ^^in) Jb sn'* ; (another reading 
is Dyini I S 15“ 251^ (14S2 (fre) from or D'y tojiy ai anything. Both, 

as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated imperfects from 
and nDy but these stems only occur with a wholly different 


meaning. 


gg ^0. Verbs with a consonantal TFd?.a for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not 
a weak letter, e.g. IIH, imperfect ni n*;, to be white ; ^ 13 , imperfect to expire ; 
rrn tobeimde-, Hli* to cry ; Ptel , impierfect b-iyj to act loickedly ; to bend, 
mthpael to bend oneself’, and this is especially the case with verbs 

which are at the same time n"b , e. g. njS, Pi'cl H-iS to command, Hli? to wail, 

nn to drink, Pm niT (on ■qins Is i6^ see § 75 dd) and Htph'il nnn to give to 
drink, &c. * ’ ’ 


§ 73. Verbs middle i (vulgo e. g. pa to discern. 
Paradigm N. 

a 1 . These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
and in contrast to them may be termed '"jj, or more correctly, 
‘ayin-t verbs, from the characteristic vowel of the impf., impel-., and 
infm. constr. This distinction is justified in so far as it refers to a 
difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its kindred forms, 
the imperettixe and ivfiTi. constr . — the ^^y verbs having il lengthened from 
original U and '"j? having t lengthened from original I. In other respects 
verbs '-"y simply belong to the class ofreally monosyllabic stems, which, 
by a strengthening of their vocalie element, have been assimilated to the 
teiliteral form ' (§ 67 a). In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic, stem, as 
in V'y, has a lengthened from d, thus : U has set; infinitive IT'K', 

infinitive absolute nit?, imperative ri'E', imperfect jussive fib' 

(§ 48 g), imperfect consecutive n:^;i._The perfect Qal of some verbs 


That verbs V'y and '"y are developed from biliteral roots at a period I .oforo 

Semitic languages is admitted even bv Noliiokn 
iBeiir«yc mr s€m. Sprachwiss., Strassburg, 1904, p. 34 ff.), altliough I'lo contests 
the view that ini'a and fliin are to be referred to Biph’il with the preforma- 
tive dropped. 
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used to be treated as having a double set of formS; a regular series, 
and others like Hiph'U without the preformative, e. g. P? Dn 10^ ; 

I)ii 9^, also "^339^; jniS'’") thou strivestf Jb 33^^, also La 3^^\ 
The Pibove jperfects (p?, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 

middle e (properly t), the i of which has been lengthened to i (like 
the u lengthened to 4 in the inijperfect Qal of It is more 

probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of ll^dhtl. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of f'’?, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
2oerfect p?n (hut p? only in Dn 10^), infinitive pnn (hut infin. 

abs. p? only in Pr 23^), imperative i5n (only in Dn 9^^ immediately 
before 15 ^ 1 , also three times, and \jr 5^), participle P?l^d 
Elsewhere HiphbU-iorm^ are in use along with actual (JaZ-forms with 
tlie same meaning, thus : (also ^“5), placing (but only in 

Jb 4”^*, which, wdth the critically untenable Ez 21^^, is the only 

instance of in E^di'il), breaking forth Ju 20®^, with infin. Qal 

in*'a; they rushed forth Ju 20% with glancing^ 

also in perfect he sixit out, with imperat. Qal ^'’p. As_pamVes 

we find a few aj)parent imperfects HopKal, wdiich are really (according 
to § 53 u) im2)erfects 2^cissive of Qcd, e. g. Is 66®^ from to turn 
round, from yti to sing, from to set. 

2. The above-mentioned HipIiU-iormB might equally well be derived b 
from verbs ; and the influence of the analogy of verbs V'y is 
distinctly seen in the NipKal (ground-form ndbdn), Pdlel and 
HithpUel 1 51211 n. The very close relation existing between verbs ''"y 
and is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms 
occur side by side in Qal, thus from to turn round, imperative also 
Mi to pjlace, hifinitive construct commonly (2814*^ 

Q^re), imp^erfect but Ex 4^^ In other verbs one form is, 

at any rate, the more common, e. g. 5 ^''? io exult (^^^3 only Pr 2^^^ KHMhli); 
from p!? (perhaps denominative from to spend the nighty occurs 
six times 2iS> infinitive construct, only in Gn ; huiPiiQ imperative 
is always &c. — Of verbs the most common are n*’b to set, 

nn to strive, p*! to judge, b‘'b to rejoice ; cf. also perfect {middle 

1 Since flJIl ^ 139^ might be intended for ^ 23 , there remains really no 
form of p3 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal, except the pkp. 
phvr. Jer 49^. Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above 
instances of Hiph'il-forms, parallel with Qal -forms of the same meaning, 
are merely due to a secondary formation from the imperfects Qal p 3 ^j 
&c., which were wrongly regarded m imperfects llipKil : so Barth, ZJDMG. xliii. 
p. igat, midNominalhildung, p. 119 f. 
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Y 6 dh in Arabic) to comiyreliend, to measure, Is 40^^ (as in Arabic 
and' Syriac) to rush u])on, and the clenomiiiative fij (from to 

pass the summer, Is 18 ®. On the other hand, nW'l] mid they shall fish 
them, Jer 16^®, generally explained perfect Qal, denoiiiiiiatiYe from 
^'nfsh, probably represents a denominative Ptel, 

C Gorresponding to verbs properly YVj mentioned in § 72 gg, tliero are 
certain verbs "’"J? with consonantal Y<)dh, as to hate, fo famt, njH 
to become, to be, n^H to live. 

d Ecm. I. In the perfect Qal 3rd /em. sing. occurs once, Zc for 
with the weakening of the toneless d to e (as in the fern, partivipte HTiT Is 5</» ) ; 
cf. the analogous examples in § 48^and § 80 2nd sing.masc. ^ 90^, (frtl 
(before Vi cf. § 72 s) ; ist sing, once \p 73^, mWra% without any 
apparent reason ; ist plur. lu 19^® for Hn-Wi. The lengthened emperafe 
has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, nyi ^ 35^ ; see further, 

§ ij2 s. Examples of the infinitive absolute are : li liiigando, Jii Jb 40- ; 

tiW ler 42^® ; ponendo, Is 22'^. On the other hand, iZi’’*} (for Db) 
Jer 50^^, Pr 23^ Ex 30^^ K^h., are irregular and perliaps 

due to incorrect scripfio plena; for the last the (fire requires 
but read ; cf. § 113 x. 

C 2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form more rarely, 

with the tone moved back, e.g. .Tu 6^^, cf. Ex 23b i S 9^®. 

So with wdw consecutive and he placed, Jl*! and he perceived; with a middle 
guttural Ons toyjl i S 25^^ (see § 72 fje) ; with n as 3rd radical, ng’ril Ju 3^* 
As jussive of is found in Jii 19*® (in pause) and Jb 17°, for — For 

Pr 380 Keth. {Q^re nnn) read 

f 3. As participle active Qal 7b spending the night, occurs once, Neh 13"^; 
participle passive D'b Hu 24^^, i S 9^^ Ob^ ; feminine 2 S 13®^ i^^t the 

Q^re, even according to the reading of the Oriental schools (see p. 58, note 2) : 
the KHkihh has A passive of Qal (cf. above, §526 and s, and § 53 u) 

from D''b^ may perhaps be seen in Gn 50^® (also Gn 2^^® KHhUfh 

gjfg tfWl; the Samaritan in both places lias and also in !|D^^ Ex 30''^^, 

Samaritan Against the explanation of as a Hop/faJ'-forni from 

Bartli {JuhelscJirifi . . . Eildesheimer, Berlin, 1S90, p. 15 1) rightly urges 
that the only example of a Hiph'il of !]^1D is the doubtful TjD^I, which is 
probably an i-imperfect of Qal . — The explanation of &e.^ as a passive of 
arising from yiysam., kQ. — ijiiysam{so Barth, ibid., note i), is certainly also 
uneouvineing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading is open to 
question. 

* ^ * * s{j 4: 

g 4. In verbs ^"V the always retains its consonantal value ; these stems 
are, therefore, to be regarded as verbs middle Guttural (§ 64). An exception 
is Ec 12® if it be imperfect HipKil of (for ; but if the form has 
really been correctly transmitted, it should rather be referred to and 
regarded as incorrectly written for p 3 \ On (from ni^Z), which was 
formerly treated here as see now § 75 ir. 
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§ 74. Verbs e. g. to find. Paradigm 0. 

The X in these verbs, as in verbs is treated in some cases as Cl 

a consonant, i. e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
Taliie (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz, : 

1 , In those forms which terminate with the K, the final syllable 

always has the regular vowels, if long, e. g. j i« 

the K simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter suffering 
any change whatever. It is just possible that after the altogether 
heterogeneous vowel 4 the ^ may originally have preserved a certain 
consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final K quiesces in 
a preceding a (as in the lyerfect^ im^yerfect, and imjperative Qal, in the 
2yerfect NipJial, and in l\Cal and IlopJial) this d is necessarily 
lengthened to d, by § 27 g, as standing in an open syllable; e. g. 

&c. 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have a in the final syllable, on b 
the analogy of verbs tertiae guUiiralis ; cf., however, § 76 e . — In the imperfect 
mthpa^U a occurs in the final syllable not only (according to § 54 A*) in the 
principal pause (Nu 31*®), or immediately before it (Jb 10^®), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lv Nu 19^2.20^^ 1,13^ even out of pause with 
Mer^kMf Nu 6h and even before Maqqeph in Nu 19'^. 

2 , When K stands at the end of a syllabi© before an afformative C 

beginning with a consonant (n, i), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel ; thus in the 2 y€rfecf Qal (and RopJial, see below) 
quiescing with d it regularly becomes Qames <&c.); 

but in ihe jperfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
so far as they occur, it is preceded by Sere &c.), and in the 

and by 

{a) The S^ghol of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be d 
considered as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original a (see § 8 a''. In the same way the e of the perfect forms in Pi%l, 
Hithpa'U, and Hiph'U might be traced to an original i (as in other cases the 
d and i in the final syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. perfect of these conjuga- 
tions), although this i, may have only been attenuated from an original a. 
According to another, and probably the correct explanation, however, both 
tlie /Sere and the B^ghol are due to the analogy of . verbs (§ 75 /) iu 

consequence of the close relation between the two classes, ef. § 75 nn . — -No 
form of this kind occurs in PtCal ; in the perfect MopKal only the 2nd masc, 
sing, nnj^in Ez 40^, lengthened according to rule. 

( 5 ) Before suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e.g. the ^ t? 

retains its consonantal value; so before ^ and DD? e.g. Ct 8^; 

Ez 28^* (ef. § 65 h), not &e., since these suffixes, ’by § 58/, 

are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting vowel in the form of 
SHm mobile , — As infinitive Qal with suffix notice Ez 25®; participh witli 

suffix ^^*13 Is 43^; infinitive Pi% — The doubly anomalous form 

, < < . ,1 ■ • ■ 

23® (for or is x>orhaps foryna mixia combining the 

readings and 
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f S. When K begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e.g. nsyp &o. (in jjmise 

Eemarks. 

g I. Verbs middle e, like xbo to le full, retain the Sere also in the other 

persons of the perfed, e.g. '’nsfe (iX^O Est f has _ owing to its transitive 
use ; for Jos 4^^ read with Ewald Instead of the form 

she names, on the analogy of the n'6-forms noticed in § 75 m, occurs in 
Is (from cf. § 44 /), and with a different meaning {it hefalls) 

in Dt 31^3, Jer 44 ^Ciri t>oth places before and hence, probably, to avoid 
a hiatus (on the other hand, mm Ex 5^^ could only be the 2nd sing. masc . ; 
the text which is evidently Vorrupt should probably be emended to 
mmwiihthehX.X)iinmph‘aimbB^ ^ nS^S; in HopJi'al m2n 
Onss^h ^Th*e 2nd fe^n. sing, is written by Baer, Gen 16^^, &c., according 

h Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs r\"b (Hi 5 ^: 1 , &c., 

see § 75 nn) in the feminine form ; so always mbl 2 to fill (as distinguished 
from fullness), Lv 12^-^, 25S0, Jer 29^0, Ez 5^, also written 
Jer 2512/ Jb 2 o22, &c., and Est Cf. further, Ju 8^ ; 

Pr 8^3 . before suffixes, Ez 33^®, and likewise in Mph. Zc 13**; also in Ft vl 
Ex 3 i 5, 3533^ or Bn 92, &c. KHhibh ; with suffix 2 S 212.— On 

the (aramaizing) infinitives and see § 45 e; on ohvtam, 

§ 19 A:.— D 5 K>to when ye find, Gn 3220, stands, according to § 93 q, for 
D 55 ^!^D. The tone of the lengthened imperative H^D"] Ps 41® as Mil^ra' (before 
is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; ef. the analogous cases in 
§‘yVs.— The 2nd fern. plur. imperative in Eu i® has, according to Qimlii, the 
form t(K|d and in verse 20 ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition 

and Ginsburg, on good authority, read 

I 3. The participle fern, is commonly contracted, e.g. (for DKi'b) 2 S 1822, 

cf. Est 2^5 ; so mpKal Bt 30^^ Zc (but Is 3025), and llopJtal, 

Gn 3823 . less frequent forms are Ct 8 ^® ; i Iv 1022 (cf. § 76 h, 

beside as infinitive construct from and without Sfi (see k) 

ni*f (from Bt 28^7, In the forms D*'&<Jph sinning, i S 14^3, cf. f 99®; 

feigning them, Neh 6®, the K is elided, and is only retained ortho- 
graphically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel ; see the analogous 
cases in § 75 00. — On the^^Zitr. masc. ptep. IJiph. cf. § 93 00. 

4. Frequently an which is quiescent is omitted in -writing (§ 23/): 

{a) in the middle of the word, e. g. i S 25®; Nu cf. Jb i 2 ^ ; 

'’TOX Ju 4^2, cf. Jb 32^3. In the imperfect HJOT Jer 9^'^, Zc 5^, Eii (but the 
same form occurs with Yodh pleonastic after the manner of verbs Tl'^b in 
Ez 23^3, according to the common reading; cf. § 76 & and Jer 5020) ; in PtH 
n3^n^. (after elision of the cf. § 75 00) Gn and also in XipJtal 

Lv 11^3 ; cf. Jos 2^®. (&) at the end of the word ; 131^1 i K 12^2 jxthihh ; 
'^nn 2 K 13', cf. Is 53'“ ('Snn for perfect mXu of n^n formed 
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after the manner of verbs N"h) ; in the imperfect Siph'il f 55^® ; 

^ 3 '’ 141®; ‘’DK I K 21^®, Mi 1^®; in the infinitive^ Jer 33^"^ ; in the participle, 

2 S 5^, I K 2i 21, Jer 19^^, 39’®, all in KHhlhh 0 ^??? always before hence 
perhaps only a scribal error). ^ 

5. In the imperfect consecutive, and imperative BipKll a number of cases I 

occur with i in the final syllable ; cf. Is 36^^ (in the parallel passages 
2 K I 829 , 2 Ch 32I5 Neh 82 (before V) ; 2 K 21I1 (cf. 

I K 1 52, 3i 22) ; KSniRI 2 K 62 ®; Bt 42®, 2 K 11^2^ ^ 105^®; imperative 

Jer 17^®; Is 43® (in both cases before y). If the tradition be 

correct (which at least in the defectively written forms appears very doubtful) 
the retention of the i is to be attributed to the open syllable ; while in the 
closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and fern., and the 2nd sing. masc. after 1 
consecutive, the i is always reduced to e. In the examples before y considera- 
tions of euphony may also have liad some influence (cf. § 75 M).— In 
Ez 40®, Baer reads with the Western school while the Orientals read 

in the K^lhihh ^^d in the Q^re 

On the transition of verbs to forms of T\^'b see § 75 nn. 

§75. Verbs e.g. to reveal. Paradigm P, 

'Bvo(i\&lm^TiJi,SemitBprachwiss,, p, 149 ff. ; Grundriss,p. 618 ff. — G-. R. Berry^ 
^Original Waw in verbs ^ in AJSL. xx. 256 f. 

These verbs, like tbe verbs ‘•'“'a (§§ 69, 70), belong to two different a 
classes, viz. those originally and those originally wbicli in 
Arabic, and even more in Etbiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebre-w, instead of tbe original ) or at the end of tbe word, 
a n always appears (except in tbe j^ass. Qal) as a purely ortho- 
graphic indication of a final vowel (§ 23 ^); hence both classes are 
called e. g. nbj for ‘’^5 he has revealed ; for he has rested. 
By far the greater number of these verbs are, however, treated as 
originally "^"b ] only isolated forms occur of verbs \"b- 

to le at rest may be recognized as originally in the forms in which J 
the Wdw appears as a strong consonant, cf. 1st sing, perfect Qal Jb 3®®, 

the and the derivative rest; on the other hand the imperfect 

is (with Yodh). In Wy (Arab, 'jy) to awsw?er, and Hiy (Arab. 13 y )2 Zo be 

afflicted, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, whicli have been assimi- 
lated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v, n 3 p. 


1 According to Wellhausen, ^Ueber eiiiige Arten schwacher Yerba’ in his 
Skizzen, vi. p. 255 ff., the verbs, apart from some true and some 
probable are to be regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for 
their aiTested development they lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, 
as the V'^y verbs did after the ist i-adical. But although there is much to be 

said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like n^DH (seeu). It seems 
impossible that these should all be ZaZe formations. 

2 In the MeSa' inscription, line 5, liy**! and he oppressed occurs as 3rd svig. 
masc, imperfect Pi‘ el, and in line 6, *> 3 yb 5 1 will oppress as 1st sing. 
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verbs tertiae gutturalis, Cf. § 65 note on the lieadin,,. 


C The grammatical structure of verbs n''^^ (sse Paradigm P) is based 

on the following laws ; — n , i , 

1 In all forms in which the original Y 6 dh or Waw w'ould stand at 
the 'end of the word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 g) and n takes its place as 
an orthographic indication of the preceding long vowel. Such an 
indication would have been indispensable, on practical grounds, in the 
still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition of 
the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant 
exceptions (see § 8 % and a in &c.), that a final vowel must be 

indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs n"^ the n which is here em- 
ployed as a vowel letter is preceded by the same vowel in the same part 
of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the endings are— 

n_ in all perfects, 'V?) 

n_ in all imperfects and participles, Thil, &c. 

r!__ in all imperatives, n^|, nk, &c. 

ni_ in the infinitive absolute (n^J, &c.), except in Eiph'tl, Hoph’al, 
and generally also Ftel^ see aa nndjf. 

The ]ianici2)le Qal alone forms an exception, the original 

(or 1, see reappearing at the end, j and so also some de lived 
nouns (§ 84^*, c, e, &c.). 

llhQ infinitwe construct always has the ending ni T\ feminine)] 

Qal Fi'el &c.; for exceptions, see n and y. 


d These forms may he explained as follows in the perfect Qal nSj stands, 
accoi’ding to the above, for and, similarly, in af Pu al, and Hopli ctl. 

The Pi'lZ and maybe based on the forms (§ 52 ? ; «nd 

§ 54 k), and HiphHl on the form on tlie analogy of the d in the second 

syllable of the Arabic ^dqfcdd (§ 53 af Perhaps, however, the final d of these 
conjugations simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 
e The explanation of the final tone-bearing n_ of the impevfcGt is still a 
matter of dispute. As to the various treatments of it, see Barth, Atywi/na?- 
Uldung, i. p. xxx ff, with § 136. Pern., and ZPMQ. xliv. 695 f., against 
Philippi's objections in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerpstjclwlogie,^ 1890, p. 356 f. ; also 
ZDMG. Ivi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the period before 
the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, final iy becomes __ {constr, 
p )j not z; M. Lambert, Jowrn. As/aif. 1893, p. 2S5 ; Priltorius, ZDMG. Iv. 365. 
The most probable explanation now seems to be, first, that the uniform pro- 
nunciation of a7Z imperfects and participles with S^ghol in the last syllable merely 
follows the analogy of the impf. Qal, and secondl.v, that the fff/hol of tlie impf, 
Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of the original termina- 

’ tion {=^ai), although elsewhere (e.g. in the imperative of P^'^) ai is usually 
, contracted 'to' e, 
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2, Wlien the original T6dh stands at the end of the syllable before 
an aiformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3) there arises {a) in 
the primarily the diphthong ai In the middle of the 

word this onght always to be contracted to e ('’.-tr-), but this e is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in Qal, 
and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially 
ill Pi'el), it appears as t (cf. x, ee). This % however, in the ferf, 
Qal is not to be explained as a weakening of an original e, but as the 
original vowel of the intransitive form. It then became usual also 
in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other conjugations on this 
analogy), whereas e. g. in Syriac the two kinds of forms are still 
carefully distinguished. — (h) In the imj^^erfects and imperatives, 
with the tone always appears before the afibrinative HJ. On the most 
probable explanation of this see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con- ff 
sonant the principal vowel is — 

In the perfect Qal % e. g. ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes e, sometimes t, and and ; 

In the perfects passive always e. g. ; 

In the imperfects and imperatives always , e. g. 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic and 
Ethiopic ; only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong 
contracted. In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, . 
for example, has in Qal 2nd pm. sing, gHait (but 1st pers. sing, and so 

too the Western Aramaic but also 


S. Before the vocalic afformatives (^, the Yodh is usually h 
dropped altogether, e. g. (ground-form gdldyit), participle 

fern, plur. masc, ^''^5 ; yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pauses see w. The elision of the Y6dh takes place 
regularly before e. g. (see ZZ). 

4. In the 3rd sing, fern, perfect, the original feminine ending n_ % 
was appended to the stem; hence, after elision of the Ytdh, arose 
properly forms like with d in the final syllable with the tone. 
This form, however, has been hut rarely preserved (see below, m). 
The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the 
common ending n_ was added pleonastically to the ending n__. 


Before the n_ the vowel of the ending n_, which thus loses the 
tone, becomes and thus there arise such forms as ' 

&c. (but in^awse nn^, &c.). ■ ^ 

.For' similar cases see § 70 d; § 91 wi, > ■ " ‘A 
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■k 5. Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs is the 

rejection of the ending in forming the jussive and the imperfect 
consecutive. This shortening occurs in all the conjunctions, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see o, y, 
hb, gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. 
§ 48 li) is formed by apocope of the final n_ (see cc, gg). 

I 6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending n„ serves 
in verbs n'6 to express the cohortative also (§ 48 c); c£ Gn i-®, 2^^^ 
201125'^, &c. With a final n_ there occur only: in Qal, 
y)/ IT (with the ** retained, see below, u) ^ 77%" and in 
EithpcCel npW Is 41^^ (with Tiphha, therefore in lesser pause). 

Bemabks. 

1. On Qal. 

7 U. I. The older form of the/m. of the 3rd sing. per/. mentioned above, 
under i (cf. § 74 g), is preserved in r!*^y (before ^5) Lv 25^1 (cf. 2 K 9 ^^ KHhlhh) ^ ; 
likewise in Stiph'U (before Lv 26®^ ; DKi^n Ez 24^2 . in lloph'al 

r)5>5n (before •>) Jer 13^2. — The 2nd sing. fern, is also written n**—,* thus in the 
textus receptus n‘’^ri1 2 S 142, and always in Baer’s editions (since 1872), as in 
most other verbs Knn and Is 57* ; n'b'y Jer Ez i6«, &e. (so J^XSini 
I K 17^^ from In the 3rd pers. plur. the tone, instead of keeping its 

usual place &c.), is retracted in ^ 37^0, ^^3, both^on account of the pause 
and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding ; also in Is 16® 
(according to Belitzsch for the sake of the assonance with ; and in 
Jb 24^ !ltn. — On the tone of the perfect consecutive see § 49 k. 
fl 2. The infin. absol. frequently has S (probably a survival of the older ortho- 
graphy) for ni_, e. g. Gn 18^84 Jer 4^®, &c., Ez 31^^; 2 S 242^ ; 

Gn 26^8, Is 6® (cf. I S 6^2)^ &c., beside nk^. The form fl^n^ Is 22^® (beside 
in the same verse) appears to have been chosen on account of its simi- 
larity in sound to ; so in Is 4220 q^re and Ho io£ (unless it is a 
substantive, oaths) and 3113 ; cf. also fliiP Hb 3^®.— Conversely, instead of the 
infinitm construct ni5?5 such forms are occasionally found as ri5?5 or , cf. Hkl 
Gn 4S11; mp Pr Gn 5020, xfj loi®, also Sm Gn 3128 (cf. Pr*3i^), and 

even with the suffix the very remarkable form ^ilS^y Ex i8^®.2— -The feminine 
form nj^l (for nii<l) Ez analogous to nouns like HIKS (cf. § 45 d), is 
strange, but il'n as infin. Ez 2i^^ is quite inexplicable.-— The forms 121 and 

Is 59^® are perhaps to be regarded with Barth, NominalHUung, § 51 a, as 
infinitives absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53 w), not of Po'g?.— The 2nd 
sing. masc. imperative iTrj} occurs in the principal pause in Pr 4^ and 72; but 

1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 cl), line 3, nil may be read 
njn quite as well as [njnil, 

2 All these infinitives construct in 0, in the Pentateuch, belong to the 
document called E ; cf. § 69 m, second note. 
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probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, whieli 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of e for 
and conversely e for e ; cf. the analogous examples in § 52 n, and especially 
§ 75 also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bill.- Aram., § 17, 2, Rem, i.-— On the 
reading Ct 3^1 (for on the analogy of the reading fee., 

§ 74 h)j see Baer’s note on the passage. 

3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on hh) occasions O 
In Qal the following changes : 

(a) As a rule the first radical takes a helping S^ghol, or, if the second radical 
is a guttural, a helping Paihah (according to § 28 e). Thus ^^r 
and he despised, Gn 25®^; J??! he built; he looks; flDJI and he destroyed, 
Gn 723. 

(&) The^ of the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to e, o.g. 
he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative H, whilst 
after the homogeneous i remains, e.g. ^55*1 ^51)? ???^)» ^1.^1 

(but middle guttural db 17'^ (from HnS). The unusual 

position of the tone in Zc 9®, Baer and Ginsb. ; ed. Mant. 

^5.!, explained (except in Gn 41^^, before Q) on the analogy 

of np^p, &c., § 72 5, as due to the following But cf. also hh. 

(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances men- ^ 
tioned in § 28 d; 2^51 5 other hand, 

with % lengthened into e (seep) 

occurs parallel with he saw (but 3rd fern, always ^11)1), the latter 

with the original Paihah on account of the following 1 , and identical 'with 
the 3rd sing. masc. of the imperf, consec. Hiph'U, 2 K 11^. 

■ (d) Examples of verbs primae gutiuralis (§ 63), and at the same time T 
, < , < . < ’ 
are he made, from and he ansicered, from 

(always identical with the corresponding forms in Siph%l), and he divided, 

from n2?n. On some similar forms of see § 76 d.— In the following cases 

the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: and he was wroth, 

jn^Vand he encamped (3rd plur. ‘niT (with Bage^ lene and Shod) lei it 

rejoice, Jb 3® ; cf. Ex iS®.— On (H'"!? as 'well as f'-'S), &c., see § 76 b, c,f. 

(e) The verbs H'n to be, and to live, of which the shortened imperfects S 
ought to be yihy and yihy, change these forms to and the second Ybdh 
being resolved into 2 at the end of the word j but in pause (§ 29 nj '0^, 
with the original d modified to S^ghol with the tone (ef. also nouns like ‘>32 
for bakhy, in pause ''p| j for 'ony, &c., § 84^0, and § 93 a;). Eor 
however, in Bt 32^®, since no verb exists, we must read either or 
better (Samaritan as imperfect Qal of to forget. — Analogous to 

from n;jn, there occurs once, from niH to be, the form for 7ee will he, 
Ee 11®, but no doubt is the right reading. 

The / mK forms (without apocope of the , cf. § 49 c) not infrequently t 
occur after wdw consecutive, especially in the ist pers. and in the later books, 
e.g. and I saw, twenty times, and Jos 7^1 in KHUbh, but never in the 

Pentateuch (J^RKI fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.) ; also in the 
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srd pers. Ez iS 28 , Jb 42^6 Q^re ; and he made, four times (but 

over 200 times) ; cf. also Ju 19= (n 35 ni) ; i K (n.^J?ni) ; Dt (nii'Xp, and 
Gn 24^®. So also occasionally for tlieiMsszre, cf. Gn i®, 41®^, Jer 28®, — For tlie 
well attested, but meaningless Jb 6^1 (doubtless caused by the follo%ving 
read ye see, with Ginsburg. 

qi 4. The original ' sometimes appears even before afformatives beginning 
with a vowel (cf. above, h and V), especially in and befoi’e the pawse, and before 
the full plural ending ^ or where for any reason an emphasis rests on the 
word. Pej/ed n;;pn ^ 572, 5 l'»pn Dt 3237, cf. ^ 752 . imperative Is 21^2^ 

Imperfect Jb 16^2, 30!^ (without the pause, ^ 6 S 32 ) ; \p 122®, Jb 12®, 

ef. \p 77^ ; pis'; Dt 8 ^ 3 ; sC® : more frequently like ^ ; Is 17^2^ 2112^ 

26^^, 31®, 33^, 41®, xp 36®, 39'^, 83® ; before a suffix, Jb Also in Pr 26"^ 
as per/, (^al from nS*!!? was perhaps originally intended, but hardly since 
these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ; 

probably points to from as the right reading, since the sens© 
requires an intransitive verb, Cf. further, v, x, cM, gg. 

X) 5. The participle active (cf. Vollers, ‘Das Qatil-Partizipium,^ ZA, 1903, 
p. 312 ffi, and on the participles of T\"b, ihld., p. 316 ff.), besides feminine 
forms like Ju 20®^, &c., Pr 2C^^, has also Si feminine which retains the 
3rd radical h viz. (==nD 3 ) weeping^ La n;Din tumultuous, Is 22® {plitr, 

Pr ; rt^Ssi'if spying, Pr 312^, fruifful, xp 128®, plui\ nPHN the things that 
are to come, Is 41^®. With the ordinary strong inflexion ' appears in Ct 
but perhaps there also was intended, unless it should be Hjyb a wanderer^ 
For *'5^^ Is 47^3, is to be read. — On i K 20^° for nb*y, cf. § 116 g, note, 

— *In thepar^eaple passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as 1 (§ 24 &}, 
cf. made, Jb 41®®, Jb 15^2^ contracted from ; and before 

a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, QllSJ^yn (read 
2 K 23^; (read '^smooth) i S 25^® KHKthh, niltOJ (read nf^tuwofJi) Is 3^® 

KHhihlu The shortening of the u in Est 2® is irregular. 

XJO 6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as n^ni 2 S 1 5®® ; i Iv 8^“*, 
cf. 1 FI9® ; Ch 7i’V Jb 17®, &c.), and the 

pronunciation Mi 7’-®, cf. n| J 6^^ (unless they are sing, with s«#. 

of the 3rd sing. fern.). Both cases are probably to be explained according 
to § 20 i. 

II. On Niph^al. 

PC 7 * Here the forms with in the ist and 2nd pers. sing, at ihot perfect 

predominate ('»_ only in Gn 24®) ; on the other hand in the ist p?«r. 

always "» , as W'iji? I s 14®, hTo examples of the 2nd pZw. occur.—With 

^ retained in pause Nu 24®; once with an initial guttural Gt 1® for 
pi'obably arising from the ordinary strong form ni^m, but the harshness 
of n immediately followed by "l is avoided by pronouncing the H with Jfafep/i- 
Mhah.-^Jxi the ^xd. sing. fern. Pr 271® (in pawse for 1 and H may 

be transposed for euphonic reasons ; but probably w© should simply read 
— -Among Hiph'al forms of n'-'!? must be classed, with Buxtorf and 
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others (of. N5ldeke,^DJf(T. xxx. 185), njK, not Pilel of =1KJ j 

hence, according to § 23 d, they are beautiful (for Is 52*^, Ct ; hut 
in ^ 93®, where Baer requires with ed. Mant., Ginsh. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection y 
of the n_5 e.g, t5|^ from ; in one verb middle guttural^ however, a form 
occm-s wdth the Qames shortened to Fatliah, viz. (for nt|^) \p 109^^, as in 
verbs ; but in pause H^ri verse 14. Cf. bh. — The infinitke absolute 
emphasizing an infinitive construct^ 2 S is very extraordinary ; probably it 
is a subsequent correction of an erroneous repetition of . — ^The infm, 

consir. occurs in Ju 1321, i S 3?^ for flkpnj? j cf. above, n. — On the 

infinitive NipJfal with the H elided, see § 51 1 . — The irregular Ez 36^ 
has probably arisen from a combination of the readings (,Qcil) and 
{Niph‘al). Similarly the solecism 1815^ might be due to a combination 

of the participle fern. Niph'al (nj35> nsnij with the iiopifai 

^nDt )) ; but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the D from 
a confusion with and to read, in fact, nDSDlJl nt33. 


III. On Po'eZ, Pu'aZ, and Hithpa'^L 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pl'Bl the second syllable in z 

most of the instances has on the analogy of Qal (see/), as '’P'*’]}? ; 

always so in the first plur., and before sufiixesj e.g. Gn 

^ 44^®. The form with is found only in the ist sing. (e. g. Jo 4^^ ; Is 5^, 

8^^ along with the form with i). On the tone of the peif. consec. Pl‘el of T\"^ ^ 
see § 49 h. — Kithpdel has (besides Jer 171^) as a rule (Pr 24^°, i K 2^% 

Jer 50^^). On the other hand, Pifal always has e. g. ^ 

1st sing, perfect Fdel ( = hp*'D^^f^) occurs in Is 10^®. 

10. The infinitive absolute PfeZ takes the form HJP (like the more CtCl 
frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 520); with 0 only in ^ 40® J 
with Uh Hb 3^® (cf. above, n). On i/n and Wn, infinitives absolute of the 
passive of Qal, not of Po'eZ, see above, n. — As infinitive construct '*3n occurs in 
PZ'eZ, Ho 6® (only orthograx)hically different from nSH, if the text is correct) ; 

Bn 92^ (on the ^ see rr) j 2 Ch 24^0, 31^, for which in 2 Ki3^'^-’®, 

Ezr 9^^ with infin. abs . ; in Fu^al fliny if 132^. 

11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 20 Z) lose the Pages forte hb 

of the second radical, hence and he commanded^ (for fl'iyp — t^'arre) 

^ 141®; cf. Gn 2420,* even in the principal pause Pr 25^5 Hithpa'et 

^^'P!l uncovered himself, Gn 9^1 ; VIPP Pr 22^^ ; cf. ip 3 7^- With the 

lengthening of Fathah to Qames, and he made marks, 1 821^^ (but read with 
Thenius and instead of the meaningless ibid, read In 

Sithpa'U "lltpp"i?^, in close connexion, Dt Is 41^® ; according to 

Qimhi also^ *Wp), I^PP ^ 45^^ Er 23®*®, 24^, i Ch 11^^, whilst Baer and Gins- 
burg read with the best authorities l^p^^ l^pp (but cf. Kbnig, Lehrgebdude, i. 
5^),i-_On Jb 15^^ (for cf. § 20 m j on Ex 33®, see § 27 q ; 

1 In Nu 34’ % according to verse 10, 3^pp (s=^Wpp) is intended to be 
read for (Zwpej/ecZ PZ'eZ from nXlp). 
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on Tl' Ju 5W, see | 69 g. Finally, on -which is referred to Pi’sl by some, 

as a supposed imperative ^ see above, u. ^ 3 . t 

CC 12. Examples of apocopated imperatives in Fi'el and IlithpaU are : lY, also 

WS command thou, opm thou, ^ 119I8.22 j (p prepare thou, ^ 61^; D? for nD3 
prove thou, Dn 1^2 ; ^jnnn feign thyself sich, 2 S 13® ; cl Bfc 221-On n|l Ju 92^, 
cf. § 48 Z.—In ^ Ilf T\V ^^se if, is found twice instead of (for 'ami) for 
rhythmical reasons (cl, however, in the imperfect, 2 Ch 242^). 
dd 13- Examples of forms in which ^the Yodh is retained are the imperfects 
Is 4022, cl verse 25 and 46®; they cover them, Ex 15®; participle 

PvCal b'inpp Is 256 ; for T])n|5 Is i69 (from HJ"}) read with Margolis, 


IV. On HipliU and Eoph‘aL 

ec 14- The 3rd sing.perfectRipKU sometimes hasSV^^ in the first syllable instead 
of % (§ 53 p), especially in 11^50 (but perfect consecutive 2 K 24^^), 

; also with e. g. D^?n i Ch Jb 16^, Ex 21®. The 

S^gh6l also occurs in the ist sing., e. g. Mi 6®. On Na 3®, cl 

§ 53 p. The forms with e in the second syllable (also written defectively, as 
'»r!3ni Jor 21®) are found throughout in the ist smg. (except Pr 5^®), rarely in 
the 2nd sing, masc., and never in the istpZwr. In the other persons they are 
about equally common with i, except in the 2nd plur., where i predominates. 
Before swi^tces the forms with i predominate throughout ; cl, however, i in 
Ex 4I2, Mi 6®, Pr 4^^. On the tone of the perf. consec. Eiph. of see § 49 h. 
In EopKal only occurs in the 2nd syllable. 

■ff 1 5. In the infinitive EiplCil of HI"! to he abundant, besides the construct 

we find the absolute taking the place of the common form HSin, which 
had come to be used invariably (but Kbnig calls attention to its use as infinU 
five construct in Ez 212O) as an adverb, in the sense of much ; in 2 S 1422 the 
Q^re requires 112111 for the KHhihh H^2in, an evident scribal error for 111210. 
Cl Gn 41^2, 22^^, Dt 28®®; the pointing 11210 Jer 42® probably arises from 
regarding this form as a noun. — On Hilton Jb 17® (with Rages f. dirimem) see 
§ 20 h. — In 2 IC 3®^ 11120 (before ^5) is probably injiniiive absolute, used in order 
to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 1 1 3 x, and on a similar case in Qal, see above, w.— 
On the infinitives with elision of the H, el § 53 
gg' 16. The sJmiened imperfect Eiph'il either takes no helping vowel, as 

him enlarge, Gn 9®^ ; 11) he shall subdue, Is 41® ^ and he watered, Gn 29^0, ; 

J$1)1 and he showed, 2 K 11^ (see § 28 d) : or else has a helping vowel, as 
(for br, see § 2*j r), e.g. 2 K ; ’ 10 _ \p 10 ; I'Om Ez 5® ; 3 in )1 2 Ch 33^ ; 
21^51 i.e. probably ni&l Jos 24® KHhibh (1121^^1 Examples of verbs 

guttural y b'$l\ Nu 23®, bgSj, &e., which can be distinguished as EiphHl from 
the similar forms in Qcd only hy the sense.— The apocopated imperative EipEU 
always (except in verbs f'S, e. g. tJO, § 76 c) has a helping YOwelfS^ghol 


or Pathah, e. g. 210 ina'ease thou (for harb, 11210) ^ ^^so Ju 20®® ; where, 

however, it cannot be explained the text stands; HO let alone (for 
nsnn Dt 9“, &c. ; ijyn (for nbjjn) Ex s^, 3312; but for ^ 39^, wiiieu 
could only be imperaiive EipJitl of {-smear over, as in Is road with 
Baethgen 1131^ look away.—^laQ imperfeci EipKil with Yodh retained occux's only 
in Ib 19®, from mj. Cl u. 


§ 75 M“5nm] 
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Y, In General, 

17. In Aramaic the imperfect and of all tlie conjugations terminate hJl 

in K or *> ^ . The Hebrew infinitives^ imperatives, and imperfects in n__^, less 

frequently or may be due to imitation of these forms. On the 
infinitive construct Fi'el *'3n, see above, aa ; imperative Qal Jb 37® (in the sense 
of fall) ; imperfect K"}** let him look out, Gn 41^3 (but see above, p) ; he xoill 

do, Is 64^; ler 17^'^; consent thou not, Pr do 

ihouxiot, 2 S 13^2 (the same form in Gn 26^^, Jos 7®, Jer40^® Q^re); (so 

Baer and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &e.) I will tc, Jer 31^; 92^^; 

nK")n Bn Cf. also in Niph'al Lv 5’®; njBJjl (according to Qimhi) 

Nu 2127; in Pi'eZ nkw Lv 20^% in each ease n_bn beside 

with a minor distinctive ; ripJ^J (Baer > '*^ 11 !?? ^2: 5^2 (^rith Zaqeph ; 

Baer n'ltK). The fact, however, that a great number of these forms occur in 
pause and represent at the same time a jussive or voluntative (Jos 7®), suggests 
the view that the Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the 
pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction in sound between 
the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect! Else%vhere (Gn 262®, 

Lv 52, Jer 40^®, Bn ; according to Baer also Mi 7^®, Zc 9®) the pronunciation 
with e is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a following K or 
P ; cf. the analogous cases above, § 74 I- 

The ending *»_ appears to stand for in the imperfect Qal in {i 

and there hath she played the harlot, Jer 3® ; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing, fern, 
is intended, Or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah from 
Ez 16^®, &c. Still more sti’ange is it in the imperfect EipKil Jer > 

but the Mil^'el-iQjiQ probably points to npft as the correct reading (cf. ISTeh 13^^). 

The stands for n_^ in the perfect Riph'il 'bnn he made sick, Is 53^^, which 
is pi'obably for from a secondary form of ; see rr. ThepZw*. 

Vppn (Baer VODH) they made to melt, Jos 14^, is a purely Aramaic form. 

i§. In two* verbs the rare conjugation Pa'Ul or its reflexive (§ 55 d) occurs : kk 
\\npp archers, Gn 21^? (from nHD) ; but most frequently in to lend, Pa*lel 
ninj^ not in use, whence reflexive to low oneself, to prostrate oneself, 

2nd pers. in n'’JL and istpers. in , imperfect consecutive 3rd sing, 

masc, for waxjyikaJm (analogous to the noun-forms, like for sahio) ; 

3rd phm — Instead of the aramaizing infinitive with suffix ‘'n*’*inJ5^r!2 

2 K 5^*^ read with KOnig ; in Ez 8^® Dn*'ini^^*P is still more certainly 

a scribal error for 

19. Before si^sces in all forms ending in H, a connecting vowel is employed U 
instead of the H and the connecting vowel which precedes it (§ 58/), e.g. 
pnj Gn 24^7; inpaiise pSy i K 2®®, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, ^ iiS®, 

Pr 822, Qj. with a conjunctive accent, i S 28^® (but Baer p5y), Jb 30^®; cf. 

§ 59 /i; ^35/ , in pause Is 30^® (and even when not in pause Jer 23®'^) or 
like ^51? Bt 32®; Gn 2S®; cf. also ^inSy, DJV, imperfect 

'a|n, ?n3n. 

Only very seldom does the imperat or impf end in **_ before suffixes, e. g. gfipi 

^ Possibly these examples (like the cases of S^ghol in pause, see n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be con- 
sistently carried put. , . _ ‘ . ■ 
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on'ses Dt 322®; ID'M; 14010 §«>-e; 'J'ln smite me, i K 2 o 05-07 ; cf. Hb 30, 
Is 38^°. Even in these ’examples a return to the original ending aa/ might 
be assumed ; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct plene writing. 
In the 3rd sing. per/, fern, the older form nbj (see i) is always used before a 
su^iXj e. g. -inll (for ’inJlIs) Zc 5^ ; in pause Jb 33^ ; ^nN*1 425. 


VI. The ^Relation between Verbs ri"h and . 

nn 20. The close relation existing between verbs K'6 iind is shown in 
Hebrew by the fact that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the 
other, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

00 21. Thus there are forms of verbs — 

{a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs , e. g. perfect Qal I have 

refrainedj f 1191®^ ; participle Ht^)n (NDH) sinning, Ec 226, 8^2^ 92-18 ;*cf] Is 652® ; 

Eo 7“ ; Sg'J lending, 1822*; phl perfect he has filled, Jer si 0 ‘ ; ef. 
I K. 9I1, Am 40 (where, however, the perfect MphAs perhaps intended), ^ 89“, 
143O; inss"! I heal, 2 K 2*1 ; cf. Jer 51O; imperfect NBJ) Jb 3901; Niph'al perfect 
nn 5 >? 3 ) it was wonderful, 2 S i^O; mph'il perfect ttisan Dt 28OO; 
nnKann (not nnA — , of. above, 2 S i“) she hid, Jos On the other hand, 
forms like D'XDh i S 148= f 996, Ez 478, ■'jm'SnR, according to 

the correct reading, Jb 198 (cf. Gn 31“ nj|nN), and imperative plur. masc. 

from Jos 241^, I S 122^, ip 34I®, are due to the elision of the see § 74 /. 
On Jer 10® and tp 13920^ see § 23 I 

VP in n, but keeping their vowels, e. g. imperfect Qal 

Jer 3225 imperative heal thou, xp 6oS* NipKal Jer 49I® (which must 
evidently be a perfect i read with Ewald the infinitive absolute HSHP as in 
verse 23), and H^nn to hide oneself, i K 222^^ cf. Jer 19II; Pe'gZ imperfect 
/ie wZZ./z 7 Z, Jb 821 . ^ •*-: 

qq (c) Forms entii-ely of a character, e. g. perfeci Qal niDSI a»d when thou art 

athirst, Eu 2», cf. 2 S 3«; they shut up, i S 6i» ; cf. they are full, 

Ez 28“, cf. 39“ ; infinitive iDH (see above, n) to sin, Gn 20® (on see above, 

§ 74 h) imperative^ sing. fern. Uq Is 26“ ; imperfect (for he will keep 

lack, Gn 238 ; Dl'Siqq they heal, Jb 5I8 ; participle n£ 3 i 3 Pr 12I8 ; fern. KS' Ec 10' ; 
plur. n' 3 S Is 29I; participle passive '?b '7 f 32I5 NipKal nnsij Jer si",- pl'lu 
thou hast prophesied, Jer 26® (cf. ^ 139W Jb iS^) ; imperfect "2 K 2^ {infinim 
Jer 19II) ; PPel imperfect Jer S^, cf. Gn 31=8 ; mpKilpZnidple njpp Ez 8= ; 
mthpa'el n'aann i S lo® ; infinitive ni 32 nn I S 10“. For the KHUlh 
2 K 19“, Jablonski and others require as the form (so Is 37“) ■ 

the KHhilh wouldhave to be read with eUsion of the s'lnd retraction 

of the vowel. 

^ r 22. On the otlier hand, there are forms of verbs n"h, whieh wholly or in 
part follow the analogy of verbs e. g. in their consonants he comes. 
Is 2x124 sns 2 S 12I1 (texius rec^ius nns) ; Ez 4321; xj’^i jb gn- 

La 4I ; X^nM 2 Ch I 612 ; Ex iio, i,v xoi8 ; D^X^n Dt 2888 (e£ 

Hon’); (»».^n. a6soZ. Jfipk'al beside 2 S 18 ; XS^ 2 K 2528 j NBip 
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Jer 38^; Ec 8^ : in their vowels, iTer 3^2 ; rTIp^ Bn ig^^; 

1 K 171^ : in both, Gn 49I ; ef. 42^ Is 5112 . 2 S 21I2 Q^re ; 

2 Ch 26^5 (cf. d‘’K 11 l 2 n’lKn ‘'1 2 S Ii 24 xHUhn) ; nKnb (participle fem. QaV) Zp 3^ J 

K'’"}S 2 Ho 13^® ; D''l^^pD La 4^. — For dWlb (so Baer, Ez 17®, cf. 31^), which can 
only be intended for participle fern, plur, from = TTIB , read 

hranches, according to Ez 31®, &c. 


§ 76 . Verbs Doubly Weak 

1. In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak a 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, usage 
must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, takes effect. 

Thus e.g. from I'lJ to jlee^ the imperfect is “liT in hfa 3“^ and in Gn 31^^ 

(on the analogy of verbs (''S) ; Hiph'U *ljn (like a verb but the imperfect 
Eoph^al again 1 ^’’ (as }''D). 

2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived B 
from doubly weak verbs : 

(а) Verbs J'-'d and (cf. § 66 and § 74), e.g. io hear, imperative 

(^ 10^2 of which np 3 ip is probably only an orthographic variation) ; 
infinitive construct (for ; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 t), 
also Is iS^ ; Gn 4^^ j ^ 8^10 (perhaps only a scribal error) ; 
after the prefix always (otherwise the contracted form only occurs in 

iB|?D Jb 41^'^, with rejection of the 5 imperfect BJ&B for BJKOT Ku 1^^ ; 
wholly irregular are Ez 23^^ (so Baer after Qimhi ; textiis receptusyfknei 

also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, and B &?^3 2 S 19^® as infinitive 

absolute Niph'al (on the analogy of the infinitive constmct Qal ?) ; but most probably 
to be read, witli Briver. 

(б) Verbs and (cf. § 66 and § 75), as BdJ to how, to incline, BpJ to C 

smite. Hence imperfect Qal HB), apocopated (Gn 26^® he hoioed •, 

tB (so, probably, also Is 63® for IB) 2 IC 9®® and he sprMded (from BB) ; perfect 
EipKil BpB Tie smote, imperfect B 32 j apocopated ^ (even with Athnali 2 K 1 5^® f 
but also ten times B 3 ^ 1 ), TfS) Bt 2®®; so also tB Lv S^^*®®; ^141^ (cf. 

Jb 23^^) ; imperative BSB, apocopated '!jn smite thou (like lOB incline, with B^B), 
infinitive T)S^\] , participle BSD ; lloph'al B 3 B, participle BSp. 

(c) Verbs and B'''^? (ef. § 68 and § 75), as B 3 ^ to he willing, BS^ to hake, (J 
r\m to come. E.g. imperfect Qal plur. ; IS'BB. (cf. § 68Y) Bt 3321 

for BBKB ( ==BBN BJ ; imperfect apocopated Bi^B Is 412® for B?^B ; imperative ^^^B^ 

Is 21^2^ 56®-12 (cL hake ye, Ex 162®) for ^IB^, (§ 23 /t; § 75 u) ; IlipKU 

perfect for^KB (BBfijJp) I® j imperfect apocopated i>^B atid Tie adjured, 
i S 14^^ properly (nb^B from B^K, whence and, with the obscuring 
to 0, ; instead of the simple apocope the which had already become 
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quiescent, is made audible again by the helping S^gUl (unless perhaps there 
is a confusion with the imperfect consecutive Eiph'il of 
e (d) Verbs '"B and (of. J 69,^ § 70, and § 74), as to go forth, imperative 

Qoforthj with. H yictragogic Jti 9^^ in principal pause for ; 2nd/e?w* 

plur, Ofe 3 ^ 1 ; infinitive mph%l to hring forth.^^y^ to fear, 

imperfect' and (or i'^mrative imperfect mpK al 1// 130^ 

participle 

f (e) Verbs '"B and n"b (cf. § 69, § 7 °. § 75 ), e-g- nT to throw, Hiph'il to 

confess, to praise, and to throw (both properly verbs V'B), and HBJ to be 

'beautiful. Infinitive ; imp&rative ; imperfect consecutive Ez 

(cf. also 1 613 ) j suffixes toe have shot at them (from Hip Nu 21^^ ; 
perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX their race (also in 

the very corrupt passage ip 74^ is probably a substantive, and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from ; Pt'gZ for (§69 u). IliphHl rTlin j 
n*lin; infinitive nh^H (as infinitive absolute 2 Ch 7®); imperfect iTli*’, cf. 

Jer 22® ; apocopated 2 K 13II. 

g (/) Verbs V'Jl and particularly to come. Perfect 01* 

" (Gn 16®, 2 S 14®, Mi 410; cf. § 75 m), once m for mi i S 25® ; for 
der 27I®, which is apparently the perfect, read In the imperfect Qal the 

separating vowel occurs (n 3 ''^! 2 ri instead of the more common cf. also 

Gn 30®®) only in Jer 9^®, ^ 45I®, and i S lo^ KHhibh. 

Jl For I S 25®^ (the KHhibh evidently combines the two 

readings niSl!! and cf. Nestle, ZAW, xiv. 319), read'»K 3 ri 1 ; on the 

impossible forms Dt 33I® and Jb 22^1 cf. § 48 d. — In the perfect Hiph'U 

and (only before a suffix) latter form is also certainly in- 
tended in Nu i4®i, where the Masora requires cf. 2 K q®, 19®^, Is 43®®, 

Jer 25I®, Ct 3^. Before suffixes the B of the first syllable in the 3rd sing, always 
hecomesHaUph-S^ghol, e.g. , elsewhere invariably 

e.g. other hand, B is retained in the secondary 

tone in the perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e.g. Cf. more- 
over, Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), Pr 25^®, 

from ; but spice ye, Jer 25®^ (perhaps only a mistake for is not to 

be referred to but to a secondary stem In the imperfect is found 
once, I/v iS®“, besides NjTI (analogous to On (for K*'5K), '•DD 

^ see § 74 k. 

I {g) The form to live, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to jTH {fern. nJl)n), is also treated as a verb and then becomes '»n in 
the 3rd pers, perfect, in pause '>n, and with wdw consecutive Gn 3®®, and fre- 
quently. In Ly 25®® the contracted form '»ni is perhaps st. clnstr. of m Z|/*e, but 
in any case read 'HI perfect consecutive as in verse 35. The form iTHI occurs in 

TXT. 

Ex i^® in pause for Hjni (srd/em.) with Pages omitted in the '» on account of 
the pausal lengthening of a to a. 
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§§ 77 7 ^ «] Relation of Weak Verbs 

§ 77 . Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 

The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak a 
verbs (e. g. between and '•'''a, i^"b and n"bf and and n'''!?) 

appears not only in their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their 
mutual interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root {radix hilitteraj see § 30 g) recurs in various 
weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly is inherent 
in the two constant root-consonants, while the third consonant, which 
is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not 
establish any diff'erence in the meaning. Thus from the root there 
occur with the same meaning to strike, crush] and 

from the root *13 there are , '^'1 J , to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and b 
meaning : 

1. Verbs and in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning ; e.g. and qDD to 'become poor ; 

and fo/fieZ ; TO and I'lJ 

2. Verbs *>'''© and ; e. g. and io place, and (ydqos) to lay C 
snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in i (especially 
V^y) are frequently related also to verbs and )"a, e. g. TO and io fear; 
IliO and DDJ io be good ; nSJ and io blow; and to dash to pieces. 
Verbs are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. and 

to thresh, &c. 

3. Verbs and (in which the first two consonants form the real d 

body of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the 
above classes. To each other, in and io a'usli, !i<lp and THp io meet 

(cf. § 75 nn) ; to verbs of the other classes, in and to such, nn‘J and 

io thrust, &c. 

4. Verbs y'^y and on which cf. Grimm, Journal ofBibl. Lit, 1905, p. 196 ; 0 
e. g. and io sigh, r(D*n and Dp'H to he quiet, njH and to incline, 

and bb'3 io end, H^p and io despise, TOB' and to err, nnv and nnB? to 

be 7 id doum, B,nd to plunder, 

5. Verbs V'y and H^'y ; e.g. b^D and (Kew Hebrew ; in O. T. only f 

Is 1 22) to circumcise, and to exchange, (in a light) and IHl to 

shine ; cf. also secret arts, Ex 7^^ with secret, from O'h. 

§ 78. Verba Defectiva, 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with fl 
the same meaning, that both are defective, i. e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
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verbj as in Greek ip^o/xai, aor. ykOovj fut. eXeiJcro/xatj and in Latin 
tuU, latum, ferre, &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 
h The most common verbs of this kind are — 

to he ashamed. MpKU (inferred from ri’lS^'’Bn), but also 

as if from on the analogy of verbs V'B ; also in Is 30® the 
requires ^'BH, where the KHhibTi has ^^''fi^Bn from 

BID to he good. Perfect BID ; but imperfect and EipWil B‘*D*»n from BDJ 
(but cf. nS^Dn 2 K loso). 

to he afraid. Imperfect (from B^S). 

J^p'’ to awake, only in the imperf. ; for the perfect, the Eiph'il j*‘*pn is used 

(fromflp). Tf'pl 

to break in pieces. Imperfect (from Imperative JB 3 . Niph’cd 

fiBj'J pm (from Pmi (from Beflexive . mpJi'il 

Also }>|XS Jb i6i\ 

BiD {Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence 
(possibly) NipKal B ^^5 and HipKil B'^H (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa'U B^*^Jin. 

to drinh, used in Qcd ; but in Miph. njj^n to give to drink, from a Qal 
which is not used in Hebrew. 

On "Tlbn (T1^]J) to go, see above, § 69 aj. 

C Rem. I. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses ov moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus : 

to add. The infinitive (but ef, § 6g h, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, 
are supplied by the Hiph%l (on P)p^'' as imperfect indicative, see 

§ 109 cZ, cf. also § 109 i). 

to stumUe. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph'al. 
to approach, unused in perf, Qal, instead of which Niph'al is used ; 
but imperfect i'^^orative and infinitive from Qal only are in use. 

nnj to lead. Per/eci usually nHJ in Qal, so imperative nrD, but imperfect and 
infinitive always in Hiph'il. 

to he poured out Perfect MpKal TJJBS with imperfect Qal 1 ]^), but the perfect 
Qal and imperfect Nipldal are not in use. 

2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms {formae mixfae), i.e. 
forms which unite the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders, or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at 
once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis ; some others appear to have 
arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views 
of unusual plena forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or 
represent an intentional conflation of two different readings. 


CHAPTEK III 

THE NOHN 

§ 79 . General Vie^u. 

For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht uber die im Aram,, Arab, und 
Ilebr, ubliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889; Index and Additions, 1891 ; 

J. Barth, Die Nominalhildimg in den semitischen Sprachen, first half, Simple nouns, 
Leipzig, 1889 ; second half, Nouns xoith external additions, 1891; second edition, 
with indices of words and subjects, 1S94; E. Konig, mstoriscli-kriilsches Lehr- 
gehtiude, do., ii. i, Leipzig, 1895, see above, § 3/- — Of these three important 
works the first two especially have given rise to various articles. In support 
of De Lagarde : Hommel in ZDMG. xliv, p. 535 ft. (against De Lagarde and 
Hommel : Barth, ibid,, p. 679 ff.), and dealing with the Index, ZDMG, xlv, 
p. 340 ff. — Against Barth (though with many points of agreement) : Philippi 
in the Zeiischri/t fur Volkerpsyckologie, 1890, p, 344 ff. (answered by Barth in 
ZDMG. xliv, p. 692 ff.), and ZDMG. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, 
ibid., xlviii, p, 10 ff.), also in the Beitrdge sur Assyriologie, ii (1892), p. 359 ff. ‘Die 
semitische Verbal- und Nominalblldung,’ and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix, p. 187 ff. — 

Cf. also A. Muller, ^Semitische Nomina, Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und 
Barth,* ZDMG. xlv, p. 221 ff. — The main points at issue in the works of De 
Lagarde. and Barth are indicated below, § 83 d. — Brockelmann, Semit. Sprach- 
iviss., p. 104 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 329 ff, 

1. Since, according to § 30 a, most word-stems are developed into (I 
verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in tbe Lexicon) to refer the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing, perfect 
Qal, and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only ill those noun-stems which can he directly connected with 

a corresponding verbal stem [Nomina verbalia or derimtiva, § 83 ff.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i. e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
denominativa, which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86 ). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the forma- 
tion of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83 c. 

2. A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases does b 
not exist in Hebrew ; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of 
case-endings have survived (§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun 
can therefore in general only be inferred from its position in the 
sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either case, 
the form of the noun undergoes no change (except for the construct 
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state, § 89), and the representation of case-relations belongs therefore 
almost exclusively to the syntax (§ iiyff.). The comparative and 
superlative of adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical 
combination (§ 133). On the other hand, several changes in the 
forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal sufhxes, and also 
by the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state,^ 

§ 80 . The Indication of Gender in Nouns. 

Brockelmann, Gnmdriss, p. 404 ff. ; ‘ Ueber die Femininenduiig at, ah, d ‘ in 
Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 ff.; ‘ Die Femininendiing 
Tim Semit.’ {Sitzung d. orieoit-sprachwiss. Selction d. schUsiscJisn GBsellschaft, Feb. 26, 
1903) ; against him J. Barth, ZDMG. 1903, p. 628 . ; Brockelmann’s reply, 
ihui, p, 795 ff. ; and Barth again, ihid., p. 798 ff. 

a 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculioie and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes indicate by the 
neuter, are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine or feminine, more 
often the latter (see the Syntax, § 1 2 2 9'). 
h 2. The masculine, as being the more common and important gender, 
has no special indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the 
meaning of the word naturally denotes a feminine, as mother, 
a she-ass, tj? a she-goat, an ewe (cf. § 122 6). As a rule, however, 
Ihe feminine had originally the ending as in the 3rd sing, •perfect 
of verbs (§ 44 a). This however, is regularly retained in Hebrew 
only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § Sge 
and § 91 0), except where the form has arisen through the addition of 
a simple H ^ (see below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the 
independent form (the absolute state, ^ 89 a) is — 

C {a) Most commonly a tone-hearing e.g. equus, nWD equa. 
Of nouns ending in like the feminine (by § 24 b) is 
cf. § 86 lb. As in the 3rd sing. fern, perfect &c.), this seems 

to have arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of 
the d in the open syllable, whereupon the n was added as an ortho- 
graphic indication of the final long vowel: cf. the exactly similar 
origin of such fomis as nb for '^ 1 , § 75 c. It must, however, he 

^ To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 

2 In Mai 1^^ (so e.g. ed. Mant.) would stand for the ptep. 

fern. Hoph*al ; but Jin^D (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good 
authority* 
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noticed that in Arabic (see m and note) the pausal form of at is ah, of 
whicli a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew n_. 

(h) Simple T) with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. Jew, d 

Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S^ghol, but after gutturals Paihali, e. g. 
fern. n^^r'Ps hilling) before suffixes, e. g. according to the rule 

given in § 69 c, cf. also § 84^5; an acquaintance, fe^n. njJliD. 

The forms which arise in this way follow in every respect the analogy 
of the segholate forms (§ 94/). The forms which have been developed 
by means of a helping vowel are retained even in the connective form 
{construct state) ; except (for which is used elsewhere) 

Gn 16^^, Ju 13®-^ ; cf. Jer 22^'* and 51^® Q^^re, also i K pur- 

ticijgle fern. Pi el, properly also {'particijple 

fern. Pi el with suffix) arises from the form which was developed 
into nnpD. 

Eem. I. The fern, form in H is in general less frequent, and occurs 6 

almost exclusively when the form in n_ is also in use. It is only in the 
participles and infinitives that it is the commoner, e. g. n^Dp more common 
than n^JtDp than 

T : w vv T** ^ _ 

2. Rarer feminine endings are— (a) fl— with the tone, e. g. Jig'll emerald, J 
Ez 28^3 (also npl 3 Ex 28^^) ; « company, 2 K 9^^ unless the reading is 

wrong ; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among the 
Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language was the usual fern, ending, 

§ 2 d) and other neighbouring tribes/ e. g. Zarephath, Gibeaih, 

Kiriaih, Greek Ailana in Idumea ; fl^n^ Gn 26^^ : on the reading n’'P 5 

cf. g. Of., moreover, (prob. originally Db*'??) ; D^H (LXXni^n) 74^9^- 

La 2^^ ; [HBl much, in ip 65^®, 120®, 123^, 129^*2^ is a form borrowed from 
the Aramaic (Syriac rablath) in which the original i of the/em. is often retained 
to foi'm adve^'bs, see Wright, Chmparative Grammar, p. 135.] 

(h) which likewise occurs in some names of places, e.g. nbjB, ^ 

as well as in the masc. proper name i S 17'*, &c. (in 1723^ and 21^0^ ed. Mant. 
has n va) , and in the/m. pi’oper name hwp ; otherwise, almost only in poetry, 
viz. niD] Ex 1 5®, Is 1 22, ^ 1 1 8^^ (really for my song ; the absorption of the I, 

however, can scarcely have ^ taken place in the Aramaic manner’, as suggested 
hy Duhm on Is 1 22, nor is it due merely to the following Yddh, but is intended 
« to facilitate the absorption of ; so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 277 f.) ; 11 ^ 113 ^ 
heritage, tp 16® (either again for my heritage, or for cf. § 90 g, as 

probably also AeZp, \p 66 ^^, loS^® for nnity). These forms are possibly 


^ In the list of Palestinian towns taken by Pharaoh Shoshenq, the feminine 
town-names all end in t Cf. also the Mesa* inscription, line 3, JlDUH 
this high place; line 26, n^^DDH //le highway [see also Driver, Tenses, §181, note].. 
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survivals from a period wheu even final vowels were not supported by a 
vowel-letter. Cf. also n*l 3 fecunda {a fruitful tree) Gn 49^2 ; abundance^ 

Jer 4S86 (before but in Is 15’^ nnn^) ; HJIp sleep (for ip 132^; and 
(unless the H is radical) in prose m\) pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 34^1, to the form H^p), also n*]nD the morrow, but in construct state always 
niriDD.^— n^nn 161-4525 C^re is no doubt intended to indicate the reading 
parallel to ; cf. above, on &c. 

h (c)*^_, the Aramaic* orthography for n—» chiefly in the later writers; 
loathing, Nu ii^O; a terror, Is sleep, ip 12^^; a lioness, 

Ez 192 (unless is intended) ; a mark, La 3^2 . cf. also threshing 

{participle Qal from Jer 50II ; bitter, Ru On the other hand, 

according to the western Masora, nnijj baldness is to be read in Ez 2 ; see 

Baer on the passage. 

i (d) an obtuse form of n_ (§ 27 u), only in nn^l-fn for nn^l-tn Is 59^ 
(unless it is again 21. forma mixta combining the actire ptcp. masc. n“j3^n and the 
passive pt(^. Jem. nn^H) ; cf. for njb Ze i* ; n3X i K « (§ 90 i, and 
§48d}. 

]{; (e) n f_ without the tone, e.g. HDrn Bt 141^ [Lv . rnps 

an oven heated, Ho 7^ ; cf. Ez. 40^2^ 2 K 152®, In all these examples the 

usual tone-bearing n . is perhaps intended, but the Punctuators, who con- 
sidered the feminine ending inappropriate, produced a kind of locative form 
(see § 90 c) by the retraction of the tone, fin 2 K 16^®, Is 24^2^ Ez 212^ (note 
in each case the following H), and in Jb 42^^^ jlo 7^, the text is probably in 
error.] 

I if) as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (ai ; see 
examples in Nbldeke’s Syrische Gram , § 83), in Arabic and (contracted to e) in 
Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper name Sarai, cf. Ndldeke, 
ZDMG. xl. 383, and xlii. 484; also H’lby ie 7 % (fem.) undoubtedly arises 
from an original 'esra^ ; so "Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 138; KtJnig, Lehr-> 
gebdude, ii. 427. 

773 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-Qxidmg H ^ as the original 

termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending jn__ as derived from 
it. The Ethiopic still has the fl throughout, so too the Assyrian {at, it) ; in 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in fl, which is pronounced 
atin the words found in Greek and Latin authors ; less frequently in K (see 
Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schrdder, Phon. Sprache, p. 169 ff.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending (ah) almost exclusively in pause ; 
in modern Arabic the relation between the two endings is %"ery much as in 
Hebrew. 


^ In I S 2 c 27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 5^^) for some unknown 
reason requires mn»D, read with ed. Mant,, Jablonski, Opitius, and Ginsburg, 
niniDD., 

2 In this ending the H h can only be considered consonantal in the sense 
that the H was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute f) was dropped 
before h, just as the old Persian became in modern Persian mihr* ; so 
Socin, who also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that 
among some of the modern Beduin an h is still heard as a fem. ending cf. 
^cin, Diwctn aus Cenfralarabien, iii. 98, ed, by H. Stumme, Lpz, 1901. 'in 
Hebrew this, consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in 
later times, 
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§ 81 . Derivation of Nouns. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 

ISTonns are by tbeir derivation either immitim, i, e. cannot be 'd 
referred to any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 
12^ father^ ClK mother (but see both words in the Lexicon ; according 
to Stade and others &c., are children’s words and terms of 

endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative^ i. e. either 
Derivativa verhalia (§§ 83-5), e. g. D*] high^ HD") high jdctce, DI'ID 
height j from to he high^ or less frequently Derivativa denominativa 
(§ 86), e. g. the 'place at the feet ^ from 

Rem. I. The earlier grammai-ians consider the verb alone as stem, and 
therefore all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Fonnae midae, i.e. such 
as have only the three (or two) I'adicais, and (b) Formae auctac, such as have 

formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end^ e. g. 

The formative letters used for this purpose are *} *' H ^ D H 
(VttJP???'!),^ the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30 d, nouns (other C 
than denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, 
howevei*, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being 
simpler for the beginner. Cf. § 79 a. 

2. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e. g. d 

worthlessness j baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as 
I)rop6r names, e.g. of God)j {Yahwe raises up), {Yahue 

gave), &c.2 

§ 82 . Primitive Nouns. 

The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since nouns, which in other languages are represented as independent 
noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, 
e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as he-goat (prop, 

shaggy, from vHff harley (prop, prickly, also from ">1?'?^), 

stork (prop, pia, scI avis), gold (from to shme, to he 

yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e.g. several names of 
members of the body in men or beasts, to which a corresponding 
verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any rate only indii'ectly 
(from other Semitic dialects), as HP. horn, eye. 

^ From this vox memorMis the nomina aucta are also called hy the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica, 

2 G. Rammelt {fiber die susammengeselzien Ffomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, and 
Leipzig, 18S4) recognizes as appellatives only (cf. below, § 85 w) and 

(the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZATIF. 1897) 
p. i' 83 ff.]). In p. 8 ft. the author gives a list of logical compounds % i. e; 
new terras formed hy composition with the negatives 
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§ 83 . Verhal Nouns in General. 

„ 1 In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal noum are 

connected in fonn and meaning primarily witlr certain forms of 
the yerh, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them- 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns e. g. enemy, n 5 ?i to hnow, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 
certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to he commonly used tor 
the verbal noun; e.g. the participial form P??, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form (as a noun also further nbop, n.Dp, 

(§ 45 d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 

intensive forms of the participle. 

h 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action, or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract ; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 


/> Eem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other 
lan<^iia£tes, that a noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquiipd 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, we say Ms acquaintance, dor 
the persons with whom he is acquainted', the Godhead for God himself; in 
JlQ}3Yew acquaintance Siiid an acqiiainiance, 

ft The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the 
corresponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lag.yde and 
Barth (see the titles at the head of § 79) on very difterent lines, but with 
many points of agreement. Be Bagarde starts from the fact that language 
consists of sentences. A sentence which consists of only one word is called 
a verb and anything which serves as a complement to it is a noun. The 
oldest form of the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three 
kinds of sentences of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the 
property of the particular object of sense is to be represented as invariable 
(form qatala), or as liable to change (form qatila'), or, finally, as a circumstance 
which takes place before our eyes (form qatala). Like the imperative, these 
three forms of sentences have also been transformed into nouns, by means of 
certain phonetic changes,— especially by the omission of the final vowels 
and the addition of different terminations to the last consonant of the stem. 
Bat just as the forms of the verbal sentence undergo numerous modifications 
(in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), so also do the nouns, sometimes 
by assimilation of the unessential to the characteristic vowel (qutul, qitil), 
sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic vowel qatdl), 

or else through the displacement of the accent and the consequent reduction 
of the noun to a monosyllabic form {qatlj qutl^ qitl), or, finally, by their being 
formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e.g. qatta^ qaitdl; qitUly 
qittdlj &c, iHirfcher modifications arise from the use of the various imperfect 
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and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix w. Lastly, 
denominalia are formed from demrhalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times ; the origin of 
a number of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, 
which are clearly derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly deter- 
mined by the characteristic vowel, 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that ‘all Semitic nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are derived from either the perfect or tbe imperfect stem 

Thus, e, g. is the infinitive of the perfect stem, b'bp the infinitive of the 
imperfect stem, infinitive of 23 ^) 1 &c. In dissyllabic noun- forms the 

second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel 
unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple 
form are efeeted by strengthening (sharpening) tbe second or third conso- 
nant, by lengthening the characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, 
the feminine termination may also be used), or by ‘metaplasm’, i, e. by the 
use of noun-forms derived from one of the two intransitive stems for the other, 
e. g. qiitl for qitly and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowmis i and u indicate intransitive 
formations, the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem 
on the contrary, u and z, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive 
and a an intransitive sense : for yaqtulu is imperfect of the transitive perfect 
qafala, and yaqtcM imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qaiula, &c. 
This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense 
belong to different classes : a qutl-form from a w-imperfect has a transitive 
meaning, but the same form from a re-perfect has an intransitive meaning. 
This double system of perfect and imperfect forms runs through the whole 
scheme of noun -formation, not only tbe forms connected with the conjuga- 
tions, but also tbe forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it postulates for the 
development of the language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, 
that the meanings of words as we find them may in many cases be due to 
a modification of the original sense. But though many of the details (e. g. 
the alleged unessential character of the vowel of tlie first syllable) remain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel of certain noun 
formations and that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such 
a number of incontestable instances, that there can be no doubt as to a 
systematic, intimate connexion between the two. At the same time it must 
be admitted that Be Lagarde has put forward many important and suggestive 
points, and both scholars agree in laying stress on one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 

§ 84 ^. Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 

Preliminanj remark.— l^vom the statement made above, § 83 d, it follows that Ct 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 

I. Aowns with One Voivel, originally Short. 

B. Kfizicha, ‘Beitrage zur Erklarung der nomina segolata,’ in Siis!,-her, d. 
Winiischen Ges, d. Wiss.^ Brag, 1904. 

I. Bouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical : ]oresent 
ground-form qatl, qill^ qUfl. 

The supposition of monosyllahic ground-forms appeared to be required by 
the character of forms now existing in Hebi’ew, as well as in Arabic, &c. 
But there are strong reasons for believing that at least a large proportion of 
these forms go back to original dissyllabic bases with a short vowel in each 
syllable, ’When formative additions were made, the vowel of the and syllablo 
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was dropped, i.e. before ease-endings in Assyrian and early Arabic, and 
before pronominal suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the 
bases qatlrgitl, Qul.l have been assumed, although they never appear m Hebrew 
•except in the singului’ and then in connexion with suffixes. 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we 
must not, however, appeal to the S®ghdl or Pathah under the 2nd consonant 
of the existing developed forms, nSD, &c. These are in no sense 

survivals or modifications of an original full vowel in the 2nd syllable, but 
are mere helping-vowels (§ 28 e) to make the monosyllabic forms pronounce- 
able,^ and consequently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circumstances even (e.g. in tDK^p) they are not used at all. Actual proofs of 
such original toneless full vowels in the 2nd syllable of existing Segholates 


1. Forms like Arab, mdlikj for which rarely malk, corresj)onding to the 
Hebrew ground-form ; cf. Be Lagarde, Uehersicht, j). 72 ffi. 

2. In Hebrew the connective forms of 1 ^ 3 ^ &c., 

which latter can only come from ground-forms gdclir, yank, kabid, kdtip. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many \vays related to the 
S.egholates proper", in so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic 
bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, they 

take Qames under the 2nd radical before the termination fern, ni — , 

of the alsolute state, as This Qames (see note i on 

§ 26 e) can only be due to a lengthening of an original short vowel in the 
2nd syllable, and hence it would seem as though the vowel were always d. 
This is impossible from what has been said, especially under i and 2. 
Hence the explanation of the consistent occurrence of Qainesin the plurals 
of all Segholates can only be that the regularly formed plurals (i.e. from 
singulars with original U in the 2nd syllable) became the models for all the 
others, and ultimately even for some really monosyllabic forms.- 
(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further 

developed to (ef. § 27 r and in § 93 the explanations of 

Paradigm I, a-^c) ; without a helping vowel (§28 d) Ip'^p truth. If the second 


1 According to Belitzseh (Assyr. Gram., p. 157 f.) the same is true in 

Assyrian of the corresponding ga/Z-forms. Without case-endings they are 
kala'by Umas, aUin &??)> with case-endings kalhu, samsu, ahiu. 

On the other hand, acc. to Sievers, Metrik, i. 261, Hebrew ground-forms 
pi'obably have a twofold origin : they are shortened according to Hebrew 
rules partly from old absolute forms like kdlhu, sifru, qddsu, and partly from 
old construefc-forms like the Assyrian types kalah, sifir. qudus. 

2 On the other hand, Ungnad, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff., 'rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintains that the a in mHdklnm, m^ldkhdih is inserted merely 
to facilitate the pronunciation. From qaflhn arose qalHim, tlien qatalim miA 
finally qHalim. See, however, Noldeke, ^Zur semit. Pluralendung,^ ZA. 1904, 
p. 68 ffi, who points out that the Semitic nouns fa% fin, fun with their corre- 
sponding feminines /a 7 a, &c., on assuming the plural termination commonly 
take an a before the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory account can be 
given for it. M. Margolis, ' The plural of Segolates ^ (Proc. of the Philol. Assoc 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, p. 4 ffi), and S. Brooks, restiges of the 
oroken pluralin Hebrew, Dublin, 1883, explain m®lakhim as a pluralis fractm. 

It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76') 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e.g. gader, ahnt, 

ader, areb, for cedem, secel, deber, &c., for D^p 
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or third r^^dical be a guttural, a helping takes the place of the helping 

S^ghol, according to § 22 d, e.g. seedj nx 3 eternifyj i€ork\ but with 

middle H or n, note hreaclj DHl (as well as DH*}) womh, tent, fHS thimib j 

so with final a wild ass, &c. ; with a middle guttural also the 

modification of the principal vowel d to e does not occur, c.g. 3111 ^ 

(exceptions, again, Cinn). On the inflexion, cf. § 93, Paradigm I, a-/, 

and the explanations. In s^?^, the has wholly lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of feminines : Hlibp (directly from the ground -form’ malk, kmg), h 
nirip a coveting (also "IHD), food (also 5^5^) 5 with a middle guttural 

n“JilD pttnY?/ (also iHlb). Cf. § 94, Paradigm I. 

( 5 ) From weak stems : (a) from stems J"!?, e. g. nose (from *dnp, hence C 
with formative additions, e. g. for Umpi, my nose) ; she-goat (ground- 
form 'ms) ; fern. Hisn wheat] (/ 3 ) from stems (§ 93, Paradigm I, Z-n) ; 
a morsel, dy people (so, when in close connexion with the next w^ord ; uncon- 
nected dy ; with article Dyn, wb, &e.) ; in the sense of much, hut d"l great, 
numerous (in close connexion also HI) ; y^ evil, with the article in close con- 
nexion yin, unconnected ynn ; with the a alw^aya lengthened to d, DJ sea ; 
feiii. njn life, and with attenuation of the d to t, HID measure] from the 
ground-form ciiil, mother] fern. H-ta a shearing ] from the ground-form gdtl, 
ph statute, fern. npn. (7) from stems V'y (Paradigm I, g and i) ; HID death 
(from md-ut, the u i^assing into the corresponding consonant, as in l)jR middle) 
or contracted clay, ivhip, a hull ; fern, ni^iy perverseness (also con- 
tracted nbiy) ; from the ground-form qutl, nay a rock ; fern. HSaD a sionn, 

(S) from stems '•'■'y (Paradigm I, h) ; Jl)? an olive-tree (with a helping Bireq 
li^tead of a helping S^ghol) from sd-it, the i passing into the corresponding 
consonant; or contracted p^n hosom, 2 K (elsewhere i?)n) host; fern. 

grey hair ; from the ground-form gift, pn Judgement ; fern. under- 
standing, (c) from stems lY'i? (Paradigm I, k) ; partly foi’ins such as flpS 
toeeping, nan murmurmg, nia a present, nyp the end, partly such as ’’33, '*1^ 
a lion (ground-form hdky, 'dry) ; cf. also the forms from stems originally 
an*^ sw?mmiw5f (ground-form sdhw) ; fern. rest^ nj^^S exaltation ; from stems 
a fat tail, and with attenuation of d to t iTD^ captivity, also j 
formed no doubt directly from the mase. ’>3^ with the fern, termination Jl ; 
from the ground-form gifl, ’’ypl (from /tisy) ; fern, niin Joy, nny and mny 

• % T : V T :v^ t ;v 

nakedness ; from the ground-form gdfl, ans (from hohto) waste, anfl emptiness; 
'^1, for *’5)1, bucket] fern, nja^ a ship (directly from a fleet). 

The masculines as well as tlie feminines of these segholafe forms may have il 

either an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form the passive or at any 

< 

rate the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e. g. Ip youihfulness, 
abstract of nya &o?/; i?5i^/ood, &c.).^ 

^ M. Xambert also (EEJ". 1896, p. 18 ff.), from statistics of the Segholates, 
arrives at the conclusion that the g<ifZ-form is especially used for concretes (in 
nouns without gutturals he reckons twenty concretes as against two ab- 
stracts), and the qifl-foim, and less strictly the qvifl, for abstracts.. 
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€ 2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical 

(present ground-form g* ^oney, '*1'^ sickness, HTin terror; 

and so always with middle ^5, * 1^2 a well, a wolf, stench. In reality 
these forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. i (see above, a), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus dibds (originally diba^) as ground-form of supported both by 

the Hebrew (with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the 
principal form ; hi*ir (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of “IKB is attested by 
the Arabic hVr ; for (Arabic hu's) similarly a ground-form may be 
inferred, just as a ground-form qiiful underlies the infinitives of the form 

y^p.i 


II, Koum with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables, 

3. The ground-form qdfdl, fern, qdtaldt, developed in Hebrew to JjDp (§ 93, 
Paradigm II, u, b) and (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms 

intransitive adjectives, as DBH wise, new, iiiorigM; but also sub- 

stantives, as IB’n a word, and even abstracts, as guilt, Blil hunger, 
satiety ; in the fern, frequently abstract, as ® righteousness ; with an initial 
guttural earth.--Oi the same formation from verbs are TIB alone, 
Ijy cloud; paskve ^ 3^)1 pierced.— In verbs T\"b a final Yodh is almost always 
rejected, and the d of the second syllable lengthened to e. Thus field, after 

rejection of the ' and addition of n as a vowel-letter, becomes (cf. § 93, 
Paradigm II,/) j fern. e. g. year ; cf. § 95, Paradigm II, c. Prom a verb 
1'’'? the strong form 131? afflicted, occurs. 

g 4. The ground-form gafU^ fern, qdifldt, develo|)ed to (§ 93, Paradigm II, 
c-ej and H^tDp, is frequently used as participle of verbs niiddle e (§ 50 5), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning ; cf. fpt old, an old man ; "153 heam] 
fern. nDHB cattle, and darkness . — From verbs ; irregularly, 

the branches of it, Jer ii^®, &c., generally referred to a sing. (stem 
and Ho 14^ their women With child (from Hin, st. constr. JlBH 

plur. st absol. and co 7 istr, Hlin). — From a verb Y^b with consonantal Waw : 1^3^ 
at easoi incorrectly written piewe Jb 

h 5. The ground-form qaffil, developed to bh^ (also written b\l^p), generally 
forms adjectives, e. g. terrible, "TIB piebald, piflD siveet, np3 speckled, flBl? 
inienooven, b'^ round, ptV deep, 'ffpV hilly, Bh^ golden ; fop smallj only in sing! 
masc., with a parallel form of the class treated under/, fern. HSDp, plur. 
D^ 3 Dp. These forms are not to be confounded with those in No.'^Ili, from 


On this theory cf. Stade, MebrcHsche Gramm atik, § 199 b; Be Lagarde 
mersicM, p. 57 f.; A. Huller, ZDMQ. xlv, p. 226, and especially Philippi! 
xhx, p. 208, ^ 11 ? 

2 In St. Jerome^s time these forms were still pronounced sadaca (Hpiy) 
Maoa nabaZa (n^Bp, &c., see Siegfried, ZAW, iv. 79. Moreover^the 

numerous abstracts of this form (e. g, even a splintering, nnii* a crying, 
&C-) are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildimg, p. 87) as 
femmmes of infinitives of the form qcLtcd, the lengthening of the second 
syllable being balanced, as in other cases, by the addition of the feminiao 
termination* 
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the ground-form, gaidl. — Fern, (glorious), (deh'cafe), 

nW, n|3Dy, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 
?2, short, and similarly in the plurals d*' 3 p 3 , stores, &c. 

6. The ground-form qifdl develops to i?d)p (cf. § 93, Paradigm II, Eem. i), i 

e.g.n 3 > heart, 2 ^V a hunch of grapes, strong drink ; from a verb H''!?, probably 

of this class is ny"}, generally contracted to friend, ground-form ri'ay : the 
fall form is preserved in Ms friend, for 

III. Ifouns loith an original Sl^ort Vowel in the First and a Long Voivel 
in the Second Syllahle. 

7. The ground-form qdfdl in Hebrew always develops to the form the k 

d becoming an obscure 6 , The fact that this form is also written pDp must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in Ko. 5, from 
the ground-form qdful^ Moreover the qafol-cJix&s includes forms of various 
origin, and therefore of vai’ious meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 

great, holy, fern. the short vowel becoming whereas in 

Pil5, &c., before the tone it is lengthened to d ; (f>) the infinitives absolute of the 
form (§ 45 a) as representing the abstract idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like *1133 honour, peace (Arab, sdldm) ; (c) substantives and 
adjectives in an active sense, as finS assayer (of metals), an oppressor, 
pdH oppressing ; in the feminine 11 * 11^3 treacherous Jer 3'^*!®, the irregular 
retention of the d in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Prockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis cidtoL 

8. The ground-form qdtil develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and 6). I 
Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to be distinguished: 

(c«) adjectives used substaiitivally with a passive meaning to denote duration 
in a state, as a prisoner, H^'^D an anointed one. These proper qdtU-ioxms 
are parallel to the purely passive gafwZ-forms (see m), but others are due to 

a strengthening of original qafU-torms. These are either (&) intransitive in 
meaning, as small, and, from '*"5? stems, 'pj pure, ''iy poor (see § 93 vv), or (c) 
active, as ^^'’33 a speaker (prophet), *l'»p£l an overseer. — Of a different kind again 
(according to Dc Lagarde, infinitives) are (d) forms like the ingathering, 
3 *'y 3 vintage, ploughing time, harvest. On gdffiZ- forms with a kindred 
meaning, cf, § 84^/. 

9. The ground*-form qdtul develops to As in the qaidl and gafd-forms VI 

(see h and 1 ), so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished : (a) 
gafi'd-forms proper, with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 

of Qal; fern. e. g. n^in 3 virgin (properly see?wded). On the other hand, by 
strengthening an original qaiuLform we get ( 5 ) certain stative adjectives 
(§ 50/)* inourable, D1i*y strong^ dliy svtMil, or even transitive, as linK 

holding ; (c) active substantives, as t^lp^ a fowler. Further, some of the forms 
mentioned in § 84^ g belong to this class ; see above, the remark on 1 . 

10. The ground-form qitdl or qiifdl ^ in Hebrew changes the z to vocal Shod, 71 

1 In Na 1^ only the QHe i’eq[uires “i>*l 3 (in the constr. state) for ih^ KHUibh 

2 On the/w'a 7 -forms (regarded by Wellhausen as original diminutives) see 
Koldeke, PeMge (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ft. He includes among them Hpy^ tow, 
and D'’ 3 nt 0 /iemw'/ioeds. 
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and develops to ^>Dj? (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, c) or HlOp, 'with d obscured to 0 

(as above, 7c). Cf. remnant, honour, 3113 looh (Arab. Jatdh), 3*111 w?ar (tbe 
]ast three probably loan-words from the Aramaic) ; of the other form, Dii^H 
a dream, *liDn an ass (Arab. Mmdr), God (Arab, ^tldh) ; with K prosthetic 

(§ 19 w), arm (twice: usually J?!"'}) ; fem. rnib3 good notes (Arab. 

UUrdt ) ; service, Jl3h3 (Arab. ,7a^a6a2f) tattooing. 

0 1 1, The ground-form qtUl seems to occur e. g. in Hebrew foolish, 

vanity, ^'1? lead, a fool, Ttn a sioine (the prop, name 3'’|n points to the 

ground-form qtfU, cf. Arab. kmsir)» 

j) 12. The ground-form qttul or quffil, Hebr. e. g. a boundary, 

a garment', fern. rn^33 strength, faithfulness. 

q Eem, When the forms q^id and q^tol begin with K? they almost invariably 
take in the singular a Sere under the instead of the ordinary Eateph-S^gMl} 
cf. a crib, thread, hyssop, a waist-band, 

a bond, ‘ ephod* ; cf. § 23 h, and the analogous cases of ^^ere for Ilafeph- 

S^ghol in verbal forms § 52 n, § 63 p, § 76 d. 


IV. Nouns loith a Long Vocal in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 

T 13. The ground-form qdtjdl, in Hebrew, always changes the d into an obscure 
0, ©• g* (§ 93) Paradigm III, a), Arab, ‘dldm, eternity j Qinin 

(Arab, hdtdm) a seal (according to Barth a loan-word of Egyptian origin), fem. 
npfth (from lidtdmt); ybiH wrm (unless from a stem like from 

; see the analogous cases in § 85 b). On the participles Qal of verbs n'6 
(§ 93, Paradigm HI, c), cf. § 75 e ; on tbe feminines of the participles Qal, 
which dre formed with the termination D, see below, $, 

Eem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form qaufal) are such 
forms as (or Ez 10^ in the same verse) a wheel ; a young bird, 
loax, &c. . 

S 14. The ground-form qdftl also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably PDip 
(i?Lp). Besides parizwpZes active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of 
the form nbl|’p, if their ground-form qofalt (§ 69 c) goes back to an original 
qaiilt. The substantives of this form, such as fn3 pnes^ (Arab. JedMn), were 
also originally participles Qal. The fern, of the substantives has e (lengthened 
from i) retained before the tone, e. g. HI a tvoman in travail (cf. also 
the treacherous woman, Jer3^; iip^^kn her that kaltcth, Mi 4® Zp 3^®; niflD 
a buckler, ^91^); the participles as a rule have the form mi)**, &c., the 
original i having become ; however, the form with Sere occurs also in the 
latter. Is 29<*-®, 34^, ^ 68^6, (all in principal paiese ; in subprdmate pawse 
2 S 1320, Is 33i<i ; with a conjunctive accent, Ct 1®). 

t 15. The ground-form qutdl, Hebrew i>D^p (as rto*, Jer 17®) or 5?D1p e. g. 
a pipe, commonly and to be so read, with Baer, also in^^ 150^, 
notnsy. 

• •f. 

V. Nouns with a Long Votvel in each Syllable. 

U 16. e.g. ‘liD'*p smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably 

derived from the ground-form ^m{q%ttdl ?), i. e, the original d has become an 
, obscure 6. ■' 
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§ 84 ''. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 

This includes all* forms which have arisen, either through the a 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 

VI. Nouns U'ith the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (cf. § 52/), so also in some iiomi> 
formations of this class, the Dages in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the 
action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or 
state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the 
nouns derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last section : 
cf. the instances adduced under/and g, and Barth, NominalUldung, Introd., p. x. 

1 7. The ground-form gdtldl is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to ; cf. h 

bjK a stag, fern, , consir. st. (from 'dyydlt) ; cf. also the fern, (origi- 

nating from Qal) nnnb aflame (according to § 27 g for Uililidhha), n^"jn dryland, 
(for Imrrahha), and a hurning fever, and dry land, ny|^ 

a seal-ring, nSSW consimpiion. Adjectives of this class (intensified participles 
of the active Verb’, Barth, ihid,, § 33) are sinful, to gore, 

jealous, (for kahhds, by § 22 c) lying. Nomina opiflicum also, curiously 

enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the consir. state of the sing.), 
although the corresponding Arabic form Qdi.'dZ points to an original (unchange- 
able) d ill the second syllable; cf. D3S a thief, a judge (constr. st. 68®), 
HBD a cook, (for harrds) artificer {constr, st. , hutplur. consir, '‘C^'“jn) ; 
horseman {for parrdf) , const, st tjhS Ez 26^®. 

18. The ground-form qittfd appears in dry, haughty (the % being C 
lengthened to § according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original siJflidy, 
gV^dy, On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form qitifl', moreover, Hiowalt, ground- 

form of the fern, foolishness, goes back to an original see § 69 c. 

I 9, The ground-form gulifd and qiiiiul ; cf. the fern. JTlDDB spelt, JlphB coat 

20. The ground-form qdtitl ; from the intensive stem, the infinitives Fi'll of d 
the form 

21. The ground-form qittll, in Hebrew lengthened to Of this form 

are a considei’able number of ad jeetives which denote a bodily or mental fault 
or defect. Cf. disabled, dumb, [Ba hump-backed, blind, deaf (for 
hirres), nDB lame, n')j? bald, p&i'verse\ rijp3 open-eyed, follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form qdtidl, of. the remarks in b above, on the nomina 0 
opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives FVel of the Aramaic form 
nii ?3 a searching out ; n^|?B a request ; with middle guttural (see § 22 c) nXKI 

contumely', but cf. also Ez 35^2^ with full lengthening of the original 

d before ; niOHJ comfort. From the attenuation of the d of this form to i, 
arises undoubtedly : 

23. The ground-form qiiidl, e.g. husbandman (Arab, ^dkkdr), 

24. The ground-form qUtol, most probably only a variety of the form qdftdl 
with the d attenuated to 4 (as in No. 23), and the d obscured to 6 (as in n and 
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r) ; cf. 1135 hero (Arab. gabUr), IlD^ caviller, li 35 t {piper or chirper) a bird, liSE? 

dmnhard. On the other hand, liV' horn probably arises from yullod, an old 
participle passive of Qal, the it being dissimilated in the sharpened syllable 
before 6 : so Barth, ibid., p. 41 f. 

f 2 s. f he ground-form g&m, VlSj? , almost exclusively of persons, who possess 
' some quality in an intensive manner, e. g. I'SS strong, p'lS righteous, n'lH 

/uaiite (for 6am“A), y'llJ rtoicnt (for Wj). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the sa/S-class (see above, remark 
on 0), appears from the constr. si. fnS ravenous. Is 36 » (but D Sna , S 13 
always), and according to Barth (iUd., 35 «) also from the constr. st. T 3 N (but 
also 1 ’ 3 N I S 21*) of I'SK. However, the form I’pt?, as a name of God, may 
be intentionally differentiated from I'aN, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way I’DS prisoner, D'lp eunuch {constr. st. always D'lD, plur. 
D'P'ID, constr. st." ''P'lp Gn 40'', but ’in the book of Esther always 'D'lp, 
with 4 t#» VD'ID, &c.), and p'Rll weaned, may be regarded as by-forms of the 

gd/i!-olass with passive meaning, pe § 84“ 1. 
xr a6 The ground-form q&m, 7 =>t 3 P> g- gracious, fiini compassionate 

^ (with virtual strengthening of the H), pilll diligmt (for /farrm), probably, 
again, to a large extent by-forms of the gatiit-class, § 84“ m- The same 
applies to substantives like iplt? a step (in 'IB'S, as well as II^N, &o.), 15 E 5 ? 
pSlar i fern. ni 53 n a stripe (atso" ‘ini 3 q)> UlnSS seowrity -. of. Barth, ibid., § 84. 
h 27. The grJund-form gdtm-, besides the infinitives absolute Pi'ft of the 
form Vap, also Xisp jealous (as well as KSp, an obscured form of qUm, see e). 
i 28. The ground-form sittul, i’ 5 Ep, e. g. 'ISS a coating of metal, reipiUal, 

drink, pp^ detestable thing ; with concrete meaning 15 Bp a disciple, IW 
strong ; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as D'S 515 reprMck, D'X?p 
filling (the induction of a priest), D'EnS consolations, compassion, D'pSEt bereave- 
ment, DTiW dismissal, S'lEBt observance. 


VIL Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 

29. The ground-form qkm, e.g. quiet, fern, (with sharpening 

of the second Nun, in order to keep the preceding vowel short) ; fJlJl green, 
plur. 

I 30. The ground-form qdtlU, in Hebrew of this form are e.g. the 

infinitives PHel (prop. Pa'Ul), cf. § 55 d. . . x . . i p 

qjl 31. The ground-form qdfliil; so the plur. ridges (with sharpening 01 

the Nun, as in Wo. 29). 

32. The ground-form qitlal, in nH'lB a broods 

33. The ground-form in 

34, The ground-form qdflU, e.g. plunder, rain-stornt,^ 

gliifming tapestry, Jer 43^® Q^re 5 with attenuation of the d to i cdl that 

waM Hac 7 c, Jb 3* (hut the better reading is n'’'}D 3 ). 

35, The ground-form qdtlul, e.g. <Jer 43^® K^th.*, adulteries. 

■YIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

n 3<5-39» f;mu, qHdim ; q^dliul, qHdltdl (in fem. and plur. often witli 

the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in a above) 4 cf. 'J|| 3 Qn 
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trooked, slippery places, crocked (ways) ; tortuous) also 

words denoting colours, (Lv 13^2.49 pause) reddish, fern. 

plur. DbW'lK ; greenish, plur. fern. Dplpl^ ; tftaliil, rery fair (to 

be read in Jer 4620 for n'»an£i'') ; qnaliul, npnin^ (fern.) UaddsJi ; ?lpSpK 
d rabble (augmented from collected). From a verb '’''S with apliaeresis 

of the initial syllable offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, 

is a trumpet (for cf. § 55 e). Also in Is 2“° nil£i*lSnb is to be 

read instead of (from the sing, iTlS^lSn a digging or burrowing 

animal, perhaps the mole). But Hipnpa opening, Is 61^ (ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb. 
nip“np 3 ), is an evident mistake due to dittography ; read nj?p as in 42^ 

IX. Idouns in which the Whole (BiUteral) Stem is repeated. 

Xaburally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems V'l? and q 
(on see § 96 under JlS). Thus:— 

40. a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first d to i, (from ^^^3) ; 
fern, n^nbn anguish (from or ^'»n) ; (for kirkar) a talent cf. also 

a star (from kdwkdb, Arabic kaukdb, for ^ 1323 ), hands, for JnbDSD ; 

probably a xohirring locust, 

41. ^ 53^3 infin, FilpU (prop, Palpil) from ^^ 3 ; fern. a hurling (from p 

43. lb*!? perhaps a ruby (for kddkud), from * 133 * 

43. 'IPIP the crown of the head (for qildqud), from ^Hp ; fern. nVribs a slcull (for 
gulgiilt), from 

44. nnil girded, from ; p^ 3 p 3 a bottle, from pp 3 ; birds (?). 

§ 85 . Nouns ivith Preformatives and Afformatives, 

These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms a 
having preformatives {Hiph'U, HojgUal, Hitli'pdU, Nifflial, ^c.), as 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives ", D, 1, n), 
and finally those which are formed with alforinatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 

X. Nouns mith Preformatives. 

45. Xouns with N prefixed. Cf. the substantives with ^prosthetic (§ 19 m), f) 

such as yillK am (Jer 32^^ Jb 3122 . elsewhere always yilt) ; a finger, 

a locust, fist (others mattock, or clod), or a watch. In 

these examples the is a ‘euphonic ’ prefix (Barth, ibid,, § 150 &) ; in other 
cases it is ‘essential’; cf. especially the adjectives, 3 t 3 ^ deceitful, ^ 13 ^ cruel^ 
(for "aiian) [=the Arab. ‘elativeV used for expressing the 
compar, and super!, degrees]. The fern. IT 13 |^ /m.graw!{ pa?'^ (of the meal- 

^ Or perliaps more correctly with Jacob, XA IF. 1897, p. 79, ‘ declaraiioxz,' i.e. 
the part of the meal-offering which ‘ announces the sacrifice and its object h 
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offering) i. a wmm M of Bipm, 

the causal stem {’Jph’-d), hence with suft. nmsit? Lv 2 , &c 
r 2.6 Nouns with n prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Eiph .l 
' ^DPn .and ^'Dpn, of Niph'al ^^1511, %^r\ (for M«g.), and of the conjugations 
formed with the prefix r.H, this class also includes some rare mmtna verbaha 
derived from SipKH (cf.‘§ 72 s), viz. n-J|n appearance (from IPJ), Is 3^ ; HDiH 
a sioinging (from tllJ), [Is 3 °“®; Hlljn u rest-giving, Est 2^*] ; n^Sn ddtvemnce 
(from bsi\ [Est4’‘ an Aram, form': cf. n-Jin Dn 5““]; perhaps also pj'n 
palace, fr'om hamSl, unless it is borrowed from the Assyrian ; see the Lexicon. 
d 47 Nouns with ’ prefixed, as oil, wcdlet, PllB-): owl (?) ; from verbs 

V'J) e g WP' « living thing, “1HT> a range-, from a verb an adversary. 

Of ’a different character are t'he many proper names which have simply 
adopted tiie imperfect form, as 3 pJ|'., pHS)) 
g 48. Nouns with D prefixed. This preformativo Mem, which is no doubt 
’ connected with who, and HO what (see § 37 and § 32 c), appears in a very 
* large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications ot 
the idea of the stem: (i) D subjective, when preformative of the participles 
Pi'Sl, Biph’U, Eiihpa'U, and other active conjugations. (2) D objective, when 
preformative of the participles Pa'al, Hoph’al, and other passive conjugations, 
as well as of numerous nouns. (3) D instrumental, as in HRSD ct key, &,o. (4) 

D local, as in IHIO a drive for cattle, &c. 

f As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre- 
formative D was originally in most oases followed by a short a. This «, 
however, in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to i ; in an open syllable 
before tlie tone it is lengthened to a (so also the i, attenuated irom a, is 
lengthened to e), and in shield (with sufl‘» ’’SSD) it even becomes unchange- 
able d. But in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a 
necessarily becomes S^wd. v- .«, • 

The following forms are especially to be noticed : (a) giioimd-form magtoZ, in 
Hebrew e.g. fern. T^ingdom. (h knife, 

(for by § 23 e) hxtsiness', from a verb f^D « gift) from verbs V'D, 
mD V going forth, a seat; from verbs the best (from maitdb) ; 

with (or 1 ) assimilated, V^lp a bed ; from verbs V"V, ?|D 50 a screen, and with 
the shortening of the « under the preformative, *^^50 bitterness (from 
developed to a segholate), fern. desolation; from a verb V'y, probably 

of this class is DipD place, the d lengthened to a and obscured to 6 (Arabic 
mdqdm) ; from verbs^*1'6, n«"jP appearance, [JD (for njgO) prop, inkntion, only 
in 071 account of, in order that 

ll (b) &round-form miqidl (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr, 
e. g. (in Jer 2^^ also, where Baer requires IBIDH , read with ed. 

Mant., Ginsburg, &c. BinDn) a cattle-drive, fern. toar, nB2“lD a 

(with instead of but in cmisir, st nBBBtp Gii 41^^ ; cf. pHlD dista^ice), 
mWD a watch; from verbs T'!^, e. g. BCD surroundings (from mi-sdb ; I in the 
open syllable being lengthened to e ; but cf. also pWD Is 33^ as co}isi7’. state 
from ppK? with sharpening of the first radical ; cf. § 67 ; from verbs 

njpD apossessioji, fern. njpp. 

^ 111 D''pnD ’3 Ct Neh S^o, the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid 
the cacophohy ; on the « of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 
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(c) Ground-form maqHlj ^obw e.g. a support (fern. i 

ISDp a smz7/i, a izV/ie ; fern. H^OTp a rum ; from a verb |'''D , HSSp an 

overthrow^ ^Vitlar\ from verbs |310 a shield ^ fern. ® 

^^5)5 rriKSp a curse (for m^Hird from ; from a verb V'^Q^ si'piD a snare 
(from mdivqis). . 

(d) Ground-form imqfUj Hebr. PDpD, e. g. ‘iSsp^O mourning, HBip an altar k 

{place of sacrifice) ; from a verb e. g. DpD (HDD?) cooisessus •, (e) ground- 

form mdqtul, Hebr. ; fern. H^b^D/ood, wages ; from a verb , 

fern. n3DD a covering (from t[5D). Also from 5?"^, according to the Masora^ 
tipp a refuge, - wHYl suffixes ‘‘•typ and plur. d'’iypy but, very probably, 

most if not all of these forms are to be referred to the stem t^iy to flee for safety, 
and therefore should be written &c. The form tpD, if derived from 

the stem tty, would mean stronghold . — Cf. also ?|pD /ahdness, developed to a 
segholate, probably from It^D, for mdrokh from like dfllO soundness of 

body, from DptH. 

With a long vowel in the second syllable : (/) ground-form maqtdl, witli d I 
always obscured to 6, e. g. *1^Dnp want, nipi?p booty ; from verbs e, g. 
fear, fern. Hlbp and (with the 6 depressed to d in a toneless syllable ; 

cf. § 27 n), np^np, &c., Is 2 2®. (g) Ground-form miqfdl, in Hebr. again i^tDpp ^ 
e. g. IWpp a covert, ^S'^2‘0 a slumUing-Uoch (cf. above under i, mdkJfsUd) ; fern, 
a fishing-net ] (h) the ground-forms ?wa2/?7, migfU (cf. D'’pp) are found 
only in participles RipJCil ; the fern. np'’bpp, cheerfulness, is a denominative 
formed from a participle Iliphiil ; (^) ground-form mdqful, as a garment. 

Eem. On D as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except VI 
Qal and NipKal, cf. §520. Many of these participles have become substantives, 
as ITIptp snuffers, n'^Hp^p destrorjoi', destruction. 

49. Nouns with i prefixed. Besides the participles Kiph'al (ground-form gi 

ndqtdl, still retained e.g. in for nawldcl, hut commonly attenuated to ntqfdl, 
Hebr. !?Dp3) and the infinitive Mph‘cd of the form , the prefix ^ is found 
ill wrestlings, Gn 30®, which is also to he referred to NipKal, and Tip 

boiled pottage (stem T*!). 

50. With ^ prefixed, e.g. a fame. On this Saph'U formation, cf. § 55 0 

51. Nouns with n prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, 
especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phoneti-^ 
cally (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from verbs and V'y. They 
may he classified as follows : — (a) the ground-form tdqidl in DDH^ ostrich (f) y 
from verbs V'S, a settlei’; fern. H^nin expectation, Jinsin. (from the Hiph'il 
n'’pin) correction", from a verb the south’, from verbs V'Q and 
n'lin thanksgiving, and nnill law, both from Riph%l ; from a verb V'D and 

issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs confusion, 

and DP5 a melting away (developed from and Dpijl, from bbs and DDp). 

iff) Tiqial, e.g. fem. and glory-, from a verb e.g, njpri q 

hope) (c) tdqiil, e.g. )-*5OT chequer work ) (probably from 

ih-Q Niphtal D^")5) i a verb H 115^1^ comdzon (from the Ihp7i'5?-stem, 

like the consir. st. plur, finbin peweraiioKa) ; from verbs y'''y^ pmise, 

prayer (from the Pi'U ot the stems and 
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T With a long vowel in. the second syllable ; (d) tiqfdlj as ihB ocean ^ the 
deer> (ioi- in Assyrian the fem. tidmtu, constr. st. tidmat, is the usual word 
Ibi-^) unless it is to be derived with Belitzscb, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the 
stem Dnn; (e) tdqm (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation 

11. which corresponds to the Hebrew Pai), e.g. from a verb fern. 
completeness ; increase, usiiry, with a parallel form n''3“lp ; m a passive 

sense, a disciple; (/) ^.g. n^lSsg an apple (for tdnpilVi) ; very 

frequently used to form abstracts, e.g. a benefit (also ; fiom veibs 

riD^lPl a treading down, a leaving (like a lifting up, from the 

HipKil^tem), a longing, &c. ; very frequently also as an abstract plural, 

e.g. niDBnn perverseness, guidance, bitterness, D‘'p^ri33 8,iid 

niD5in?5 "consolation ; from a verb toil. 

XI. Nouns with Afformatives. 

S 53. Nouns with h affixed. Perhaps b'Opn amber {^), and probably bp;n 
iron, ^915 garden-land {S^ghol in both cases is probably a modification of tlie 
original a in the tone-syllable), ^*1133 bloom, cf. § 30 g. Accoi’ding to Pnitorius, 
ZBMG. 1903, p. 530 ffi, al is an affix of endearment in the proper names 
(little lizard ?) (also 

t 53* Nouns with D affixed. With an original am as afformative, 
vestibule (although the d in the sing, remains unchangeable), pliir. ; 

hut in D23 a swarm of gnats, the D is radical. With original afformative dm, 
DT^ (also Dhy) naked (from IIV), P^ur. Gn parallel form 

plur. Gn — To this class also belong the adverbs in dm and bm, 

mentioned in § 100 g, and many proper names, as db'P S , also diK^"ja , and 
|V^15 (pairomjmic "^Il^ha), dlDJ, &c. ; but for ransom (?), Nu 3^^ 

probably d^a'lB is to be read. 

54. Nouns with [ affixed. The f is added by means of a simple helping 
vowel in Canaan, and a finger nail ; more frequently the addition is 
made by means of a tone-bearing d, which in Hebrew is modified to S^gUl (as 
|p5 axe) or lengthened to d (but cf. also and d'’2l,3p) ; e.g. {|j2p apossesv 

sion, a table, J33p an offering. Prom an original d being changed into an 
obscure 6 we may probably explain such forms as [^3^*^ a pining away ; ji31|^ (also 
p3^) a goad] fPyi hunger; from verbs pS??2 pride, [iDH noise, j'ltn a vision ; 

a coat of mail ; from a verb (''£5^ guile (the only instance with both 

D preformative and bn afformative) ^ ; very frequently from the simple stem 
with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e. g memorial, 
destruction (constr. st. and fl'*!??)? &c.; cf. also [ipnpregnancif (for and 
§ 93 uu ; Ji^^p’^p shame, for f'l!?pbp . Proper names occur with the termination 
ww, as § 86 g, and others. 

* The plurals d'*22f5 flowers, Ct 2^^, and d'’2b^?2p thorns appear to be formed 
directly from the singulars (cf. n^2) and blDp with the insertion of iln 
(which in "^Dp is obscured to bn). See NGldeke, Mand. Gr., p. 169, Kem. 3 ; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, / Einige phfiniz. Inschriften,’ p. 15 (Abh^ 
derGott. Ges. derWiss., xxxvi)^ D''5^3^y wares, Ez 2^^^*^® from dj|~3i*y. 
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Bern. A large number of proper names now ending in HI or 1 used to V 

be classed as nouns originally formed with the affix fi The subsequent 

rejection of the final Nun seemed to be confirmed by the form once 

used (Zc 12^^) for 1*^3? conversely in Fr 27^® KHhibh 

desiruciion), also by the fact that for nb*!?^ the LXX give the forrq 
'^oX.wfxdjv or 'ZakaiyLwv^ and especially that in patronymics and tribal names 
(§ 86 h) a Nun appears before the termination i, as Gilonite from 11^3 and 
from (modern name Sailun), Wetzstein, however (in Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Job, ist ed., p. 599), explained the Nun in 1^30 as a secondary 
addition to the common old-Falestinian termination 6 (in^^y 13^^ bits’! ^ 
&c.), and Barth {Nominalhildung^ § 224 b) has since shown the unsoundness of 
the prevailing view on other grounds : the rejection of the Nun would be 
much more lihely to occur in the numerous appellatives in on than in proper 
names, and and are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonic 
reasons, such forms as gilo-i, Ul 64 , &c, ; cf. also from 

On the afformatives *> ^ ^ below, § 86 h-L 

XII. QuadriUUrals and Quinqueliterals. 

55. barren, a flint, and the fern nsybt heat, &c., have probably t'O 

arisen from the insertion of a 1? ; a locust, bVlp a 7 i axe, HiSJJ’lp a branch, 

Ez 315 (verses 6, 8 naj??)* (also ajixious thoughts, sceptre, 

from insertion of a which is common in Aramaic, Cf., moreover, ^p"in 
a sickle, IIOD vine-Uossom ; with an initial ^ spider, ^33^ 

a mouse, T\\^V a scorpio 7 i,^ &c.— Quinqueliteral, a frog. 


§ 86. Denominative JS^ouns. 

1, Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, a 

whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. ’ 

eastern, immediately from Ci'Jp. the east (verbal stem DIP to he in front), 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have already (j 
been given in §§84 and 85, since the denominatives, as secondary 
(although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow the analogy 
of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals with a prefixed 

t) (§ 85 e to m) express the place, &c., of an action, so the denomina- 
tives with D local represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 

The most common forms of denominatives are — c 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84® s), e. g. ' 1 '^^ a porter, from a gate ; 
Ip’s a herdsman, from '!j33 a herd ; D!3 a vinedresser, from DlS a vineyard, 

2. Those like the form qciUdl (§ 84^ b}, e.g. an archer, from H^jp a bow. (I 

1 Derenbourg (BEJ"., 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a 
comparison of the Arabic *u,%fur, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), that y was 
especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals. 
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Both these forms (c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering in the 
subject, like Greek nouns in r???, rev?, e. g. TToX-hris, jpa/^fiaT€m. 

C 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 e), 
or its neighbourhood, e, g. ppD a place of fountains, from ; ni^S'lD the place 

about the feet, the place about the head, from M^jpp (for 

nt^^jpp) a cucumber fields from cucumber. Of. dpLTreXwv from ap^rreXos. 

J* 4. Nouns with the termination or [i expressing adjectival ideas : [ 10*12 
eastern^ from D^.PJ [iinX pos^en‘or, fromin^; arfmor, from pH ; probably 
also [n^lj? coiled, hence coiled ajiimal, serpent, from jTI^ a icinding ; [jR^n^ brazen, 
from brass. Also abstracts, e. g. [illj? blindness, from Riy. Cf. § 85 u . — 

With a double termination (on or an with i) reddish, a Icnoicing 

(spirit) ; basilisk; merciful [fern, plur.], 

g )i appears to be used as a diminutive ending (cf. the Syriac [1) in 

little man (in the eye), apple of the eije, from on the other hand [b‘’£i^ 

adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature) ; in the same way 
[ll^vis a denominative irgm. (="'^^)j properly {righteous people) , and. 

not a diminutive {pious little people, and the like) ; finally, [iinb'^ is not lunula, 
but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and not little neck, but 

necklace (from neck). Cf. Belitzsch on Ct 4®. 

ll 5. Peculiar to denominatives is the termination , which converts a 

substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal 
names; e.g, ’‘bil plur. from Sr/oo<; njDIjt cruel, strange, 

from RDi) strangeness, lower, from nnft below, fern. and , 

plur. j ihe sixth, from six ; '’DKID Moabite, from 

plur. d’'n«b, fern. and plur. Bebreio, plur, 

D’‘'iny and fern, nndjl, plur. \ksi'l'^;]'jsrae?iYe, from 

When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two 
%vords, 0. g. b''P ^”[3 Benjamite, from ['’PJiB (cf. on the use of the article in 
. such cases, § 127 cZ). 

Z Instead of we find in a few cases (a) the ending (as in Aram.), 
{crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for and is 
not rather from a stem or HPD ; nin loMte cloth. Is 19^ in pause ;* perhaps 
also '•nil a swarm of locusts, Am 7^ (•'315 Na ; hardly Is 38^0, Hb 3^^ ; 

but certainly in proper names as {ferreus) Barzillai;^ and (&) n , 

P Cf. Barth, § 212 ; Kbnig, ii. i, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a ?/ after the second radical, 

e. g. Aram. Syr. Arab. a very young man, kulaib, a little 

, dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), a Uitle (Is 362) has commonly 

been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added 
Is 3^8 (as though a foreign dialectical form for ^sumais, Uttle sun), and 
}b''b« 2 S 1520, as a contemptuous diminutive form of [bd^ j cf. Ewald, § 167, 
W. Wright, Ara&. Gramm.2 i. § 269, Be Lagarde, pp. 8^-87! 

Komg. 11. I, p._^i43 f. The existence of the form in Hebrew is disputed by 
Barth, § 192 d.J • > 

^ On •»_ as an old fern, ending, see above, § pp j, 
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arising from in Monging to fire (55^0, i. 6. « sacrifice offered lij fire ; 

(prop, milky) the storax-shruh^ Arabic lubnay, 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of np_] ^ 

(§ 95 i), cf, our terminations -dom, -hoody-nessj e.g. youths no!)P kingdom 

(the omission of the Bages in '2 shows that the S^wd is weakened from a fall 
vowel; on malik as underlying the present form "ilbp cf. § 84® a) ; 
widowhood, from loidower, widoiv. In Aram, this fern, ending 

(or ^ with rejection of the T\) is a common termination of the infinitive in the 
derived conjugations (cf.j as substantival infinitives of this kind, the 

announcing, Ez 24^®, and’H^'ISHnn the making of a league, D.n ii^) ; in Hebr. T\\ 
as a termination to express abstract ideas (including some which appear to 
be directly derived from the verbal stem, as folly, a healing 

becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to adjectives 
ending in i (see above, h) in cruelty, and upright 2'>osifion 

(Lv 26^^, used adverbially), ^ . y 

The ending n**.™ is found earlier, e. g. in remainder, prin- I 

eApium, from iiyX'l = ^!K"1 (head) princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 
n^Dpn loisdom (in Pr 9I, joined to a singular ; so also D^DDO ^4^ "^vhere, 
probably, HippH should likewise be read) and in Ec 1^’^, &c., with the 

parallel form Ec lo’^. 

§ 87 . Of the Phioxd, 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 441 ff. ; 

M. Lambert, ‘ Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu,’ BEJ, xxiv, 

99 ff., and ‘ Les anomalies du pluriel des noms en Hebreu,’ BEJ, xliii. 206 ff. ; 

P. LajSiak, Die Plural- u, Dualendungen im sennit Nomen, Lpz. 1903 ; J. Barth, 
‘Beitriige zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG, 1904, p. 431 ff., i, Hhe ai of 
the constr. st.’ 

1. The regular filnral termination for the masculine gender is ^ 
always with the tone, e.g. '0^0 horse, plur. D'’P^D horses; but also very 
often written defectively especially when in the same word one 
of the vowel letters, 1 or ^ precedes, e.g. Gii Nouns in 

make their plural in Cl'’?— , e. g. a Hebrew, plur. (Ex 3’®) ; 

but usually contraction takes place, e.g, crimson garments, 

from P?'. 

Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 5 
ending, e.g. nth seer, plur. (cf. § 75 h\ — In regard to the loss 
of the tone from the in the two old plurals C 3 ?P ivater and 
heaven, cf. § 88 and § 96. 

The termination C 3 ^_ is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf C 
tPVJ'y women, § 96 under years, from ewes, from 

so that an indication of gender is not necessarily implied in 
it (cf. also below, w-p).-— On the use of this termination Cl'’— to 
express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. § 124. 

[See a complete list of instances in KSnig, Lehrgeldude, ii. i, p, 205 f.], - 
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d The ending im is also common in Phoenician, e. g. dJIS Sidomi , 

has dni face to P. Haupt originally ami, of. § 88 d) ; Aramaic has m ; Arabic 
una Cnominative) and i«o (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Ai-abic in is 

also used for the nominative) ; Ethiopio an. Cf. also the verbal ending in 

the wd nlur. perf. (§ 44 1) and in the 3rd and and plur. impf. (§ 47 «*)• 
e Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. mase. are 

(a) p ^ as in Aramaic,® found almost exclusively in the later books of the 

0 . T. (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. kings, Pr 3 l^ ^ K 11®®, I'?! ike guard, a Ik ii«, 

J'tsn wheat, Ez 4®; defectively pN islands, Ez 26“ ; pDJ days, Bn 12’®. Cf. also 
pTO carpets, Ju 6’», in the North-Palestinian song of Beborah, which also has 
other linguistic peculiarities ; P^Jl heaps, Mi 3’“ (before Pl ; cf. § 44 k) ; ppO 

words (from, the really Aram. H^D), Jb 4^ and tivelve other places in Job 

(beside ten times in Job) ; further, p^H Jb 24®®, pnHK 31®®, and pODlli' 

La j‘’ 2 D 4®. — The following forms are doubtful : ^ 

f {I) '»J_"(with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual *'T for 
* Ez I3^®,*cf. § 88 c), e.g. stringed instruments, f 45^ for (unless it is to 

be so written) 3 ; *' 133 ; peoples, ^ 144^, and, probably, also La 3^^ (m 2 S 224*^ it 
may be taken as my people ; cf. in the parallel passage ^ DV ; also in 
Ct 82 the i of '•Jb") is better regarded as a su^ffix) ; see also 2823® as compared 
with I Oh and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgehdude, p. 524 ft. 

More doubtful still is — s , . , . a 

^ (c) s (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appeal in 

e. g. princes, Ju 5^^ (perhaps my princes is intended : read either the constr. 

st. which also has good authority, or with LXX ; for 'D 1 

Jer 22^^ (according to others dual, see § 88 c, or a loan word, cf. ZA. iii. 93) 
read jiQD On ''lia and ‘'llH, which have also been so explained,^ see 

above, §86 Is 20^ (where the right reading is certainly 

must be intend^ Sy the Masora either as a singular f ith the formative 

syllable •» == bareness or, more probably, as a constr. st. with the original 

termination ay (cf. § 89 d) to avoid the harsh combination h^sufe ; in ‘'J'lK 
the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majesiatis, lord, the ay \vas 

originally a suffix, § 135 g. , 

Jl (d) D a supposed plural ending in = d*’|S gnats (or Zice), and d^D ladder 

(supposed by some to be a plur. like our stairs) ; but cf. on the former, § 85 if. 

i 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 
indicated by the termination ni (often written defectively T\' — , e. g. 
n^nn song of f raise, 2)salm, plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 


1 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandls mir 

Tiehr. Gramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 ft. ; Halevy, BEJ, 18S8, p. 138 ft. [ct also 
Driver, Tenses, § 6, Ohs. 2]. ^ ^ , 

2 So also always in the Mela' inscription, e. g. line 2 thirty; line 4 

p^D Mngs ; line 5 pi JD*' many days, &c. 

® According to some this i is simply due to a neglect of the i>oint (§ 5 m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the piur. ending. 

^ Pratorius, 1903, p. 525, regards as an instance of the affix 

of endearment (cf. transferred to an appellative, but such an 

explanation is rendered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 
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as in the headings of the printed editions, as well as rilKiljl ”iSD 

the Booh of Psalms) ; a letter ^ plur. a ivell, plur. 

Feminines in ri'’_ form their plural in ni^_, e. g. 
an Egy2)tian woman ^ plur. ; and those in either make , 

as nob» hincjdom, plur. Dn 8=^ (cf. cells, Jer 37“), or are 

inflected like Hi'iy testimonies (pronounced ^edJifwdth for 'edlimvoth). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings and k 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition 
of d V n'’?n spear, plur. d‘’n'»jn and nin‘'?n ; n^dt whoredom, 

plur. n’q^Jt (by the side of a'2Ul) ; teidomJmd ; niVl'n^ pits, niDDS 

amulets (if connected with Assyr. kdsu, to hind), &c. 

The termination -Uh stands primarily for -dih (which is the form it has in I 
Arab., Eth., in the constr. st of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also 
in Assyrian ; on the change of d into an obscure 6, see § 9 q). On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be regarded as a lengthened and 
stronger form of the singular fern, ending dih (cf. § 80 b). 

How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
in consequence of the addition of the plural endings is exiDlained 
§§ 92 - 5 - 

3 . Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 'itl 
feminine (§122 d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e. g. 5 ^ cloud, plur. and 
T))^V ; and each form may be Heated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word. — -But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 

e. g. *^1*^ masc. a generation, plur. and fern, a year, 

plur. and (see the Bern.). In these words the gender of 
both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e. g. masc. 
a lion, plur. masc., Zp 3^, masc., Jb 42’®. 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the % 
same word. Thus, days, years are the usual, but rfOJ (only twice, 
in the constr, st J>t 32^, 90^^^ and ^5^ (also only in the constr. st and before 

suffixes') are rarer poetic forms. 

A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, () 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. 
in ni expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122 w), e. g. D)T 
hands, artificial hands, also e. g. the arms of a throne ; hands, fliBB 

handles (Lat. manuhria ) ; DJlB/ooS, HiDyS artificial feet (of the ark), horns, 

horns (of the altar) ; eyes, fountains ; cf. also 

tke figures of lions on SolomoiPs throne, “IM palm, a palm-like column, 

plur, dnbin and ninto. 

4 . A considerable numher of masculines form their plural in T\S,p 
while many feminines have a plural in d'»-^. The gender of the 
singular, however, is as a rule retained in the plural. 

E 2 
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Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in fli — are : 
father, treasure, and “113 cistern, 33 ! tail, DiPH dream, «B 3 throne, 

3^ and 33^ heart, mi? tallet, and night, ri3|» altar, DipD place, “t <3 
siiin-hottle, 33 lamp, 315) skin, ^ip voice, taile, OB' name, 3 SW trumpet, 

tj Feminines ending in n_— which ta-fc© in the plural the termination 

are iereUnth, riD'S tenlr (but also niD'S), nb 3 a cake of figs, 3^13 teheat, 
333^ a brick, 3^)3 (only in poetry) a word, 3 KD sea, a dry measure, 3315 )'^ barley, 
and the following names of animals a hee and nji'’ a dove ; alsOj for 

fern, eggsj a singular r!X*'5 assumed. s/iCYz/'and yectT 

(see above, n) take both and T\S ; cf. finally vhi'^^an ear of corn, plur. 

and without the fern, termination in the singular concuhme, 

plur. n‘^ 2 b'> 3 . 

r 5. A strict distinction in gender between tbe two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e.g. hofii, 

honae, masc., fem. So also in substantives of the 

same stem, where there is an express distinction ot sex, as filii, 

T\S^filiae] reges, q*eginae. 

S Kem. I. In some few words there is added to the plural ending Hi a 
second (masculine) plural termination (in the form of the consir. st , cf. 
§ 89 c), or a dual ending e.g. nm a high face, plur. D^DH, consir, s^ 

(also hamPthe, Is 14!% Jb 9^ &c., sometimes as Q^ri to the Knhibli 
; see § 95*0) ; from SanVs head^ i S 26^=^ ; HDin wallj plur. 

nton moenia, whence dual d)nb^,n double loalls. This double indication of 
the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 

ni (§ 9 ^ »«)• 

t 2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e. g. d'lK man, and collectively 
men') ; a number of other nouns only in the plural, e. g. DT.D men (the old 
sing, is only preserved in proper names, see § 90 0; in Eth. the sing, is 
man) ; some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124 a), as 
d'!lS3/«ce. In such cases, however, the same form can also express plurality, 

e.g. DbSl- means also faces, Gn 40'^, Ez j cf. D'’ri^ 5 ^ God, and also gods (the 
sing, a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in Job 

forfcy-one and in Daniel four times). 

§ 88. Of the Dual, 

Cf. the literature on tbe Semitic dual in Grtinert, Die Begrlffs-Frdponderanz 
und die Dimle apotiori im Alfarab, (Wien, 1886), p. 21 ; Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
P- 455 ff* 

a 1. The dual is a furthex" indication of nuinher, which originated 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see e). The 
dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs, or pronouns 
In the noun it is indicated in both genders by tbe termination 
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appended to the ground-form,^ e. g. hotJi hands, two days. 

In the feminine the dual termination is always added to the old ending 
nth (instead of but necessarily with d (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus e. g. na*^ both lifts* From 

a feminine with the ending rs__5-^ e. g. (from n^hicst) the dual 
is formed like 

With nouns which in -the singular have not a feminine ending, the b 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form ; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of^tlie 
shifting of the tone, e. g. toing (ground-form Mndfth), dual 
the first d becoming since it no longer stands before the tone, 

and the second d being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. 

In I K 2 K 5“^^ the form 0 ^ 3 ? (which should be evidently 

merely points to the constr, st. which would be expected before 
^ 91 ; cf. in 2 and on the syntax see § I'^id* In the 

segholate forms (§ 84^ a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. ^5*5 foot (ground-form rdgl), dual ; cf., however, 

(only in the book of Daniel), as well as from p.p. horn, and 
from '’nb clieeh (as if from the plurals Q’jnl?). — A feminine 

dual of an adjective used substantivally occurs in a sluggish 

ftair (of hands) Ec 10^^ from the sing. 

Eem. I. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in C 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebcmde, ii. 437), viz. — 
(a) those in }^_1. and e.g. Gn 37^'^y (locative but in ljl'*^)> 

and fnM 2 K 6^^ j 21^^, identical with in i Ch 6®^ (cf. also the 

Moabite names of towns in the M^§a* inscription, line 10 = Hebrew 

line 30 jn ^31 = n'a Jer4822; lines 31, 32 P'l’in = Q^hh 

Is 15^ &c.) ; (h) in D_, Jos 15®^ "^he view that 

and D arise from a contraction of the dual terminations j^_l- 

Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. dni, accus. aini, of the dual in Arabic) and 
D^_A. seemed to be supported by the MeV inscription, where we find 

(line 20) two 7iWwcZ?’ed - IJHKD , Hebrew But in many of these 

supposed duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not 
agree at any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. 
Hence it can hardly be doubted that and in these place-names 
only arise from a subsequent expansion of the terminations and : so 
Wellhausen, JahrUicher filr Deutsche Theologie, xxi. 433 ; Philippi, ZDMG. xxxii, 

65 f. ; Barth, NominalUldung, p. 319, note 5 ; Struck, Ko}n 7 nentar mir Genesis, 
p. 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have 
a clear ease of such an expansion in the Q^re perpetmmi (§ 17 c) for 

(so, according to Sti*aek, even in old MSS. of the Misna ; cf. Uriisdlim 
in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and the Aramaic form : similarly in 

1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 s and § 95 0 at the 
beginning. 
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the Aramaic piDJJ? = Hebrew fnpy Samaria. — We may add to 

this list d^in 3 the river country (in the Tel-el-Amarna letters narima^ 


nahima)^ ^gypt, Phoenician D 15 fD ; also the words denoting time, 

midday (Mesa* inscription, line 15 d'inif), and perhaps in the 

evening j if the regular expression Ex 12®-, 16^2, &e., is only due to 

mistaking for a dual : LXX irphs ecnrlpavj rb deiXivov, oipi, and only in 

Lv 25® dvd jxkaov rSbv kaTtepivuv. The Arabs also say el the two evenings^ 

cf. Kuhn's LiteraturhJatt, iii. 48. 

Instead of the supposed dual Ex 13^® read DJ'IJ. On (generally 


taken to be a double windoiv) Jer 22^^, see above, § S'] g. 

2. Only api)arently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words Q)p ivater 
and heaven. According to P. Haupt in SBOT. (critical notes on Isaiah, 
p. 157, line 18 ff,), they are to be derived from the old plural forms (found in 
Assyrian) mdmi, samdmij whence the Hebr. arose by inversion of 

the ij mdmif mdimi, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose that the primi- 
tive singulars may and samay, when they took the plural of extension (§ 1 24 b), 
kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the im (which otherwise always has the 
tone, § 87 a) to be shortened to im. Cf. the analogous formations, Arab. 
iardaina, 2nd fern, sing, imperf, of a verb for tarday + ina, corresj^onding 


to taqtuUna in the strong verb ; also bibl.-Aram. the abs. st. plur. of the ptcp, 
Qal of nn which otherwise always ends in in with the tone, e.g. in the 
picp. Qal ot the strong verb, sacrificing. 


C % The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, <fec. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in jpairs, especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, cf. and 
T))p] arms, never in the dual), e.g. both hands, loth ears, 
£ 3 ) 3 ?^ teeth (of both rows), also a ^air of sandals, a ^air 

of scales, Lat. bilanx, Sic.; or things which are at least thought of 
as forming a pajr, e.g. two (successive) days, Lat. biduum; 
two weeks ; tiuo years (in succession), Lat. biennium ; 

two cubits.^ 


In the foiuner case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or 
defined by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e. g, 
Qvp four feet, Lviiss ; ^ix wings (i.e. three pairs), Is 62, Ezi®; 

even seven eyes, Zc 32, all knees, Ez 71^ j all hands, 

Ez2iJ2j cy 7 nbals, Ezr 310 ; dow&Ze-Aoo^s, Ez 40^8.— To express 

a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, as in Jii i 628 Am 
^ rr^ remarks on the use of the dual in § 87 0 and s. 

^ f Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive 
and freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, 
mentioned above, belong to a relatively later phase of development. The 


^ But for Pr 28®-18 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading from 
the cross-ways) is to be read. 
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Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has 
almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac 
has preserved it only in a few stereotyped forms, with wliich such duals as 
the Latin dw, amho, octo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the 
Sanskrit is lost in the modern Indian languages, and its full use in Old 
Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to 
pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm's 
Gramm. f 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


§ 89 . The Genitive and the Gonstrwct State> 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat Constr, im Self. . . ., Weimar, 1871, 
p. 98 ff: on which cf. N 5 ldeke in the Gott Gel. Anseigen, 1871, p. 23. — 
Brockelmann, Grundtiss, p. 459 K 

1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- Cl 
endings,'^ but either has no external indication of case (this is so for 
the nominative^ generally also for the accusative) or expresses the 
relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Nomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun wliich as 
genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately preceding 
Nomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. The close 
combination, however, of the governing with the governed noun causes 
the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter,^ and the consequently 
weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further 
changes in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, 
but more especially the vocalization, since vowels which had been 
lengthened by their position in or before the tone-syllable necessarily 
become shortened, or are reduced to S^wd (cf. § 9 a, c, § 27 e-m) ; 
e. g. loord, ‘^ 5 ’! word of God (a sort of compound, as with 

us in inverted ox'der, God's-word, housetop, landlord) ; hand, "I! 

the hand of the king ; words, the words of the 

people. Thus in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genitive 
suffers a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, hut rather as simply phonetic 
and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the tone. 

^ On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § 90. 

^ The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other 
languages, when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, 
for example, in German the natural stress on the last word in ‘f?er Thron des 
Kmigs ^; though here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) 

‘ des Konigs Thron ’ exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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h . Very frequently Such iutei-dependent words are also united by Maqqeph 
(§ 16 «); this, however, is not necessary,. but depends on the accentuation in 
the particular case.- Oh the wider uses of the constr, st. see the Syntax, § 130. 

C 2, The voivel changes which are occasioned in many noiins by the 
Construct state are more fully described in §§ But besides these, 

the terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus : 

(a) In the construct state, plural and dual, the termination is 
6.^. D'*D 5 )D horses, '•M the horses of Fharaoh\ eyes, 

the eyes of the Idng. 

d Rem. The •»_ of the dual has evidently arisen from (cf. hut the 
origin of the termination in the mistr. st plur. is disputed. ’ The Syriac 
consir, St in ay and the form of the plural noun before suffixes ('»D^D TI^iD^D 

&C.5 § 91 Ji) would point to a contraction of an original ^ , as in the dual. 

But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so 
Olshausen, and Noldehe, JSeiti\ zur sem, Spi’achwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 48 if.), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in (see/) and 
^lin (so Philippi, ThLZ. 1890, coh 419 ;; Barth, ZBMa, 1904, p. 431‘ffi), must be 
left undecided. 


6 (6) The original n_ is regularly retained as the feminine termina- 

tion in the construct state mig. of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in n_, e.g. n3|)p queen , nalsp the queen ofSheha. But 
the feminine endings n.^, and also the plural ni_, remain 

unchanged in the construct state, 

f (e) Nouns in n_ (cf. § yge) from verbs n"b (§ 93, Paradigm IIIc) 
form their constr, st. in e.g. ^eer, constr. If this n__ 

is due to contraction of the original with n added as a vowel 
letter, we may compare constr. ’’’J! sufficiency] ’’D, constr. '‘D life; 
constr. 

On the terminations i and in the constr, st see § 90. 


§ 90. Meed and S'ii 2 ^pt)sed Jteniains of Early Gase-eiidioigs. 
local, ^ in compound proper names, V and in the 
Construct State, 

K. U. Nylauder, 0?7z Kasiisandelsema i imrdiskan, Bpsala, 1882 ; 1 . Barth, 

‘ Die Casusreste im Hebr./ ZBMG, liii. 593 ff. 

Cl 1, As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, eorrespoaid to those of the Arabic. It is, however, a 
question whether they are all to be regarded as real remnants ’of 
former case-endings, or are in some instances to be explained other- 
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wise. It can liardly "be doubted (but cf. A, Eem.) tliat tlie (locatiYe) 
termination n_ is a survival of the old accusative termination a, and 
that ^ in certain compound proper names is the old sign of the 
nominative. The explanation of the t as an old genitive sign, which, 
as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
ipurposes, and the view that i is a form of the nominative termination 

are oiDcn to grave doubts. 

Ill Assyrian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and h 
a the accusative,^ ^ in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule 
which occur" (Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm,, § 66). Similarly, the Arabic 
ease-endings in the fully declined nouns (Triptotes) are : -u for the nominative, 

-i for the genitive, and -a for the accusative; in the the ending -a 

represents the genitive also. In modern Arabic these endings have almost 
entirely disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the 
Beduin, it is done without regularity, and one is interchanged with another 
(Wallin, in ZDMG, v, p. 9, xii, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid,, xxii, p. ii?, f., 
and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arah. Vulgcirdialehts von Agypten, Lpz. 18S0, 
p. 147 &), Even as early as the Sinaitie inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer, Stiidia Asiatica, iii. 1840, p. xviii ; Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 
139 f.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in proper names -hd), which 
fs, however, still used for the whole range of the accusative, and also (the 
distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the constr, st. to connect it 
with a following genitive. 

2. As remarbed above, under a, tbe accusative form is pi’eserved C 
in Hebrew most certainly and clearly in tbe (usually toneless) ending 
n_, originally d, as in tbe old Arabic accusative. This is appended 
to tbe substantive : 

(a) Most commonly to express direction toioards an object, or 
motion to a e. g. seaward, loestward, eastward, 

northward, to Assyria, to Babylon, (from “in) to the 

mountain, Gn 14’®, to the earth, nn'jl to the house, to Tirzah 

i k 14^^, &c., nn-ip to Gaza (njy) Ju 16^ ; with tbe article nnnn 
to the mountain, nn''. 3 n into the house, nninn into the chamber, i K ; 

mto the tent, Gn 18®, &c. ; similarly witli adverbs, as 
thither, HJK whither ? ; even with tbe constr. st. before a genitive 
*^01^ into Jose^yh's house, Gn43^^*”‘*; toward the land of the 

south, Gn 20^ ; to the land of Egyyt, Ex 4 ^^ ; pb'®! 

to the wilderness of Damascus, i K 1 9^^ ; nn’l|p toward the smi- 
rising, Dt4'*'; and even witli tbe plural to the Chaldeans, 

Ez toioards the heavens. 

^ This rule is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Amarna letters (see 
§ 2/) ; ef. the instances cited by Barth, l. c., p. 595, from Winckler’s edition. 

^ On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118 d, and ef. the 
Latin accusative of motion to a place, clb in Mmam prof edus mt, domiim reverii, 
rus ire. 

3 n 5 nkn in Baer’s text, Gn iS% is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Eem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or 
by a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like 
nin, show that the locative form 0/ ^Yse 7 / possessed a defining 

power. 


d (6) 111 a somewhat weakened sense, indicating the place where 
something is or happens (cf. § 118 d!), e.g. in Mahanaim, 

I K 4^^*; there (usually thither, see c), Jer i8^ cf. 2 K 23^, and the 
expression to offer a sacrifice nnsjisn, properly towards the altar for on 
the altar. On the other hand, Jer 29^“, and Hh 3^^ are to 
be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon, into the 
habitation] also expressions like the quarter towards the 

north, Jos 15® (at the beginning of the verse, nD*]i| bna the border 
tovmrd the east), cf. Ex 26^^, Jer 23®. 

e (c) The original force of the ending n__ is also disregarded when 
it Is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also 
how long ?), and this not only after b, ’‘ 5 ?^ or "“15? (which are 
easily explained), e.g. uptvards, doiumvards, to 

Sheol, unto Affheh, Jos 13^^, toward the north, 

Ez 8^*^, cf. Ju 20^® ; hut also after 1, and even after fl?, e.g. n|5|| m the 
south, Jos 15^^ cf. Ju 14^ I S 23^“-^®, 3t^^, 2 S 20^^ Jer 52^*^; n&D 
fro7n Babylon, Jer 2*7^®; cf. Jos 10^®, 15^®, Ju 21^®, Is 45®. 


jf Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the 
Masora, still to be found in 

(a) in pause the usual w^ord in prose for nigM, which is always 

construed as masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative ^ 
appeared to be preserved in the form only used in poetry, Is 16®, constr. st 

(even used for the ahsol. st in pause Is 21II). Most probably, however, 
is to be referred, with Roldeke and others, to a reduplicated form '>^’’^5 ; 
cf. especially the western Aramaic Syr. Ulya, &e.— Another instance is 

something, probably from d^D spot, point, generally with a negative 
^nothing. Similarly Is 8^3 and (in pause) Jb 34^®, Ho 8’’^, and 

the place-name i Ch 6 ® 3 , might be explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, 
however, the toneless n_ can be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, 
or at the most as expressing poetic emphasis thus nnS (in pause) Jb 3712 ; 

^ 11615 j ^ stream, ^ 124^ ; nbp^nn amh&i', 

Ez 82 [in ^P^nn, cf. § 80 fc], &c. In Jos 1 5^2 is probably only a scribal 
error (dittography). In Ju 14I8 instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word 
nonrin (towards the sun??) read as in 15I rrphn to the hride-chamher. 


P- Iijj also takes it as such, Uyld being 
properly ai mght, then simply, Barth, however {Sprachwiss. Ahhandliingen, 

p. 16, note I), refers it to an original like from hSn* 
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(6) In the termination often used in poetiy with feminines, viz. ^ 

noD'N terror (=nn'’N), Ex 151“; hdp (=nn|p, 63®, gg’-, 

salvation ^ 3^ Sc^, Jon 2^^; nnb'lS unrighteousness Ez 2815, 

Ho lois, xp 125S;* nnfv ^ 92I® KHh. Jb 5I6; nm^ P 120I; nriS*’?; dm-hness, 

Jb 10^2 j nriDIDH Jer iii® is corrupt, see tbe LXX and Commentaries. These 

eases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss of the 
tone on the final syllable could then hardly be explained, but they are 
further instances of an old accusative of direction or intention. In examples 
like nnity for help (xp 442^) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of poetical emphasis. 1 

This termination n_ usually has reference to place (hence called h 
n_ locale ; sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
from year to year. Its use in properly ad pro- 

fanum I^ahsitl is peculiar. 

As the termination n_ is almost always toneless (except in nnilD constr. st. Z 
Dt4^^; nriS and nijy Jos 19^®) ^ generally, as the above examples show, 
exercises no influence 'whatever upon the vowels of the word ; in the const, st. 
ri’li'ltp Jos 18^2^ I K 19^5^ and in the proper names nn| i K 2 ^% 3 S 24® 

(so Baer j ed. Mant. and Ginsb. HJ^), 2 Oh 14^, njnS'lV i K 17*^, 

I K 4^2^ an a is retained even in an open tone-syllable (cf,, however, ITin 
Gn 14^®, nj'lQ Gn 282 from 1*^3, with modification of the a to e ; also n^ 6“)!3 

1 S 255 from In segholate forms, as a general rule, the n_ local is 

joined to the already developed form of the ahsol. st.^ except that the helping- 
vowel before D naturally becomes Shvei. e.g. nn '’3 ni^HKn Gn 18®, &c. : 

Jos 17^5, n“jy‘^n ® Ju 20^5, &c., but also npn^ Nu 34® {const, st . ; likewise 
to be read in the absolute in Ez 47^®, 4828) and Is 28® (with SlUuq ) ; cf. 

n 355 Ez 47^® and HJda (Baer, incorrectly, HJl'p Mi 4^2 (both in pause ). — In 
the case of feminines ending in the n_ local is added to the original 
feminine ending d_ (§ 80 h), the d of which (since it then stands in an 
open tone-syllable) is lengthened to d, e. g. nnS^n . — Moreover the termination 

n is even weakened to H in Hdij to iVo&, iS 27^22^; whither, i El 2®®- ^2 

and to BedaUj Ez 25^®, 

3. Of tlie tliree other terminations ^ may still be* regarded as st Jc 
survival of the old nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle 

\} The form clings also to a few place-names, as n' 12'13 Bt lo"^ ; i S 9^, 

2 K 4« ; nnbnp Nu 3322 f- ; nmtpj verse 33 f. ; niTIJOn Jos I9«, &c. ; iinnsis 

Mi 5^, &c.] 

2 Of, garauw, ^Der hebr. Lokativ,' ZA. 1907, p. 183 ff. He derives the 
n_ from the adverbs and holds that it has nothing whatever to 

do with the old accusative. 

8 So Qimbij and the Mant. ed. (Baer i.e. locative from (Is 72^)* 

The reading (Opit., Ginsb.) implies a feminine in n_. 
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of a few (often undoubtedly very old) proper names/ viz. (if 

compounded of in« and •>d), (for wiiicli in Jer 52^ KHh. ^P'’pn), 

and (otherwise in Hebrew only in tlie pliir. Ci'^ntp 

men\ to ^rilO corresponds most probably in Gn 32^^^ 

(but in ver. 32 ^ 5 ?'’??) face of God (otherwise only in the plur. 
constT. St Neh 6® (elsewhere f), is the name of an Arab, 

cf. 6b On the other band the terminations *'-7- and ^ are most probably 
to be regarded (with Barth, l.c., p. 597 ) having originated on. 
Hebrew’ soil in order to emphasize the constr. st,j on the analogy cf 
the constr, st. of terms exj)ressing relationship. 

In view of the analogies in other languages (see h) there is nothing 
impossible in the view formerly taken here that the litterae compaginis 
and h are obsolete (and hence no longer understood) case-endings, t being the 
old genitive and 6 for the nominative sign u, Barth objects that the t and 6 
almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative is toneless, and 
that they are long, where the Arab, t and u are short. Both these objections, 
however, lose their force if we consider the special law'S of the tone and 
syllable in Hebrew. The language does not admit a final t or u, and the 
necessarily lengthened vowel might easily attract the tone to itself. On the 
other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litterae compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion 
of one noun with another, hence especially in the constr, st. Consequently it 
seems in the highest degree probable that all these uses are based upon forms 
in which the constr. st is expressly emphasized by a special termination, i. e. 
the constr. st of terms of relationship, *> 3 ^, ‘'PH from 2 ^ father, 

Iroiher, DH father-in-law (cf. § 96). The instances given under I and m followed 
this analogy. 

Like %, S is also used only to emphasize the constr, si, (see n), and must 
therefore have a similar origin, hut its exact oxj^lanation is difficult. Accord- 
ing to Barth, this ^ corresponds to a primitive Semitic d (cf. § 9 and is 
traceable to ’aM, the accusatives of terms of relationship in the constr. st.^ 
which have d only before a genitive. Against this explanation it may be 
objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew accusatives 
iDH, and only of the analogous 13 . It is also remarkable that so archaic 
a form should have been preserved (except in 13 ) only in two words and 
those in quite late passages. However we have no better explanation to offer 
in place of Barth's. 

Pinally we cannot deny tlie possibility, in some cases, of Bai'th's explana- 
tion of the 1 in compound proper names like &c. (see above), as duo to 

the analogy of terms of relationship with nominative in 1 . But this in no 
way militates against the view expressed above, that in some very old 
names, like &c., the original common nominative sign has 

simply been preserved. 

^ Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verlaler AhhdngigJceU stehenden 
Nome^is im alttest Rebr. 3 Helsingtom, 1906, p. 54. 

2 The name formerly regarded as a compound of = name 

and is better explained with Pratorius, ZDMQ, 1903, p. 777, as a name of 
.lifection, for i)K [but see Driver on i S i“]; similarly, 

according to Pratorius, ^t5!ina = ^S mnSl and many others. 
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Remains of Early Case-endings 

The instances found are : 

[a) Of the ending *'?? his ass^s colt, Gn 49^^ ; / 

that haretli the flock, Zo ii^^(cf. the preceding 

dweller in the bush, Dt 33’® (on cf. below Jer Oh®); 

appended to the feminine '^'helher stolen by dcty or 

stolen by nigltt, Gn 31®^ (in prose, hut in very emphatic spieech); 
D|^D ‘’n^i)D fllena iustitiae^ Is W of ^peoyle, La (on 

the retraction of the tone hefoie a following tone-sj liable, cf, § 29 0; 
in the same verse the second ’’nil and see helow, follow the 

example of although no tone-syllahle follows; cf. also Ho 10^^ 
helow); after the order of Melchizedeh, i//* iio*^; cf. 

also 113^, Jer49^®^. To the same category belong the rather numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the construct state 
iPid its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent 
relation, e. g. 0^25 she that was great among the natioiis, 

ftrincess among the iwovinces, La that loreth to 

tread, TLo 10^^ ] cf. also Jer 49^*’'”', Ob®. — In Ex 15® can only 
he so explained if it is a vocative referring to nin'’, but perhaps we 
should read as predicate to 

Furthex', the Hireq compaginis is found xvith certain particles which 
are really also nouns in the constr, st,, as (r=rib^.t) except, ‘'p? 
(poetical for fP) from, not, not (thrice in the formula 
"liy am, and there is none else beside me ; but many take the 

*»_ as a suffix here), Is 47®-^®, Zp 2^®. [The above are all the cases in 
which this is attached to independent words in the O.T.; it 
occurs, however, besides] in compound px’oper names (again attached 
to the constr, sti), as (Icing of righteousness), (man of 

God), (favour of God), and others (cf. also the Punic name 

Hannibal, i. e. favour of Ba\d). 

Otherwise than in the constr, st, the Hireq compaginis is only found 
in participial forms, evidently with the object of giving them more 
dignity, just as in the case of the construct forms in i We must 
distinguish, however, between passages in which the participle never- 
theless does stand in close connexion, as Gn 49^^ Is 22^® and ‘‘ppH, 
also in impassioned speech), Mi 7^^ (probably influenced by Dt 33^®), 

loi®, 1 13"; and passages" in which the % added to the participle 
"with the article merely serves as an ornamental device of poetic style, 
e, g. ill the late Psalms, (on verse 8 see n), 114®, 123! 

In K^tMVa XhQ termination % also occurs four times in i.e. pi 

Jer lo^b 2 2 23 (before a), Ez 27® (before “pg). La 4^1 (before S). The CfrQ always 
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requires for it (or except in Jer 222s ; cf. ibid. ‘TlJipD 

and finally Jer 51^3 KHlu, n 3 ?¥ Q^tb. Perhaps and 

are/omae mixtaej combining the readings &;c. and ( 27 idfmi. 

perf.), &c., but '»J^i|pD maybe merely assimilated to which immediately 

precedes it. ? 

The following are simply textual errors : 2 K 4^® '’niDpnn KHli,, due to the 

preceding and to be read nDVnp as in the Q^re ; ^ 30® (read 2:13® 

(read 116I (read'nn as in five other places). On 

thrice, in Lv 26^2^ cf. § 128 tZ. 


0 (^) Of tlie ending 1 ^ (always with the tone) : in prose only in the 

Pentateuch, hut in elevated style, Gn the heast of the earth 

(=:n^n nm ver. 25) ; similarly in ^|/ 50^°, 79', 104^^-^®, Is gd'-’ (twice), 
Zp 2^^; otherwise only in son of Z^ypor, Nu 23^®; son 

of Beor, Nu 24®*^^; and a fountain of waters 3 114^ 


§ 91 . The Foun tvith Pronominal Suffixes. 

W. Diehl, JDas Pronomen pers. suffixum 2 u. 3 pers. plnr. des Hehr., Giessen, 
1895 ; A. XJngnad, ‘ Das Nomen mit Suffixen im Semit.,' Vienna OrienialJournalj 
XX, p. 167 ff. 


a With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 c) and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the cmistruct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§57 ffi), the forms of the suffixes themselves, 
and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which they 
are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms of the 
flexion of the noun in § 92 ff. Cf. also Paradigm A in the Appendix. 
We are here primarily concerned with the different forms of the 
suffixes when added to the singular, plural, and dual. - 
i) 1, The Suffixes of the singular are — 

With nouns ending in a — 


Vowel. 


Sing. 


I. c. 


M 


m. ^ 
/• ^ 


,m. in, 1 

M/. ? 


Consonant 

*•— my. 

i (n-), in4. his. 

n_, her. 


^ Cf. Kaila, I.c., p. 59 ff. 
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Voioel, 


Consonant. 


c. =1:3 


our. 

m. SD 



/■ 19 

i?Vl 

your. 

m. DH 

1 

\ 

iD 

(poet. 

- eorum. 

\ 

^ /• ?0 (tn) 


earum. 


Eem, I. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes ; C 
the particular forms are used as follows : — 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ^con- 
necting vowels’ from original stem -vowels, see note on § 58/) are generally 
joined to nouns of a peculiar form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in 

a vowel, as and , 

sometimes also to segholate forms ending in i from stems (see § 93 x, y), 
e. g. Dn*''13 the fruit of them, Am 9'^'^ (also Is 37®®, &c.), Jer 29^® (also 

p'lS verse 5) ; cf., moreover, fHsbn Lv and similar examples with 

(Is 3^'^ |i1) Gn 21^®, Ez 13^'^, 16®®. ^ Also in Gn i^i, 4^, Ez Nah 2®, &c., the 
K^ih* perhaps intends the singulai*, &g., but the Masora requires tlie 

plural with defective e. 

(h) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58/) are joined to nouns ending (2 

In a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3rd sing. fern. H 

(for aha) and 2>'>^dplur. D , f , also in the 3rd sing. masc. i (ri), since 

the 6 is contracted from a\]i\;d, and in the pausal form of the incl masc. 

(a modification of original 

The forms with s in the above-mentioned persons are common only with 
nouns in n_ (from stems constr. st. H (cf. § 89/), e. g. (from 
sadaihu) Ms field , nby tts leaf Is 1®^; appearance thereof Lv 13^ (from 

mar'*ailid ; on the S^ghol see k) ; but her field. The orthographic retention 
of the *», e. g. gives to many forms the appearance of plurals ; 

see the instances in § 93 ss. 

Apart from these forms the connecting vowel e in the 3rd pers. occurs 
only in isolated cases; Ms light, Jb 25®; after its kind, Gn 

1+12 times] ; Na 1^® ; in Jii 192^ read as in vv. 2, 25. On the other 

hand in the 2nd sing. fern, and in the 1st plur. are by far the more 

common forms, while 1| ^ are of rare occurrence; see e. — Instead of 

(n5__ in Gn lo”, Jar 29“ &c., cf. 1133, Hsb § 103 ^), Q3_, I3_ 

(with S^ud moUle), if the last consonant of the noun is a guttural, the forms 
are ClD— , f5_> e*g* spirit, thy creator, Is 43^, your 

friend, Jb (on such cases as Hag 2®, see § 10 g). — With IVim 

energicum (cf. § 58 i, and on Tb 5^, &c., cf. § 61 h) occurs in Pr 25^®, 
in principal pause. 

2. Eare or incorrect forms are — ■ 

' Sing, ist pers. *»5-4- Ez 47*^ (certainly only a scribal error, caused 6 

by ^iBb^^Vin verse 6). 

i Also in Jer 15^0 read (according to § 61 h, end) Ho 7® 

probably DnS^ for Dnak, 
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2nd p©i*s, m. in pause e.g. HDSS {thy hanct)j ^ 139^7 24^^! once 

t|3n (cf. the analogous eases in the verbal suffix § 75 U ) ; fern, Ez 5^® 
(in i 653 also for probably is intended), Jer 

116^®, 135® (corresponding to the Ai’ainaic suffix of the 2nd fern. sing. ; on the 
%vholly abnormal n 54 -Na 2^^ ef. Z), '’D? K^ih. 2 K 4®, Cfc 2i3. Also Is 22^, 
Ez 23^^, 2^^. 

3rd pers. rf™ (cf. § 7 c), e.g. Gn 921, 128, 3-21 (always with Q^re 

sb'n^); nm Nu ic^^; nhb Dt ri^Sl Jer 20"^, Na 2^ Q^re; nkp 2 K 19^^ 

lim., for which is read in Is 372S' ^^nd nh^D Gn 49^^ cf. Ex 22®® 
(Q^re “in^D) ; nbD ^ 10®, 27^ K^ih, ; Ez 31-^ &c., im. ; Tlhl^nJjl 

EZ4S'® [altogether fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in 
other books : see Driver, Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 S 2®, 2G]. 

irdfem. H for R (with, the softening of the Ma'ppiq, cf. § 23 7 c, and the 

analogous eases in § 58 pr) occurs repeatedly before B^gliadhk^phath and other 
soft consonants, Ex 9I® (before 1, if the text is right), Lv 13^ (before b), 
Nu I S 1® (unless the infin. with fern, termination, is intended ; 

nh^ follows), Ez 24® (before 3 ), i S 20^®, 2 K 8®, Pr 122s (before ^), Na 3® 
(before ^1), \p 48^^ (before 3), Ez 47^®, Jb si®® twice (before H), Is 21®, ler 20^^ 
(before H), Nu 32^2, Am (before J), Lvb® (before y) ; even inpawse, Lv 12^® 
and Is 23^7, Pr 21®®, also with Zaqeph, Is 45®, Jer 6® (probably), 44^®; on 
Lv 26^ &e., see § 67 y, Cf. also Ez 36®. — Sometimes the Masora 

appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the with feminines as 
a shortening of rin_, e.g. Gn 401® for nn|?, ^33 Pr 78 for nnk; also 
for Dn_ in DjnnB Ho 132, and DDl^ Jb 5^®. The examples, however, 
are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 28^ the reading is simply to be 
emended to and in Zc 4® to nk, Jb 11® to Neh 5^^ to nHQ. [See 

also, after prepositions, § 103 g.'] 

f Blur, ist pers. in pause Jb 22®® (where, however, is certainly 
to bo read) ; cf. Ru 3® [Is 47I®, cf. § 6t c, /i], and so always 33^3 all of us, 
Gn 42I1, &Q. [-cf. 

2nd pers./m. HiD Ez 23^®-^®. 

3rd pers. masc. ^ 17^® (on \D in iD‘'Q in the same verse, and in ^ 58"^ 
see 1) ; Qn_ 2 S 23®, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the 
reading DH^D. Fem. i K ft, Ez 16®® (in pause) ; HJJ- Gn 41®! ; HS-L 

Gn 30^^* Ru 1^®; elsewhere generally in pause (Gn 21®'®, 42®®, Jer 8^, 

Pr 31®®, Jb 39®) ; finally [H as suffix to a noun, only in Is f-t. 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see I, 

2. In the jflural masc, and in the dual the suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending oi the construct 
state (''-5r-, cf. § 89 c^). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is contracted to 
as in the constr. st. without suffixes (so throughout the pliir. and in' 
the poetical suffix of the gri sing, masc.) ; in the 2nd masc. and 
'^vd fem* sing, it is (cf. On the ist ppers, and masc. sing. 
see 2. — Thus there arise the following 
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Suffixes of Flwral Nouns, 


h 


Singular, 

I. c. pause my. 

,m, 1*'— 5 poet. ^n'’4“ liis. 

3-{/.n- Ur. 


I. 


"1 

3-i 


Plural, 
c. ^^'’4. 

m. 05*’ — >1 

/. i?C [ 


our, 

ycur. 


m. ^D''— j 

/• 


poet, to’’ 


* their. 


Thus tlie original is (a) contracted in the ^rd sing. masc. i 
^n'’4- and throughout the as &c.; (h) retained 

unchanged in the ist sing. '’D^D, the real suffix-ending (see h) being 
united with the final Yddh of the ending'*—; and in the 2nd fern, 
sing. with a helping- Hireq after the Yodh. On the other hand 

(c) the YSdJi of W is lost in pronunciation and the d lengthened to d 
in the ^rd masc. sing. i. e. sUsaw (pronounced susd-u).^ The 

znd masc. sing. and the ^rd fern. sing. H'WD were formerly 

also explained here as having really lost the and modified the a of 
sitsaJcd, sdsahd to S^gJidl; but cf. the view now given in g and 7 c. 


Eem. I. As represents susai-nu., so^‘’p^D and represent susai-ka, fc 

susai-Mj and the use of S^ghol instead of the more regular Sere is to be explained 
from the character of the following syllable, — so P. Haupt who points to 
as compared with iin&pV In support of the view formerly adopted 
by us that the *• is only orthographically retained, too much stress must not 
be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted,^ thereby causing confusion 
in an unpointed text with the singular noun. A number of the examples 
which follow may be due to an erroneous assumption that the noun is a plural, 
where in reality it is a singular, and others may be incorrect readings. Of. 
thy ways (probably is intended). Ex 33^3^ Jos i®, ip ; for other 

examples, see Jos hut in i Oh 6^° always Juip®, 

I K 8^9, Is 58^^, ^ 11^41.43.08 (probably, however, in all these cases the sing, 
is intended) ; HlDi^ Nu 30® ; nnSD Jer 19®, 49^"^ ; ^ 

orthographic omission of the ^ before suffixes of. also for his friends, 

I S 3o2Sj Pr 29^® ; Jb 42^^ (but it is possible to explain it here as a collective 
singular) ; our iniquities^ Is 64®-®, Jer 14 *^ ; Ex 10®, Keh 10^ from 
which is always written defectively) ; Dppp? Nu 29®® ; Jer 44® ; 5?'!'* 

134^; Dn5'’?pb after their kinds, Gn (but see c), cf, 4^ and Na 2®. The 

^ In the papyrus of the decalogue from the Fayyum, line 16, occurs 

for Ex 2o^h Gall, ZAW. 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication 

that the traditional forms of the noun-suffix I** or *| represent aiu or eu. 

P. Haupt aptly compares the Greek use of the subscript (a). 

2 So in the M§Sa' inscription, 1. 22 its towers (along with iU 

gates). Can it have been the rule to omit ** after the termination 6 th ^ Cf. 
below, n. 
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defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc, sm^. •!_, which in 
(/re is almost always changed to e.g. Ms arrows, \p 58^, Q^re 

On only three times cf. § 135 n 

I 2. Unusual forms (hut for the most part probably only scribal errors) are — 
Sing. 2nd pers. fern T|^_ (after ham I Ec which has become 

stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable ; cf. Belitzsch 
on the passage) ; (cf. Syr. '>3_) 2 K 4^, and in K^th., ip 103^"®, 

in pause). — In Ez 16^^ (so in 6^) occurs with an infin. 

en(iing in ni, the ni being therefore treated as a plural ending ; similarl}^ 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending n=l (Nu 14®^, 
Is 54^, Jer 3®, Ez 16^^^ 23’^, as well as in 16^0 Q^re, and Zp 320), with the ending 
zth (Lv 5^^, reading inTOH), and even with the ordinary feminine ending ath ; 
Is 47^®, Ez 35^^, ^ 9^^, Ezr 9^®.— Wholly abnormal is n55^55p thy messengers, 
Na 2^^, evidently a case of dittography of the following H : read 

3rd masc. Hb 310, Jb 2423 ; i S 3026, Ez 4317, Na 2^ ; '»m (a 

purely Aramaic form) ip — 3rd fern. Ez 41^®. 

Plm\ The strange 2nd loers. masc. (with %, so Qimhi ; cf. Norzi) 

Jer 253^, is probably a mixed form combining and 

njD V 13^0. 

3rd masc. nDn'»__ Ez 40^3 ; fern. njn'’__ Ez 

3. The termination ^ (also with the dual, e.g. ip 58'^, 59^®)? hhe and 
occurs with the noun (as with the verb, § 58 g) almost exclusively in 
the later poets [viz. with a substantive in the singular, \p i/o.io^ gg?, 
59^^j 89^®; with a dual or plural, Dt 322'?-32.37.s8^ ^^29^ 2^‘^, 11'^, 35^3, 49^2^ 58'^, 

59^^, 733*7^ 83^2.12^ 140^*10, Jb 2723 ; after prepositions, see § 103 /, 0, notes], and 
cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic language. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are revivals of really old 
forms. That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the evi- 
dently intentional accumulation of them, e. g. in Ex ip 23*^, and 140^-^°, 

and also by the fact observed by Diehl (see the heading of this section) that 
in Ex 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Dt 32 only as noun suffixes, 

7?l 3. It is clear and beyond doubt tliat tbe Y6dh in these suffixes 

with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to tlie ending of the construct 
state of tbe masculine plural. Yet tbe consciousness of tins fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of tbe striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those sioffix-forms which include 
the plural ending ’’-™, even to tbe feminine plural in T]) 

&c.), so that in reality tbe result is a double indication of 
tbe plural.^ 

^2- Such is the i*ule : the singular suffix, however (see 5), also occurs with the 
ending (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. ‘'Diip ^132^2 

(unless it be sing, for ‘‘DW, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ‘'rtm 2 K 
6® is for ‘'TOHjn) ; Dt 28®® (treated on the analogy of an infm, ; 


1 See an analogous case in § 87 s. Cf. also the double feminine ending in 
the 3rd smgr, per/, of verbs § 75 i 
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Ez i 6 ® 2 . On tlie other hand (so Baer, Ginsb. ; but Opit. 

\p 119®^, Bn 9® is merely written defectively, like anna’ll according to Baer 

(not Ginsb.) in Pr 1^, &c. In the ^rd plur. the use of the singular suffix is 
even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Biehl, 1 . c., p. 8), 
e. g. dni^^ {their fathers) oftener than Dn'’]nd^ (this only in i El 14^'', and in 
Jer, Ezr, Eeh, and Ch [in i K, Jer, Ezr, however, is more common]) ; 

so always their names, dni“\i'^ their generations. From parallel 

passages like 2822^® compared with 18^®, Is 2^ with Mi 4®, it appears that 
in many cases the longer form in DH''— can only subsequently have taken 
the place of d_. 

4:. The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun O 
with suffixes is based u|)on a monosyllabic noun with one unchangeable 
vowel, "With regard to the ending n_ in the constr, st. of the fem. 
it should be further remarked that the short d of this ending is only 
retained before the grave suffixes dd and jd J before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to u. 


Bing. I. 

com. 

Singular. 

Masculine, 
a horse. 

'’p^D my horse. 

Feminine. 
np^D a mai'e. 

*’dp^p qny mare. 


m. 

^[p^D thy horse. 

thy ma7'e. 

/■ 

thy horse. 

^dd^p t%y mare. 


m. 

id^D equus eius {smis). 

Idp^ld equa ems {sua). 

3i 

/■ 

dp^D equus eius {suits). 

ddp^p equa eius {sua). 

Plur. I. 

com. 

our horse. 

^3np^p our mare. 

H 

m. 

dpp^p your horse. 

Dpdp^p your mare. 

j- 

Ipp^p your horse. 

fppp^p your mare. 

. j 

m. 

dp^D equus eorum {situs). 

ddp^p equa eorum (sua). 


>/• 

jp^D equus earitm (^suics). 

fdp^ip equa earum (sua). 

Bing. I. 

corn. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 
d’'p^D horses. 

. '»p^D Tny horses. 

Feminine. 
nid^D mares. 

my mares. 

2 . . 

im. 

thy horses. 

^'’nid^p thy mares. 

i/. 

thy horses. 

Tj^nid^p thy maizes. 


jm. 

Vp^D equi eius {sui). 

Vnid^p equae eius (suae). 

3* 


n'’p^D equi ems {sui). 

n^'nid^p eqtiae eius {suae). 

Plur, I . 

com. 

, our horses. 

^3^niD^p our mares. 


/m. 

Dd’^p^lp your ho7'ses. 

dd'^did^D your mares. 

,■ 2 .. 

I/- 

fd‘'p^p your horses. 

Ip'^riid^D your mai'cs. 


jm. 

equi eorum {sui). 

dn'^nip^D equae eorum {sua^. 

3* 

!/• 

jn‘’p^p equi earum {sui). 

tn'did^D eqitae earum {sicae). 
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§ 92 . Vowel Changes in the Noun, 

d 1. Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, (6) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(c) by the plural and dual terminations, wbetlier in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive of 
a noun or stiffix). 

5 2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 

one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be throAvn upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise : — 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one jplace-^ as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings 11^ and are affixed, as 
well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in dissyllabic 
nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable (which was 
lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, 
the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable 
is retained as being now the pretonic vowel ; e. g. (ground- 

form dabdr)^ plur. ; with a light suffix beginning with a vowel, 
plur. &c.; fj53 wing, dual With an 

unchangeable vowel in the second syllable : overseer, plur. ; 

with the suffix of the sing. , &c.; wdth the suff, of the 

plur. ''Ti??, <S^c. With an unchangeable vowel in the first 

syllable : bSiy eternity, plur, with suffi\ &c.^ 

C But in paitirciples of the form with tone-lengthened e (originally 

t) in the second syllable, the e regularly becomes mobile before 
a tone-bearing affix, e.g. enemy, plur. with &c. 

Likewise in words of the form &c. (with e in the second 

syllable; d, I, i and e.g. 3^^ dumb, plur. 

(f (b) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the follorving word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr, st, plur. or dual, is moved forward 
two ffiaces within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes ^^wd^ while the vowel of the 
first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. the ivords 

of the !peoffile, yout words, their words (in all which 

instances the I of the first syllable is attenuated from an original d). 


^ The participles mpM Bt 30^ in'!? 2 S 14^^^ and some plurals of the 
participle Niph, ofYerbs^?^^5 form an exception j of. § 93 00 , 
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In the segholate forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is e 
appended to the ground-form C’Sbp my king, w| 3 p, &C.) ; on the other hand» 
before the endings d'’_, Hi (sometimes also before a Qames regularly 

occurs/ before which the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal SHcd 
nid!?p). This Qames (on which cl § a) remains even before the 
light suffixes, when attached to the plur, masc. 

the other hand, the constr. st plur. and dual, regularly, according to d, has 
the form with grave suflix **0^1 from folding-doors, 

(c) Before the mobile which precedes the suffix ^ when 

following a consonant, the a-^sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. ^ 9 ^, &c. (on the 

forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93 qq) ; but before the grave 
suffixes and JJ-t- in the same position it reverts to its original 
shortness, as {d^bhdrJchem), &c. In the same way the tone- 

lengthened d or e of the second syllable in the constr, st. sing, also 
becomes short again, since the constr, st, resigns the principal tone to 
the following word, e. g. (from *^¥5). 

Rem. Tbe Hasora (cf. Biqduqe harifamim, p. 3?) reckons thirteen words ^ 
which retain Qames in the constr, st, some of which had originally d and ® 
therefore need not be considered. On the other hand, d^^^ or I K 76, 

Ez 40^®, &c, (in spite of the constr. st. plur. ; .Hddp ^ 65*^, Pr 25^® j d^D 

I S 1 3®® (so Baer, but ed, Mant., Q-insburg, &c. d?p) ; Ezr 8^® and JjTip 

Pr 18^® are very peculiar. 

8. The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine no%on$ (§ 95) are Ii 
not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine 
either the original vowels have been retained, or they have already 
become 

Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g, which take place according i 
to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also 
be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which 
requires in each case an investigation- of the original form of the words in 

question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the n of stems 
before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of stems in such cases as 'pH, &c. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is A' 
that in a verb when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two 

changeable vowels which becomes S^wd uoun, 

the first (11^^ ni'n , d'-ni’^), cf. § 27. 3. ~ 


^ Eor the rare exceptions see § 93 I and § 97/, note 2, 
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§ 93. Paradigms of Masmline Nouns} 

Cl Masculine nouns fiom the -simple stem may, as regards their form 
and the vowel changes coimected with it, be divided into four classes. 
A synopsis of them is given on pp. 264, 265, and they are further 
explained below. Two general remarks may be premised : 

{a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§122 A) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. sw(yrf like m. 

Icmg, except that in the they usually take the termination ; 

thus eonstr, (and so always before suffixes^ see § 95). 

b (b) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained even before the light sufExes as a lengthened 
pretonic vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending 
All suffixes, except 15 , dn, fn (Cld'’—, are 

called light. Of. § 92 r. 


Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 264, 265). 


C 1. Paradigm I compidses the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84^ 
ft-c). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the ground- 
forms, malk, sijghr, quds have been developed by the adoption of a 
helping S^ghol te (with d modified to e), 'IdD (% lengthened to e), 
{d lengthened to d)^ The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S^ghol, have a helfm g Pathuh, on account of the middle {ff) 
or final guttural ((?). In all these cases the eonstr. st. sing, coincides 
exactly with the absolute. The singular suffixes are added to the 
ground-foim ) but in c andjf an o takes the place of the original 'W-, 
and in cl and / the guttural requires a repetition of the d and 6 in the 
form of a EaiepJi (' 1 ^- 3 ., ; before a following S^wd^ this Ilatepi 

passes into a simple helping vowel (d, 0), according to § 28 c; hence 
&c. 

d In the plural an a-sound almost always ajDpears before the tone- 
beanng affix d''__ (on the analogy of forms with original a in the 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew 
declensioi^ is supplied by E. Konig in his BisL^krif. Lehrgeb, der hebr. Snr 

11. I, p. I n. ^ 

^ According to P. Haupt ‘The book of Nahum ^ in the Journ. of Uhl. Lit, 
1907, p. 29, the e in nSD and the 0 in are not long but accented, and 

hence to be pronounced a theory unknown at any rate to the 

Jewish grammamns. 
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second syllable; cf. § 84^ a), in the form of a pretonic whilst 

the short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal The original 

a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct state , so that the 
short vowel nnder the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. 
The omission of Dages in a following Begadhcfyliatli not 

&c.) is due to the loss of a vowel between b and : 3 . On the other 
hands the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the form 
of the construct state, — The ending of the absolute state of the dual 
is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and but cf. Ic), 
The construct state of the dual is generally the same as that of the 
plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and t (§ 84^ c, y 0 
and h) ; the ground forms maut and zait are always contracted to moth, 
zUli, except in the absol. sing., where u and i are changed into the 
corresponding consonants 1 and *». 

Paradigm i exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. 
sing, (ground-form saut). 

Paradigm ^ is a formation from a stem T\"b (§ 84® c, c). 

Paradigms Z, m, n are forms from stems and hence (see § 6 "] a) f 
originally biliteral, gam, Hm, hiiq, with the regular lengthening to 
pzi. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs takes place in the second radical, e, g. 

&c. (see § 84^ c, 13 ). 

Bemarks. 

I. A. On I. a and d (gi'ound-form qatl). In pause the Ml lengthening to 
generally takes place, thus DIB mneijard, lyS, yi| seed (from yil), and so 
always (except f 48^^), in 1**1 K earth with the article, according to § 35 0 

(cf. also in the LXX the forms AjSeA, for !^ 5 D, However, the 

form with e is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in d, e.g. 
together with IDH ; and very frequently only the form with S^ghol, c. g. 

gfras.9, HX?. perpetuity, tiOB a wonder, righteousness, d'lp the East, 
help, &e. — ^With two S^ghdls, although with a middle guttural, we find 
bread (in pause Dnb) and dni womb (in pause Dn"]), besides dHT J u 530 (in pause 
dn^). A helping S^gJiol always stands before a final K, as (with 

sujf. ^13 (^Iso written except in see v. 

B. The consir. st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Sometimes, Ji 
liowevei’, under the influence of a final guttural ord, Pathali appears in the 
second syllable as the principal vowel (see below, s), e.g. “idS ip iS^S; ynj 
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Paradigms of 

I. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

Sing* absolute 


nsD 


pi . 

nsj 

!? 5 ?a 


(IHng) 

(looTc) 

(sanctuary) 

(a youth) 

(perpetuity) 

(work) 

„ construct 


nsD 


if: 

nf: 

bvi 

with light suff* 


'l?p 

'^13 

'ni?3. 

'ns? 

'Sj?3 

• TZir 



31 ?? 

3F1? 


3 ns? 


,, with grave suff* 


Danap 




naSya 

V; TIT 

Flur, absolute 

D'aijD 

* T S 

DnSD 

•^T : 



• T : 

n'bya 

• T : 

5, construct 

'giip 

nap 


nyj. 


'bya 

•• ri‘j 

j, with light suff. 


nap 

[’Fli?:] 


y j 


,j 'loith grave suff. 

D3^j!>D 

Djnap 

D5''^nij 

D3'~W 


05 '.^J?a 

Dual absolute 



D'Snn 

: T 





[feet) 

(two heaps) 

(loins) 

(sandals) 




[proper name,] 




„ construct 



’»3nD 

; T 

'bj?3_ 






II. 




a. 

h. 

C. 

d. 

e. 


Sing, absolute 

^Tl 

T T 

can 

m 

303 

asn 

•• T 



(word) 

(loise) 

(an Old man) (shoulder) 

(court) 

[Md) 

j, construct 


nan 





„ with light s%ff. 

•t : 

'>Dan 


• 'SD? 


'IF 



^pan 




33F 

5 , tvith grave siff. 

03233 

napan 





Flur. absolute 

D''13'!I 

n'pan 




DPS 

„ construct 


^ppn 

'?.pt 



'?a 

„ with light suff. 

nnn 

T : 

'pan 



mn ■ 

pa 

,, with grave suff. 

Dsna'it 

na'pan 

05''3P! 



03'?a 

Dual absolute 

d;£j3 


D' 31 .' 





(wings) 

Qoins) 

(thighs) 



[face) 

„ construct 

^§53 
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I. 


9- 

k 

i. 

k 

1 

m. 

n. 

nin 

nn 

Dil2? 


d** 

T 

m 

ph 

{death) 

(olive) 

(ivhip) 

(^fruit) 

(sea) 

(mother) 

(statute) 

ni» 

nn 

toiB' 

na 

d** d** 

d^ 

■PO 

'nto 


llpity 

IVTS 



'ipn 







"li?? 

DDnto 

D3nn 

V : r* 

n2iDW 

•• : 1 

asna 

ddp: 

dam 

D:pn 

[D^nto] 

D^nn 


D'''»na 

• t: 

D'S: 


d'pn 

'ri^» 

'’DM 

•»Di^ 

Mil 


n)m 

'ijn 


‘»n\t 


(kids) 


•>riidK 

'Sn 






dd'^nipist 

DS'iSn 





d;!? 

d^l^ 



(eyes) 

<?a2/s, 

(cheeks) 

(hands) 

(teeth) 




biduum) 









''#5 




III. 




IV. 



a. 

h. 

c. 

a. 

L 

c. 


2)k 

nth 

n'pa 


Ddd 

T : 

(eternity) 

(enemy) 

(seer) 

(overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

th\)} 


mh 

n'-pd 

MS 

dns 

T : 

'''oh^'S 


nh 



'dna 

• T ; 



^I'n 



'^m 


ddd^ 

aat'n 

ddTi^d 


■ dddnd • 

D'dijiy 

* ^ j 

• ; 1 

dnh 

Dn'»pa 


[D'anii 


•• : 1 


'’Ti?? 


['5??] ■ 



nh 



['5?|] 

dd'dbijJ 


donh 

nyy\>B 

D3'»3» 

P?'5P?] 


d‘'5tkD 

•- : 1 





(pair of tongs) 

(balance) 


(two weeks) 




‘'mo 
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(only in Nu ii^ before Maqqeph), inn Ju 3^^ (but Ct 3* Tin), nPlD as 
■well as Jjnt, &c. ; cf., moreover, ntlp 2 K 12'’ (for nng, *»/!»• constr. from Hp^). 

i C. The n ^ locale is, according to § 90 i, regularly added to the already 
developed form, e.g. ^ 116^^*^®: nnn^H Gn 19®, to the door ; but also with 
a firmly closed syllable n |33 Ex 40^^ j under the influence of a guttural or 
rnin, np§, in pause (cf. nntE I Ch 14^®, from “|)|). 

h 35 . The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but 
forms with middle guttural take Haieph-Paihah instead of the S^wd qiiiescens ; 

, &c. (but also 'pn^, ^ rather large number of tjfdfZ-forms, 

however, before suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and 
dual, the d of the first syllable is attenuated to thus my ivomb, • 

so in uta, nn6, nni, p'lf, -inp, nnp, Wi, and 

many others. In some cases of this kind besides the form with d there most 
probably existed another with original i in the first syllable ; thus certainly 
with beside beside n^ 3 , &o. (According to the Diqduqe ha-famm, 

§ 36, the absolute st. in such cases takes e, the constr. 5 ; cf. *Tl 3 ISTu 30^ (absol.) 
and 30^0 (^constr.) ; Lv 24^® (absol.) and 15^ Am 6® (constr.). According 
to this theory 2 (so the best authorities) Is 9® would be the constr. st.j 
although the accentuation requires an absol. st.) — A weakening of the firmly 
closed syllable occurs in &c. from and Dt 15^^, 16^®, in both 
cases evidently owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the 
stem. With S^ghol for i : &c. 

L E. In the plural the termination T\S is found as well as d** , e. g. 

nidi's? together with D'’^D 3 (Ez 132® [but read d'’^sn ; see comm.])' ko.] 
constr. st. Other nouns have only the ending fiV, e.g. Hilling, constr. 

from Without Qames before the ending D** we find D'^pni 

(bowels) mercy. On the numerals twenty, &c., cf. § 97/, note 2. More- 

over a is not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima 
in &c., properly thy happiness 1 (a word which is only used in the constr. 

st pi. and at an early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection). 

M E. In the constr. st. plural sl firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e.g. dn’^^pd Gn 4225-33 ; ct 8® (‘'Dp^'l ^ 76^) ; WD 
Ez 17®; Is 5^®, and so always in d 5 '’ 5 p 3 Nu 29S9, dn'' 3 D 3 ^ 16"*, &e. (on 
the other hand, according to the best authorities 7wt in '’^pn Is 55®, &c., 
though in ip 10743 Ginsburg reads ; cf. § 46 d. Even with a middle 

guttural /Hyi/p Est ii7.20^ — attenuation of d to ^ also occurs sometimes 
in this form (see above, k), e.g. ‘'npt, &c., even '•‘ 1^31 Is 57^ beside nb’’ 
Ho 1®, &c. * ’ * ’* * " 

?l G. In the dual absol beside forms like d)^5l/ee^, with suff. &c. 

thousand, sandals, D] 51 p knees (a attenuated to constr. st. '’p’lp 

with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes ’'p'lp, &c. (cf., however, 

Ju 7®), forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence of the 


According to M. Lambert, BEJ. 1896, p. 2 1, a tends to remain with labials * 
masculines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines. ' 

p-obably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted 

orat any rate not consistently carried out j cf. Kdnig, Lehrgeb., it 22. 
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tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form : so Kdnig, Lehrgcd.j 
ii. 17), as horns, with suff. (Dn 8^ j elsewhere always 

&c.)j and so always constr, st folding-doors, C^) 

way. 

2. On Paradigms h and e. With a final K rejected (but retained ortho- 0 

graphically) we find KDH sin. An initial guttural before suinxes generally 
receives B^gMl instead ck the original i, e.g, '’{jbn, , &c., so in the consi 7 \ st. 

plur. &e. ; KDH forms ‘’KDH 2 K lo®^, &c.J retaining the Qames of D'’KDn 

before the weak K. — The pausal forms and (out of pause always 
“ino, D5|^) go back to by-forms 'T\h^ On {constr. st. plur. of 

Pr 2 7^®, cf, § 20 /i I sycamores, without Qames before the termination 

D^_ (see above, 1 ), is probably from the sing. found in the Misna. 

3. On Paradigms c and /. occurs in Pr 22®^ without a helping vowel; p 

with a middle guttural &c., but with H also in* 3 ; with a final 

guttural yilij &C.J but with K, ; with a firmly closed syllable ‘'BD^ 

Mi 7b ~ " 

Before suffixes the original w sometimes reappears in the sing., e. g. ([ 
{\p 150®) beside from ^*13 greatness', (with Dages forte dirimens, and 
the u repeated in the form of a Bafeph-Qames, cf. § 10 /i) Is 9®, &c. ; 

Ez 2 2^^. — Correspondintg to the form podl^khem we find Ho 

even without a middle guttural; similarly '5 (so Jablonski and Opitius) 

I K 12^0, 2 Ch lo^^j from J^p Uiile finger ; but the better reading is, no doubt, 
*'|Dp (so ed. Mant., Uhe p proleptically assuming the vowel of the following 
syllable ' ; Kbnig, Lehrgeh., ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with Kbnig, 
from |bp, not giitiin, as Brockelmann quotes him, in Gnmdriss, p. 103. The 
reading '»3Dp (Baer and Ginsburg) is jprobably not due to a confusion of the 

• t; fr 

above two readings, but is merely intended to mark the vowel expressly 
as 0. In the forms Is 1®^ (for and Is 52^^ (for ilKE i S 28^^), 
the lengthening of the original ti to 6 has been retained even before the suffix ; 
cl* § and § 74/4 (DpK'jibH Gn 3220),— In the same way 0 remains before 

n locale, e.g. Gn iS®, 24®"^, &c. Dissimilation of the vowel (or 

a by-form Hpl?) seems to occur in Ez 46®, for *inpj. 

In the ahsol. st.plur. the original w generally becomes S^wd before the Qames, ?"* 
e. g. from “Ip'H morning, ivorhs, d**nD“) toces, Imidfuls (constr. 

st. "hvp Ez 13I®) ; on the other hand, -with an initial guttural the t4-soiind re- 
appears as Haiepli Qames, e. g. months, gazelles, flin’lK ways ; and 

so even without an initial guttural, the threshing-floors, i S 23^ Jo 2^^ ; 

D‘*t^“]p sanctuarks, and roots (qodhasim. See., with 0 for ) ; also ‘>^1p 

[but '^'’^‘IP., once 'pi, where, however, the reading frequently fluctuates 

between 'p* and 'p ; with the article 'pH 'pB ''pV according to Baer and 

r t: t:- > ■Ti-’ t:-’ < 

Ginsburg. On these forms cf. especially § 9 From pnk tent, both 
and D'’i 5 n^ (cf. § 23 /4 and above) are found ; with light suffixes 
&c.; so from ITlk PjHhpk (also '•inh"]^) — hence only with initial 
^ on account of its weak articulation* {K6nig, Lehrgeb.,ii. 45). It seems that 
by tliese different ways of writing a distinction w’as intended between the 
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plural of nniX caramn, and of %oay ; however, JliH'IK is also found in 
the former sense (in constr. si, Jb 6^^) and JliniK in the latter (e.g. Jb 13^7 
according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi) ; cf. also 2 Ch 8^® 

X^iA, ('5N Q^re), — The constr, si, plural of flriB thumb is TliynB Ju as if from 
T,’ * . * 

a sing. fnS: of rljb brightness^ Is 59® Dinb| (on these 2®/oZ-forms, cf. #).— -If 

Pr 25^1 is not dual but plural (see the lexicon) it is then analogous to 
the examples, given in I and 0, of plurals without a pretonic Qames ; cf. D‘’ 3 D|l 
pistachio nuts j probably from a sing. njD|l. According to Barth, ZJDMG, xlii, 
345 f. is a sing. the ground-form of njSK, with suffix). 

In the constr, sf. plur. the only example with original u is ^ 31^^ ; other- 
wise like *>Mp, &c. 

S 4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, 
as is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, 
§ 84® e). Thus (a) of the form honeij, little ; in pause, 

; 151 (as constr, st,, see above, h), xp 1 8^® (elsewhere always ll?!)? 
infinitives like (§ 45 c ; on nnp, see above, h) ; shoulder, d being 

modified to e (but in pause D 5 _^) ; locative also Ho 6®. With 

suffixes in the usual manner i^s3.?5 ^^n infin. with suffix, 

therefore not On the other hand, the d is retained in the plur, absol, 

by sharpening the final consonant ; {constr. marshes, D‘'D'in 

myrtles, D'lJJJD /etc. 

t (^) Of the form ; ^^3 a well, wolf, &c.^ ; locative with suff. 

'•dijt*; but constr, nn| 5 ? 3 ; on the infin' constr, T\m, 

cf. §76&. 

(c) of the form pbp : stench (with suff. just as occurs in 

ler 4'’' along with the constr, si. 74 ® ; cf, for the Dagel, § 20 h), perhaps 

also nation, pi. 

U 5» Paradigms g-i comprise the segholate forms with middle 1 or s (a) of the 
form qdtl with Wdw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original d is 
almost always lengthened to d (Paradigm g), thus jllD [IK vanity, b)V iniquity, 

^ ^ VT? VT ^ VT 

'SjliR midst ; with final falsehood ; cf. however, also nil space. In the 

constr. St. contraction always occurs, fllD, &c. (from original maut), and like- 
wise before suffixes IfliD, &c. Exception, as constr, st. Ez 28^® (according 

to Qinihi) and with suff. \b]§. The contraction remains also in all cases in 
the plural (but see below, lo). 

X) {b) Of the form qdtt with consonantal Yodh (Paradigm h). With final ^ 
(also •' 5 ), in Is 40^ , in the constr. st. (also absol. Zc 14"^) ^'*3 (also ’•5) ; 

plur. 2 K 2^® and XzG^ 'xHh. according to Baer i. e. doubtless DIKS 
(cf. Ez 35®; according to another reading [and so Ginsburg] 

1 The proposal of Haupt {SBOT. ‘Proverbs p. 34, 1 . 44 ff.) to read 1 ^ 3 ^ 

&c,, does not seem to be warranted. The case here is quite different from 
that in Pr where the Masora requires OHKJR ^ no doubt on the analogy of 
1553, &c. , for , which was probably intended, see § 63 m. 
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i. e. doubtless but in Q«re, and all other passages, The uneon- 

tracted form, (in the absol, st with helping Hireq) remains also before n_ 
locale, e. g. HH'JH (but in the constr, sL e. g. np'’5)* — 49^^ 

is peculiar, so also Is 10^'^ (from — In the plw'al ahsol, uncontracted 

forms occur, like hosts, springs, young asses, he-goats, 

&c. ; as constr. st. Pr for n^TV, 

(c) With the contraction of the 1 and •> even in the alsoL st. sing. (Para- W 
digm i). In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable 
throughout; thus from the ground-form qdtl : ai'’ (cf., however, § 96), 

&c. ; with middle Yodh, ^'’n i Ch 9^® (elsewhere Is 21^^ (else- 

where in prose see above, § 90/); from the ground -form gUl, 

T*J) (see, however, § 96) ; from the ground- form qutl, 1^3 ^ &c. The 

plurals a'’‘in pots, a'’iJJ^ streets, ani^ oxen, have a strong formation (but for 
a'^nin i S 13® read a‘’'lin as in 14^^). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle 
K also belong to this class, such as head (obscured from == ra'^', see 
§ 96) and sheep. 

6. On Paradigm k : segholate forms from n"7 stems. Besides the formations iV 
mentioned in § 84® c, e, like naij &c., and Ez 47®, with the original 1 
resolved, according to § 24 d (cf. the constr. plur. '•1311 clefts, Ob ®, &c., and 
ends, 1^48^1, &c., where the 1 becomes again a strong consonant,^ from 1311 and 
•lifp or 5l3n and ^X|2), there occur also (a) commonly, of the ground -form Q:ad, 
forms like nS, , ‘*n?, inpawse n|, ‘>n^ (cf. 

§ 29 m), but '’1^ Ju 14^® ; with suffixes (attenuated frompdrpo), f 6®, 
but also &c.; before a grave suffix Dn‘'“]3,but also Plur. 

above, 0, and ; with softening of the 

to K (as elsewhere in Jer 38^^ for which there is in verse ii, 

according to § 8 2 Gh 17^^, cf, 26"^ K^th.; probably in 

from **‘131 and ; also ^ K^th., divided into two words by the 

Masora, is to be referred to a sing. '»3bn hapless) : jeiuels, Ct 7^ (from 

lambs, Is 40^^ (from **Sd) ; but instead of D'’h^nB and (from 

’’HS and ^ 2 S) the Masora requires and ; dual : constr. st 

■‘‘’n!?, with swjf. &c. On door, cf. § 95/, and on such formations 

generally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in 18S7, p. 603 ffi, and Nominal- 

(isolated nouns), p. I ffi 

(t) From the ground-form qitl, ''^n half, in pause ‘•l^rij with suffi &c. — y 

From stems with middle Wdw arise such forms as (from *iwy), 
ship, plur. d'’^5;§j d'^^^h &;c. ; instead of the extraordinary plur. d**!^ hTu 24^^ read 
with the Samaritan d'^K^lV, and for D**^B Ez 30® read probably with Oornill 

, V ■ .< ' ■■ .< 

(c) From the ground-form qutt sometimes forms like ^113 (from tuMo, ^ 
biXhio), sometimes like ''bn j *>311, and even without an initial guttural '’S'* ^ 

^ ISTQldeke, Beiirdge, p. 58 : the direct or indirect retention of this 1 is hardly 
a feature of early Hebrew, The true Hebrew forms from would be 
the aramaizing forms nliyp. 
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(also 'D'’, '•'1?), 'NT, &C.J injpcttise '5?h,&c., with plur. 

From ’’Dy h'anch, there occurs in ^ 104^2 the plur. (analogous to Q'jNnQ 

&G., see above, x) ; the KHh. evidently intends d'NDy (so Opitius and others). 
Dual, with suff. Nu24'^, bucket {from , for 'bT), more correctly, with the 
Masora, l^b^ with Munah for Metheg. This unusual Metheg is to be treated 
as following the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 9 -y. 

ClCl y. On Paradigms l~n : segholate forms from stems j]"]) (see § 84® c, 0 ). 

{a) In the qatl-f orm the d of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
iti the absol, st, sing, as in (so also in the consir, st, except in the combina- 
tion the Bed sea; and even before Maqqeph, nbpn“D' the salt sea), 

sometimes it remains short, e. g. DQ morsel, dy people, but even these forma- 
tions generally have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e. g. dyn). 
Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms like dhlb 
d'n^ or, with compensatory lengthening, d'^T In the constr. st. 'H living 

(in the plural d'^H also a substantive, life), and 'T sufficiency, are contracted to 
'n ^ and 'T. Asa locative form notice DTH to the mountain, G-n 14^^^ (see § 27 g) 
beside nTnn , The stem is expanded to a triliteral form in •'TTH (unless it is 
simply derived from a b>-form TTH on the analogy of qdtdl-forms) Jer 
(but in 30® for 'TTT read 'TTH) and DTin Gn 14 ® ; plur. constr. '’T'ln Nu 23'^, 
&c. (but only in poetical passages), with suffix, n'TTH Dt S® ; D'pDJ? Ju 5^'^ 
(where, however, read probably “^pyS), Neh 9^2 ; Keh 92^ : elsewhere 

'py, — Before suffixes and in the plur. d is sometimes attenuated to t 
e. g. 'ridj from flB ; d'pD and HisSp (also diSD 2 S 172s) from ?)p. 

Before H d is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e. g. d'Hd traps, 
hh (^) Qifl-formsi fire (with suft*. but cf. also dlD^'N Is 50II), 

favour, &c. ; of a triliteral form, the plur. i(j 77I8. 

(c) qutl-forms : pH, bs totality, before Maqqeph "pH^ “bs, with suffi '[pn, fee., 
with omission of Bages forte (according to § 20 m) always "Tlpn d5pn, but from 
'(V, '*1^, £350, for which '-ty and are also found. ’'ppH,' expanded to 

a triliteral form, Ju 5^5 and Is iq% generally explained as a' secondary form 
abnormal weakening of the d to z, is more probably to be referred 
to a gifl-form ^ Arabic Mqq. 

CC The forms with assimilated middle Nun likewise follow the analogy of 
Paradigms e.g. nose, anger ('pN, dual D)|k, also face) for *anp ; Tjll palate 
for /link, fetters, tj? goat, plur. b'ly, for Hnz, probably also 3N green herb. 
for Hnb. 


del 2, Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short vowels, 
whether in the first or second syllable ; cf. § 84® aiid the general 
laws of formation, § 92 h-g. 


'n only in Dn 12'^ as consir, st., since in the asseverative formulae (cf. 
§ 149) nyiS) (otherwise only in 2 S 1521, after niH' 'H and 

Amos 8^^^), 'n is a contracted form of the absol st. (prop, living is Pharaoh / See.). 

» rabbinical refinement which makes the pronunciation 
n distinctive ot an oath by God (or of God by himself), as in the regular 

formulae 'T ('53N 'H Dt 32^0) and 'H (-'I'TK 'H). 
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Rem. I. On Paradigms a and &: ground-form qdfal. The lengthening of the 
second d to d is maintained in the constr. $t. sing, only in 5 ^'''b-forms, e.g. 
army, Por the construct forms milk, “’fD!? white, Gn instead of 

the ordinary absolutes a secondary form must he assumed ; 

from smoke, the constr, st occurs once, Ex 19 ^^, beside from lin 
ornament the constr. st ‘I’lH Bn 11 20 , beside the common form 'I'lri. — The plur. 

horses, Is 21 *^ (instead of Q''^1S!, ground-form paras) is no doubt due to 
a confusion with the qaUdl-form horseman, 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to C€ 

keep the preceding vowel short, e.g. camels, d''3Dp small ones, 

brooks (see § 20 a). — The attenuation of the d of the first syllable to t does not 
take place in the constr, st. plur. as a rule after an initial guttural, as 
''Ijy, but ‘’fitn, and never before a middle guttural, e.g. (according 

to Kbnig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms 
nn;it tails, nia;)3, and (in the dual) ‘‘S 33 wings, from DJT, 5!]53.— The dual 

D^inj3_ from 3113 river, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the 
d before a tone-bearing termination, but cf. § 88 c. 

B. From stems, forms like bh^, fjy, &c., belong to this class. JJ‘ 

C. The few nouns of the ground-form qUdl follow the same analogy, such as 
heart, strong drink, 23]) grape, &c. From^yS^ /«aiV, in the constr. a#. besides 
the form 3 ^^ is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 

those in Paradigm I, d) ; so from rib, and even ybi* 2 S (so ed. 
Mailt., Ginsb . ; but Baer V^^), both, probablj^, old secondary forms (also 
used for the absol. st.) of y^Jf ; cf. also '’y^X and as well as the constr. st. 
plur. niyb^ ; also from 333 strangmess, the constr. st. “333 is found, Bt 

2 . On Paradigms c-e : ground-form qdiU, developed to qdffl ; with a final hll 
guttural, e. g. satisfied. In the constr. st the original i of the second syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69 c, becomes d, e. g, f |3| ^ 

^33 j 3pnj &c., but not before suffixes, ‘' 333 , &c., nor in forms from stems, 

e. g. full, ; cl, moreover, Dpy Gn 25^6 from 3py heel, and ^ 35^*) 
mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the constr. st. instead of 
the ordinary ^33, See., have a segholate form, asT|3^j 333^ ^3y 

(Ez 44 ®), constr. st. of T]3^ lo7ig, 332 wall, t]3J thigh, 5512 robbery, ^3;^ tincircumcised. 

In Is ^05? would be altogether without precedent as a constr. st. (for 
S1333) ; most probably the absol, st. is intended by the Masora (according to 
Nbideke, Gott, Gel. Anzeigen, 1871 , No. 23 [p. 896 ] for3nK "^33 ivith one shoulder, 
i.e. shoulder to shoulder) ; [cf. Briver, Tenses, § 190 , 05s.]. 

In the plur. constr. the B lengthened from I is frequently retained in verbal U 
adjectives of this formation, e.g. ‘•33?^^ *’ 55 ?! j 

V3335 (with B under the protection of the secondary tone) from 33^ tent-peg. 

On the other hand from i^ 3 ‘' fearing, always 5^35 ; cf. also ''y33 ip from 
y33. — With « retained in the initial syllable cf. 33^ alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the 3). — From 2''y stems come forms like 3^ person, 32 
resident stranger, witness, with unchangeable Sdre ; hence 333^? 

Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form qdful. This /ck 
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ground-form is regularly lengthened to roimd, pby deep, dh^red ; 

but before formative additions the short u returns, protected by the sharpen- 
ing of the following consonant (see ee above), as 0^51!? stems with 

a third guttural or nnhS, D^h^). The form i K lo”, is abnormal ; 
likewise Hp^lDy Jabionski (^.Mant. nppj?, Baer and Ginsburg nptoy). 

II 3. On Paradigm /: ground-form qatal from stems. As in verbs jY'Sj 
§ 75 Tiy the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual 
and before suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided 
altogether. But besides the form with the final Yodh retained, is 
also found in poetry (cf. also the singulars with suffixes, like in ss) ; 

in the same way final 1 is retained in the pooTj constr, The plur. of 

nip is constr. (also unless this is a sing., contracted from "''W ; 

so Barth, ZJDMGi. xlii, p. 351). The qUal-torm (see § 84^ i) HJ?*! 2 S 15^'^, 16^®, 
I K 4^ is remarkable as 2i constr. si. (the reading ny*! of Opitius and others is 
opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these 
forms also belongs without doubt dpS face (only in plur.), yd, y d, DD^Jld, &c. 

1717)1 In a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears 
to have been already lost in the ahsol. st sing. ; so according to the ordinary 
view, in T hand, constr. with suff. but DDl,*!?* plur. constr, 

dual d'’‘T’ *‘T> with suff. '^'1*’ Dd'’‘T’ &e., and in D'^ Uood, constr. D*!, with 
suff. but ddp^ (« attenuated to i), plur. d''p' 5 , But perhaps both 

these nouns are to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original mono- 
syllabic formations. 

nn 3. Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to he distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both m and hefore the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes (Paradigm a, but cf. also examples like dysib? 
wheels, for and jeorches), secondly, the cases in which the 

vowel becomes even before the tone (Paradigm h), and finally, 
those in which the termination of n^'b formations is entirely lost 
(Paradigm c). 

00 Bern, i. On the model of d^iy (which, moreover, is obscured from 'dldm), 
the following forms also are inflected: (§ 85/1), in some cases with 

virtual sharpening of the third radical (see § 20 a), as idblD Jer 17'^, ^ 40®, 
Jb 8^^, &c. ; 5!^'''^ nouns of this form maintain the Qames in the constr. st, plur,, 

S* from on the other hand, in the plur. of the parfoVipZes 

Mph. (§ 85 n) of verbs (which likewise belong to this class), are found 
not only regular forms like but also d'^K^nj Jos lo^^, d''KDD5 Ez 2o80f-, 

^ Ez 72^ for (from , l(^’‘JpD) is wholly irregular; perhaps, 

however, the part, PVU is intended, without Pages in the 1 (according to 

§ 20-m)." ■; 
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and so always (except Ez, 13^ and i S 13^% 2 K 

&c. (except Ezr in pause) 

MoreoYer, the other participles in a also follow the analogy of PP 

regards the final syllable (^^pD^ however, Gn 43^2 jn close 

connexion j see the analogous cases in § 65 d) ; also ictble (§ 85 w ; plur. 

consfr. constr. hence in plur. cmstr. with svfT, 

Dn'’ 3 lk'li 5 Lv ; l"jpy (§ 85 plur. D‘'B"lpy (with sharpening of the final 
consonant for D‘'5'npy5 cf. also noked, plur. Gn [but in 

according to § 9 0 an orthographic licence for Q'’t 3 "i 5 / from DIV]? 
nakedness, 2 Ch 28^®; ’’gpjjp Is ; W|lb? Is 238^-; 

^ iS® j even with attenuation of the d to 1, D''3‘lVp threshing instruments, 2 S 24^2^ 

I Ch 2 i2s, from ^‘ 1 ) 12 )), finp (§ 85 gr), (§ 85 i), TiJD (§ 85 k), inasmuch as they 
retain the d of the first syllable, contrary to rule, even when not pretonic, 
e.g. ^ 350 , (§ 85 g) ; 2 fSn (§ 85 p), constr. st plur. i K 17I ; 

also isolated forms according to § 84“ t, and § 84^ h, c, k, m, n, 0. Cf. finally, 
neck (from saw' dr), constr» st ler 28^^^*, constr, st p?^er. 

Gn 45^^, &c. 

2. (Paradigm & ; cf. § 84^ s.) Instead of the original ? in such forms as qq^ 

(cf. 2 K 2 2^^), the second syllable more frequently has S, e.g. tlw 
creator ; with a closing guttural (according to § 91 d ; but cf. also 32“^) 

forms are found sometimes like sometimes like ; constr. st without 

sMjf. JJ& ^ 94° (according to § 65 d) ; with a middle guttural Is 48^^ ; cf. 

43^^. — The same analogy also is followed in the flexion of the other participles 
which have e in the. final syllable (^^pD^ &c.), see further, in § 84^^ d, 

f 5 ?? &c* (^ut with exceptions, as and ibid. I, p ; § 85 z, 7 c 

altar, consfr. st HSltO, plur. niHSlD), and ibid, g, but here also there are 
exceptions like D'bnpp ^ 26’®. 

3. (Paradigm c; part Qal of verbs ditfering from Paradigm II, fin the 

unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez 17^® g in the 
absol. st is abnormal, and S^ghol in the constr, st in 2 S 24^^ (so Opitius, 
Ginsburg ; but Baer Hth), Ec 2’® (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed. ; 
nplpp Ec 3’® is in the ahsol. st). To this class belong, as regards their formation, 
the n'-'!?-forms mentioned in § 84^ r, § 85 g (with siijf., e.g. 20^, 

tvkich brought thee up), and h. 

In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original SS 
dy of the termination has been contracted to e, and thus there arise^ forms 
which have apparently plural suffixes ; as Dn'’l^b^P Is 5^2^ Bn i’o.i6 j | 5 n^*ip 
their appearance, Dn Gn 41^1, cf. ISTa 2® ; stretched, them forth, 

Is 42^ ; defectively dHD^ Ho 7® (cf. Dny Ez 34^^) ; on the other hand, the 
examples in Is 14^^, Gn 471"^, which were formerly classed with the above, 
are really plurals. But ^'‘ 5 np thy camp, Dt 23^® (^?. 0 p just before), 


^ Brock elmann, Grundriss, p, 659, observes that except in 2 Ch 5^^, 

is always followed by a preposition governing a w’ord, so that the 
punctuators perhaps intended to indicate a sort of constr. st 

T ■ 
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?j' 5 i ?)3 ay cattle, (probaMy also i K Ct and VX"ip 

the sight of him, Jb 41^ (with the ’ here retained orthographioally), 


Ez 40^1, &c., are still to be explained as singulars.— On a few other examples 
which may perhaps he thus explained, see § 1247c. Before the plural ending 
the original termination ay reai5peai*s in Is 25® {p(hrt. Pii. from 


nn?). 


tt 4. Paradigm ly comprises tlie forms with a changeable vowel {a, b), 
or a vowel which has already become (c), in the first syllable, 
and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With Paradigm c (which, 
however, for the most part consists merely of forms based on analogy, 
without biblical parallels) are also connected all the forms which 
have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and therefore (lih© nns) 
cannot undergo any vowel changes. 

WU Eem. i. Analogous to T'pS (ground-form paciid) are § 84® 7 c, &c. 

(with 0, not changeable 0 for u ) ; in substantives like Di^^, this 6 is demonsti'ably 
obscured from d (Arab, sctldni) ; ibid. 7 , m, ‘T’DK, &c. ; § 85 u, 

consir. ; fp-t/l, const?'. n'lC; fi’l'l), consir. (cf., however, the forms in 
the const)', st. P^?i?7 ^^<1 plural suffix Ez ^•) ; § 85 10, 

consir. ei''pbn; ’§ 85!, nipp, &e. 

VV 3. ’‘iy (ground-form ‘dm?/, stem njy) represents forms in which a final 

Todh has been resolved into i ; before formative additions the original Yodh 
under the protection of a Pages forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable becomes S^wd ; cf. 
§ 84® 7 , ‘'pj, plur. and § 87 a. 

tVW 3. nn3 with unchangeable d in the second syllable, whilst the S^tvd is 
weakened from a short vowel (Arab. Mtdb) ; constr. st. “IinS Est 4® (i-eadings 
like nril 2 Ch 35"^ are incorrect, although IpJ Est and "lUnip 4® are supported 
by fairly good authority ; however, these cftdMorms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The only plural form found in the O. T. 
is Dn'’' 1 iy their deedSj Ec 9^ In a narrower sense the forms enumerated 
in § 84® w-p belong to this class; in a wider sense all those which have 
unchangeable vowels throughout, thus § 84^ § 84^^ e cf., however, the 

anomalous forms mentioned there), ibid. f~i, m (No. 34 f.), n (No, 39), p 
(No. 44), also partly § 85 b-io (especially 7 and r). 

OCX In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form (see above), 

cases mre also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante- 
penultima (with the secondary tone) ; cf. above, ii and pjp, also of the form 

(properly qdtU) the examples whilst the constr. 

St sing, according to the rule, changes the dinto SHod ( (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like p'lpy tyrantj which is for p‘»':]y, and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qame.p) Of the form {qcdid) in this 
class are week, plur. and Diyn^^, constr. niyn^, but with Metheg 

of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, bb'’n"y::i£J^’.— On tiyD 
nyD,&c.,:ct§-85 7 <^ ■ , " 
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§ 94 , Formation of Feminine Wouns^ 

1. The feminine ending n_, when appended to the masculine a 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§926). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93 1 a few special forms 
will be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine 
nouns. 

Paradigm I : segholate forms, with the feminine ending always b 
added to the ground-form, (a) nsbp queen, ntos, and with attenuation 
of d to t rito :3 lamh, ^ 3^1 hot stone, Is 6® (elsewhere always ; gee 
Baer on Ez 40^'), strength (unless belonging to Paradigm h) ; 

(h) nnno covering (masc. “^5?) ; pleasure not to be con- 

founded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed D, derived 
from ifb stems, as niXD command, plur. (c) pro^^er 

name O^n TOo?e), rh:i^' food {d) rq^l'girl O'Sl) ; ' (f) 

weed, l'>v-Tity {<?) vytong (also Paradigm i) ; 

(i) victuals (masc. cf. Paradigm h), ; from qitl and gii/ 7 -forms, 
nrn understanding, temq)est ; (/c‘) fat tail (as if from 

{d attenuate to t) cajptivity wreath (probably an 

original 9'^/Z-form) ; (1) njn life, measure (attenuated from 
Adjectives derived from stems also belong in flexion to this class, 
as ns'ii muUa, with middle guttural mala ; (^^) J ; {n) n[ 5 n 
statute (pn). 

Paradigm II: ground-form qdtdldt, &c., (a) vengeance (DiJJ) ; c 
(h) earth ; (c) corpse ; (d) laoiguida ; (/) beautiful, 
(from naj, nxj^). From stems V'y arise such forms as Hiy 
(masc. ^ 5 ?, projDerly qyart. Qal from female witness. From the 
ground-form qdtill, T^'O^.jprofunda (masc. P^V), servitude, &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) a woman with child (cf. the examples in 
§ 84 <^^s, and tbe retention of the e in the ^art. Fiel, Ex 22^', 23^%- 
in the Hith^ydel i K 14^^'), but also with tbe change of the e 
(originally t) into ^hvd, dwelling, Na 3®. However, in these 

participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated by n_ (see below, h) ; 

(c) of (masc. but also with a return 

of the final JddA, Hjpn clamorous, Pr emd the examples in § 75 v. 
On the 4 of the participles of verbs which also belong to this 
class, such as cf. § 72 9^, 
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e Paradigm IV : origiDally chaiigeable vowel in the first syllable, 
iiiiciiangeable in the second, (a) nVll magna, nron stork, properly 
pia ; virgin, properly sehmcta ; ( 5 ) misera. 

^ 2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like n‘’5| 

loeeping (masc. § 93 x,a), corenant; hui feminiiie g)aTticipiles 
of verbs as maybe due to contraction from ydseet, 

&:c. (hardly to lengthening of the I in the ground-form mdsi), whilst 
forms like (see § 74^) are to be explained on the analogy 

of the forms treated in § 93 t Aj^rt from the n'6 formations, we 
find the simple n in the participle Hl^D i K contracted from 
But On 16^^, Ju 13^'” is the ground-form of the ptcp. 
(as in the same connexion in Gn 17’^^, Is 7^'^), cf. § %od and the 
Q^fe &c., discussed in § 90 

g The forms which arise by appending the H feminine to masculine 
nouns "with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I {a) from (for original g^hirt', 
§ 69 c), the form B'lna mistress (but only in construct sL; in Is 47" also 
‘ly A'jSs are to be taken together; the absolute st is from 

queen (in Paradigm II, a) ; (lina=: nns pit) Lv 13®“ ; 
(c) wall, nil? (from ; cf. ii2| as construct st. of Ipt) ; on 

the other hand, is construct st. of five, with lengthening of 
the original I of . 

h Formations with a changeable 0 in the second syllable belonging to 
this class are bronze (from eonstr. st. of njriS coat, 

perhaps also writing (unless it be obscured from § 93, 

Paradigm IV, c).- — Paradigm III, (a) (from masc. 

seal ; [b) (properly sucking) sprout (in pause, e. g. rilin Ex 26^*, 
&c.), and so most feminines of participles On this transition 

of the ground-form qdtilt to (regularly before suffixes in , 
W‘]-^ § dp c; qdtalt serves as the ground-form under the in- 

fiuence of a guttural as well as before suffixes, e. g. np‘1'' , feminine of 
TT knowing ; in a wider sense, skull may also be included here, 
see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings and T^—, see § 86 k, I, § 95 at the end. 

§ 95, Paradigms of Feminine F'ouns^ 

Cl In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 b—k, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of 
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feminines also: (i) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the a of the termination 
n_ becomes again d in the construct st, On the other hand, 

even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the endings and Hi in the ahs. st,, e. g. ? {^) without 
the tone or foretone an originally short vowel almost always becomes 
; on the other hand, before a vowel which had thus become &Hvd 
the d in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to 
Shod returns, although usually attenuated to % e. g. from 

sddhdqdth; (3) in the plural of the feminines of seghoiate forms before 
the termination of or D*’— , and in formations of the latter hind also 
before the light suffixes, a jpretonic Qames reappears, while the short 
vowel of the first syllable becomes This short vowel, however, 

returns in the construct st. whether ending in rii or ; in 

formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with 
such of the forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or 
other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of 
Paradigm I, d* 

I. 




a. 


h. 

C. 

d. 

e. 

Bing, absolute 




nann 

nsnn 

T :t 

ni?n 




(queen) 

(kidney) (reproach) 

(loaste) 

(statute) 

(mistress) 

„ construct 


rab'a 


nsin 

my? 

ngn 


,, with light i 

suff. 



'riBin 

• T ;v 

Tiann 

' T :t 



„ with grave 

suff. 




Dapinn 

nangn 


Pluf. absolute 


nisbp 

T ; 

nte-jo 

nbm 

tt: 

n^pn 


„ construct 


niaSp 

ni'|>3 

'niann 

rtaan 

pipn 


„ ivith stiff. 



'ni'ij? 


'riniri 

'pSpn 



Dual absolute 

(a douUe piece (cymbals) 

of embroidery) 


^ Only in ^ 69^®, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93 
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II. 


III. 



a. 

7 . 

c. 

a. 

b. 

Sing, absolute 


n^V! 

TT 

ni’ji' 



(righteousness) 

{outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

{skull) 

„ constmct 

ni’l? 


njE' 

npai' 


„ with light mff^ 

'r'i? 8 !i 

TlJt? 

• T : 


'Pi^aba 

„ with grave 

suff. Mnpis 




d3Fl|)3^3 

Phir. absolute 

nip^s 


'niJB' 

T 

[n 1 p?i’] 

ni^aSia 

„ construct 

nipisr 


ni3^ 

nipaii 

5 , with suff. 

'ri^pns 





Dual absolute 



D;ns’B» 



(fetters qf brass) 


(lips) 



„ construct 







i^EMARKS. 

d r. Paradigm I ; feminines of segholate forms, (a) Tlie locative of this 
class has the form towards Gibeaih (masc. In some cases, especially 

with an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in 
question is to be referred to or a qifl base, e.g. nptn strength (cf. n£i"}n 

under 5 ). A dml of this forfii occurs in seven times (cf. seven, fern.). 

Analogous to masculine forms like (§ 93 s) is HD'in From 

masculines of the form ‘''IS ^ cf. § 93 I, h) arise feminines sometimes like 

nixa, nj^r, (see above, § 94 &), sometimes like n''D3 (§ 94/) ; occasion- 
ally the final Jl is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the 
stem (cf. § 87 /u), e.g. niTT'in spears. Forms like (cf. a qufl form) 

are derived directly from the masculine forms **^3 \id, « fleet— {h') From 
a stem %’A(sei^(for plur. — (c) From foreskin, the 

plur. alsol is (ef. § 93, Paradigm I,/), comtr. (d) 

Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem (ground-form qufl, 
like njn of the form qdfl, of the form qUi), with o for it, N‘an terror. Is 19^7 
(Aramaic orthography for nan), 

e (e) To the list of segholate forms with D fern, belong also the infinitives of 
verbs V^S and which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, 
as nnf (from 3^'^, nj?! (from Tifl (from m^y as well as npp (from 
3 § 6 g m and § 66 6 and g. The infinitives of verbs are, however, 

also found in the form nn.^, HNS, and of the same origin also are mjj 
congregation (from “lyj), nj'jf coined (from sUep (from con£. 

■w'hile in the c<mstr. forms nj?t sweat, Gn sis* (from to glow), and 
ssccrement, Ez 4^^, the Sere has remained firm. 

From a stem (cf. to be ashamed) is saa?w, with suflix 

^ On as a less frequent (poetic) form for see § 87 n. 
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From a stem n "!5 cf., however, Barth, ZDMCf. 1887, p, 607, who 

assumes a stem the masculine appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yodhj and afterwards the feminine door; hut in 
the plural constn the H of the termination is retained 

(see above, d, nin’’ 5 n). In a similar way D'*nS’1 stalls, Hb 3^'^, has arisen, if it is 
from the stem HDlj and trough (from of which the masc. must 

have been pi^ = '>|W* ; on the other hand, the plur. constr. Gn 30^® (again 

retaining the feminine Jl as an apparent radical) can only be an abnormal 
formation from the singular T\pt^, not from a kindred form or T\pp, 

2. Paradigm II : ground-form qdtdldt, &c., cf. § 94 c, Paradigm II, a and b. ^ 
Analogous to the masculine forms like pl«r* fiiid n|Dpparm, 

&c. — The constr, forms, like (sidh^qdth), are distinguished by the vocal 

S^wd (§ 10 d) from the segholate forms, likeHtoS (kibh-sdfh). Consequently the 
consb\ $t nS'lIl Gn 28^, &c. (from blessing), and i S 14^'^ &c. (from 

n'1“jn a trembling), are abnormal. — Under the influence of a guttural (see 
Paradigm b) the original d is retained in the first syllable in the constr. st. 
(cf. also earth, ; in other cases it is modified to S^ghol, e. g. 

wagon, . Frequently from an absoL st, in n_ the constr. is formed with 
the termination D, e.g. crown, constr. fl’IDy (from } along with 

assembly, is found usually, even in the absol. st. ; (from dlj 

levir) before suffixes is pointed as in and thus entirely agrees with 

(Paradigm I e). From a stem \"b (iP^) Is formed truth (from ^canant, 
and this no doubt for an original ^amint, § 69 c) before suffixes &c. 

From the masc. form (gd/^) are formed, according to rule, rn’IS wall, Jl 
n^55 corpse, constr. califs, constr. PipHS (for riDHS), with suffix 

Lv 19^^. More frequently, however, the e of the second syllable is 
retained before the termination ath of the constr. si. ; thus from once 

always ri 51 ? unclean, full, Is 

(with Hireq compaginis, see § 90 Z), i S &c. (with 

elision of the 5^^ i S also Jb 6®. Cf. the analogous forms 

of the constr. st. HSaD plague, deep sleep, from flSSp, pp'!!'!?? . 

As dual we find sides (cf, inp "}2 Gn 49*^®, from the obsolete i 

feminine of Tl'lp ; the constr. st, ’’flST is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (nS")^ , cf. TJT as constr. st. of TlTlp, unless the closed syllable be due to 
the analogy of nSHH and (see g). 

Ill the forms with simple H feminine the ground-form qdBU is developed A* 
(§ 69 c) to r/falt, and this again regularly to H^pp. Tims the feminine of "IDH 
companion is ITinn (with suffix 2^^, ck Ex ^-^), of foni. 

npna besides Of V''y stems the segholate forms flllJ rest and nnp* pit 

(from belong to this class ; Bottclier {Chmn. i. 41 1) rightly distin- 

guished the latter from corruption (stem nn^z) ; in the same way also 
rin3 rest is distinct from nriD « lighting doxen (stem nnj). 

The feminines of the form gd{iZ from stems V'y, as npp morZtecs, niV fem. I 
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witness (from have likewise an unchangeable vowel in tlie first 

syllable. C£, on the other hand, the forms from ‘>''a stems mentioned above, 
under e, such as sleep, constr. st. ; moreover, Hion ange?) constr. st! 
'Dpn (but DDH a Uaihem hottle, in yause HDn [so Baer, Ginsb., but Kittel 'H] 
Gn 21^*^, constr, st, D^p 21'^*, perhaps from a stem D?Dn). 

M The feminines of the form qatiil, like niJDjl (masc. pb^), maintain the 
original U by sharpening the following consonant (cf. § 93 Me) ; on the other 
hand, by appending the fern. D, segholate forms arise like n^HJ, before suff. 
bri^nj , &c. 3>ual (see Paradigm II, a) ; but cf. La 3^ 

n A few (aramaising) feminines from n"b stems (Paradigni II, c) are found 
with the ending dth, due to the rejection of the final Waw or Yodh and con- 
traction of the preceding d with the d of the termination ath ; thus HiD 

jmiion (for mdndydth or mdndwdth), T)^p end (also mp and mp), plur. ni*’in 
(consir, st. Keh 12^^^ 131®) and niN'iP (Keh 12^^) ; i^p Ex sS^ {k 378 and 39'^ 
; on valleys, see § 93 v.-^tii^ sign (stem HIN) is obscured from HK, 
and this is contracted from Yiydth='diodzjdth-, plur. niflN*, with the double 
feminine ending ; cf. above, /, and § 87 k.— The retention of the d in the first 
syllable in '’■npjf > &c., is abnormal. 

0 3- Paradigm III, cf. the various forms in § 94 d and f~h. The dual D'^nbin 

iivo walls, Is 22^^ &c., taken directly from the plur. HiDin, for is 

abnormal (cf. § 87 s, and the proper name Jos 15S6).— Among the 

forms resembling participles Qal of verbs V% such 'as ndj (masc. "IT from sdir, 
hence with unchangeable d), must be reckoned also nm high place (from d’la), 
which has for its constr. st plur. the pleonastic form or written 

defectively *'db!2 (see § 87 s) ; for this the Masora everywhere requires ‘'dpS 
which is to be read IctmHhe (not homPthe), with an anomalous shortenin<^* of 
the 0 to but with suffixes '’dtoS, &c. 

p In a wider sense the feminines of the form (§ 842^6) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the d of the second syllable before the termina- 
tion d, e.g. dpj'^r injlammation (from dalldqt), with suff. 'Tldp’^l? Ez 16^2 • dyid 

signet) also fem. of the forms and ‘jB]? (§ 84** c and d),’as rh^^foUyiioi- 
Hwwmt), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix D (§ 85 g-k), e.g. naijDD kingdom, 
constr. always n 3 .^DP; nnpjD (not nsed in the sing.) plur. nitpiD • 

n-pbg reward, with suff. cf. also the examples given in § 8sff a^dp’, 

like nnb'iD bm (but from riNX^p outgoing), m?in generation, nailin’ 
rt&owmata, constr. dliyid, &c. " ‘ 

q Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 
e.g. nn|N a leUer, plur. niljlN (as if from .TIJK) ; also nipji’, which is merely 
fomed on the analogy of the other plur.' fern, of participles §a7, is to be 
referred to a sing. ngJl'. Cf., moreover, n.^inO ploughshare, plur. niB»-in» 
(as If from n^np)i; on the other hand, riinna oapiMs (of columns), and 
diddid reproofs, are the regular plurals of d^ldb and ddDId. 

nnnp? Amrte (plur. ninn?!?), which was formerly included among 
these examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the 
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In coat the original of the first syllable is maintained by the T 

sharpening of the following consonant (cf. Arab* qilfun), with snff. , 

the co 7 istr. st, however, is njfis (as also in the ahsol, st in Ex 28^^) ; plur. 

constr, -The form given in Paradigm III, d is a Piilpiil- 

form of the stem cf. ‘IpliJ, § 84^ p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the S 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels 
throughout, the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become 
S^wd, owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in 
§§84 and 85 those from p"3;? stems especially belong to this class, as 

scroll^ n^nijl praise, (§ 85 2 and g), as well as the feminine of the 

participle Iliph'U of verbs V'y, e.g. enlightening (from’T’ND), and generally 

the feminines of V'J? stems which are compounded with the prefoiinaike D, as 
rent (from niJD), see § 85 2 ; from stems perhaps also conduit 

(consir. st. Is &:c.) and travail. Thus all these foimis coincide 

externally with those which already, in the masculine form, have unchange- 
able vowels throughout (see the list of them in § 93 ww). 

5. The feminine ending n'’„ (apart from n"!?-forms like JT’DIl, § 94/) arises t 
from the addition of the feminine fl to the ending •»_, ^vhich is employed 
to form adjectives, &c., see § 86 d, h, and h. The ending , mentioned there, 
is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as 

Jb T2® (v. 1. sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed syllable, as 

kingdom ; from T\"b stems we find forms sometimes like captivity 

(according to others from the stem like perverseness fi’em some- 
times like iceeping, exiUj vision ; the latter retain the d of the 

first syllable even in the constr. st. and before suffixes. From a qdfU-torm is 
formed flu'll? heaviness j from a qMl-ioxm &c. 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be d is tin- il 
guished. In some cases the whole ending is retained, as if belonging to 

the stem (cf. above,/), e.g. from in others this ending is 

resolved, as in Pn 8^2 (no doubt for mdWmwwoth), and Diiy 'Hh^iodth, 

from 11^*151 testimony, but only with suffixes, ^119^^, &c. ; 

I K 2S, &c. 

§ 96. Nouns of PeculiaT Formation. 

In tlie following Paradigms,^ pp. 282 to 284, a niimher of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor- 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregidar is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present fornas are based. 

original j hhe -[bb Lv &c. (for with the vowels of 

shame, the latter word being substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 

3 - The only omissions from these Paradigms are *in^, DH, and n*lDn (on 

which see the remarks), and all forms which are not found in the 0 . T. 



Cl 

00 

Cl 

The Noun 



[US 

Smg. absolute 

m 

T 

ninx 




{father) 

(brother) 

(sister) 

{7nan) 

(woman 

)} 

construct 

•’HK 

ninK 


n»^x 

jj 

with suff. of 1 sing. 

'ns 

• T 

•’nhK 


'n^x 

j> 

2 masc. ^‘’3^ 


^jninK 


■^nirx 


2 /em. tinx 

■i'ns 

tinin^ 

tI^\X 


V 

3 masc. On'is) vas 

(!in'n«) vnN 

SnhH 


in^'K 

9i 

3 fim. n’as 

T * T 

FirihK 

T • 


31 

I PI. Was 

53'ni< 

■ T 

!i3nn« 



5J 

2 masc. 


paniriN] 



J) 

2 fern. 





}> 

3 masc. 


nnm 

T 




3 fern. 





Fkir. absolute 

d^n« 




55 

construct 



'B'SK 

'S'3 

j) 

with stiff, of I sing. 


'nVnK 


iE}»3 

— T 

>> 

2 masc. 



lf3{< 

Trj 


2 fern. 

T.5^ 




J5 

3 masc. 

T V 

I'O'nN 


VB^3 

T T 

3J 

ifem. 

n‘'n{« 

T V "• 


n'a’JX 

T V T 


J) 

I PI. 

5d‘'nK 



w|'3 

J? 

2 masc. DO '’rib K 

nym 

oa'inins 



33 

3 masc. {t)n''ri':3K) anas 

Dn'>n« 

anininN 

20'?'3N 

bn'M 

33 

zfcm. 

Eemaeks. 


in'a^as 



father', the consir, like •’HK and '’JS (wliicli occnrsonce), belongs to 

the connective forms discussed in § 90 k, which serve as the model for the 
Sireq^compaginis. However, 3 ^ also occnrs in compound proper names, e.g. 

beside &c. ; also Gn 174^- for the purpose of 

explaining the name n^[n]3^^. On the pliir. nillX see § 87 p. 

HK ’brother. The plur. ubsol. has Dag es forte implicitum (§ 22 c) ; 1 '’?!^ 

stands for 1''nK according to the phonetic law stated in § 27 q, and so also 
T'? ‘’p- * sharpening of the H merely serves to keep the 

preceding Dathah short, as in d\^p3, &c. (§ 93 ee). 

one (for likewise with Dage^ forte nnplicitwn, §220, cf. § 27 
consir. md otherwise in close connexion, Gn 48^2^ 2 S 1722, Is 27^2, 
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nm 

T T 

n^l 

1? 

m 

D'l'’ 


Qiancbnaid) 

{house) 

{son) 

{daughter) 

{day) 

{vessel) 



1 ? 

riB 

DP 








wn 


^5?, ^5b pause 





m 




inDK 

ilT’B 

i3| 


ini'’ 


mm 

T T 

T •• 

nja 

nna 

T • 





«33 





aania 


Dana 




an's 

T *• 






ninax 

• ir 

Daa 

• T 

nba 

T 

D-D’’ 

• T 

D'b 

nSnm 

^DB 


niJa 



'nhas 


'JB 

•»n3B 

'•D*' 

“ T 

'-^3 



’ll? 

’I'nia 

’i'?: 

’I'^J 



’if?? 



1'^3 

rnhaN 

T 1 — 


VJB 

I'nia 

W 

nTihn^ ■ 


oil 

O'O’’? 

n'»Dj 

O'l? 


M'na 

•• IT 

•*T 

«'nia 

••T 



DD'na 

V "IT 

CiS'?.? 

Da'nba 

0?'?' 

M'.^a 


an'na 

V ••JT 


QO'O?? 

Dn'a^ 

Dn'b 



19'?.? 





Zc and especially before (D) Gn 5^2^ Ex Ku 16^^, Ju 17*^, i S 9^, 
Ez 18^® ; fern. una (for according to § 19 d), in pause nn^. Once 

in masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19 /z), Ez 35^®, as in Aramaic ; plur. d''in^ some, 
but also iidem, 

nin^ sister, from ’a/idwai or ^aMyat, with elision of the 1 or and with the «, 
which has arisen from da, obscured to o.^ In Nu 6'^ stands for inriK 
(with virtual sharpening of the n). The plur. adsol. does not happen 

^ This explanation of (and niDH q. v.) still seems to us more probable 
than the assumption that the fern, ending dihis lengthened to compensate 
for the loss of the 3rd radical (so Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 258), or that the 
form is derived from the old- Semitic c6nsi?\ s?. of the accusative, with 
n feminine, (so Barth, 1899, p. 598). 
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['P] I'v nsi [ip^] 

(water) (ciUj) (mouth) (head) (name) (heaven) 


3) 

construct 





33 

with suff. of 1 sing. 





» 

2 masc. 

IT? 

yi 


33 

2 fern. 





>} 

3 masc. 


va, iin4 

itrx'i 


5 ; 

3 fern. 


n‘»a 

T • 


ri:0 

33 

I FI 


y'i 


ypp? 

33 

2 masc. 


d3'a 


d3pB> 

33 

3 masc. 


Dn'3 

T 

DDEy 

T : 

33 

3 /«»>»• 


jn’S 




Flur. absolute 

D\0 




„ consto'uct 



•• T 

niD^ ’DB' 

„ ivithsuff.ofi 

sing. '’9'’9 

"1? 



,, 2 masc. 


TIV 



j, 2 fern. 





„ 3 masc. 

T •• 

nv 

T T 

1'DB' 

T T 

„ ifim. 

n’p'p 

■!i.v 

n'E'Xi 

T V T 


„ iPl- 

U'P'P 


.. y 


„ 2 masc. 



... .. ,T 

D3'p^ 

„ 3 masc. 

Dn''D''D 
... .. 

Dn'-is 

V "IT 

an'E'sn 

V •• IT 

anto^ 

„ 3 /«™- 




finiDB' 

to occur. In 

Ez 16^2 

'D,? occurs 

(for ?i;n'nN). 

In the forms 


Jos 2^^ KHh.j Ez (to be read also inverse 45 for whicli 

has been erroneously assimihited to the singular occurring in vv. 48,' 49, 56)^ 
and D 5 ''ninN^ Ho 2^ (for which, however, read DDllIn^), the third radical has 
been entirely lost. • ^ 1 • 

waw, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened 
for SyN (from 'iB, with assimilation of the Nun of the ground-form 'ins, which 
again has been attenuated from ’an^ from the stem ^^^)j or softened directly 
from 'ml It is, however, probable that a separate stem (e?'»K to he strong ?) is 
to be assumed for the singular^; consequently the stem to he sociahle, 


^ So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Behr.^ i. S3 f., and recently again 
Eriedr. Delitzsch, Prolegg,, p. 160 ff., Praetorius in Kuhn’s Orient h.-P., 1S84, 
p. 196 ; KOnig, Lehrgeh., iL 38 ; while Kbldeke (ZDMG. 1SS6, p. 739 f.), against 
Helitzsch, would connect both and with the stem 
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would be connected only with the plur. is found only in Is 53^, 

^ 141'^, Pr 8^). 

riDK slave, handmaid', with the plur. ninDl^, with consonantal H, cf. in 
Aram. fathers^ and similarly in Phoen. nn ?1 from also Arab, 

'abakdt (fathers)j himmahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a 
triliteral stem. 

woman, probably for ; from i.e. not (as Aram. shows) 

to he sociable (see above, on but to be iveaJc (Arab. *anutd). So 
De Lagarde, TJebersicht, p. 68 ; K 5 nig, Lehrgeb., ii. 159 f. The form (for 

’ist, with nfem., from’ilj, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of 
the i to e) occurs in Dt 21^^, i S 28^, ^ 58^, even in absol. s^. [cf., however, 
below, § 130. 4, 5]. — In tp 128® is found for Instead of the i>lur, 

we find in Ez 23^^ 

< < < < < < 
r )''3 house, locative nn '’3 nn^SH . in pause nn ''3 , nn*' 3 in . co 7 istr. nri ''3 plur. 

D'’ri 3 (but in Dt 6^"^, i Gh 28^^ without Metheg), pronounced bdttim. 

The explanation of the Dages in the T) is still a matter of dispute. The 
Syriac bditin, however, shows that the Pages is original, and belongs to the 
character of the form.^ According to Wright, Co77ipa}'aiive Gfimnmar, p, 88, 

D'riS is simply contracted from hai-iim (as j5< from from &c.), 

and the Dage^J, therefore, is lene; KOnig, Lehrgeh., ii. 56, proposes the name 
Pages forte orthoconsonanticum ; on the other hand Eahlfs, ThLZ. 1896, col. 587, 
suggests that the is assimilated to the fl, while Philippi, ZPMQ. xlix, p. 2c6, 
assumes for the plural a stem distinct from that of the singular. A definite 
solution is at present impossible. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
■pronunciation botthn is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation 
(see § 8 note 3), which leaves no doubt as to the d, 

jS son (Gn 30^® 3 ) constr. usually “JB (also with a conjunctive accent as 

an equivalent for Maqqeph, Gn 17^'^, Is 8®, &c., i Ch 9^^ ; even with smallei- 
disjunctives, especially in the combination J 3 D, Ex 30’'^, Lv 37^, &c. ["“f 5 P 

only after Di <1 and before also in Is 51^2; see Strack on Ex 30^^]), rarely 
*[3 (Dt 252, Jon 4^^ twice, Pr 30^, and so always in the combination 
and in the proper names [but Benjamife'] and np''"j 3 Pr 30^), 

once p 3 (cf. § 902) Gn 49^^ and DB (§ 900) Nu 23*8, 24^'^^. — In Gn 49^2 
for which "fB ought to be read, is intended by the Hasora for the absol. st, 
not the constr, 

^ Eriedr. Delitzsch (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, 
p. xi) on Ez 23^^ remarks that in Assyro-Babylonian the plur. of a}satu 
(woman) is assdtiy corresponding, therefore, to not to the ordinary 

plur. The a of (instead of i as in Arab, or e as in Syr.) is to be 

explained with Barth {Orient. Siudmi zu Ehren Th. Nbldekes, Giessen, 1906, 
p. 792) from the natural connexion of the ideas ^men"' and Hcome7i \ and 

, ' T“: 

2 This disposes of the traditional view that the Page^ (after a firm Metheg, 
see § 16 /f) only serves to distinguish it from passwfif the night, ptcp. Qal 
of n^. 3 , a stem which never occurs in the 0 . T. According to P. Haupt the 
stem is to go in, therefore being the feminine termination, as in bint 
daughter, and the original form ba*tu, bdtu {entrance) is preserved in the plural 
Mltvm where the is to be explained as due to the analogy of trisyllabic 
stems. In the singular bat passed into bU (?), and this was resolved into bait, 
Y^rusdlBn into Y^rilmlayim, 
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ns claugJder (from hant^ and this again, according to the law stated in § 69 c, 
for hbit^ fern, of jB), with suff. *>113 for Plur. 711^3 ^ from the sing. 

comp. d'»i 3 sons. 

DH husland's father , only with suff. j and HIDH husl and ' s mother. 

only with suff. Hin’idn. Cf. 3;^, ni^, and especially Din^. 

Di** day (Arab, yamn)} dual ; the plur, D*'PJ is probably from a 

different sing. (D|J ydm\ constr. and (poetically) Jlto, Bfc 32*^, ^ 90^®. 

‘>^3 vessel, in pause ‘’bs (with suff. Dt 232s) from n ^3 to contain, plur. 

(as if from ^3^ nS? ; according to Konig, ii. 63, shortened from Jcilyim). 
d*’p water ; on the plur. cf. § 88 d. 

Tp city. The plur. D**"!!? is scarcely syncopated from d‘' 3 jy, as it is pointed 
in Ju 10^ (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding ctss colts), 
but from a kindred sing. 3 ^, which still occurs in proper names. 

nd mouth, constr. st *>3 (for original *>3 = Hd ?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and KOnig (ii. 103), Hd stands for HKd (ground-form 
tn’ay) from H^d to breathe, to blow, according to Olshausen, for '’ 3 , from a stem 
iTd or njd . But parallel with the Hebrew Hd are Assyr, pu, Arab, fu, Jam, 
famm, fimm, bibl. Ai’am. dd, Syx. pain, puma, so that Barth, ZDMG. 

xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (11^3), viz, 
fm and /to. ‘'d my mouth, from loi-y ; for dn‘'d we find in ^ 17^*^, 58^, 59^^ 

The supposed plur. d**^ 1813^^ is generally explained as a contraction from 
d‘' 5 Q) I>^t the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. for the edges of 

a sword, occurs in Pr 5“* ; reduplicated D^^d'^d Is 41^®, ^ 1496. 

head (obscured from plur. d '’^^43 (for § 23c); 

only in Is 15^. 

nb^ a head of small cattle {sheep or goat), constr. st. nb, with suff. 1 S 14^^ 
and Dt 22^, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground-form si’ ay, but 

according to De Lagarde, Uebersichi, 81 f., from a stem {\T^=:say = wisay). 
d^ name, constr, generally (only six times "d'^) j cf, f3, 
d)&^ heaven (§ 88 d). 

§ 97. Numerals, (a) Cardinal Numbers- 

Brockelmann, Sem. SpracJmiss, , p, 116 ff. j Grundriss, i, 484 ff. 
a I. The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on i and 2 
see below) bas tbis peculiarity, that numerals connected with a mascu- 

^ Cf. Nbldeke, Beiirdge, p. 58, yaum, probably an extension of a biliteral 
word which has survived in *»py. Barth, however, Orient. Studien, 

p. 791 (see above on n^i<),seesind*'P^, new formations in Hebrew, 

caused by the naturally close connexion and association of these plurals 
with dp^y years, to which they became assimilated in form. The 

view that d^** is merely an incorrect obscuring of d% and therefore distinct 
from the Arstb. yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling di\ &e., 
notwithstanding the spelling d ‘'31 (^ d^n^I?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(cf. § 7/)? Ho 6 ®. Of. also the note on § 100 g. 
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line substantive take tke feminine form, and those with a feminine 
substantive take the masculine form. The common explanation of this 
strange phenomenon used to be that the primary form of the numeral 
was an abstract noun in the feminine (cf. § i22_p). This was originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also 
used in apposition to it, and finally was placed after it like an adjective. 
The consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special shorter 
form came to be used, whilst the original forms, with the abstract 
feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, after 
as well as before them. 

On this view the historical process would have "been that originally the 
abstract numerals (like Latin trias, decas, Greek irei/rd?, &c.) were placed 

in the constr. st. before masculines and feminines alike, e. g. trias 

filiomm , decas mulierum. A trace of this earlier usage was seen in 

the examples mentioned under c, like Further, it was possible to 

say trias, sc. JiUi, as well as fiUh From this 

second appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of 
the abstract numeral as an adjective, filvi ires. Similarly the subsequently 
shortened forms of the abstract numeral, wliich were used in connexion with 
feminines, might stand either in the constr. st. before, or in apposition before 

or after the word numbered, thus trias fiUarum, or ^b^ trias. 

, ' T : ' T T ^ 

sc. filias, or nii|l jiUas, trias, or adjectivally tres. 

A different and much more intelligible explanation of the striking 
disagreement between the gender of the numeral and that of the word 
numbered has recently been given by Eeckendorf, Lie syntahiisclmi 
Verhiiltnisse des Arahischen, pt. ii, Leiden, 1898, p. 265 ff. He also 
considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which were 
placed in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending 
on them in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract 
numerals from 3 to 9 is not the feminine, but the masculine, used for 
both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, &c. The feminine 
abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see farther, below) when connected with 
masculines, and this distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers 
from 3 to 10. This explanation does not affect the view stated above 
that the appositional and adjectival use of the abstract numerals was 
only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into 
masculine and feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, accord- 
ing to Eeckendorf, by the use of the abstract feminine in compounds. 
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So long as it was felt that simply meant the three of the decade, the 

gender of the noun numbered made no difference. When, however, the 
consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of 
units and tens came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, 
it seemed suitable to connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form 
iTlW, New forms were therefore invented, both of the units and the tens, 
for’ use with masculine nouns. The former, however, no longer had the 
form of the consir, but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the con- 
sciousness of the original syntactical relation in &c., was lost. 

On the other hand, after the extension of these new formations to the hrst 
decade, the new feminine forms readily came to be used also in the genitive 
construction (and therefore in the eonstr, st.) on the analogy of the earlier 
masciiline forms. 

Of the first two nnmerals, one, with its fera. nnK (see § 96), may 
be recognized, from its form and use, as an adjective, although even so 
it admits of such combinations as unus e montihiis. The 

numeral two, as would be expected, appears as an abstract in the 
dual, hut, like the other numerals, can also stand in apposition to 
the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of 
its noun. Accordingly, the numerals from i to 10 are as follows : 

h With the Mascidine. With the Feminine. 



Ahsok 

Gonstr. 

Ahsol. 

Constr. 

I. 

T V 


nn« 

nm 

2. 


'’Jf 

law 


3- 

r z 


^bf 

S 

4- 

nyans 




5- 



B'DH 


6 


riB's' 



7* 



jtaa; 


8. 

nibB' 

T ; 

: n:bf 



9- 


nyE'n 



10 . 


nj^i; 




1 Shortened from which would be the regular feminine form of 

Nevertheless, the Bagel in &c. (even after |n ; D Jon ; 

cf., however, Ju 16^®), can by no means be regarded as n. Bagel forte arising 
from assimilation of the Nun, for in that case the word could only be 
(cf. Arab. Hntani). This form dees occur in the Codex Babylonicus of a. d. 91 6, 
but it is only a later correction for while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680 

described by Kahle (Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Bages. It is rather 
to be refxd. ltdyim, lie {-with Bagel lene), cf. representing the later 

Palestinian prommeiation (Philippi, xlix,‘ p. 206), and Arab. Htnatdni 
(with a kind of prosthetic H j ch § 19 m), as a further feminine form of 
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On the connective forms VOT, cf. the analogous forms in § 93 h. 

The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the C 
external differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The 
fern, form of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with 
feminine nouns, ^ e. g. On 7"^®, i S 10®, Jb Ez 7® KHh. j probably 

also Jos 17^^, where we should read with Billmann fliSSn In apposition, 

Zo 3®, 4®, cf. Jer 36^®, From what was said above, under a, it follows that 
these cases are not a return to original usage, but only an intrusion of the 
form used before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in 

6n D'B'in (but in the Samaritan TfSp) For seven j there 

occurs in Jb 42^® the strange form according to Ewald 

Lekrh^j § 269 &] an old feminine substantive (German ein Siebendj a set of 

seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

2. The numerals from 1 1 to 19 are formed by placing the units, d 
without the copula, before the number ten (in the form masc., 
fern.), but without the two words being joined into one. As was 
said above, under a, and as is proved by the use of in the 

numeral ii, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be regarded 
as construct forms in a genitive connexion. The connective forms of 
the masculine abstracts, like &c., are not admitted in combina- 
tion with since they are merely in apposition, and not in a 

genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end of e). On the 
other hand 'JK' and in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like and the fern, numerals 13-19. But instead of *'5^ 
(Ex 28*“^^, Jos 3^^ and four other places) and (Jos 4® and three times 
in Ezek.), we generally find and Two explanations have 

been given of these forms: (i) that ihxe K^tMhh really intends 
in the ahsol. st., which was first introduced in the case of 
on the analogy of See., and then extended to ; the Masora, • 
however, required (but see below), and therefore pointed 

as a Q^ri (see § 17), — (2) that the absolute forms 

(introduced on the analogy of &c.) were contracted 

to to facilitate the pronunciation of the duals when closely 


’itndni, duo. According to Barth {Orient. Btudien . * . Tk. Nbldeke, ii, 792 f.) the 
irregularity of (he takes the Dages as Dage^ forte) is due to the complete 
assimilation of its vowels to those of the masc. where the S^wd mobile is 
normal. 

2 With BageS probably on the analogy of as on the analogy of 
n^DH. Cf. also J. IC Blake on n|''Dn, in JAOS. 1905, p. 117 ff. 

® and yOT appear only as connective forms before n'l’^y and 
^ In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of 
the numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, 
when the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives 
(see § gfh). ^ . 
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connected with and and that the contraction is founded on 

an early and correct tradition. The second explanation is supported 
by the large number of examples of DW (66) and (34)* 

would be strange if the Masora required the alteration of the far 
commoner forms on account of isolated instances of and As 

a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the tradition often 
varies between and &c., cf. e.g. Ginsburg on Jos 3^1 We 

cannot therefore assume a Q^re jperpeiuum. 
e Accordingly the numbers from 1 1 upwards are — 

Masculine, Feminine, 


T 2 I 

•t W 
13. nfbp 


nn^ 

ni'ro 

rrpv 


&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, cf. § 134/. 


Very rarely the units appear in the ma$c. in the constr, st,, as 
M^en, Ju 8^0^ 2 S 19^® ; n?b^ eighteen, Ju 2o25,— Connected by ) we find 


jT 3. The tens from 30 to 90 ai’e expressed by the plural forms of the 
units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), 
thus, 30, D'?31« 40, D'E?Dn 50, a's'E? 60, 70, a’3b^ 8o, 

90. But twenty is expressed by plur, of ten,^ 

These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state , — In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 


^ which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first 

by J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form istin or i^ten ; 
cf. Priedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammati/c, p. 203,^ and P. Haupt, in the 
American Journal of Philology, viii. 279. Accordingly, Is a compound, 

like the Sansk. eJcddagan, tvZeica, undecim (analogous to the combination of 
units and tens in the numerals from 12 to 19), and is used at the same time in 
the composition of the feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitution 
of for 'y and ''y Tin^ see Giesebrecht in ZAW. iSSi, p. 226 ; 

'V occurs only in Jer., Ez., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (1®), in 
the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may 
very well be a loan-word from the Babylonian. 

2 ForDn'^J?, d'’yn^, (from the se^;^o^a^es^by^ yT^^ yTO), we should 

expect ‘^scmm, t^sd'im. Is this very unusual deviation from the 

common formation (see above, § 93 1, 0, r) connected with the special meaning 
of these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the plural of 
segholates? 
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may precede {two and twenty, as in Arabic and Englisb), e.g. IsTu 3^^ 
26^^. Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found (twenty 
and two, as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty-two), e. g. 

I Ch 12^^, 1 81 ^ In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
copula, ordinarily ], but 1 before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, 1 before ^ before ^^wd ; see § 104 d, e, y. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives — ^ 

100 fern., constr, 

200 dual (contracted from cf. § 23 c). 

300 nis» vhf plar. (but in 2 K KHh. ni'NSfin). 

. 1000 masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 plur.j and so on (except in 2 S 18^, 

2 K 24^^ KHhr, elsewhere always 

10000 nijn, in the later books the aramaising ^ forms 12*1, KISl, 
niai (properly cf javptd?). 

20000 dual (see below, /i) ; but ni21 Neh (also 

^1311 Neh 7^^). ■ 

40000 Neh 

60000 Ezr 2®® (Baer and Ginsburg , as in Bn i 

nni"l thousands of myriads, Gn 24®®., 

Rem. I. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning Jl 
of our ending -fold, e. g. fourfold, 2812®; sevenfold, Gn 4^®-^*, 

Is 30'-^®, ^ I2'^5 79^2 § 134 ?■)• The dual D^nn"| ^ 68^® (explained by ‘»S^K 

thousands of duplioation) is not meant to he taken in the sense of two myriads or 
twice the numher of myriads, but in a multiplicative sense. — Besides the plural 
which denotes the tens, there are also the plurals some, also iidem, and 

decades (not decani) Ex 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives,^ 
although they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. your 

triad, i. e. you three, Nu 12^; his fifty (i. e. the 50 belonging to him) 

2 K and 2 K 


^ According to the conclusions of KSnig (X>e Criticae Sacrae Argumento, p. 61, 
and Lehrgeb., ii. p, 215 JBf.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and tbe Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere, S. Herner 
{Syntax der Zahlwdrter im A^ T,, Luud, 1893, p. 71 ff.) arrives at the same 
conclusion by a full examination of the statistics ; cf. also his remarks on 
Konig in ZAW. 1896, p. 123, and Ebnig’s reply, iUd.,p, 328 f. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen tm A. T. (Haile, 1902), p. 79 f. 

® Cf. B. H. Miiller, ‘ Die numeralia multiplieativa in den Amarnatafeln u. 
im Hebr.,’ Semitica, i, 'Wien, 1906, p, 13 ff. 
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§ 98 . Numerals* (b) Ordinal Numbers* 

a The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the correspond- 
ing cardinals by adding the termination (§86 h)^ before which 
another also is generally inserted between the second and 
third radicals.' They are as follows : second, (like 

ynn.j yin, b''yin, without the prosthetic K, which appears in 
&c.), or (which, according to Strack, is always to be read 

for ''yW- The ordinal is ex- 
pressed by (cf. § 27 w), from head, beginning, with the 

termination, (§ 86/)^ On the use of as an. ordinal in numbering 
the days of the month, cf. § 134 p; in such cases as Gn 1®, 2^\ the 
meaning oi first is derived solely from the context, 
h The feminine forms have the termination more rarely (and 

only in the case of 3 and 10) They are employed also to express 

fractions, e. g. fifth or fifth fart, and tenth fart. 

Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are also forms like 
and Vy} a quarter, a fifth fart, and with the afformative p, 
(pl^i'* a tenth fart ; these are to be regarded as abstracts, 

and are denominatives from the cardinal numbers. Of. finally 
a weeJc ; a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 

' On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew 
has no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 q and r. 
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§ 99 , General Vieiv, 

Brockelmann, Griiridrissj i. 492 L 

1, The particles, which in general express the secondary modi- €L 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most part 
either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also from 
pronouns and verbs (§ 30 s). Primitwe particles (apart from a few 
demonstrative forms, see § 100 i) can only be so called in the sense 
defined in § 81 f. 

2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 6 
certainty, they are either (i) borrowed from other parts of speech; 

i. e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun, or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles ; 
cf. in the Indo-Germanio languages, e. g. the Latin certo, falso, partim^ 
mrumj causa, the German statt, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the English 
instead, away ] or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) 
by the addition of formative syllables, as by day, from (cf., 
however, § 100 g) ; or most commonly (6) by abhreviaiioiis effected in 
various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in proportion to 
the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the 
original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gen, from gegen, Gegend', seit, from Seite] loeil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e. g. dvo, ah, a; ex, e; ad, Fr. a; aw#, Er. ow, ItaL o; supper, 
Ital. sw.^ 

The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have x* 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or ^^wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26 m), 

^ Even short phrases are contracted into one word : Lat. forsitan, from 
fors sit an, hrjXovori, SrjXadij, ¥r, peut 4 fre, Eng. prithee from I pray ihee.~~ln 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns ; e.g. iu (to give), also the 
sign of the dative ; % (to make use of), to, forp, nei (the interior), in. 
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sucli particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of 
the imperfect {§47 a-d). 

^ The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
tahen place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 
in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic ^ 
becomes at a later period M ; in modern Arabic, e.g. hallaq (now) is from 
hixlwctqt j les (why ?) from li-ctyyi-sctii%y &c. Cf. also the analogous cases men- 
tioned above from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down to us* 

e 3. Less frequently particles are formed by composition ; as 
wherefore 2 fen' quid edoctus 2 j^ri aaOwv ;) or quid cognitum 2 ; 

(from and ‘‘tlS) besides] (from jp, b, nbyp) from 

above, above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 
e-§- CN"'?, iri’sr '’3 j cf, also the compounds of with 

demonstrative pronouns, as njp*“‘’N/rom iohat7] ieherefore‘^ /iow;]. 

See the lexicon under '’X, * ^ 

§ 100 . Adterhs* 

On demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 323 ; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i. 328 ; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ff. 

a 1. The negative not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
there, are of obscure origin. 

b 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are — 

[a) Substantives with prepositions, e. g. 'iKp? (with might) veiy ; 
alone (prop, in seqmration, Fr. d part), with suffix / alone; 
within, within; cf. also (as one) together, nBVb and 

(originally in connexion %oiih) near to, corresponding to, like, 
Sic., cf. § 161 b. 

C {b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ Its m), cf. T^vdpxqv, d<j)p€dv, e.g. (might) very, oaS (cessation) 
no more, (the day) to-day (cf. § 126 b), nnpi to-morrow, 
(union) together. Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, 
as substantives, e.g. pliir. and circuit, as adverb 

^ Generally derived from the pteq). Pu^al nn^p (=w«’o;?/?ar) and 

hence to be read md^dr (cf. nnnp mominy) ; but'according to P. Haiipt (notes 
to Esther, p. 159) from 
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circum, around ; otliers have quite ceased to be so used, e. g. (length) 
long ago [Aram. : only in Ec.]; liy (repetition, duration) again qt further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the d 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. jprimum, formerly (more frequently 

also ^); nnn and nni [both rare] muUum, much, enough] 

wonderfully (properly mirahilihus, sc. modis), Jevdsh, 

i. e. in the Jewish language. 

id) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in HijyKtl, which e 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§113 h), e. g. nn"]n (prop, 
a multijylying) much [frequent], [rai*e and late] in multitude] 

D|^n (mane faciendo) early] (vesjpere faciendo) in the evening. 

(e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. Ht (prop. there=at this place) here, J* 
here^ hither (also of time, till now, cf. the late and rare 

and once, twice, seven times, a 

hundred times ; for the second time. 

3 . Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative S3/l]ables^ 
(most frequently Q-^) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. 

truly (from truth) ; Q2n (by favour) gratis (from ID gratia) ; 
in vain, frustra, but also empty (from P''l empty, emptiness, 
vanum), Bu parallel with the fern. T\^)>'OfuU] hj day (from ; 
with 6 in the last syllable, for in a tivinhling, suddenly 

(from yD| tivinUing, the ^ being probably obscured from an original 
d)? — Moreover, cf. hachward, and darJdy attired, Mai 3^^ 

In both these cases, the formative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending Uh, which is elsewhere 
used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

The termination D_ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. Jt 
V^Tch, and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded as 

nouns used adverbially, so tliat D ^ D_!_, would correspond to [ ^ (§ 85, 

hTos. 53, 54), cf. (with prep.) suddenly, 2 Cli 29H According to others, 

this am is an obsolete accusative ending, to be compared with the indeter- 
minate accusative sing, in an in Arabic. 


^ Is this d.: an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 

especially D“ini) mentioned in § 88 c? NOldeke, ZDMQ. xl. p. 721, considers 
dd^'* a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like noctu), corre- 
sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic Dd'*, Syr. *mdmd; cf. on the other 
hand, Kiinig. ii, 255, who follows Olshausen in maintaining that the dm is an 
adverbial termination. 

2 DDJsi silent (an adjective in Is 47®, ; a substantive in Hb 2'*®), wiiich 

was formerly included under this head, is better taken, with Barth (Nominal- 
Uldung, p. 352, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like bh)V, so that 

(perhaps assimilated to stands for original , 
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4. A number of forms standing in very close relation to the 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. Some 
of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the extent of 
which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. 
Such are e.g. then, n|n here (according to Barth, S^raclmiss. 
Ahhandlungen, p. 16, formed from the two demonstrative elements hin 
and thus (cf, how only, truly (on all 

these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially the interrogative H 
{He intmrogatwum), e.g. (Dt 3^^ rii^n) nonne ?, num etiam ? 
This He interrogativum is perhaps shortened from which is still 
used in Arabic, and, according to the view of a certain school of 
Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in Dt 32®. ^ 


k The n interrogative takes— (1) Bafeph-Pamah generally before non-gutturals 
(even before 1), with a firm vowel, e.g. hast thou set? see the interroga- 
tive clause, § 150 c Lv is an exception). 

/ (2) Before a consonant with S^wd, usu&Uy Patha/i without a following 

forte, e.g. Gn 2f^ cf. 29^, 30^5 34S1 . less frequently (in about ten 

passages), Pathah with a following Page^ forte, e.g. !)' 173 n nwn in via, Ez 20^0, 
jnpn Gni 7 ^' 7 , i 82 i, 37S2, ]Sfui3i9, Jb236 j evenin'!, isVo^^, 1725^ 2K6^K 
M (3) Before ^tturals, not pointed with either Qames or Bafeph-Qames, it takes 
Paiha/i, e.g. shall I go?, mm iu?, D^n num si Mai 

also in Ju 6^^ read (not 'Nl!), likewise n in Ju 12^ Jer S^V^oh 

Tn Ku 16^2^ the Masora intends the article j read and cf. Dt 20^®; 

in Eo 321 read nSjjn and mn'll ; the article is a correction due to doctrinal 
considerations. 

(4) The n takes S‘ghSl before gutturals pointed with Qames or (as in Ju gO®'-) 
Hafeph-Qames, e. g. Mi a’ ; 'alixn Jb ei" ; nn^nn Jo • aB'nn Gn 24' 

(cf. the analogous instances in § 2a c, § 35 h, § 63 h ). ' ' tL place of this inter- 
rogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause [but see Jb 34SI 
JNeii 1 3«, Jer 22^“ where one or more words are prefixed for emphasis]. ^ 

0 5. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus ‘'JB’.] 

ikou art there, sing. masc. US?’® (but see note below), 2nd plur! 
masc. 03^’; 'M'is' / am not, 2nd sing. ’JJ'X, fem. 113'N, 3rd sing. 
fern. 2nd plur.Cl33'N, 3rd plur. masc. B3'N.— Also 'n^Jl I am yet 
(n'iy only in nto and nijJD), (La njnijl 


f The separation of the n at the beginning of Dt 32', expressly noticed by 
Qimhi (ed. Eittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest 
against admitting a particle pn . 

“ 0“urs in Dt 29”, i S 1488 2323, Est 3=, is textually very 

oubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubtful bap (for !!3ap\ 
Ku 23 . Most probably, with Stade, Gramm,, § 370 b, and P. liaupt, BJBQT. 

lumbers, p. 57, line .37, we should read 
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KHh,] the oriental school [see above, p. 38, note 2] recognize only 
the reading — ^3fX^o^6re art tJiou ?, where is he f, 

where are they f The same applies to M ("fH) and HSH heholdl (prop. 
here, here is ; see § 105 h), only in Gn 19^ with suffixes, 

once **||n (Gn 22^ with Munah)^ in jpanse '’J3n hehold me {here am I), 
^?n {pause 4!|n 139®), and ^nHn [both very rare], {behold 

us), and^^in (in |;a^656 more fully in the Lexicon, 

P- 243]- ■■ ■ ■ 

The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Nun p 
energicum) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government ^ 
even to forms originally substantival (e.g. there is, he is), is at least 

inadmissible for forms (like which are evidently connected with 

noumsuffixes ; even for the other forms it is questionable. Broekelmann 
suggests that the ^ in connexion with these particles is a survival from nOH 
corresponding to the Arab, ’dnna which introduces dependent clauses. 


101 . Prepositions, 

Broekelmann, Grundriss, i. 494 ff. 

1. All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally d 
substantives, viz. : 

(a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to he considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, cf. in German stait 
dessen, hraft dessen, in Greek toutou Latin Jmius o'ei causa, 

or gratia, montis instar} Cf. (hinder part*) behind, after {MiVU 
in }3 Lv 14“ Dt 3I« iSio%- nj nns aCh 32='); (side) 

dose by ; P? (intermediate space *) between ; (distance ") 

behind, around ; or with Hireq compagmis (removal, want) 
except ; IK (purpose) on account of] (MtD only in Dt i^) before, over 
against] "J? (separation; cf- § 119 u) from, out of] (coming in 
front, that which is over against) before, over against ] ""^1? (progress, 
diu'ation *) during, until ; “^5? (height, npper part *) upon, over ; 
(connexion 1) with] it is doubtful whether this is to he derived from 
the same stem as near, beside, like] nnri (under part*) 

under, instead of. 

(5) Substantives in the construct state, hut to he regarded as in the h 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g, (in the face of*) before] '’S3, ’’SS) (according to the mouth, 

^ In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in 
parentheses, and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly in such cases 
very rare], is marked with an asterisk. — On a similar use in other languages, 
see W. von Humboldt, ijher die Kawisprache, iii, p. 621. 

2 So also 1 . Hoeh de Long, Die hehr. Frdpos. Lpz. 1905. 
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i e. the command of*) according to; (in the concern of) on 

account of; (for the purpose of) on account of 

C 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 
tions in this way, e.g. '^ 3 , (with cessation) 

without, (in the duration of) during ; (according to the 

requirement of) for, according to. 

§ 102. Prefixed Prepositions* 

a 1 . Of the words mentioned in § loi, "JP from, out of, frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99 c), with its Nun assimilated to the following 
consonant (by means of Pages forte), e. g. out of a forest. 

]} Bern. The separate "jp (always with a following Maqqeph) is usual (but not 
necessary, cf. »Tu 20^* with verse 15, Ez 43®, &c.) only before the article, e.g. 

and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. 

Jer 44^ Jo 1 Oh 5^8. cf. Ex Lv 14S0, Ju 723, I9I6, 

^ 104'^ (2 K 2333 before "I; also before p in ^ and elsewhere in the later 
books (as in Aramaic) there is besides a poetic by-form '’|D (cf. § 90 m) and 
Is 30^^ Its form is most commonly with afolloiving Dage^, which may, 
however, be omitted in letters which have S^wd (cf. § 20 m). With a follow- 
ing ^ the V is, as a rule, contracted to '’tt? S* ''TP ~ '’’ll'!? ''11^ (bnt cf. 

Bn 122 ; 2 Oh 20^1) ; before gutturals it becomes D (according 

to § 22 c), e.g. DilD ; before H the tp occurs with the guttural virtually 

sharpened in on the ouinde, and in DWD Gn 1423 ; before PI in (cf, 

§ 28 b and § 63 q. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the required 
virtual sharpening of the H ; probably jlPHD is merely due to the analogy of 
; similarly Is 14^ before 1 ,* but in i S 2328, 2 S is to be read, 

according to § 22 s. 

C 2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99 c) to a single prefixed consonant with (but 
see below, and § 103 e), viz. : 

I [poet. 1 ^ 33 ] in, at, ivith. 

P [poet. ^^^ 5 ] towards, (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

? [poet. like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a sub- 
stantive with the meaning of matter, hind, instar). 

d With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that — 

(a) The S^wd ^?^o 5 ^Ye, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original d, according 
to/) 2 j the short vowel is regularly retained before Shod : before Shvd simplex 

^ Mnleitung ins A. T., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics 

in his Lehrgehaude, ii. 292 if.), enumerates eight instances of [D before a word 
witbout the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty- five in Chronicles. 

^ Jerome (see Siegfried, ZATf. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by da, . 
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in the form of an attenuated from a : before a Hateph the prefix takes the 
vowel of the J[Iaiephj e. g. for fruit, as a lion, **3^2 60'%?, in affliction 

(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, cf. § 28 6, and the infinitives 
with b § 63 ^) : before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24 c, e.g. 

for ' 5 ^ 5 . When the prefixes 2 ^ 2 ^ b precede Ood, the Shed 

and Jffafepk S^gkol regularly coalesce in S^re, e.g. d'*n^ 5 ^ 2 , &c., for ; so 
with suffixes , &c. (once also in the sing. Hb 1^^) ; also regularly 

to say, for see § 23 d. 

(6) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, € 
and they take its vowel. See further in § 35 w. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- f* 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames ^ 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original a, cf. § 26 e, § 28 a), but only in 
the following eases : 

(aa) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as nn^ to give, 
to judge, Ibb to plunder, tib to shear, to keep a festival, to hring forth, 

to go, nnj?!) to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) is closely 
connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115 e), and consequently, 
as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. Ex 19^, 

G-n 16®, and so always flDH Nu such cases as 

Ex 5®^ the a is protected by the secondary tone ; before infinitives of verbs 
the b is retained even in close connexion ; cf. Ez 2120.25^ 22®) ; 

(bh) before many pronominal forms, e.g. ni2 (so also in i 821^®; not Hp), 

(in close connexion, however, On 2^® ; On 45^®) ; 

as these ; and especially DdS, ddb, ddS (DdS) and ddB, dn^, ddS (dHS), 
see § 103 e ; 

(cc) b before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in sUch combinations as Jl 
nd mouth to ynouth, 2 K lo®^, d^dS d^D fp between imiers and loaters, On i® ; 
dlbb for a trouble, Is but always before the principal pause. The instructive 
example in Dt 17® also shows that the punctuation b is only possible with at 
least the lesser pause after it ; in Is 28^^-^® the b is twice repeated, even 
before the small and smallest disjunctives ; 

{dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost I 
as adverbs, e.g. to eternity, T\b in multitude, in security, nsSS to 

eternity, but Q'llM to all eternity, Is 34^“. Cf. also far the dead, 

Lv 192®, Ku 5°, 9I®. 

• (d) With the interrogative Tl’D they are pointed as in in pa?^se and A' 

before b? as in HtSS by what? (before a following relative clause, as in Ec 3^2^ 
ndll ; cf. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is 2®^) j ni 23 how much? but also HBd 

j IC 22^®, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from the pause. The 
B^ghol in these forms arises from a modification of the original d, while the 
D is sharpened in order to maintain the original d of the prefixes. 

When ^ (prop, la) is united to HD, it takes, according to § 49/, g, the form / 

neb* (Jb V“ noi?, i s nDb^ aii MiVM, and hence the d in the tone is 

TT , . T T VT ^ 

lengthened tod) for what? lohy? Before the gutturals V, HD? is used 

for euphonic reasons (exceptions i S 28^®., 2 S 14®^, Jer 15I®, before H ; 2 S 2^3^ 
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^ 49®, before ; TtlSy however, remains before H. Before letters which are 
not gutturals, n6b is found in ^ 42^% 43^ (immediately after a tone-syllable). 
m Bern. The divine name nSn), which has not its original vowels (Hin)) 
but those of (see §170), except that the •> has simple not compound Shod, 
takes the prefixes also, after the manner of , thus Hi Jr’S ^ 

nin'’D (since they are to be read j ^ 

as of &e. (see below), quiesces after the prefixes 3^ b, 1, 

. b’^ut is audible after D (for I»), ^ (no instance in the 0 . T.), and r\ (in 
Bt 10^7, ^ 1363, the article, not H interrog., is intended; the only example 
with n interrog., Jer 8 ^®, is to be pointed nifT’n, i.e. '’,3'lKn, not Hin^n). 
Hence the rule, Moses brought out (i. e. D, H make the ^ audible), 

D'’pp and Caleb brought in (i.e. 3 , 3 allow it to quiesce).^— As 

regards the other plural forms of elision of the always takes place 

after 3 1 3 b except in the form thus , &c. ; but 

^ ••-•7 r i~y ’ V i” 

&c., 5 i 3 p“i« 7 , &c., 

§ 103 . Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the 
Plural Form* 

a 1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ loi) in the accusative, 
they may he united with the noun-suffixes (§ 9 1 5--Z), e. g. (pi’op. 
at my side) hy we, (in my proximity) with me, (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake, 

5 Eem. I. The preposition (usually “B^) near, with, is distinguished 
from B^ (see below, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign of the definite accusative 
(§ ii7«), in its connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the 
former making in pazise tlBK, 2nd fern. (Is 54^® T|BN), 

BB^j WK, £ 3 ^ 2 ^ (^^so in the later books, especially in Kings, and 

always in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly **Bifc^ with me ; from thee, i K 20^® ; 

in^p from him, i K 22*^ ; DBk with them), while the latter retains its 0 (obscured 
from a) before the light suffixes, but before grave suffixes is pointed with 
S^ghol, This S®ghdl is to be explained, with Praetorius, ZDMG, Iv. 369 f., as the 
modification of an d which again was shortened from original d (in "dthi, ^dtho, 
&c.) in a closed syllable {’dth-hem, &c.). The same shortening and modification 

of the original « takes place before words in close connexion, hence i?3"B^ , 
&c. When not in close connexion, the toneless B&? becomes tone-long B^, 
e.g. B&J On i^. Hence the following forms arise: — 

Sing. Plur. 

I, '‘B^ me, us. 


m, pause 

/. tins , 

m. 

/.BBKTicn 


thee. 


D3B5^ 


DBK, rarely dBBK 
jBBX, rarely JBk 


them. 


^ Another W3C wemor. is all is hidden in Mm, 
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Less common are the plem forms before n)j 

(Ex 29S5 n^m), Qni^^. Moreover, for dDm we find 

ddni^ Jos 23^^; for dnk, five times ddil^ (Gn 32^, Ex iS^o, &c.), and in 
Ez 23<^5 dnniK ; for jnni? (Gn 19®, &c. [13 times]), }n^ (only found in Ez ; 

35^® njdk ; 34^^^ and |nni5j? Ez 23^L— Ko instance of the 2nd fern, 

plur. 15^1^ occurs in the 0. T. ; in Cant. 2’, &c., ddri^ is used instead. 

2. The preposition "Dj? (with suffixes on the model of stems ^ 

[i S i26 nSdy], inpawse ; 2nd fern, 'ij^y ; i?3y, is united with 

the suffixes ^13^ dD, and dHby a (pretonic) Qame.% which causes the sharpening 
of the Mem to be distinctly audible : £3?^y, 

Bt 29^®, both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, otherwise 
d^y is generally used). In the first person, besides '•tsy, we also find *»*l^y 
Cprobably from original “niy ; cf. Arab, ‘mda, beside, with). 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as 

2 S 2 2®^*^®*'^® (for which ^ i8S'7-40.48 *»jRn;0), n|EnE Gn 2^^ and '’^'lyS ^ 139^^ 
(here probably for tho sake of the rhyme with 


2 . When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there e 
appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable iD (see below, k), 
and ? and ^ take at least a full vowel, 3 and ^ (§ 102 d, f ), — The 
following deviations from" the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms ^ 3 ^ -[nk, Tlliy (not 

helchd, &c.) ; (&) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing, 
fern, (not hekh, &c.) and in ^^ 3 , &c. (not hem\ &c.). 


(a) ^ with Fronominal Suffixes. 
Sing. Plur. 

I. to me. to us. 

(ndb) in ' d 3 ^ \ 

im. to Mm. Qn^, nsn^, poet. 

J , ,[53 times] ^ 

[f.^^ to her. . [5?/n|n> 


/ 


2 . 


3 . 


to them. 


^ Fim and Uni (in me), in vulgar Arabic for Jiyya and 5?, are compared by 
Socin. Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 347, note i, suggests that n^rinn 

are later formations on the model of '»3feip when its origin from the 
reduplication of the preposition had become obscured, but see below, m. 

2 JdS does not occur in the 0. T., by a mere accident, no doubt ; Ez 13^® 
( 153 ^. 

T V T ■ , . . ' 

[Foi' notes 3 and 4 see next page.] 
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g I takes suffixes in the same manner : (Ex 7^^, 2 S 22®®, ^141® 

as in Gil 27®^, 2 S 18^®, Is 3® Hd!) [for 2nd fern. the KHhihh 
occurs in 2 K 4^, Ct 2’^ cf. § 91 e]), la, &c.; except that for the 3rd 
plur., besides DHS (especially in the later books) and (only in 
30^ 36^ Hb only in Jer 14^^), the form Of is also used; 

and for the feminine, besides njnzi (three times), iO|i is found fifteen 
times, and ins only in i S 31^, Is 38^®, Ez 42^^. — According to the 
Masora, is found fifteen times for (as conversely in i S 2^®, 20^ 
‘h for »b), e. g. Ex 2i^ i S 2^ Is 9^ ^ 100® (and, as has been con- 
jectured, also Jb 41^); cf. Delitzsch on 100®. — In Nu 32^^^, Zc 5^^, 

*Ku 2^^, the Masora requires instead of (in all three places before 
a following tone- syllable ; cf. § 23 Jb, and the analogous cases of the 
loss of Mag^;ptg[ in § 58 ^5 § 9 1 e). 


h 


(p) 3 with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing, 
jw. ^*103 




as thou. 


Piur. 

^3iD3 as we. 

a 3 |i, D53, rarely £ 33^3 


as ye. 


m. as he. !Dn|, [DHS, Dnto 


(m. ^mD| 
f. nil33 as she, 


[|n3], n|n3 |as«%. 


® The question whether S^b can also stand for the sing, ij?, which EOdiger 
and recently W. Diehl (Das Pronomen pers. suff. . . . des JTe&r., p, 20 f.) and 
P. Haupt (SPOT, on Pr 23^0^ a contraction of la~humu) have altogether denied, 
must be answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and 
Haupt that all the instances concerned are due to corruptions of the text. 
It is true that in such places as Gn 926-27^ Dt 33^, Is 30®, ip 7310 (all in or 
immediately before the principal pause ; in Dt 33® with Zaqeph qaton at least) 
Sob can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns) ; and 
in Is 53® for we should read with the LXX Tyj&b 1 ^ 1 ? • On the other 

hand, In Is 44^^ its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. Even 
then there would remain— presuming the traditional text to be correct— 
ijj and Ib 272®, as well as three times, Jb 20^®, 2723 

(beside )^bv\ and especially Jb 222. In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix 
1 ^S 3 j yhvy . — On the question of the antiquity of the suffixes in ID 
see § 91 1. 

^ The form in Ru i^® is Aramaic (^therefore). 

® The use^of D here for (cf. above, d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons.— d 6| (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, ^D| Ex 15^^ 
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(c) “f? with Pronominal Suffixes, 

Sing. Plur. 

''2DDj poet. '’?P[4 times], in 2yause from ^ 


from you. 


I, poet. [4 timesj, in from us. 

also [6 times] froiti me, 
m, in fmuse D|p 

/. -ID.? ■ I J|» 

;m, Jb 4^2 [sin|p DHD, niSTO [twice], 

3.- or see below] /ro■»^ ^m. Jb On|p 

/. from her, jnp^ [^7 times] 


2. ■ 


from 

them. 


The syllable ID (in Arabic md ^^D = Heb. HD what) in *’ 2 iD 13 (probably from h 
*’■ 5 ^ nD 3 , prop, according to loliat I, for as I) is, in poeti'y, appended to the 
three simple prefixes 3 , 3, even without suffixes, so that iDB^ IDp^ 
appear as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3^ 3 ^ 5 . Poetry is 
here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms j in the case of JD, 
on the other hand, it prefers the shortei', which resemble the Syriac and 
Arabic. 

The form dni 3 , enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K 17^® (in I 
pause), HDHS only in Jer 36^^ (in pause) ; Jn 3 (Baer following Qimhi jns) only 
in Ez iS^^. Cf. Prensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 234 ffi — For DD3 as ye, Qimhi 
requires 333 (invariably or only in Jb i6^?) j in Jos Ju 8^, Ezr 4^ Baer 
gives 333 , 

< 

With regard to [p with suffixes, *' 3 pp/fom me is usually explained as arising, yi 
by a reduplication of |p, from an original 'itOiD, just as ^ 15 l|p /rom him, from 
inOD2D, identical in form with us, from 12-2D2D, while HSED from 

her, goes back to rDD 2 D. Far simpler, however, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation 
{UBJ, xxiii. 302 ffi), that '’|pp, &c., have arisen from ’' 32 p, &c., and that the 
forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of n|§nri^ 

§ 100 0. — The bracketed form ^n|p, for which Baer, following Qimhi and 
others, writes ^n|p, occurs only in f 68^^, and is there regarded by DelLtzseh, 
Hupfeld, and others (following Simonis) as a substantive Q'0=vortion), The 
expression b^^n"ip (for ^ 13 ?|p?) Is is very strange. ^npnp occurs only in 
Jer lo^, Ee 12^2 uso dn2p) ; fnp (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the 
best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading jnp) only in Ez 


1 The Babylonian Masbra writes ^ 2 pp (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing^), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. ’ f'h 
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n 3. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations of 
space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124 a\ and are, therefore, joined with the pro- 
nominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state ^ just like other 
plural nouns (§91 g\ On the other hand, the apparent connexion of 
with plural suffixes is explained from the ground-forms 
of those prepositions (from stems (contracted to 

&c.y 


Q Without suffixes these prepositions are — 

more frequently 'in (prop. 

“5?^ ,2 j-^ jo]3j also {region^ direction), tovMrds, to, 

according to, 

J'B {interval) between] the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
" to the singular p?, thus If?, &c. (Gn 16^ I'f ?, the second Yddh 
is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful ; 1'f?, vdiich 
occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q^r^ for which is found 
e. g. in Gn 30^®). On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a plural 
are attached to the plural forms 'f? or 

I'lp {circuit) around, as a preposition, always has the plural form, 
- sometimes masc. [10 times], but much more frequently in 

the fern. {surroundings). In Ez 43^^ n''np is a corruption 

of n'’nn'»Dp ; [in I K 6® I'lp also is so contrary to usage, that it 
must be due to some textual error]. 

""IJ? {continuation, duration, from as far as, unto, poet. ' 15 ? [12 
times]. In Jb 32^* M'lP, with the d retained in the secondary tone, 
is abnormal. Also in 2 K 9^^ for read 

u;pon, over (of. the rare subst. bv height [see Lexicon], from ^bv 
to ascend), poet. '.^ 5 ? [40 times, and 2 Q^re], 

nn^ under (prop, what is beneath). On &c.; cf. above, d. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii, loi ff. ; Nachrichten cler G. g. G., iSSi, 
p. 376, cf. Mittheilungen, 1884, p, 63 ; also GGA, 1884, p. 280 f. According 
to Barth, xlii. p. 348 ffi, and JSominalbiUung, p. 375 ffi, Tj'' 5 n 5 , &c., 

was only formed on the analogy of &c., and , &c., only on the 

analogy of &c., since the real plural forms ought to be Tj'»rinj3ly 
See. ; cf., however, KOnig, Lehrgehdude, ii. 305 f. 

® On the use of this particle see § 1 19 S'. 
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With Suffixes, 


1 Sing. 


’’r? 

’'nin'^dD 




"bvp 


{after me) 

(between me) {around me) 

{beneath me) 

{to me) 

{unto me) 

{on me) 

2 S, m. 

Tin« 





’ll.v 





& 1’3'aD 





2S.f 



•I^n*ia’jD 








& 





3 S, m. 

innje 

T-:r 


rnb^ao 

T : 

mm 

T ; - 

T •• 






& 1'3'aD 





sS.f. 



n'ri‘ia'3D 

n-nnri 


T VT 

n-bV 

T V T 




& n'^Tno 





I Flur. 



U'nta'SD 




•• T 


& 







2 FI, m. 

!35nnK 

V “ r* 

aa'nb'aD 

aa'nnn 

aa'^JK 



3 FI, m. 

dnnnx 

nn'^'a 

an'n‘iT3D 

an'apn 

an-bs 

[Cin'ny] 

an'^jy 



& Dri‘l3''3 

& anta-ap usually DFinn & 


’ D 






e 




3Pl-f. 





in-bs 


l?'k 


& 

§ 104 . Conj'wnctions. 

1. The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express their a 
relations one to another. They may be either — 

(a) Original pronouns, e. g. the demonstrative *'3 that, because, for, 

[h) Original substantives, whieh afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions ; so perhaps (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a demonstrative), but in 
many cases stands simply for ''I ; also {nothing), that not\ "i| that 
not (the Greek /a-^ of ^^'I'ohibition), Sic, To these may be added the 
adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e.g. 


^ As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. On 26®^) distinguishes between 
the two forms : means between us and you, \vhereas (los 2225-27.23 

before means between us on the one side, 

^ The poetical form only in ^ 2*^ ; on which see note 3 on /, 

12 times [viz. Lb 32^®, ^ 5^9^ Jbb^®, 20^®, 21^^222, 27^3^ 29^2, 302-5]. 
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(in the not ye^ earlier^ before^ for wliicli is also nsecl On the 

combination of two particles to express complex ideas (e. g, 
added to this^ that=::^much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

J) (c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction 
or ''3 together form one single conjunction, e.g. because, prop. 

on account of the fact that, and more frequently 

after that ; ^3. according as (with 3) ; *'3 3ip|f and *^3^^ ^\>V in conse- 

quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. (for although, Jb 16 ^^. 


So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary 15^5^ the whole of the 

succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite 
verb, see §§ 114 and 115, passim. 


Q 2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus ‘iK or, “3^ if (also or before the 
second member of a doable question), 5^^ also, ) and, and others. 

d Rem. The pointing of the \ (originally 1, as still before Eafsph Pathah 
and — with a following Pages forte— in lodiv consecutive of the imperfect ; of. 
§ 49/) is in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 3 ^5 (§ 102 d-i), 
hub as being a weak consonant, the u>dw copulative has some* further pecu- 
liarities : 

(fl) Usually it takes simple SHm (1). 

(h) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound SHcd, 
it takes the vowel with which the Shod is compounded (according to § 28 h), 
e.g. D 3 r] 1 _a«d he thou wise, a^id servants, ]^]'^\and strength, and eat 

thou, ''bm and sickness. On see § 102 on &c., 

see § 102 m ; on such cases as Jb 4^, cf. § 28 6. ' 

d? (c) Before words with simple S^^zvd under the first consonant (except in the 
cases under/), the Wdw becomes the vowel u (cf. § 26 a), e, g. and to all, 
so also (except in the case under g) before the cognate labials 3, D, S, hence 
. On the oases in which simple S<’wd has become a ^ai^k after 9 coptdative 
(e.g. 3 np Gn 2^^), cf. § 10 g. 

J ( 4 ) With a following ; the 1 coalesces to form '1 aeoording to § 24 h, as 

and let him he.^ On the peculiar punctuation of the wdio copulative before forms 
with initial S^wd from iTH to &eand to live (e.g. Dn'>’in') JosS^ H^ni Gn 20"^) 
cf,§ 63 ??. 

^ (e) Unmediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qames. like 

?’ ?> r but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause 

(but cf. also 2 K 22®®), e. g. UDl Ex 21^^ (on the other hand, in verse 20 
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is in closer logical connexion with what follows) ; 2 K ^i3nj51 , 
and WriOl ; Eu 38 n;iD 1 ; f 10“ ; r S 9* ; 2 S i< 5 > 1 ; Ez 4^ ''hi ; of. 

also (with TiphJm) 6n 33^^, 2 S 15^2, The very frequent connexion of nouns 
expressing kindred ideas, by means of 1, is due simply to considerations of 
rhythm, for even in such cases the Wdw must immediately precede the tone- 
syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive accent, e. g. ^nSl Gn 

Gn 8^2 (see also the previous examples) ; Gn 13^^ (thrice) ; Ex 252 

nm ; ip 957 nina ; p 76*^ d^id} njni. ; Gtn 713 nm ni ; i k 2110 

•]SdV ; nbl nb thus and thus; Est at the end of the verse, 

but in Ip 87® in spite of the LVti with the second because it is 

closely connected with the following predicate. Also with three words 
nsj nnai *in 3 is 24^’. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation *J occurs 

before a conjunctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal 
pause, even with the smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone- syllable), 
e. g. Gn 32®; cf. Gn 31^®, Lv 7^®, Dt 2^\ and among the examples 

given above, Gn 7^® and p (Exceptions : Gn 13^^, where evidently 

the J is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also Jos 15®®, 19“^, all immediately before the pause.) 

For the same I’hythmical reason ) (not 1) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following 
•word, thus nil ^ n^1 , d^l j (to be distinguished from l^PI if not, with Zaqej; h 
gadol, 2 K and others. 

§ 105 . Interjections, 

1. Among the interjections some (as in all languages) are simply ^ 
natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth involuntarily 
by certain impressions or sensations, e. g. rin^ (Ez 30^ »^n), ah I . 
aha I (cf. this also in ’'^n^ and utinam !\ Ex 32‘^\ &c, 
(Gn 50^^ ^?|^) ah! (from and otherwise -writien ^2^ 

Jn ^ ; also Dn (in pause Dn, even in the plural hold your 

feace! Neh 8^4 hush ! (Am 5^® in“^n) ha I woe I 120^), 

'N (in Ec 4'“; lo'®) woe/ 

2 . Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and ^ 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by ufage, e. g. 

10 (^0) or nsn behold ! (prop, here) ; l>€hold ! (prop, imperative) ; 
nnn , plur. (prop, give, imperative of ^0) ; as to tlie tone, cf. § 690), 
come, the Latin age, agite! (also (prop, go, imperative 

of with the same meaning ^ ^ frofanum!) 


^ (Dt I®), nin and ns b arc also used in connexion with the feminine 

and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
interjections. 
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(see the Lexicon) I beseech, hear me I fray used to empliasize 
a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed after tlie expres- 
sion to wliich it belongs.^ 


1 serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are 

discussed in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after 
the i7npei'ative, either in commands or entreaty, see § (Z>) with the 

imperfect, either in the cohortative (§ 108 &) or jussive (§ 109 5 ) ; (c) once with 
perfect, Gn 40^^ ; (d) after various particles : lehold now ; particularly 

after the conjunctions and DN* : ne quaeso and if^iow, d-nep, 

itiTore, if, in a deprecatory sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In 
Ku 12^3 stands after a noun; hut we ought certainly to read K 3 "pK.— 

In polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gn 
1 ^ 7 . 8 . 19 ^ and 50^'^. 

2 Against the usual view which regards XJ as a hortatory particle ( = wp / 
cornel analogous to the original imperatives nnn and and the Ethiopic 

properly hither, also coynel), P. Haiipt, in the Jolms Eopkins Univei'siiy 
Circulars, xiii, no. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the 
particle to be prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe K 3 as an 

emphatic particle. HaupPs suggested identification of this with , the 
Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic particle (Which is also an enclitic of 
emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative 7m, we shall not dis- 
cuss here. 


THIRD PART 

SYNTAX' 


CHAPTER I 

THE PARTS OP SPEECH 

I. Syntax of tlie Verb. 

A. Use op the Tenses and Moods.^ 

§ 106 . Use of the Perfect 

The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the Ct 
speaker wishes to represent from the point of view of completion, 
whether they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the 
present, or, while still future, are pictured as in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here the perfect serves to express completed 
actions*) applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed under h-p : hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note 2, and cf. further § 107 a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may he distinguished as 
follows : — 

1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter § 


^ Recent works on Hebrew syntax are : A. B. Davidson, Introductory Hob, 
Qram.y'vol, ii, Eeb, Syntax, Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. Konig. Eist-compar. Syntax 
der liehr, Sprache, Lpz. 1897 (see above, § 3/). Important contributions to 
Hebrew syntax are also contained in H. Reckendorf s work Die syntakt 
VerhdltnissedesArab,, 2 pts., Leiden, 1895, 1898, of which we have already made 
use in § 97 a. Cf. also the same author’s very instructive discussions Veher 
syntakt. Forschung, Munich, 1S99. 

3 Cf. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40 ; and on. 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47 a ; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses m Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 
1892) ; Bennett, ‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ {Hebraica, 18S6, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om dei saakaldie 
Perfektum og Imperfektum i Hebraisk, Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary 
entitled ‘Torn sogenannten Perf. und Imperf, im Hebr.* appeared in the 
Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Stockholmy section s^mitique '6, p. 73 li. 
(Leiden, 1893). Of. also Knudtzon’s articles, ‘ Zur assyriselion und allgemein 
semitischen Grammatik ’ in the Zeiischriftfur Assyriologie, especially vi. 422 
and vii. 33 ff. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz. : 

{a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&c., e. g. Gn then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not 

and he said, Nay, hut thou didst laugh ; Gn 3^^ 

^ 5 ) T»sn ’'D who told thee . . . . ? Of. 3i3'i4.i7.22^ pointing to some 

undefined time in tlie past, e.g. Is 66® %olio hath {ever yet) 

heard such a thing ? 

C Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the 
completion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize 
that which is still future, e.g. Jos as 1 loas with Moses, so zoill I be 

with thee; Jos Ex lo^*, Bt 32^1, i K 2^®, Is’ 46 ^'ih 2^, Ec i®. 

d {h) As a simple temims Mstoricum (corresponding to the Greek 
aorist) in narrating past events, e. g. Gn 4^ and Abel, he also brought 
&c.; Gn the waters did yrevail &c.; Jb there was 

a man (H^n ^^^) in the land of Uz, &c.; even in relating repeated 
actions, i S 18^®. 

^ Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of 'ua^ycttion occurs 
especially at the head of an entire narrative (Jb ; cf. Bn 2^) or an indepen- 
dent sentence (e.g. Grn hut in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only 

when the verb is separated from the copulative 1 by one or more words (cf. 
above Gn 4^ and 7^®). In other casesy the narrative is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, according to § 111a, The direct connexion of the 
narrative perfect with 1 copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect 
consecutive proper, §112) agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch 
Gramm, des BiUisch-Aram., § 71, i 6). On the examples (which are in many 
respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 1 1 2 pp-uit. 

f {^) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in the 
past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place (plu- 
perfect),^ e.g. I S 28® now Samuel ivas {long since) dead "^ , . . and Saul 
had jMt away (‘T’pn) those that had familiar sjpirlts . , , out of the land. 
Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, merely assign 
a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Cf. i 89^®, 25^^, 
2 S 18^®.— Gn 20^® {for the Lord had fast closed ujp, &c.); 

Dt 2^®; and in a negative statement, Gn 2^ for the Lord God had not 
(up to that time) catmd it to rain. Sea, This is especially frequent, 
from the nature of the case, in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
when the main clause contains a tense referring to the past, e. g. Gn 2" 
and he rested . . . from all his work %ohich he had made > G^n f, 

^ Cf. P. Kftiupt in the Notes on Esther, 

: ^ Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, autem moriuus est , ef Smd absHilit 

f! nna Km » pit 
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19% &c.; 29^^ now when Jacob had seen Rachel > Jacob 

vjent near, &c.; so also in clauses wliicli express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occurrence of another, as in 
Gn 24^^, 27^®, &c.; cf. § 164 5 , with the note, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed g 
in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the present (in 
English generally rendered by the present) : 

(а) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con- 

ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of w^hich 
the effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e. g. x^r 10^^ 
VJS he hath hidden his face {and still Jceef)s it hidden ) ; \\/ 143® 

I have spread forth my hands {and still keep them spread forth). 
This applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost ex- 
clusively of intransitive ^ vei'bs, denoting affections or states of the 
mind) which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in 
the case mentioned above under f by the imperfect.^ Thus, 

I know (prop. I hare perceived, have experienced) Jb 9®, 

I know not Gn 4^, &c.; on the other hand, e. g. in Gn 28^®, Nu 22% 
the context requires I knew not ; we remember IsTu 1 she 

refuseth Jb 6" ; it exulteth ; / rejoice i S 2^ ; he requireth 

Is I wait Gn 49^**, ij/ 130“ (parallel with 

I delight if/ 40^ (mostly negative, Is See.); J love Gn 27’^; 

I hate \j/ despise Am 5*^; they abhor me 

Jb 30^® ; I trust 25^; I put my trust 31^ ; I am 

righteous Jb 34^; I have decided to reguite i S 15^. — We may 

further include a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics 
or states, such as ijblS thou art great ij/ 104^ ; J am little Gn 32^^; 

they are high Is 55®; they stand aloof Jh 30^®; they are 
goodly Isfu 24® ; they are beautiful Is 52'^; I am old Gn 
I am weary ij/ 6^ ; I am full Is &c. 

Hem. To the same category probably belong also the prefects after ''nD"^y ]i 
Ex 10^ how long hast thou already hem refusing (and refusest still . . . ? which 
really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse ?), xjj 80®, Pr 1^2 (co-ordinate with the 

impeif.), and after Ex 16^®, Hb i®. 

(б) In direct narration to express actions which, although really i 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be repre- 

^ With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive 
verbs (expressing an existing state), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see abovo, 
p. 309, note 2), pp. 1 17 and 122 in the Danish text. 

2 Cf. novi, odi, memini ; oiBa, fX€iJt.v 7 jfmi, eot/ca, dedop/ca, /d/epaya; in the Kew 
Testament, vi^7ri«a, ^7a’jr77/m. 
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sented as already accomplislied in tlie conception of the speaker, e.g. 
"nbin I lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 1 svjear 

Jer 2 2%* '’n%n / testify Dt 8^'; I counsel 2 S (but in a 

different context in ver. 15, 1 have counselled)] (p^^op- I say) 

I decide {I consider as hereby settled) 2 S I declare Jb 9^^, 32^®, 
h {c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are still 
of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience 
(the Gj^ek gnomic aorist)^ e. g. if/ 9^^ for thou^ Lord, hast not forsaken 
(nnJrW) them that seek thee. Of. ver. 13, also xb no^o and Gn aoP 

I Bern. In almost all the cases discussed 111^0.2 (included under the English 

present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state m question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still con* 

tinning or just taking place (see § 107 a). Thus, I am not able ^ 401^ 

and an have practically the same meaning. Hence also it very 

frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in poetic 
or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is 5^2^ ip 2^% Pr Jb 

m 3. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent to 
accomplished facts : 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present, and therefore closely related to the instances 
noted under i), e.g. Gn 23^1 the field I give (‘'l^nj) thee; cf. ver. 13 and 
48 , 2 S 14.^, 24.^, Jer 40*; in a threat, i S 2^®, 2 S 5® (unless, with 
'Wellhausen, Tl}'’?) is to be read). — Especially in promises made by God 

Qn 1518^ iy20^ Ju i2 

U (h) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished {perfectum 
confidentiae), e.g. Nn Wiax yyw jn lehoU, we perish, we 

are undone, we are all undone. Gn 30^^ Is 6^ (''ff’b‘1? I am undone % 
Pr 4I Even in interrogative sentences, Gn ISTu 17^®, 23^®, Ju 9®*^^, 
Zc 4^^ (?), Pr 22^®. * This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language {perfectum proplieticum). The prophet so trans- 


/ Cf. the similar use of oXwAa {hi<p 9 opas, U. ic, las') and mrii f On flia 
kmch-ed use of the perfect in conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

In Gn 40 * a per/. confidmUae (after m ; but cf. § 163 d) appears to be 
used m the expression of an earnest desire that something may hanpen (hut 
?mve mem thy remenibrance, &c.). Neither this passage, however, nor thfusb of 
the perfect m Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuminc^ 
the existence of a precaUm perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 21 10, 22^8 also translate 
StwS'rf Tenses^, p. 25 f. ' In IsV^® 

5 read corresponding^to 

which follows, ^ ^ ^ 
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ports liiiBself in imagination intb tlie future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e. g. Is 5^^ there- 
fore my jpeo^yle are gone into captivity (^^ 3 ) ; 10^®, II® (after ’’I, as 

frequently elsewhere); 19’, Jb5^®, 2 Ch 20®^. Not infrequently the 
imperfect interchanges with such perfects either in the parallel member 
or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as 0 
existing in the future in a completed state [futurum exactum), e. g. 

Is 4^^ when he has washed away^when he shall have washed 

away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence ; cf. the con- 
ditional sentences in § 107 cr); Is 6^^ (after ‘ll?, as in Gn 28^®, 

Nu 32^^ ; also 2 817^® after Gn 24^® after IJ? and elsewhere 

frequently after temporal conjunctions) ; Mi 5^ 5 Crii 43^'^ 

and I — if I am bereaved {orbus fuero), I am 
bereaved^ an expression of despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23^^, Est 4^®. 

4 . To express actions and facts, whose accomi^lishment in the past jp 
is to be represented, not as actual, -but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective), e. g, 
Gn 31^^ except the God of my father . . . had been with me^ siirely now 
hadst thou sent me a way empty ; Gn 43^®, Ex 9^“ (‘’I?nbV I had 

dXmo^t put forth, &c.); Nu 22^®, Ju 13^^, 14^^ 1813’^ (r?D) ; 2 K 13^®; 
so frequently after tOJ?D 3 easily, almost, Gn 26^®, Is i® (where is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), 73^ 94^^ II9®^ 
Pr 5^^ Cf. also Jb3^®, 23^® ('’? 3 n 3 ), Ru i^® {if I should think, Sco,; cf. 

2 K ; in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, i 8 25^"^. — 80 also 
to express an unfulfilled desire, Nu 14^ would that we had 

died ,,, I {h with the imperfect would mean would that we might 
die I I 8 14^®). Finally, also in a question indicating astonishment, 
Gn 21^ '•D who would have said . . . f quis dixerit ? 73^^ 

§ 107 . Use of the Imperfect} 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, a 
or states which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still 
continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just taking 
place. In the last case, its occurrence may he represented as certainly 
imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, or 
simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the 
imperfect). 


1 Gf, the literature cited above, p. 309, note 2. 
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Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab. usa^-e 
would prefer the term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the 
tense expresses what is either actually or mentally present. In any case 
the essential difference between the perfect and imperfect consists, he ar<>ues^ 
in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually complete, while 
the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the judgement 
or feeling of the speaker. 

More precisely the imperfect serves — 

1. In the sphere of jpast time : 

b {a) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer 
or shorter period,' e.g. On 2" a mist wemt up continually ) 2^ 
3f, 48'« Ex i'^ 8“ 13^, .of.^ Ju 2', 5^1' S 3^ 

13'''-, 2 S 2®, 23''’, I K 3\ f, 21', Is 1=', i7'<>f-, SIS'*, Jer 13s 

36“ 24^ 32^-5 Or 73 S), 4 f, es"’-'", I04''"-, lod'", 107'“'-’, 

139'-*, Jb 3'^ 10'"'', ig 7 '- — very frequently alternating with a 

perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nu 9'=-^= and 
§ 1 1 2 or when the narration is continued by means of an imperfect 
consecutive.^ 

C Rem. I. The imperfecj: is frequently used in this way after the particles 
tJwif DnD not yet, a'lDB before, ““ly until, e.g. Ex 15^ tK then sang 

Moses, &c. ; Nu Dt 4^1, Jos i K 3I6, gi, ^ 1262, Jb (The perfect 

■ IS used after tK when stress is to be laid on the fact that the action has really 
taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment or duration in the 
past, e. g. Q-n 426 pHbl then began, &c. ; Gn 4c/, Ex 15^5^ Jos 22^1, Ju 511^ 
^ 8920 .) 3 After DID e.g. Gn ic/ D^D before they lay j Gn 2^, 24^3, 

I S 53-7, always in the sense of our pluperfect (In Gn 24^3 instead of the perf. 

the imperf. should be read, as in verse 45 j so also in i S 3"^ an 

imperf. is co-ordinated with yTi). After DIM (sometimes also simply D'lD 
Ex 1234, Jos 3I), e.g. Jer i® iqp\ DnDS before 'thou earnest forth ; Gn 2f^, 371®, 
4i3®, Ru 3^^ (perhaps also in ip 90^ an imperf. was intended instead of • 
cf. Wellhausen on 3 S 32 ; but note also Pr 823 , in, ^ similar context, hefore^iiie 
mountains were settled, the predicate being separated from &1D3 by D'>"|n 

as in p 9o 2). After “'ly Jos p 7317 (until I went), 2 Ch 2934 j on the other 


^ Cf. the Mela' inscription, 1. 5, ‘-rs/or Chemosh teas angry 

Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, i a, remarks, this vivid 
action is especially frequent in 

According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is io^3 5is Y'vvhere 
however, might also mean I am xoont to x'emove, &e.), Is 4S3, 5717, \p igssf/ 
also (according to § 49 c) in 2 S Go and Ez In some other cases ) is no 
doubt a dogmatic emendation for ) (imperf. coxisec.) in order to represent 

promises; cf. 1342®, 432B [contrasted with 422^], 
51^ j 05 and the note on § 53 p. a- j? 

After then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in 

the sense of a future, Gn 24«, Ex i;‘ 8 . Mi 3<, Zp 5i!i. 
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liand, with the perf., e.g. Jos i^K As after so also after 
"*iy the imperf. may be used, according to the context, in the sense of our 
future^ e. g. 2 K 2®, Is 65^^, Jb ; after '“‘ly e. g. Is 22^^^. The imperf. is used 
in the sense of oui' present after D’llS in Ex 9^®, 10’^. 

2. Driver (Tenses^, p. 35 f.) rightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction d 
between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as ex- 
pressing prot/rmwe duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the words 
“in^T G-n 2^® represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but which immediately follows, 

describes how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the 
same way Gn 2® represents new mists as constantly arising, and 

Is 6 ^ new clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded 
in themselves as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by 
the imperfect into their component parts, and so pictured as gradually com- 
pleting themselves. Hence Ex 15^2 (after a perf. as in verse 14) 

represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, poetic description, as being swallowed 
up one after another, and 23'^ the leading on by stages, &c, 

( 5 ) To express actions, &c., which were rejpeated in the past, either 6 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus rei rejpetitae), e.g. Jb 
thus did Job continually (after each occasion of his sons’ 

festivities); 4^^’, 22®^*, 23^^, 29“ Gn 6**, 29^, 30*’®, 42^’*^° (J used 
to bear the loss of it), Ex 19^^, 33”^" used to take every time), 
40 =*°^ Nil 9^7f.20ir.^ j g ^22^ ^9^ j j 

27^, 2 S 12®, 13^®, I K 5^® (of tribute repeated year by year), lo®, 
13®®, I 4 ^^ 2 K 4^ 8^ 13^ 25^^ Jer 36^®, ^ 4^% 44^ 78’®*^ 103^ 
Est 2^^; even in a negative dependent clause, i K i8®°. 

2. In the sphere of present time, again ^ 

{a) To express actions, events, or states, which are continued for 
a shorter or longer time,^ e.g. Gn 37^® what seehest thou ? 

19^9 I cannot; 24®®, 31®®, Is i^®. Other examples are Gn 2^®, 

24®^, I S I®, 1 1®, I K 3', and in the prophetic formula nin^ 
saith the Lord, Is &c., cf. 40'. So especially to express facts 
known by experience, which occur at all times, and consequently 
hold good at any moment, e.g. Pr 15-® a wise son maketh a glad 
father; hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an 
interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 4^' is mortal man just before God ? In 
a negative sentence, Jb 4^®, &c. 

(b) To express actions, Sec,, which may be repeated at any time,^ 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on a 
given occasion (cf. above, e), e. g. Dt i^^ as bees do (are accustomed to 

^ It is not always possible to carryout with certainty the distinction between 
contimiecl and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under / might 
equally be referred to g. 
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do) ; Gn 6®^, 32^^ 43^2^ Ju i S 2^, 5^, 20^, 2 S 15-^^ Is 3^®^ 
-{j/' I®. So again (see/) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e. g. Ex 23® a gift 
Uindeth ("^ 5 S^), &c. ; Gn 2^^, 22^^, Is 32®, Am 3V Mai i®, Jb &c. 
Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clauses (see 
§ ^55)? Gn 49^^ Benjamin is a wolf that ravineth (properly, 

is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare also the formulae it 
is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial expressions) Gn 10®, 
22^^, &c. ; j? it is not (wont to be) so done (and hence ma^ 

not, shall not he, see u), Gn 29^®, 20®, 34'^, 2 S 13^1 

Jl (^) ex|)ress actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e. g. Gn 32®® wherefore is it that 
iJiou dost ask after my name ? 24^*, 44?, Ex 5“, 2 S 16'’. In 

such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is sometimes 
found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. Jb (2^) 
vjhence comest thou (just now) ? but Gn 16® (cf. 42^) HKn whence 

earnest thou ? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last 
stage, whereas the perfect represents it as an accomplished fact. 

i 3. In the sphere oi future time. To express actions, &c., which 
are to he represented as about to take place, and as continuing a 
shorter or longer time in the future, or as being repeated ; thus : 

(a) From the standpojnt of the speaker’s present time, e. g. Ex 4^ 
they will not believe (^J'')2^|'_) me, nor hearlcen (^yD^^) unto wj voice : 
for they will say (^“'^p^'), &c., 6^ 9®, See. 

j£ ( 5 ) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &c., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gn 43*^ could we in any wise know that he would say 'i 2^®, 

Ex 2^^, 2 K 3^' qui regnaturus erat; 13^'*, Jon 4®, Jb 3®, 

Ec 2®, 78® that the generation to come might know, d''?|l the 

children which should he horn {jqui nascituri essent the imperfect 
here with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the 
future). 

/ (c) To lepiesent a futurum exactum] cf. Is 4"*, 6^^ (co-ordinated 

with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106 0); so also sometimes 
after the temporal particles ly, 132®, and TfK until, Gn2 9®,- 
Nu 20^', &c. ’ * ^ 

m 4 . Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in 
which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, or 
states, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed (or not 
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willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only contingent. 
More particularly sucli imperfects serve — - 

{a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention and 71 
arrangement, or a simple desire, viz. : 

(i) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. 
e.g. 59*^^ with verse i8; 2 S 22°° with Ju 19^^, &c.), of the 

imperative (Is 18^), or of the jussive (which, however, in most cases, 
does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), e. g. let 
it apjpear Gn i®, 41®^, Lv 19^-^ 2 S 10^^ (and so frequently in verbs il"b; 
cf. § 109 a, note 2) ; Zo 9' f 61? (fl'Din) ; Pr 22'^ (n'e^Pl) ; 23V 

Jb 6^® (co-ordinated with the imperative), KHlu] so probably also 
let him judge! ijr 72^. — So also in the ist pers., to express a wish 
which is asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time 
in the past, e. g. Jb 10^® I ought to [not should as A.Y., E.V.] liave^ 
(then, immediately after being hovn) given up the ghost ; cf. verse 19 
njnij and Lv 10^^, Nu 35”^. Even to express an obligation or 
necessity according to the judgement of another person, e. g. Jb 9^® 

I am to he guilty^ 12"^. Cp. Jb 9^*’’, 19^®; in a question, 7/^42’®, 43^. 

. (2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 
happen. The imperfect with represents a more emphatic form of 
prohibition than the jussive^ with (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds 
to our thou shaltnot do it ! with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not that / 
Thus with the imperfect is especially used in enforcing tlie divine 
commands, e. g. thou shall not steal Ex 20^® ; cf. verses 3, 4, 5, 

7, 10 ff. So k!? with the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr 16^®. 

Kem. The jusswe, which is to be expected after “ 5 ?^, does not, as a rule jp 
(according to w, and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple imperfect. 
That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is possible 

from the occurrence after “"^ 5 ^ of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, not 
only from verbs T\"b (cf. § 109 a, note 2), but also from verbs to express 
a prohibition or negative wish, Gn 191'^, Jos 

I S 25^5. Even with the ist pers. plur. (after an imperative) that ice 

die not, i S 12^®. Also to express the conviction that something cannot happen, 
D^ 3 '’’"! 5 K he icill not slumber,^ ^121^; cf. Jer 46®, 2 Ch 14^®. 

1 As stated in § 46 ot, a prohibition cannot be expressed by and the 
imperative, 

2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 

It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber !}. Verse 4 contains the objective con- 
firmation, by means of with the imporf., of that which was previously 
only a subjective conviction. 
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<7 (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165 h\ as 
Gn ii” ^ that they may not understand); Gn 

27;-^ Ex 9’^ &c.; ]Vhb Nu 17^; Gt 4\ 1/^ 5i«, 78^ and 
1 Ez 1 2^2, in order that"^ ; that . . . not, Ex 20"®, 2814^^ ; also 
after “il that not, lest,Qcxi 3^^, 1 1\ 19^^ &c.^ ; cf. also tlie instances intro- 
duced by in § 109 g . — In Lv 9® such an imperfect (or jussive *? see 
the examples in § 109/) is added to tlie expression of tbe command 
by an asyndeton, and in Lai^^ to tbe principal clause simply by 1 : 
lohile they sought them food to refresh their souls (cf. 

also Ea 3*®, it is good and let him hoye, i. e. that he should hojpe) ,* so 
after an inteiTogative clause, Ex 2^, Finally also in a relative clause, 
32^ ^.?D y^€by which thou shouldst go. 

7 (h) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 

taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
2wtential of the classical languages, as also to our periphrases with 
ca 7 i, 7 nay, should^). More particularly such imperfects are used — 

^ L ^ permissive sense, e. g. Gn 2^^ of evemj tree of the garden 

thou may est freely eat (the opposite in verse 17) ; 3^, 42% 
Lv 2 i 3-22^ Jb 2i\ In the ist pers. f 5®, 22^^ (/ 7nay, or can^ tell) ; in 
a negative sentence, e. g. yfr 5®. 


t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Pr 20® quis dixerit ? 

Cf. Gn I7^v I8^ 3l^^ i S 1 2 K 5^^ nni rOir^'^n may I not wash 
in them 2 Is 33^^^, 15^ 24®, Ec 5®. So especially in a question ex- 

pressing surprise after e. g. Gn 39^ how then can I 44^‘b 
Is 13?^ even with regard to some point of time in the past, 

looking forward from which an event might have been expected to 
take place, e. g. Gn 43^ P’13 could we in any wise' know . . . ^ 

Cf. 2 S 3®^ (nW was Ahner to die as a fool^ i. e. was he dssthied to 
die . . . ?), and so probably also Gn 34®^ {shoidd he deal . . . ,?). Very 

closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect 

7 t (3) 1^1 ^ consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, 
e. g. Ex ivho am I (U^^ 'S) that 1 shoidd {ought, could) go? 16', 

Mu Ju 9^^ I S i8^ 2 K 8^^ Is 29^®, Jb 21^ similarly after 
Gn 38^®, Ex 52. 

^ But in a causal sense {becattse, since), e. g. Ju 320 Gn 

is followed by the perfect. On Jos 424 see above, § 74^. 

[2 'H.Y. because he shall not see,'] 

= In 2 K 2‘6 -ja occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time 
when the fear IS realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 S 206 since 
a jper/eci cowsec. follows, read with Driver ^ 

i distinctions were con- 

mTin^in7X* M rather mere expedients for 

making intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 
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Rem. In passages like i S ii®, ^ 8^, 1145^ the context shows that the V 

imperfect corresponds rather to onr present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gn 20^0, Ju 18^®, 

2 S 7^^, Is 2 2h 

(4) li\ negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot ox tV 

should not happen, e.g. Gn 32^^ which cannot he 

numbered for multitude', 20^ deeds ought not to 

he done (cf. above, ^) ; ‘'I' 5^* ^ 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding d? 
to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, 

yea, though I walk (or had to walk) . . . / fear (or I would fear) no 
evil ; Jb 9^® though I he righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 
After a perfect in the protasis, e.g, Jb 23^^. Very frequently also in 
an ajjodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied from the context, 
e. g. Jh 5® hut as for me, I would seek unto God (were I in thy place) ; 
^ 13 . 16 ^ ^ ji2^ However, some of the imperfects in these 

examples are probably intended as jussive forms. Cf. § log h. 

§ 108 . Use of the Gohovtative. 

The cohortative, i. e. according to §48 c, the ist pers.^ sing, or 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened hj the ending represents in 
general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather express the 
mere announcement that an action will he undertaken, the cohortative 
lays sti*ess on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may he divided into — 

1. The cohortative standing alone, or co-ordinated with another h 
cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition of the 
particle : 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e. g. Ex 3^ 01 / will 

turn aside now, and see . . . ! So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gn 18^^, 32^^ (rarely so used after 
Gn 21^® let me not look . . ./ Jer 18^®), and also as a more or less 
emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e. g. Is 5^ I will sing 
• • i'h' 5*^, 31®. Cf. also Gn 46^® now let me die (J am willing to die), 

^ For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see § 48 d. 

2 But verbs according to § 75 Z, even in the cohortative, almost always 
have the ending ; cf. e.g. in Dt 3220 after nTJRp^. 

R.Y, let me sing.'} 
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since I have seen ihy face \ and ^ 31^ In the ist pers. plur. the 
coliortative includes a summons to others to help in doing something, 
e. g. {// 2^ come I let us hreah asunder I &:c., and Gn 1 
■ C (h) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one should 
he allowed to do something, e. g. Dt 2^^ rnay I he allowed to 

jpass through {let me ffGt'SS through ) ! Hu 20’^ may we he 

allowed to ;pas$ through / J er 40^“ let me go, I pray thee I &c. ; 2 S 16® ; 
so after 2 S after 2 S 24^^*, Jer 17^®, 25^ let 

me not he ashamed'^ cf. if/ 71^); 69^^ After Jon 

d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences : (a) In dependence (with wdw copulative ; if/ 
after on an imperative or jussive to express an intention or 

intended consequence, e.g, Gn 27^ bring it to me, that I may 

eat, prop, then will I eat; Gn 19% 23"^, 24^®, 27^®, 29^^, 30^®^*, 42^^, 49^, 
Dt 32’, Ho 6^ if/ 2®, 39^^, Jh 10^® Q^re; Is 5^® and let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, 

(it) I Gn 26“®, I S 27®. Also after negative sentences, Gn 
Ju 6®®, and after interrogative sentences, i K 22^, Is 40^®, 41^®, Am 8®. 
€ [h) In conditional sentences (with or without to express a con- 
tingent intention, e,g. Jb 16® should I determine to speah, 

my grief is not assuaged, and should I forbear, what am I eased ? 

without Jb 19^®, 30^® (where, however, is probably intended) ; 

ij/ 73^® (unless should be read), 139®^'.. After the 3rd person, 
Jb though it he dark, &c. So perhaps also 2 8 22®® if 

I determined to pursue, then . . . , but cf. 1 8®®. 
jT (c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb 31"^' 
if my step hath turned out of the way . . . , niy“]]K then let me soio ; cf. 

J also could S2)eak as ye do, if, So even when the con- 

dition must be supplied from the context, e.g. 1/^40® else would 1 
declare and speah of them; 51^® else ivould I {gladly) give it, i. e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar ij/ 55^®) ; Jh 6*^®. 

In the 1st plur. Jer 20^®. To the same category belong the cohortatives 
after the formula expressing a wish e. g. Jer 9^ oh, that 

I had . . . , then (i. e. if I had) should I (or would I) leave my 

people, &c. ; Ju 9"®; without Waw Is 27^, ij/ 55^, Jb 23^ (cf. also verse 7). 

g Eem. I. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion 
(a necessity) is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing 
opinion, in Is gSi" HS.^k ; Jer 4I9.21, 6W, g, ggS-is (?) ; where, however, 

with HupfeM, rtME-' should be read ; gf, 88“, and in the ist plur. Is ggW), 

is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the cohortative /om is 
used after its meaning has become entirely lost,, merely for the sake of its 
fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view is strongly 
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supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after tejaw 
co7isec. of the imperfect (cf. § 49 e, as also ^ 66® nnp’^3 there did we rejoice ^ ; 

^119’®^ Pr 7*^), which can likewise only be explained as forms 

chosen merely for euphonyj and therefore due to considerations of rhythm. 

2, The cohortative is strange after ip 73^*^ until I went . . * I con- fl 

sidered their latter e7%d ; possibly a pregnant construction for ‘ until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider &c, (but Pr 7"^ is still dependent 

on the preceding 1) ; Pr 12^® is at any rate to be explained in the 

same way (in Jer 49^®, 50^^ we have with a similar meaning), as long 
as I (intentionally) wink with the eyelashes (shall wink). On the other hand, in 
Ex 32®® 13515 read, with the Samaritan, instead of HlpDH after 

§ 109 . Use of the Jussive. 

As the cohortative is used in the ist pers., so the Jussive is especially Cl 
found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and plur. to express a more or 
less definite desire that something should or should not happen (cf. 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
wi^jerfect,^ § 4S f, g). More particularly its uses maj he distinguished 
as follows : 

1 . The jussive standing alone, or co-ordinated Vfith another jussive : 

(a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a b 

Messing), advice, or a request ; in the last case (the optative or pre- 
cative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of K 3 , Examples : 
Gn let there be light/ Gn &c. (the creative commands); 

ISTu 6^*^ the Lord lift ui) his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace I 
cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30^^ would 

it might he; ij/Sx^ if thou wouldest hearhen unto me! As 

a humMe request, Gn 44^^ * * lyin') ♦ ♦ . I'l^y let thy servant, 

I pray thee, abide, &c., and let the lad go up, See., Gn 47^ 

(b) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, C 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and a request. The 
prohibitive particle used before the jussive (according to §107 0) 
is almost always (in negative desires and requests frequently 

^ Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after D 
is the use of the historic imperf, after § 107 c, 

2 With regard to verbs it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, 
see § 108 a, note 2), e.g. ^h 3® (but previously let it look for!) : 

especially (Neh 2^) and immediately before the principal pause, Gn 

; Ju 6®^ HM) , but previously ; Is 47® rtfrilfl, previously • 

\p 109'^. On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the impei'feot by 
means of a special meaning n_, see § 75 

T 
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e.g. Ex 34" ty>‘ neitlieT let any nian he seen / Pr 3^ 

he not loise in thine oion eyes! Jb 15^^ 1??^,!.*"^^ ne confidat. In 

the form of a request (prayer), Dt 9^® destroy Qiot / i K 2*®, 

d Kem. I. The few examples of with the jussive could at most have 
arisen from the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive 
.(voluntative) form what was at first intended to be a strict command 
with imperf. indie.) ; probably, however, they are either cases in which 
the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in i K 2^, Ez 48^^), or (as 
in Gn 24®) instances of the purely rhythmical jussive form treated below, 
under k» Moreover, cf. Pjpi'* Jo 2^ and from the same verb Gn 4’^ (unless 

it is to be referred to h) and Dt 13'. The same form, howevei% appears also 
to stand three times for the cohortative (see below), and in Nu 22^® for the 
ordinary imperfect (but see below, i). Thus it is doubtful whether an 
imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in 
all these cases, and whether consequently ?]pV, &c., should not be restored. — 
On &C., Dt 7^®, 13®, &c., Ez 5‘b &c., cf. § 72 r, according to 

which D^nn should probably be read in every case. — The jussive appears in 
the place of the cohortative after i S 14®® co-ordinated with 

two cohortatives), 2 S 17^2. ^f. Is 41®® (£^“1J1, i.e. KTilb another 

cohortative) ; also (see above) P]D^ «b Dt 18^®, Ho 9^®, and even without 

EZ5I8. 

^ 2. with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express 

the conviction that something cannot or should not happen ; cf. Is 2® (where, 
however, the text is very doubtful) Dnb and thou canst not possibly 

forgive them [R.V. therefore forgive them mi] j \p 34^,41®, 50®, 12 1® (fjn';“b^) j Dr 
Jb 5^® neither needest thou be afraid ; 20’'^, 40®®. 


2. The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences : 
(a) Depending^ (with Wdtv) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, e. g. 
Gn 24®^ take her and go, and let her he prop, and she mill he ) . . 
3o^ 38'^^ Ex S'*, 9*^, io*b 14^, Jos 4***, Ju 6^®, i S 5**, f, 1 

i/r 144''^, Pr 20^", Jb 14®. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est 7^ (say) tv/iat is thy desire . . ., 'WHI and it shall (i. e. in 
order that it may) he granted ! i K 22"®, Is 1 9*", Jb 38^^^* Depending on 
a cohortative, e, g. Gn 19"^*^ n?|i^ N| oh, let me esca])e thither . . , 

^^*£53 that my sold may live; even after a simple imperf. (cf. 
below, g), i K 13^^ whosoever loouldj he consecrated him . . . that he 
might he a spriest (read fnb) of the high places, but probably the LXX 
reading "O^l.is to be preferred. 


^ This docs not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically 
dependent bn a preceding imperat,, but is merely co-ordinated, e, g. Gn 20'^, 
27^^' &c. ■" 
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Eem. In 3 Ch 35^' a negative final clause witb is dependent on an ^ 

imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God . . . that he destroy thee not 
As a rule, however, negative final clauses are attached to the principal 
sentence by means of and a following imperfect ; so after an imperative, 

€rn 42% I K 14®, 18^^ ; after a jussive, Ex 30®®, ITeh 6®; after a perfect eonsee., 

Ex 28®®-'*®, 30^2, E'u iS®; after with an imperfect, Lv ic% Nu iS®, Bb 17^'^ 
neither shall he multiply wives unto himself -i 5 d; that his heart turn not 

away ; 1 B 20^^, 2 S 21^’^, Jer after with jussive, Lv 10^, 11% 16^, 

2 S 132^, Jer 25®, 3720^ 38®^ ; after the asseyerative with the impft., On 14^^; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer 10^ with nails , . , they fasten it (p^’SJ that 
it move not ; after a participle, Jb 9L 

(6) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the h 
protasis or in the apodosis, of. xj/ 45^^ should he desire . . . tlievh . . . ; 
104'^ 4 « 4 nOT if thou mahest darkuess, then it is night; so also in 

the protasis, Ex 22^^, Lv 15^'^, IS41'®, Ez 14^ Jb 34®®; in the 

apodosis, Ex 7^ then will it (not, then shall it) become a serpent ; Pr 9® 
after an imperat. in the protasis; Jb 10^®, 13^ 22^^. In a negative 
apodosis, Gn 4^^ (?lDh"K^ , but see above, d). In 2 K 6^^ (if 

the Lord do not help thee^ &c.) is to be explained as a jussive in 
a negative protasis. 

Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based % 
on its original voluntative meaning ; let something be so and so, then this or 
that must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, 
however, show that in the consciousness of th% language the voluntative has 
in such eases become weakened almost to a potential mood, and. hence tb© 
jussive serves to express facts which may happen contingently, or may b© 
expected, e. g. Ru 22^^ (SJD^Tip , but cf. above, d) ; Jb 9®® there is no daysman 
betwixt us, that might lay (n|^*J, hence plainly o, subjunctive - qui ponat; fxlso in 
Nu 23I® 255^11 '^hat he should lie is probably intended as a jussive) ; Ec 5^^ ; so 
after interrogative sentences, Jer 9^1 who is the wise man, pB qui inielligai hoof ; 
H014W 

Moreover, in not a few eases, the jussive is used, without any collateral k 
sense, for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in forms, 
which may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Bt 28^^-^®, 
338, I K Si, Is 12I, Mi 3^ 58, if/ 11', i8“, , Em. ^3'’), 258,4,*, goS, 

91*, io,s», Pr 1525, Jb 1327, 153s, 188, 2088!', 2,® 3311; 3614 38“ Eo l2«(vorse , 
but immediately afterwards S^lOT), Bn Si2,~but also in shortened forms, 
such as pvGii 49^”^ (Sam. HW), Bt 28®, i S lo®, 2 S 52^, Ho 6b iib Am Mi i% 
Zp 2^b Zc 9b Ip 72^®^- (after other jussives), 104®^ Jb 18^2^ 2c2®-26-28^ 27®, 33^h 
Ru 3^. This use of the jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic licence, but 
is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds, in all the above-cited 
examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and 
hence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 42®, 502, ip 68^®, Pr 2325^ Jb 24^^, 29^, 
40^®), or actually pause (Bt 32^®, Jb 23®*!!, La 3®®), and is then a simply 
rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Moreover, 
since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48 gr), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer 
intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is to b© 
expressed by one or other of the forms (cf. § 107 A; and jw-a;). 

y 2 , 
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The Parts of Speech 
§ 110 . The Im 2 ^erative. 

Mayer Lambert, * Sur la synfcaxe de Pimperatif en hebreti/ in 
REJ, 1897, p. 106 ff. 

Cl 1 . The imperative,^ which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 
2nd pers. sing, and plur., and to positive commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in i Ki8^^, Is 56^ 65^^) 
with other imperatives : 

(a) To express real commands, e. g. Gn 12^ get thee out of thy 
country] or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho 10^^) and requests, 
2 K 5"", Is 5^; on the addition of see below, Bern. i. The imperative 
is used in the sense of an ironical challenge (often including a threat) 
in I K 2"^ ash for him the kingdom also] 22^^, Ju Is 47^^ (with 
Jer7^^ Ez 20^®, Am 4^, Jh 38^% 40^®^-, La 4^h The imperative 
has a concessive sense in Ha 3^^ (though thou make thyself many, &c.), 
and in the cases discussed under/, e. g. Is 8®^', 29^ 

h (6) To express permission, e. g. 2 S after previous dissuasion, 
(then) run (as far as I am concerned) ! Is 21^^, 45^^ 

C (c) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thou shalt 
ham it) ^ or promise, e. g. Is 65^® hut he ye glad, &c. (i. e. ye will have 
continually occasion to he glad); and Is 37 ^V in a threat, 

Jer 2^^ So especially in commands, the fulfilment of which is 
altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e. g. Is 54^'* he far 
from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear any more) ; Gn &c. (for 
other examples, such as i K 22^“, 2 K 5^®, see below,/). Most clearly 
in the case of the imperative Niplibal with a passive meaning, e. g. 
Gn 42^® hound] Dt 32®®, Is 49^ (Is 45^^, see 

below,/). 

d Bern. I. The particle aget (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, 

as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, a), Grn 12^^, 24^, sometimes to strengthen 
an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Nu 162®, 20^®) or in ridicule 

(Is 47 ^ 2 ). ^ 

^ 2. The imperative after the desiderative particle Gn 23^® (at the end of 

verses 5 and 14 also read for and join it to the following imperative) is 
due to an anacoluthoii. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected 
here after the more foi'cible imperative is used in a new sentence. 

f 2. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera- 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, serves to 

^ On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in mean- 
ing and form), cf. § 46 and § 48 i. 

, 2 Like the threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. mpula, 
Tei’. Phorm. v. 6, 10 iuheo, Plaut. Ourc. vi. 4, 12. 
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express tlie distinct assurance or promise that an action or state will 
ensue as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially : 

{a) The imperative when depending (with wdw eojpulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a 
rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which the 
fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used for 
this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, intended 
or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et im^era), e. g. Gn 42^® riNt 
this do, and live, i. e. thus shall ye continue to live. Gn 17^, 

I k 22^^ 2 K 5^®, Is 36^®, 45 "' Jer 6^®, Am 5^-®, ^ sf Pr 3®% 

4^ 7^ 13^® KHh., Jb 2®, 2 Ch 20^®; in Jer 25% Jb 22^^ N'J is added to 
the first imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a 

mocking concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e. g. Is 8® 

.< .< 

^inni (continue to) make an uproar, 0 ye jpeojples, and ye shall 

he broken in pieces ; cf. verse 9 h, 

Rem. I. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in 
the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative ^ 
Is 8^,552. 

2. In Pr 2o^s the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by Ji 
asyndeton ; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. 
Dfc 224 (where is virtually, as it were, an object to i^nn) 'begin, take 

in possession for to take in possession (cf., however, Ju 19® be content, 

I pray thee, and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in general, 
cf. § 120 d). But such imperatives as T[b (^db), Dp when immediately 

preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to inter- 
jections, come I up I 

(h) The imperative, when depending (with wdw copulative) upon ^ 
a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently ex- 
presses also a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention ; 
cf, Gn 20^ and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live; cf. 
Ex 14^®, 2 K 5^®, Jh II®, yjr 128® the Lord bless thee . . . so that (or in 
order that) thou seest, &c. ; Ru 1®, 4^^ ; after a cohortative, Gn 1 2^, 
45^®, Ex 3^® that thou mayest bring forth'. Ex 18"^, i S 12^'^, 

I K Jer 35^® (after imperative and jussive) ; after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 S 21® wherewith shall I make atonement, that ye may 
blessi&c , — -In Nu 5^® the imperative without 1 . (in 32*® with ^.) is used 
after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise. 

Rem, The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 4*° 
(‘iby, according to Qimhi an infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive 
absolute ibj) should he read ; hut probably we should simply read ’’’IDy with 
Moore), Mi and Zc 13'^ (after j and in Is 23b fhe 2nd plur, ?nasc, (On 
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the four forms of the 2nd fern. plm\ imperative in Is 32^^, erroneously explained 
liere in former editions, see now § 48 i). In Na the interchange of masc. 
and fern, serves to express totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf., 
Bioreover, § 145 p on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding 
masculine forms for the feminine. 


§ 111 . The Imperfect ivith Waw Consecutive. 

a 1. The imperfect with icdw consecutive (§49 a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or slates, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or states mentioned immediately ^ 
before. The imfterfect consecutive is used in this way most frequently 
as the narrative tense ^ corresponding to the Greek aorist or the Latin 
historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect, 
and then continued by means of imperfects with wdw consecutive (on 
this interchange of tenses cf. § 49 a, and especially § 112 a), e. g. 
Gn 3^ now the serpent was more subtil . . . and he said 
^mto tliev)oman\ 4^ 6®^*, 15^®, 

2VS 25 ^^^-, 3 f* 

h Rem. I. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in 
meaning to a perfect 2 (viz. T\''T\ it came to pass), e. g. in the year that king 

TJzziah died, I saio (H^IKI), &c. ; Gn 22*, 2f^, Ju n^®, i S 4^®, 17®^ 21®, Ho 11^ : 
on the use of to connect expressions of time, see below, g . — It is only in 

late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause following an 
expression of time, as i S 17®® (cf. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 12’^, 15®, Scg,, 
Dn lo^h 15^®; the Perfect after ) and the subject, 2 Ch p. 

£ 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may 

result in a series of any number of such imperfects, e. g. there are forty -nine 
in Gn. i. As soon, however, as the connecting Wdw becomes separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect 
necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gn 1® and G-od called (K"J|?J|) 

the light Day, and the darkness he called (!S*]iJ flight ; verse 10, 2^®, 11® and 

frequently. 

rZ 3* Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent to 
a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, e. g. 

Gn 28® ribh , . , ivhen Esau saw^ that . . . , he went, &c. ; so also, 

frequently &c., Gn 37®^ On the other hand, a second wiperfect 

consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e.g. Ex 2^® ("iDKini for she 

said); cf. i S 7^®. Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, which 
apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only refer to the 
same time, or explain what precedes, see Gn 2^® they were; but Jos 4®, 

I K $8 they are) ; Gn 36“ 36“ 1 ^ 1". ’’ 


^ On an apparent exception (the imperf consec. at the beginning of whole 
books) see § 49 & note. 

® Cf. Is 45^, where the imperf. consec. is joined to an abru];)t statement of the 
.cause, and Jb 36’, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the .place. 
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4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external con- € 
nexion with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents 
an antithesis to it, e,g. Gn 32^^ and (yet) my life is preserved 5283® and yet thou 
chargest me ; Jb 10®, 32® ; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Pr 30^5 ff* 

2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section 
of the narrative, by means of an unjperfect consecufwe, likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which has 
been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of ’’0!! [koX iyivcro) and it came to pasSj after 
which there then follows either (most commonly) an imjperfect con-^ 
secutive (Gn 4®-^, 8®, ii^, Ex 12^®, 13^"^, &c.), or Wdw with the perfect 
(separated from it), Gn 7^®, 15'^, 22’, 27^^, or even a perfect without 
Wdw (Gn 8'^ I4'S 4 o\ Ex I2^^ Nu 10", Dt il i S i8^^ 2 K 8^^, 
ScG.)j or finally a noun-clause introduced by Waw, Gn 41^ 

Rem. I. This loose connexion by means of is especially common, ^ 
when the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, 
see above, h ; cf., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gn 22^ 
and it came to pass after these things, that God did proise Alraham), the similar cases 
in Gn 19®^, 2122^ i S 1 Ru ih Elsewhere the statement of time is expressed 
by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gn 12^*, 39^®, Ju 162®) or by 

an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. 

§ 106/), e.g. Gn I5^h 24^®, 27®®, or by a temporal clause introduced by ’’S ichen, 
Gn 26®, 27^, Ju 16^®, 1 ^|i 53 when, Gn 12^’-, 20^®, ]^'Ofrom the time that, Gn 39® j 
or, finally, by a noun-ciause (cf. § 116 w), e.g. 2 IC 132^ ’’0^1 

and it came to pass, as they were (just) burying a man (prop, they burying), 
that , . . ; Gn 42®®, 2 IC 2^^ (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced 
nsni) ; I s 71® 2 s 13®®, 2 Kb®-®®, I9®7(-IS 37®®).— in I S loii, 2 s 223, 152 
a noun standing absolutely follows (as the equivalent of a complete 
sentence ; see below, h)^ and then an imperfect consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive, eYQii without a preceding introduces the apodosis either— 
(a) to whole sentences, or ( 5 ) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, 
especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect 
consecutive (see § 112 »), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of 
independent force. Of. for (a) i S 15®® because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Zordf he hath rejected thee (cf. Nu 14^®, Is 48^, where the causal clause 

precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition). Ex 921 ; for (&) Gn 222^ 
and (as to) his concubine . . ., slie bare, &c. ; Ex 382^, Ku 14®®% 

I S 14^®, 172^, 2 S 4^®, 19^^ K^th,, 21I6, I K 92®^-, 12I'’', 2 K 2522, Jer 6^®, 28®, 332^^ 
4425.2 — In I IC 15I®, 2 K 16^^ the preceding noun, used absolutely, is even 
regarded as the object of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore 
introduced by T!^ . 

^ Exhaustive statistics of the use of 'JT*'! in its many and various connexions 
are given by ICbnig in ZAir. 1899, p. 260 ff. 

2 Of. the M 6 la‘ inscription, 1 . 5 (Ornn) the king of Israel, he oppressed 
Moab, &c;— The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 3027& (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a preg- 
nant brevity of expression : I have observed awd bave come to the conclusion, the 
Lord hath blessed me, &c.-— In Gn 2 7®* read, with LXX, 'HM, before , 
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I 3« The imfierfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under a-A, 
to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, d. chrono- 
logical succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses those 
actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what preceded, 
or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus the 
imperfect consecutive is used — 

h {a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e.g. Gn 2 V 
23“ 01 nnE^n 05^1 so (in this way) the field became (legally) the projperty 
&:c.; I S 17®®, 31®. 

I (b) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which 
immediately precedes, e.g. Gn 39^, Jb 2" and he still holdeth fast his 
integrity^ so that thou thus (as it now appears) groimdlessly 

movedst me against him] fO^fso that they are afraid . . even 
a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer 20^' so that my 
mother should have been . , . Another instance of the kind perhaps (if 
the text be correct) is Jer 38^ so that he dies (must die). 

m Eem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrosative sen- 
tences, e.g. Is 51I n)ho art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless)^ that thou art 

(must needs he) afraid? ip 144® (cf. \p 8®, where in a very similar context ‘»3 that 

is used with the imperfect); Gn (nE« 1 ) ; 31'" so that I might have 

sent thee atoay^ ' .1 .it 

4, As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed 

n (a) That the imferfeet consecutive may represent all varieties in the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107 o, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect; 

0 (h) That the more precise determination of the range of time to 

which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal or 
logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves — 

p (i) To represent actions, events, or states, which are past (or were 
repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivaleuts, which refer to an actual past. 


q Cf. the examples given above, under a and /, of the imperfect consecutive 
as an liistoric tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the 
continuation of a perfect (preWfe) in a subordinate clause f e »• Gn 
Nu n^o, Dt 4-, I S 8M K ii^s, 18-, &c.; also in Is 49^ the 

'm ““ t to the sense, in\he preceding 

In Ib the imperfect consecutive is joined to an imperfect 
denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect conse^nfiVA 
occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of“ p WfecrS^^^ 
• g. in 6n 26 , 28 JtwM Acidtofen JAe terapWiB, DW^I ho.4 
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put them^ &c.) ; Ku 14^6, i S 28®, 2 S 2^3^13 Finally there are the cases in 
which an infinitival or participial construction representing past time, 
according to § ii^r, § ii 6 x^ is taken up and continued by an imperfect 
consecutive. 

(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or T 
their equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either 
present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their effect) ; so 
especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § io6 
e. g. 4^ 16^ therefore my heart is glad (np^) and my glory rejoiceth 
Is 3^® (parallel with a simple imperfect). Cf. also such 
examples as '^j/' 29^° (prop, he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), 

{/ 3 ) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences S 
frequently confirmed (see § 106 k), e.g. Jb 14^ he cometh up 
like a flower^ and is cut down (i^??!) ; hefieeth (Hl^Jl) also as a shadow^ 
and continueth not; Jb 20^®, 24^*'^ Is 40^“*, Pr ii^. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways if 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 

Jb 14^® hut man dieth (H^D^J) and hecometh powerless (^^D,^:!), &c., i. e. 
remains powerless ; Jb 4^, Ho 8^®, Hb ^ 55 ^^ 90^ Jbfi^®, 7^®, 11^ 
{when thou mocJcest), i2‘^ 34^^^, 37® (parallel with a simple imperfect); 
39^®. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, ^ 59^®, so also after 
an interrogative imperfect, i S 2^^, ‘^42^ for which in verse 12 

and in 43^ we have thou disquieted ?), 

(S) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Nu 22'^ i S 2®, 2 S 19'^ behold tM 
king weepeth (^ 5 * 3 ) and mourneth ( 5 ^?^^!!) for Absalom ; Am 5®, 9®^*, 
Na ^ 34^, Pr 20^®, Jb 12^^^*, but cf. e.g. Jb 12"^ B^b^b who 
called upon Ood^ and he answered him, 

(e) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51^^ V 
144^ (see above, m ) ; Jb 10^. So especially as the continuation of 
an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition (cf. §114 r), Is 30^^, 
Jer 10'^, ^ 92®, &c. 

(3) To represent actions, &c., in dependence on— (a) an to 
imperfect which refers to the future, yjr 49^®, 94^^^’;— (^) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106 n, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished {perf propheticum); cf. Is 5^® (parallel 
with a simple imperfect separated fi*om 1) ; 5^® (cf. where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5-®, 
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22''^-, Jo 2^, Mi 2'=*, Ez 33^-', f 7“ 64*®- (y) a future 

participle, Jer 4'*’. ^ 

X Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, 
wliicli represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used 
only in a hypothetical sense, e.g. Jb 9’® called^ and he 

had answered we, yet ip I39^^ if I should say (previously, inverse 8f., 

hypothetical imperfects are used). — In Is 48^® an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by utinam (‘’H*'! 

and it, or so that it were, equivalent to then should it be). Cf. also the examples 
mentioned above, under I (Jer 20^“^) and m (Gn 31^'^), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 

§ 112 . The Perfect ivith Wdiv Gonsecidive. 

G. R. Berry, ‘ Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew,’ in Bibl. lit, 
xxii. (1903), pp. 60-69. 

Ct 1, The perfect, like the imperfect (§ iii), is used with wdw con- 
secutive (cf. § 4g a; on the external differentiation of the perfect 
consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49 h) to 
express actions, events, or states^ which are to be attached to what 
precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical 
consequence. And as, according to § 1 1 1 a, the narrative which 
begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms the regular 
continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 

J) Rem. I. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is 
a striking peculiarity of the consecutio iemporum in Hebrew. It not only 
affords a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, 
but also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action 
conceived as being still in progress {imperfect, &;c.), reaching afterwards in the 
perfect a calm and settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa. The strict regularity of this 


^ Also in Jer 51^^ the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat 
virtually contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand ^ Ijnsi 

Ho 8^0 would be veiy remarkable as expressing a future j the text is, however, 
certainly corrupt,, and hence the Ood. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour 

to remedy it by W, and Ewald reads In Ez 28^® (cf. Jer 15®^-) 

appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore 
represented as already accomplished ; cf. the prophetic perfects in verse 17 If. 

3 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according 
to § 49 a, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special wdw comersivum in the unscientific 
sense mentioned in § 49 6, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the 
per/eciSand imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which con- 
tradicts their fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In 
other words, e:YQXi perfect consecutive originally represents a finally com- 
pleted actioBj, &;c., just as imperfect conseciitive represents an action which 
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alternation belongs indeed rather to the higher style, and even then it depends 
upon the view and intention of the speaker, whether he wishes the action, 
&c., to be regarded as the logical consequence of what has preceded, or as 
simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other petfects consecutive may be co-or- C 
dinated with a perfect consecutive (cf. e. g. Ez 14^^, Am 5^®, Eu 3®, four perfects in 
each case. Is 8'^ five, Ex 6®''- eight). It is true, however, of the perfect (as 
conversely of the imperfect, § 1 1 1 c), that as soon as the Waio is separated by any 
intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect necessarily 
takes the place of the perfect, e.g. Gn 1212 when the Egyptians shall see thee, they 
shall say , This is his wife : and they will MU me 

tvill save alive 

2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always d 
helongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three heads : 
(a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see e), (h) in 
loose connexion (see a?) with the preceding, and (c) the perfect con- 
secutive at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their 
equivalents (see ^). 

3 . The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the pre- e 
ceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express actions, See., i.e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, - 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the jpast : 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gn 2® there went up 

a mist (again and again) from the earth, and watered (as it 

were, and ever watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of the 
perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
Gn 2^^ (njn] and it became again every time; would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 29”^* (four perfects consecutive referring to 
actions repeated daily); Ex 33'^'"“ he used to talce at each new 
encampment iSAe nDJI and to pitch it again every time without the 
camp] notice, amongst the numerous frequent, perff. consec., the 
imperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, ii, always in a frequentative sense; 

Nil (among several simple imperfects), Ju 2^^ 182^^ 


is only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in any case incom- 
plete. Tbe simplest view is to suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive 
originated from those cases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or 
final consequence) of an action which was continued (or repeated) in past time 
(see the examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other 
cases, in which it had to represent the temporal or logical consequence 
of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular interchange 
of the two tenses became recognized. 
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she used to maJce . . . and hrought it to him from year to year • 

zf 1 K 14^®, 2 K 3®, i2‘® (in verses i6'- imperfects occur 

again). So also in dependent sentences, Gn 6^ ('ni”! as a continuation 
of wa;), Jb 

f (fi!) After an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Ex 39® (Samaritan ISVpi), 
I S 5^ (1 see § 1 12 rr), 2 8 i6« and he threw stones at him, 

and cast dust continually ; 12*®-^*, 2 K 6”, 1 2" Jer 37'®, Jb i®. 


g ^ Bern. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence 
in the past ; thus Ex i8^ 403^., i S 2 S 151^ i K 1427 (cf. verse 28) ; i K I8^ 
2 K 12 , For other examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect 
consecutive, see below, dd. 


h (7) After a perfect, Gn 37® (ii? i.e. as often as he needed 

a new garment)"; Gn 31^, Ku ii\ i S 16“ 2 K 3^ 22®;" in 

^ interrogative sentences, 1826® who has ever, See.; f 80“ Jb i'-‘, Ru 4'. 
i (S) After an infinitive. Am because he did pursue his 

hrotJwr, nriEl) and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos 6'®, 2 S iq'® 
Jer 23«. 

h ^ («) After a participle. Is 6" (i^”)!’)), &c., frequentative, as a con- 
tinuation of verse 2); i 8 2"", 2 8 17 *^ * 

I (C) After other equivalents of tenses, e. g. Gn 47"" the priests had 
a portion from Fharaoh, ’ 73 X 1 and did eat (year by year), &c, ; i K 4^. 
m (6) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con- 
sequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated in the 
present, especially such as have, according to experience, been at all 
times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at any time ; 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gn 2^'^ therefore a man leaves 
is accustomed to have) . . . p^^l] and cleaves, &c., here, as 
frequently elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. 
in order to cleave; Is 5^^ (if taken as a continuation 


^ Also in Ez 44^2 (where Stade, ZAW, v, 293, would read and 

the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen ; because they continuallu 
ministered and^ so always became afresh ... 

2 Driver, oh this passage, rightly refers to 1 8 2^2 

2 Am f would also come under this head, if 'fllDlDni is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past ; might, hoWever, also be a perfect 

Se®rs“® positive assurance (§ io6»),and the passage would then come 

^ That n 3 |)nb &e., are frequentatives {the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
m them) may be seen from (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from 1 by on) and 573 ?); on the other hand in verse 1 8 K"]"! and !|3^»1 of 

actions which happened only once, ^ 
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of ; Is 28^^ Jer 12^, Ho 4^ 7^, \j/ 90®, Jb 14^ ; also in dependent 

clauses, Lv 20^®, Is 29®*“^*, Am 5^®, 

(j8) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing n 
a contingent action, &c., e. g. Ex 21^^ nSD (instead of HSp 

there is in verse 20, &c. '’pi) if one smite a man and (so that) 

he die, &c., Ex 21^®, Is 29^^ Am 6\ Hb 2’^ 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer 7®^* will ye steal, murder, and 0 
commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee), and 

then come and stand before me . * . and say, &c. ; cf. below, 

(c) To express actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con-jp 
sequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— - 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e. g. Am 9^^* 

I will search and take them out thence, Szc. ; Gn 4^"^, 
40^®, Ex 7®, I S 17®^, 2 K Jb 8®^' (also with a change of subject, 
Gn 27^^, Ju 6^®, &c.); and in interrogative sentences, Gn 39^, Ex 2^, 

2 S 12^®, 2 K 14^®, Am 8®, ij/ 41^1 cf. also Ru in sentences 
expressing a wish, 2 S 15'*; as well as in almost all kinds of dependent 
clauses. Also in conditional clauses after Gn 32^, Ex 19% i S 
or Gn 37^^, or 15 Jer 3^ ; in final clauses after l^P^ Gn 12^'^, IsTu 15^®, 

Is 28^®; after Dt 2^% or “il Gn 3®^, 19^^, 32^^, Is Am 5^; in 
temporal clauses, Is 32^^, Jer 13^®; and in relative clauses, Gn 24^"^, 

Ju I S 17'®. 

( 0 ) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or q 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e. g. 
Gn ^'’Hl « ♦ « nhkp '•nj let there he lights . . . and let them he, &c, ; 
Gn 24^ 28®, 31*^^, I K i“, 22^^, Eu 2', I Ch 22^^; after a jussive 
expressing an imprecation, i/r 109^®. 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 2^ 
e. g. 2 S 7^ go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, 

^erf, consec, after (as also the perf consec. of 1p^ and “^15 very 
frequently follows other imperatives); Gn 6’^, 8^^, 27“*®^*, i S 15^-^®, 

I K 2^®, Jer 482 ®. 

(8) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance S 
(cf. f 106 m and qi), e.g. Gn ink '»niani ink •’npl? nsn behold, 

I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, &c. ; Is 5^“^; on 
Am 4^ see above, note 3 on ^ ; in an interrogative sentence, Ju 9®, 1 1^®. 

(c) After a participle, e.g. Gn for yet seven days, n''ppp ^ 
and I will cause it to rain . /. Wnp^ and I will (i. e. in order to) 
destroy, See.; Jer 21®; also with a different subject, Gn 24'^®^* the 
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/maiden which eometh forth (nsipn) . . . , to whom I shall 

say . . . j and she (then) shall say^ &:c. This use of tlie perfect 

consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by 
e.g. Gn with a different subject i K 20^®, Am 6^^; after 
a complete noun-clause introduced by nSH (cf, § 140), Ex 3^^ behold^ 
I come (i.e. if I shall come) « ♦ ♦ and shall say unto them 

. • and they (then) shall say, &c. ; i S 14®^*, Is 7^**, 8^^*, 39®. 

U iX) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see §113 i 5 ), e, g. Is 31®, or is used as an 
emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§113 dd and ee), 
e. g. Lv2^Dt i^^Is5'\Ez 23^®^- 

D iX) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
this change from the infinitive construction to the finite vei'b, cf. 
§ 114 r), e.g. I S 10« till I come unto Urn 

(prop, until my coming) and show thee, &c. ; Gn 18^", 27'^^ Ju 
Ez 39^“; cf. I K 

Rem. To the same class belong i S 14^^, where the idea of time precedes, 
until it be evening and until I be avenged, &c., and Is 5®, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by “ly. 

427 4 . The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct 

dependence upon other tenses (see above, d^v) explains how it finally 
obtained a kind of independent force — especially for the purpose of 
announcing future events — and might depend loosely 011 sentences to 
which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation of a tempoi’al 
or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used — 

{a) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with a 
further announcement, e. g. Gn 41®® and two co-ordinate perfects 
consecutive, equivalent to hut then shall arise, &c. ; frequently so after 
with a following substantive (i S 9®), or a participial clause (cf. 
tire analogous instances above, under t), e. g. i S 2^^ behold, the days 
come, that I will cut off, &c.; Is 39®, Am 4^, 8 ^\ 9^^, and very 

often in Jeremiah; after an expression of time, Ex if, Is 10^^, 29’“, 
Jer Ho li Further, when joined to a statement concerning 
present or past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the 
action, &c., expressed in the perfect consecutive ; c£ Is 6" lo, this hath 
touched thy llys, “ipl therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away, &c. 
(not copulative and it is taken away, since it is parallel with a simple 
impel feet), Gn 20”, 26^^, Ju 13^ (here in an adversative sense) ; 
Ho 8 . In loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of 
perfects consecutive occurs in Ex 6 ®^- Also in Amos 52^5 niay 

be an announcement yea, ye shall take uy; hut cf, below, 
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Bern. I. Yery frequently the announcement of a future event is attached y 
by means of and it shall come to pass (ef. the analogous continuation in 

the past by means of § iii, 2), after which the event announced (some- 
times after a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfects 
consecutive, Gn 9^^ 12^2 as in 4633, Ex 1^0, 2226 and frequently), 

j K 18^2^ jg g9 . QY the imperfect, Gn4^^, Is22, ^3^ ^18.21 at. 

(cf. 293) ; or in the jussive, Lv 142. It very rarely happens that the verb 
which is thus loosely added,- agrees in gender and number with the following 
subject, as in Nu 52^, Jer42^6 (before Dlftn), and in Jer42^7 (before 

. t":|t t 

2. The jussive form occurs (in the sense described in y) instead of Z 

in I S lo®, 2 S 52^ (i Ch 14^®), i K 14®, Bu 3^, although in the first three places 
a jussive is wholly inadmissible in the context, and even in Bu s'* (where an 
admonition follows) would be expected (see below, hh). In i K 14® the 

form is a textual error, and the pointing should simply be '’n'J'il . In the other 
passages '’rT’1 (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal 
tone, and hence is certainly to be explained according to § 109 k, except that 
in I S 10®, &c., the simply rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the 
full imperfect form, but (exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

(b) To introduce a command or wish: Dt love ye therefore the CtCl 

stranger] i S 6®, 2 4^V ^ 2® (in Gn 40^'^ the precative perfect con- 

secutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is 
strengthened hy means of So, also, in loose connexion with 

participial and other noun-clauses (see above, x), Gn 45^^^*, i K 2^^-, 

Ku 3^^*, 3^ — In Gn the perfect consecutive and ye shall 

he circumcised, See.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Bern. As in the eases mentioned above under y, the connexion may be bb 
made by means of jljni . Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g. 

Gn 4533, 4 ^ 24 ^ ^20, also Gn 24^*, where the real wish, at least as regards 

the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with CC 

another interrogative sentence (see above, p), e.g. Gn 29^'“ art thou my 
brother (equivalent to, Surely thou art), ciud shouldest thou then 

serve me for naught I or with a positive statement, e. g. Ex 5® (Di^5?^‘ni 
%vill ye then make them rest f) ; Nu 16^^, i S 25”, and (if it is MiPreC) 

■f 50^^ (W'lnn'i). 

(d) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to dd 

the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
undei e), Brg. X S of annual festival journeys) ; 13®^ (where, 

however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27® (n|ni, i, e. every 
time, therefore continued by means of nw ^H); x K 5*^ 

^ On the various combinations with njnj see Konig’s statistics in ZATF, 
xix. 272 ff.. . . 
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parallel with a simple imperfect); 9^^ Jer 25^, Ho 12^^, Dn 8^. — In 
Jb a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by 
an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the modus 7*ei 
repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer 6^^ a similar perfect is expressly 
marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable (according to § 49 A), 
as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

Ce Eem. The loose connexion of tem'pomfreqiieniaUva by (ef. the Eem. on 

y and hh) is also very common in this sense ; thus with a following perfect 
consecutive, G-n 30^1^’ (but in verse 4 2«', where the verb is separated from 
the Waw by an insertion, we find D'fej he used not to put them in, according 
to § 1070) ; Gn 389, Ex 17“ 337 (see above, e), Nu 21®, Ju 6®, 1980, i S 
(followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 2 S 13^; with a following imperfect 
(as the modus rei repetiiae), Ju 2^9^ 2 S I49«.~-In Ju 12®^- contrary to what 
would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and 
in I S 1392 by ^71 with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 

5 . Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with 
a certain emjDhasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their 
equivalents) which contain a condition, a reason, or a statement of 
time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases already treated, may represent 
either future events, or commands and wishes, or even events which 
have been often repeated in the past. Thus — 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences ^ (§ 159 y, 0, a) : 

(a) After with the imperfect, e.g. 2 K 7^^ if they 

hill us, (well then) we shall hut diei here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (n)n3) 
which immediately precedes; Gn 18^®, 24®*'^^ 32^ ISTu 30^®, Ju 4”*^, 
I S 20^ I K 3^ Na 3^^ Ec 4^\ 

§§ O) After with the perfect (in the sense of sl futurum exaclum), 
Hu 5^^ 2 K 52^, 74“ Is 4'^^* ; as precative apodosis after ^rm with the 
perf preteritum, Gn 33^® ; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to 
represent past events in the apodosis after DK with a perfect, Gn 38®, 
JSTu 21^, Ju 6 ^, Jb 7^ ; after 05 ^ with imperfect, Gn 31^ 

M (y) After (in case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gn 12’^ 
Ex 18^®, Ju 13^^, Is 58', Ez 14^^^ Frequentative with reference to the 
past, after '»? with frequentative perfect, Ju 2^®, Jb 


In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of HMI, and hence some of them had to be already 
mentioned above, under y, ee, 

= In I S 24M a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
for y a man Jind his enemy, wiU he Ut him go well away? Probably, however, 
with Klostermann, should be read for '31 oi j 
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(S) After witli tlie imperfect, Gn 44^ ii 

with tvliomsoever it he founds let Mm die ; witli the perfect, Ex 21^^ 
and if a man lie not in wait, &c.; Ju 

(e) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con- kJc 
taiiiing the condition, e. g. Gn 44^^ 2 ^ 51 * * * nrn§“D2 '^f 

ye falce (or shall have taken) this one also ... ye shall bring down, &c.; 
cf, Gn 33^^ 42^®, 44‘^-^V 47 ^^ and probably also Ez 39"®. — • 

Also frequentative in reference to the past, e.g. i S 

and when there came (as sometimes happened) a lion ... I iceni 
out, See.; Ex 33^®, ISTu i K 18^®, Jer 20® (the perfects consecutive 

being regularly continued in the apodosis by with an imperfect^), 

Bern. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express // 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis 
has become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it ; 
thus in Ez 14^* on account of ; 33^ on account of iD'iJ. — In i S 14*''^^ the 

imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any . . . valiant man, he took him unto him, where 
suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 

2 S 152. Conversely, in i S 2^® perhaps a mere mistake for 1785^' 

an imperfect consecutive stands in the protasis. 

({) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; mvi 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
2)endens), Gn 17’^^ ♦ ♦ ♦ *^51 and the uncircumcised male 

(in case such an one be found), Ae shcdl he cut off, &c.; cf. Gn 30^^ 

Ex 12^®, 2 S 14^®, Is 6^®, and (after an infinitive with a preposition) 

2 B in a wider sense also Ex 4®^, 9'®, 12"^^, Is g% 56^ 

( 5 ) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; qiqi 
thus e, g. after *'? 1 ^! with the perfect, Is ; after }y! with 
perfect, 1K20"®; after with perfect, Nui4®‘‘; ^Iso after what 
are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. y/r 25^^ /er 

thy namds sake . . . ftardon . . .); Is 37^® after K with an infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal OO 
clauses or their equivalents, e. g. i S 2^“ 5 ^ 5 ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ P'lppv a'JDS 

jnsn 1^3 before they burnt the fat, the f)ri€sds servant came (med to 
come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating to the 
past, as in Ex ; also after participial clauses (§116 w), e. g. i S 2^®*'* 

♦ ♦ ♦ npl when{eYev) any man offered sacrifice, then came, 

1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) 
the original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, 
comes out very distinctly. Gn 44^® (see above) implies in the mind of the 
speaker, If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this Oiie also, 
then 2/e tee thereby brought me down to Sheol. , 
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&c, (so Ju 19^®, 2820^^), with a frequentative perfect consecutive* 
The perfect consecutive is very frequently used to announce future 
actions or events after simple expressions of time of any kind ; thus 
Gn sSEx 32®'* (after Di*'|with the infinitive), cf. also such examples as 
Gn 44®^, Ju 16^, Jos 6^^ I S 16®^ (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition ; so 2 S 1 5^, see 
above, ee)\ i S 20^®, 2 S 14^^ 15^°, Is 18^; moreover, Ex 17^ Is 
2^17^ 37^®; even after single disconnected words, e. g. Ex 16® 

cit even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall know; cf. 
verse 7, Lv 7^®, i K 13®^, Pr 24^^ 

pp 6. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be 
classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due 
to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while in others the 
text is evidently corrupt.^ In a few instances we can do no more 
than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. (We 
are not of course concerned here with the cases — usually occurring in 
• dependent clauses — in which a 2nd pers. yerf, with Waw copulative 
is simply co-ordinate with what precedes, as in Gn 28^, and probably 
Nu2i^^Dt33^) 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with 1 as the 
narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des Bibl.^Aram.j § 71 d), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth, and 
sporadically in other very late books, ^ perhaps also in a few passages in the 
books of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later inter- 
polation ; so probably i K 1282 TDVjl) ; 2 K 1 K^th. HDO ; 14^^ (in the 
parallel passage, 2 Ch 252^, the word is wanting) ; 2 K 23^ j verse 10 

KJ2D1, &c. ; verse 12 &c. ; verse 15 ^1^1, &c.® Cf. also Ez 372-7.10^ 

(&) The text is certainly corrupt in Is 40® (read with the LXX and Vulgate 


^ Mayer Lambert, REJ. xxvi. 55, is probably right in pointing some of these 
forms as injiii. ahs. instead of perfects. 

2 In the whole of Qoheleth tlie imperfect consecutive occurs only in ^nd 
4^-7. Several of the perfects with 1 can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e.g. 578, compared with 62 ; but this is impossible in such passages 

as 9^^^* In Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical perfect 
with b in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

® Stade in ZAW. v. 291 if. and in Ausgewdhlte akad. Reden, Giessen, 1899, 
p. 194 if. and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexion with 2 K 12^2^ a number 
of critically questionable perfects with 1. He considers that the whole 
section, 2 K 23^ from to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, 
since the continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with 
1 never occurs in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to 
corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative perfects con- 
secutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 
supported above, under / and g, by a large number of examples, is quite 
inconsistent with the character of the action in 2 K 23^ ]T»3^nb verse 8 
and verse 14 
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ipkl) ; Jer 38^®, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; 

40^ (njni, &c., wanting in the LXX) ; also in Ju7^® altogether 

redundant ; in i S 3^® read, with Klostermann, the md sing. masc. instead of 
; in I K2112 is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 

where it is an imperative. 

Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be TT 
explained as frequentatives, Gn 21^% 49-^, Ex 36^®, 38^®, 39^, i S 17^0, 24^^ (but 
even so T)D^] would be expected) ; 2 K 23^®, Is 2826 (parallel with an imper- 
fect) ; Am 5^6 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up ; see above, a;) ; ^26^, 

Ez 836 . 

(0) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented SS 
by the perfect with ) (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with I), in 
Gn 15®, 34®, Nu 2i20j Jos 9^2^ 22®^, Is 22^^, Jer 3®. But the unusual perfects consec. 
in Jos i 62“3 (ultimately parallel with an imperf. as in 17®, iS^o), 18^2-21^ 

I^ii-i 4 . 22 . 2 s- 29 .s 4 ^ are without doubt rightly explained by Bennett {SBOT., Joshua, 
p. 23) as originally containing the directions either of God to Joshua or of 
Joshua to the people; cf. the evident trace of this in 15'^^. A redactor 
transformed the directions into a description but left the perfects consec.. which 
are to be explained as in aa. In the same way s)'»ni Ex 36?® is most simply 
explained as repeated from 26^. 

(7) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes oftt 
expression ; Ex 36^® J u 323, 1 igis (read ), i S 4^®, 1 7®®, 2816®,! 9^® (read 
and I K 3^^ (where is, no doubt intentionally, assimi- 

lated to the four other perfects); 132, 20^1 ; 2X14'^ (where, with Stade, 
b'Sin should be read) ; 14^'*, 18^ (where, at any rate, might 

be taken as a frequentative, but not , &c, ; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with ^^H); iS®®, 21^®, 24^^, Jer 37^^* (where 

^Sni, butnot^JJI^I, might be frequentative); Ez 9"^ (omit wi^h Stade, 
and read ^iSni) ; 20^2 MiVU before an imperfect consecutive) ; Am 7^ 

after an imperfect consecutive) ; Jb i6^K 

Finally, in i S 10®, 17^3, 25^0, 2 S 6^^, 2X3^®, Jer 37^1, Am 72 ’’^ is to be UU 
read throughout instead of njni? but in Gn3S*‘ with the LXX,* 

B. The Infinitive and Pabticiple. 

§ 113 . The Infinitive Absolute. 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation 
by E. Sellin, both entitled, TJeher die 'oer’bal-ncminale Boppelnatur der hehrdischen 
Pariicipien und Infinitive, &c. , Lpz. 1 889 ;■ E. PrS-torius, * ITeber die sogen, Infin- 
absol. des Hebr.' in ZBMQ. 1902, pp. 546 ff. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize a 
tbe idea of tbe verb in the abstract, i.e. it speaks of an action (or 
state) witliout any regard to tbe agent or to the circumstances 
of time and mood under which it takes place. As the name of an 
action tbe infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, 

^ Or does , as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts ? It is, 

at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 S 13^® also follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 

Z 3 
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may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, 
or even as a genitive,^ see below ) ; but such a use of the infinitive 
absolute (instead of the infinitive construct with or without a preposi- 
tion) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, open to question on critical 
grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the 'i^erdal idea by taking an 
object, either in the accusative or even with a preposition. 

J) Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute : — 

(a) As subject, Pr 252’ sb ntenn it is not good to eat much 

honey) Jer lo®, Ec4^^; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, 

C (6) As predicate, Is ^2^'^ and the effect of righteousness (is) MDfil quietness 

fpro-p, to find rest) and confidence, 

d (c) As object, is learn to do well; Is 7^^^ Pr 15^2^ jb 9^^ ; 

according to the sense also Jer 9^^ 23^^, as well as Is 5® (^DH and pS virtually 
depend on the idea of the wish contained in ; Is2 2i3j where a long 
series of infinitives absolute is governed by HSn, and 59^^ (six infinitives 
governed by in verse 12) ; Dt 28®® is strange since the object precedes 

the infinitive absolute which governs it, 2 also 13422^ where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute. — In Jer 9^ Jb 132 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the 

verb negatived by in Is 5720, Jer4923), so also in La 3^5 wlmre it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

6 (d) As genitive, Is 142® tcith the hesom of destruction ; so 

perhaps also 4^ cf. further, Pri®, 21^®. The infinitive absolute 

is never used in immediate connexion with prepositions 2 (which as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive con- 
struct ; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by ] with such an infinitive 
construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from 
the immediate government of the preposition), e.g. i S 22^2 ♦ ♦ ♦ i!? 

ii? in that thou hast given him bread . , . and hast enquired of God for 

him ; Ez 362 ; i S 2522-33 (after jp) ; after ^ Ex 32®, Jer 7^®, 44^'^. 

(0) Governing an accusative of the object, e. g. Is 22^2 "liJS 3in 

slaying oxen and killing sheep ; cf. Ex 20®, 2320, Dt 5^2^ is 3719^ Ez 2322 and of the 
examples in a-d, Dt2S2c, Is 58® f-, Pr 252^, &c. ; followed by a preposition, 
■e. g. Is 7^2 to refuse the evil and choose the good; Pri5i2 

(lij riDin). 

If the object he a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can 
never be united with a suffix (see the note on a), it is affixed by means of 
the accusative-sign (HN), e. g. J er 922 and knoweth me ; Ez 362. 


^ The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

2 Perhaps according to § 53 /is should he explained as an infinitive 
construct, or should be written 2Xn. 

2 I S I® is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 

addition. ■ '"/v 
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2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative h 
of the objectj mentioned in is its employment as a casus adverlialis ^ 
ill connexion with some form of the finite verb, to describe more 
|)artioularly the manner or attendant circumstances (especially those 
of time and place) under which an action or state has taken place, or 
is taking place, or will take place; e. g. Jer 32^^ he shall he hiiried 
with the burial of an ass^ a drawing wnd casting forth, i. e. 

being drawn and cast forth, &c. ; Gn 21^^ (PDl*? removing, i. e. 
distant; cf. Ex 33^, Jos 3^®); Gn 30*'’®, Ex 30^®, Nu 6“*^^ 15®® (where 
a subject is added subsequently; see below, gg); Jos 3^', i S 3^'^ . 
(n ^51 ^ 0 '“? ci beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end) ; 2 S 8”, 

Is 7^1 and prop, a making deep . . . , and a making high, 

i. e. whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height 
above) ; 57^'^ hiding, sc. my face) ; Jer 3^^ with 

knowledge and understanding) ; Hb 3^^ (nby, for the form cf, 
§75 aa)\ Zc 7^ ^ 35^® (P^?; to define more precisely verse 15); 

Jb 151 2 

Eem. I. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further i 
be added a casus adverhialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 

action is peiTormed, e. g. Is 20^ and he did so Pjnjl Di'iy tcalking naked and 

barefoot, prop, in the condition of one naked, &c. ; Is 30^^ a breaking in 'pieces 
(aec. to the reading JHiHS ; the Masora requires without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, ail of which are in Hiph'il, have, through k 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so 
especially (cf. § 75 jf) mnltum faciendo, i.e, multum., very frequently 

strengthened by IND ver'y and even used without connexion with a finite 
verb (see the Lexicon) ; also IlDbU be'ne faciendo, i. e. bene, used especially to 
express the careful and thorough performance of an action (e, g. Bt 15^®) ; in 
Bt \ 27^ it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, 
in Jon 4® it twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, 

mane faciendo, i. e. early in the morning, then in general early with the additional 
idea of earnestness; in i S 17^® joined with the infinitive absolute 
a denominative from evening {morning and evening, i. e. ea^iy and laief, 
elsewhere (with the exception of Pr 27^'*) always joined with the infinitive 
absolute of the governing verb, e. g. Jer for I earnestly protested 
unto your fathers . . . rising early and protesting, i. e. with earnest 

protestation; Jer 25®, 26® (where *) shorild be omitted before 'D); Jer 29^^, 32®®, 
2Ghi6i®. 


^ That this casws adverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, 
may be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly 
retains the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corre- 
sponds in many ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 Also in 2 li 2 for Tlppl Unp read with Stade and Klostermann Tlbril nhD ; 
similarly, with Stade, in Ju42^; pitHI in Jer 23^^, and on Is 31® cf. t 
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I 3. The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate con- 
nexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways 
to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the mrh} 

M These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in 
a sense to the schema etymologicum treated in § 117J5, i. e. they are objects of 
the finite verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen 
abstractum) lays stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the 
action (see the examples below), while the noun proper emphasizes the 

result or extent of the action ; cf. e. g. Ex 22 P 5 !jf-DN if it actually 

happens that he cries to me, with On 27^^ (as it were, he cried^ so that a great cry 
was heard). 

We must further distinguish — 

gi (a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, he. to emphasize in this way either the certainty 
(especially in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness 
of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed 
by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb ; e. g. Gn 2^' HiD thou sJialt surely die, cf. 

22^^, 28*^, I S 9® {cometh surely to jpass)] 24^^, Am 5®, Hb 2'\ Zc 
with the infinitive strengthened by 01144^® (but 27®® and Jacob 
teas yet scarce gone out, kc.) ; Gn 43® ^^5 solemnly 

protest unto us; 1 S 20® David earnestly ashed leave of me j 

Jos I7^^ Ju and did not utterly drive them out; 

especially typical instances are Am 9® I loill destroy it fi'om off the face 
of the earth ''21 saving that I will not utterly 

destroy, &c.; Jer 30^^ and will in no wise leave thee unpunished; cf. 
further Gn 20^®, i K 3^®, Jo Jb 13^ 

0 The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis : 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
I S 20®. However, in these cases a special emphasis on the following 
verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, n, on Gn 43®, 1820*''; also 
Gn 3^®, 26*®, 32^', I S 14"®, 2o*\ Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is 
evidently used only as possessing a certain fullness of sound (hence for 
rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate pronoun, § 135 a), 
as in Gn 15^®, 43^-20^ Ju 9®, i S 10’®, 23^®, 2 S i®, 20^®. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the con- 

^ Cf. A. Eieder, Die Yerbindung des Inf ahs, mit dem Yerh. fin . im Heir,, 
Lpz. , 1872 ; also his Qiiae ad syntaxin HehraicaWi ... pJaniorem, faciendam ex 
lingua Graeca et Latina afferaniur, Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 
1884. G. E. Hauschild, Die Yerbindung fimiter und in fniter Verhalformen desselben 
Stammes in einigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 
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ditioii on -wliicli some consequence depends, e.g. Ex 15^® if thou wilt 
diligently hearken^ &c., Ex 19®, 21®, (see above, w); 23^^^, 

Nu 21^, Ju i6^\ I S 12’^%* after i S 14^®. 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g.jp 
2 S 24^"^ nay ; hut I will verily huy (*^5.1?^ it of thee, &c. (not 
receive it as a gift); Ju 15^® no; hut we will hind thee fast . . . hut 
surely we will not MU thee] cf. further 01131®® (thou art indeed 
gone=) though thou wouldst needs he gone (Vulg. esto), because thou sore 
longedst, &c. ; 126® (the second infinitive absolute as a sup- 

plement to the first — see below, r — comes after the verb). — Hence 
also, as permissive. On 2^®^* thou may est freely eat, hut, &c. 

(so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); or concessive, i S 2®® 

I said indeed . . . , 14^®, 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and q 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e.g. Gn 37® 
shall thou indeed reign over us^ Gn 37^®, 43'^, Ju 
I S 2^, 2 S ip'*®, Jer f, Ez 28®, Am 3®, Ze 7®; but cf. also 
Gn 24® must I needs bring again ? 

(h) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in n) to T 
intensify^ the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, e. g. 
Nu ii^®, Jb 13^', 21®, 37^ hearken ye attentively] Jer 22^®; 

after participles, e.g. Is 22^*^, also elsewherCj e.g. Hu 23^^, 24^® thou 
hast altogether blessed them] Jos 24^®, 2 K 5^^ Dn ri^®, and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of Gn 31^®, 46"*, Hu 16^®) ; 
sometimes to express the long continuance of an action ; here again 
after an imperative, Is 6® hear ye continually] after a 

perfect, J er 6®® ; after a participle, Jer 2 3^"^ ; after an imperfect 
consecutive, Gn 19®, Hu ii®^. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second infini- S 
five absolute is co-ordinated with the first ; the latter then expresses 
either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim to which the 
principal action is directed ; e. g. i S 6"^® lowing as they 

went (lowing continually ; so after a participle, Jos 6^®^ Q^re) ] Gn 8*^ 
it went forth to and fro ‘^ ] Is 19®® smiting and (i. e, but also) healing 
again] Jo 2®® (see above, m). 

Eem. I. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is some- t 
times found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 6 ^ 3 « and 2 S 13^® [but Stade’s is 

^ In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, 
but in Syriac 5<3/ore the verb. 

2 Also in Ez I for the distorted form reads sim^dy , 
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is preferable], in both places as perfect frequentative ; Is 31® referring to the 
future, unless with. Stade, ZAW. vi. 189, we read and or an 

imperfect consecutive (i S 19^3, 2 S 16 ^ 3 ) or participle (2 S 16^) ; cf, also w. 

%l 2. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb 

to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this 
occurs not only when it can be taken in its literal sense {to go, to walk, as in 
the examples given above, Jos 63 -^ 3 , i S 6'^^, 2 S 31®, cf. also, Is 3^6, wdiere 

both infinitives stand before the verb, and if 126% where 1]i^n precedes), but 
also in cases where in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, t) in a participle or verbal adjective. 

Examples, Gn S* aiW UE'si and the waters returned . . . eon- 

tinually j Gin 8*^, 12^, Ju 14®, 2X2^^; with a participle following, Jer4i3 (unless 
we read nbn^l, as in 2 8 3^®) ; with an adjective following, Gen 26^®^ Ju 42^, 
I S 1419 2 S 5^0 (I Ch 11% 2 S iS 25 . 1 

On the other hand, in i S the participle ’iSh is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute. Of a different kind are the instances in which the 
participle is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective 


17^*') or participle (i S Jon 


(hx I S 226, 2 S 3^, 15^2 Est q4 . 

Fr 4^3^ Ec 1®). 

1) 3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive 

absolute, and the finite verb,2 e.g. Ex 523 neither hast thou 

delivered at all, Ju 15^8^ 1^12^ jio Exceptions are Gn 3^ 

(where the negation of the threat pronounced in 2^'^ is expressed in the same 
form of words) ; Am, 9®, if 49®. 

^ ^ finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the 

infinitive absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gn 2S22 Pfgi . 

Ex 223, Ez 148 Niplfal ; Gn 40’® Fu'al; Ho 41® Hiph'il; Ez 16^ Hoph'al)! 
but also (especially with Niph'al, rarely with Pi'el and HiplTil; see Driver 
on 2 S 20^3) that of Qal as the simplest and most general representative of the 
verbal idea, 2 S 20^3 (with Pi'el ; but in Gn 37SS, 4428 ig a passive of Qal, 
§ 52 c) ; 46^ (with Hiph'il) ; Ex 19IS, 2120, 2 S 23’^, Is 4080, Jer lo®, Jb 62 (with 
Niph'al) j Is 2413 (wi th Hithpo'el ; Hpi in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal ; see § 67 0), and so always 
JIID he shall surely be put to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of 
with kindred meaning is found, Lv 1920, 2 K 32s Hoph'al for 
Niph'al (but most probably we should read, with Driver, the infin Ninh in 
both places, nian and 2 inn) ; I S 2I® (Pi'el for Hiph'il, unless is to be 

read); Ez 16^ (Hoph'al for Pu'al ).3 Finally, the infinitive absolute may 


^ Cf. in French, Le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours 
et en empirant, ^ continually increases and becomes worse and worse.* 


en augmentant 


• iZeasehriftMr Oynm.. 

® In three passages eyen the infinitive absolute of another stem of like 
sound occurs ; but in Is 2$^ ElilN is no doubt a mere textual error for Bin 
and in Jer 8“, according to § 72 aa, we should read DSDK, and in Zp 
Barth, Nom..hmu«g,U 9 % sees in B^nN and t]iDS infinitives HipKil, exactly 
correspondinginform to the Aram, infin." Aph'el of Ci?p ; hut there is 

no more evidence for a Riph. of B^n in Hebrew than for a stem Eintt 

■ ‘ ""“T *' „ '■ 
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equally v/ell be represented by a substantive of kindred stem.^ In Is 29^^ 
the substantive intensifying the verb is found along loith the infinitive 
absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite 00 
verb, an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73 d), in Nu 23^^ p*p D5 ; cf. 

Bu 2^6 QI) . Jer 508^ nn) ; Pr 23^ PB). In the last instances 

the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph'al in the forms noticed in § 51 and note. — Cf. also 2 II 3^^ KB 

(read so with the LXX) before K, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus ; so in j/' 5021, Neh all in rapid style ; after the verb, J os 7“^, 

unless B'’BJ?n is intended. 

4 . Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute y 
for the finite mrh, either when it is sufficient simply to mention the 
verbal idea (see .-s), or when the hurried or otherwise excited style 
intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order to bring out 
the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see aa). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite Z 
verb. In the later hooks especially it often happens that in a 
succession of several acts only the first (or sometimes more) of the 
verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added simply in 
the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9® (cf. verse 1 1) 
tve have sinned . . . and have transgressed thy law^ and have turned 
aside (prop, a turning aside took place); so after a perfect Ex 36"^ (^), 

I S 2-®, Is 37^®, Jer 14®, 19^^, Hag (four infinitives), Zc 3^ (but 
read with Wellhausen, after the LXX, Ec 8^, 9^^, 

Est 3^*^, 9®*^^^'^^, 12®^*, 9®*^^ I Ch 5^°, 2 Cli 28^^;" after the fterfeei 

consecutive, Zc 1 2’® ; after the perfect frequentative i K (unless 
he intended) ; after the simple imf)erfect, Lv 25^^, Nu 30®, 

Jer 32^^ (three infinitives), 36^^, i Ch 21--*; after a cohortative, Jos 9-^; 
after the imperfect consecutive, Gn 4 (as a continuation of ; 

Ex 8”, Ju 7^®, Jer 37^^ Neh 8^, i Ch 16^®, 2 Ch 7^; with or after 
iliQ jussive, Dt 14^^ Est 2®, 6®; after the imperative. Is 37^°^ Am 4*^*^*; 
after the particiqde, Hh 2^® (strengthened by fiud regarded, like 
the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est 8^ 

(b) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section ClCt 
of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 

^ On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally 
as absolute object, see above, m), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in con- 
nexion with the government of the verb in § 11743, g. 

2 In Ez 7^* a perfect appears to be continued by means of an infinitive 
construct; but the text is quite corrupt; Cornlll reads [BH gipH 
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iibsoluto IS most fr6(^iiGiitly usod in this wdiyj corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &cd : — 


(a) For an emphatic imperative, ^ e.g. ‘iW (thou shalt, ye shall), 
observe Dt 5^^; (thou shalt) remember^ Ex 13^, 20® (the full form 
occurs in Df6^' nb|n nbt) ; Lv 2«, Nu 4% 25^^, Dt 

2 K 5 j Is 38 , Jer 2^, followed by a fterfect consecutive \ Jos 
2 K 3 , Is 7^ 14^^ (parallel with an imperative] in Na 2^ three 
imperatives follow). But ^ 142- may be only an incorrect 
spelling of imperative.® 

CC (/ 5 ) For the jussive, Lv bTu 6®, 2 K iF®, Ez 23'® ; cf. also Pr 
{let it rather meet), 

dd (r) Foi' the cohortative, Is 22'^*' (the exclamation of the 

mocker) ; Ez 21=1, 23“^“ ; perhaps also Jer 31^ 

ee (S) Eor the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 K 4^’ ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19“ (Is 37^"), 2 Oh 3i'«,- also in indignant 
questions, Jb 40^ shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty 1 * 
(on the addition of the subject cf. the Eem. below); Jer 3' and 
tUnkest thou to return again to me ? Jer (six infinitives, continued 
by means of the perfect consecutive ; cf. § 1 1 2 0). 

f _ historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in 

lively narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still 
taking place in present time, e. g. Hos 4^ swearing and hr eaUng faith, 
and hilling, and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); lo'* (after a perfect); Is 21% Jer 8‘=, Jb 15=%- cf. 
further Jer 32^^ Ec 4^— InEz 23“ Pr 12^ 15“ and 25*, the infinitive 
absolute is best rendered by the passive. 


1 Cf. also such infinitives in J'rench as i-oiV (page so and so, &c.), s^adresser 

se mefer des voleurs I ’ 

2 Pratorius, op.C2!l.,p. 547 : the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive 

f f' k'® imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since 

^ -f-7 be compared with the Arab, fa^dli. It thus appears that the 
nifin. qatol in Hebrew could be used from early times as a hind of fixed 
invariable word of command. ^ 

3 In E221S1, for the infinitives construct dnn, (beside 

read with Cornill the infinitives absolute nDH, &c. ' "The ‘inhibh probably 
intends n’'Dn, &c. ^ f .y 

•* T 

construct appears to be used instead of the 
cohortative, but should certainly be read for J)'^n. Also in i K 22®“ 

(2 Oh 1 829 ), which was formerly included under this head (I will disauise 

mset/a7^d go into t/ie battle), read ^ 

' In Jb 3413 in a similar question instead of the infinitive eonstr. we should 
rather expect the infinitive absolute ObKH), unless with the LXX and Vu]» 

the participle with the article (nexn) is to be read. 
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Rem. The Subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it gg 
takes the place of the finite verb, e. g. Lv Ku 15®®, Bt 15^ ^ 17®, Pr 17^^, 

Jb 40^, Ec 42, Est 9^. So, probably, also in Gn 17^®, Ex 12^®, although here 

according to § 1 2 1 might also be taken as an object with a passive 
verb ; cf. Est 3^®. In i S 2526-33 the subject follows an infinitive absolute 
which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, e. 

§ 114 . The Infinitive Construct 

1 . The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also d 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45 a), but of a much more fiexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (cf. § 113 a). Its close relation 
with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readiness with 
which the infinitive construct may be used for any case whatever; 
thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gn 2^® 

d‘1Xn j literally, not good is the being of man in his sejparation ; 
Gn*3ol^ 1 S 23^^ Is 7'^ Pr 25^*24 (but cf. 21"^ nte in the 
Same statement); 32^ P^op. there is not a coming near unto thee, 
but the text is probably corrupt. With 0, feminine predicate, i S 
Jer 2^". 

( 5 ) As genitive, e.g. Ec 3^^ T\^] HJ? a time of mourning h 

and a time of dancing] Gn 2^', 29^, Neh 12“*®, 2 Ch 24^'^. This 
equally includes, according to § 10 1 a, all those cases in which the 
infinitive construct depends on a preposition (see below, d) [and 
Driver, Tenses, § 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e. g. i K 3^ HKif yiX / know C 
not the going out or the coming in (/ know not how to go out and come 
in) ; Gn 21®, 31'^®, Nu 2o^\ Is 37^® (even with H^), Jer Jb 15^^ 

(cf. for the use of the infinitive absolute as object, § 1x3/); as 
accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is 1 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 

iv Tw etvat, Sea to ctvat, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite vex’b with a conjunction, e. g. Nu 35^^ in his meeting 

/ifm, i. e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gn 27^® Is 30^^ 

because ye des]gise] Jer 2®® because tJiou say est] 

Gn 27^ and his eyes tvere dim fi^cm seeing^ i. e. so that he could 
not see. 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in con- e 
nexion with S or | to express time-determinations (in English resolved 
into a temporal clause, as above the combination of tbe infinitive with 
Til or “bi is resolved into a causal clause), especially after '’np. (see the 
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examples, § iir p), e.g. i S 2=' bni'na when they viere in 

Egypt ; Gn 24 ” ij)»^a!| . . . D||n-nx likna and it ca^ to pass, 

when he saw (prop, in the seeing) the ring . . and when he heard 
(prop, in his hearing), &c. 

y* But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with Starting from the fundamental meaning of i. e. 
direction towards something, infinitives with ) serve to express the 
most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also (with 
a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of the 
to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive 
absolute used adverbially, §113 A, and the Latin gerund in -ndo) 
to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances in the 
Eemarks. 

g Renn i. The original meaning of the i) is most plainly seen in those 
infinitives with p which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of 
a final clause), e.g. Gn and the Lord came down, to see the city ; 

also with a change of subject, e.g. 2 S 12^0 ^nd thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Erne nmb to he (i.e. that she may be) thy wife ; cf. Gn 28S 

Jer 3826 (nTO).— If there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g, Gn 42® 47^ 

^ Nu 2220, Jos 23, I S i 62 with ; Ju 1510^ i S 1725 ^ith nbv, ' ' 

fl 2. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning 
towards an object may be seen in the combination of the verb to he, 
with > and an infinitive. In fact r\)bpb .TH may mean, either (a) hi was in 
the act of, he teas about to (as it were, he* set himself), he was ready, to do some- 
tiling, or (&) he or ib was appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in question. 
In the latter case iTH corresponds to the hsLim faciendum erat, cf. also 

the English I am to go. In both cases iTH (as elsewhere when copula) is 
often omitted. ^ 

^ Examples of (a) Gn 1512 and when the sun was going down 

■ anst about to set); 2 Ch 26^ miS bTl and he set hunsetf to seek God 

(here with the secondary idea of a continuous 'action) ; with the omission of 
jf® 3S*", nin| m Lord is ready to save me; 1 S 14^1 (?), Jer 

’h 25“ (et /oedus suum manifestaturus est eis) ; Vri&^ (?), 198 ' conseontunis 


§ 45 9 , according to which the close union of the with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (binai) with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
2n33, &e.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal 

form. Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with ^ serves 
to express time, as Gn 24O8 blf niiS.^ at the eventide (prop, at the tim^of the 
return of evening); cf. Dt 2.^ Ex la*’ Jn iq 26, , s ,S23 
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Qsl, unless we simply read with the LXX)^ ; 20^5^ Ec3^® 
futurum esi'j 2 Cli 12^2 a negative statement); in a (question, Est 7^ 
(%Dill he even . . . ?). ch also 1 S 4^®. 

Of (b) Jos 2^ ‘liatpi) '’n^Vawd ike gate was to he shut (had to be shut) ; k 

Is 37^6^ ip 109^2.2 Mostlj^ with the omission of njH, e.g. 2 K 4^® HD 

01 *1^ ivhat is to be d 07 i 8 for thee? (T|^“ 130 ^ K^)n) wouldest thou be (lit. is it to be) 
spoken for to the Icing, &e. ? 2 K 13^^ it was to smite equivalent to thou 

shouldest have smitten ; Is 5^, ^ 32®, 68^® (?), Jb 30® Qiahifandim est iis), i Oh 
10^2, 22®j 2 Ch 8^2 (?), 1 1^2^ 192, 36i^(?), Ho 913, Hb In a question 2 Oh 19® ; 
after i Ch 5^, 152; after i Ch 232®, 2 Ch 5^^ and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with b depends t 
on the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition) ; especially in such 
forms of expression as 2 S 18^^ 01 Dinb 'hv it was upo 7 i me, i. e, it would 
have been ymj duty to give thee, &c. ® ; cf. Mi 3^ (2 Ch 13®) it is not for you to (i. e. 
are ye not bound to) with a negative, 2 Ch 26^^ '21 it perfameth 7 iot 

unto thee, TJzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the priests ; also p^ 
with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), 7 nay not, e.g. Est 4^ 
biisb p^ *'3 /or none might e^iter ; 8^, i Ch 15^ ; ^ ^ p^ with an infinitive is used 
in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not feasible, oiot possible, e.g. 
in.^ 40®, Ec 3^^, 2 Ch ® — With either meaning can be used instead of 

P^, e.g. Am 6'^'^ nefas est, to make mention of the name of the Lord : 

but III for it was not possible to diive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text 
originally stood as in Jos 17^2 1-2^ 


^ P. Haupt (SfJSOr., Proverbs, p. 52, lines 10 ff. ; Critical Notes on Esther, p. 170, 
on J®) considers it possible that here and in Pr 2®, 6^^, 7®, 30^'*, as well as 

in 14®^, i'72i before a noun, the V is a survival of the emphatic b with an 
i 7 nperf., which is especially common in Ai’abic. In that ease must be 

read i. e. ^ But all the above instances can be taken as infini- 

tives with t) without difficulty. 

2 Somewhat different are the eases where b with the infinitive (which 
is then used exactly as a substantive) implies to becotne so 77 iething, i.e. to meet 
with a particular fate, as Xu 2422 (cf. Is 6^®) for wastmg, for which 

elsewhere frequently and the like ; probably also ^ 49^® is to be 

explained in this way, the being omitted. 

® 2 S 4^® {cui dandum eratmihi) appears to be similar ; it may, however, be 
better, with Wellhausen, to omit the 

^ But in I S 2320 after ^i ^31 awd our part shall be the infinitive without b 
stands as the subject of the sentence. 

^ Quite different of course are such eases as Is 37® pS Hbl a 7 id there is 

7 iot stre 7 igth to bring foyih i ctl^ii 20 ^, Rn 

® In 2 S 14^® 'is, thefi^e is) is used in a similar sense after the 

negative particle of asseyeration, of a ti'Uth it is possible to tur 7 i to the 7 'ight 
hand or to the left 
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m 3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infini- 
tive with is used as the object ^ of a governing verb, hence, again, for tlu 
direction which an action takes. The verbs (or conjugations) which occur 
most frequently in this combination with b and an infinitive are : (with 

an infinitive without e.g. Bt 225.8I, Jos 3^), to begin, 

(prop, to add) to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive 
without >, as Gn 4^2, 810.12, 375^ i S 38^ jb 27^ &c. ; h.H to cease from, to desist; 
n ?3 to complete, to make an end of; to be finished; anpH to come near to, 

Gn 1 2^1 ; ‘inn to hasten, (with an infinitive without b Ex 2^®) ; to be willing 
(with an infinitive without b Is 28^^ 30®, Jb 398) to win, to desire ; fK5p 

to refuse (to be umoiUing) ; to seek ; to be able (with an infinitive without 
b, e.g. Gn 2480, 37^, Ex 2®, 18^^, Nu 22^®, Jb 4^^) ; with an accusative of the 
person in the sense of to give up to some one, to cause, or permit him to do some- 
thing, e.g. Gn 20®, f 1611 (with an infinitive abs. Jb 9^®, see § 113 ^), J?!*’ to 
understand to do something (in Jb 38 ‘Tp Dl^n 5 !p is analogous); ipb 
to learn ; njjp to wait, expect (with a change of subject, e. g. Is 5^ and he waited 
for it to bring forth grapes). 

We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph'il (partly 
denominatives), which express an action in some definite direction (cf, § 53/), 
as to do greatly, to make (it) low, to make (it) high, p'»pyn to 

make (it) deep, p'>n*]n to make (ft) far, d/istant, to make (it) good (with an 

infinitive without ^ f 33 °, l>ut i S i6”, in the same combination, with b) ; 

to do anything early (fij 12 f, along with its opposite to do somethLg 
late, with an infinitive without b) ; n^y\ to make (it) much, ^bsH (0 make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive ’2 Ch 26^63,2 &c. ^ * 


^ This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this 
kind (see the examples above) the b may be omitted, and the infinitive con- 
sequently stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However 
the connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more 
emphatic (hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the 
looser addition of the infinitive with b ; thus QK Kb Is 28^2 jg equiva- 
lent to they desired not obeijmg N'b also with the infin, abs, in Is 42^^; cf. 
§ii3d);hnt^bfb OK K'b Ez 20® rather expresses they could not make up their 
mind as to hearkening. When connected with b, the governing verb has 
throbject^^^^^^^^* directly governs the accusative of 

the infinSfvA principal idea is properly contained in 

the infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only 

? statement, and is therefore best rendered in English 
bnw hast found it so quickly 9 (prop. 

w thou hast hastened to find!), Gn 3127 wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So 
Irequently with n|lin ( — often, abundantly), Ex 36®, i S 1^2^ 2 K 21®, Is 557, 
Am 4 \;|/ 7888, &c. ; with (^again), Dt 30®, i K Ho Ezr 9^^ ; cf, 

also 2 S 194 Jer Jn 42, and the analogous instances in § 120 g ; also 2X2^ 
thou hast asked a hard thing^ 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with b is very frequently used in a much looser O 

connexion to state motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund 
in -do ; cf./) must frequently be turned by that or a gerund ; e.g. i S 
T[bp in asking you a king; 1433, 195, 2 o 36 , Gn 3^2, iS^s, 347.1s, Ex 332, 

lV' 5^.22.^ Sis, i^sG^ 2 S 310^ I 2Sf.^ 148^ jer 447^-, ^ 6 f, 7SI8, loi^, 10320^ 
1041^^*, III®, Pr 2^, 18S, Neh 131^. Sometimes the infinitive with b is used 

in this way simply by itself, e.g. i Oh 12® as the roes upon the mountains 
(as regards hasting) in swiftness ; Gn 2% 2 S 1423 ; Is 21I (^i^H^) ; Jo 320, 

Pr 32, 26® and so very frequently the infinitive dicendo which has 

become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense 
of thus^ as follows) fi 

5. In a number of instances — especially in the later books — the infin.jp 
constr. with 5 ? appears to be attached by Wdio (like the infinitive absolute, 

§ 113 s), as the continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of 
this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive with b virtually depends 

on an idea of intention, effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the 
sense, is contained in what has px'eceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense {and that too) ; thus e.g. Ex ^2^^ 
(if the text be right) yiZZ yoicr hand to-day {sc, with an offering) /or the Lord . . . 
and that to bring a blessing upon yoUf i. e. that ye may be blessed j cf. i S 2531 
(otherwise in verses 26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see 
§ 113 «) ; xf, 10421,^ Jb 34S, Eo 9I, Neh 8“ 2 Ch 7^—111 Lv 10“ 

might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained in 
verse g h ( = this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &e.) ; but probably the text has been 
disturbed by a redactor. — In 2 Ch 30® depends on the idea of receiving 

a favour w^hich lies in On the other hand, in i S 812 it is sufScient 

to explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he 
w’ill take them). In Is 4428 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my 
pleasure^ and that in saying of Jerusalem^ &c. 

3. Tile period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes he inferred from 
the context, or from the character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2 ‘ 
these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, %ohen 

they were created (prop, in their being created) ; Ju 6^® until 


1 is very often so used after "IST.! Priestly document (Gn 8^®, 

1 7®, &c., and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod. , Lev. , and N um. ) — a 
pleonasm which is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and 
formal style of the document. 

2yy7]2en Belitzsch on ^1042^, referring to Hb i^ 7 ^ explains the infinitive 
with b as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equiva- 
lent to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum), this is, in point of fact, certainly 
applicable to this and a few other places mentioned above ; but all these 

passages, in which the infinitive with follows, are to be distinguished 
from the cases treated above under hj where the infinitive with b ivithout Wdw 
corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio 
periphrastica. 
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I come unto thee^ and bring forth, &g. Of, i S {=^when she should 
have been given); 2 K 2^, Ho f . 

T Kem. i. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described 
above under d, are almost always continued in the further course of the 
narrative by means of the finite verb, i. e. by an independent sentence, not by 
a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a con- 
junction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. 
Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) 
is continued by a perfect (with Jer 9^2 lecause theij have forsaken 
my law . . . and have not obeyed my voice ; Gn 39^0 i S 24^2, Am 

without Jb282® (perf. after i? and infin.) ; by a perfect with 1 (cf. § 1121 
and w) Am because he did pursue his brother loith the sword, 

and did cast off continually all pity (a frequentative perfect ; for examples of 
the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 27^5, i S lo®, 2 K 18^2 [1336^^], 

always after until I come) ; by a simple imperfect, e.g, Pr (after 3) ; 

Is 302® (after Di'’3 in the day, a temporal phrase which has here become 
equivalent to a preposition) ; Is 52^ (after 3), lo^, 132, 1425^ 45I, 495^ i S 2^ 
Pr 2^, 5-, 321 (always after p) ^ ; by an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Gn 39^^ and 
it came to pass, S'JipKl \i)ip''»nn:3 as I lifted up my voice and cried, that. . . ; 

1 K 10", Jb 38’^ (after iK iS’®, Is 3S», Jb sS’-o (after 3) ; Is 30’^, Jer 
Ez 34S (after jy^)* 

S 2. The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance 
of the noun- element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative 
(except in the compound which has come to be used as a preposition, 
without, Nil 3B^‘'j Pr 192^^ but by originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with 1) prefixed (but also Nu 14J8 W^aO), e. g. Gn 3i>- not to 

eat of it; final sense, 4^® lest any finding hbn should smite him; only in 

2 K 23^0 is p repeated before the infinitive. In \p 32^ (if the text be right) ^33 
negatives, not tlie infinitive, but the predicate ivhich is understood. 

§ 115. Gonstruetion of the Infinitive Construct ivith 
Subject and Object. 

Cl 1. Like tke infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the character of tlie 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and, hence in transitive verbs ^ the accu- 
sative of the object, e.g. Nu 9'" D'|?n o?^ the day the 

1 The great frequency .of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical 
books, is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement 
of the parallel members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances 
given, the finite verb at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel 
with the infinitive at the beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form 
necessarily became separated from the V, and consequently the imperfect 
had to be used instead of the perfect consecutive. Such a parallelism of the 
and members of a verse is frequent also in other cases, and 

was evidently felt to be an elegance of elevated— poetic or prophetic-style. 

- lor examples of the accus. of the object with a pass, infin., see § 121 c. 
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tahej'nade was reared upy i S 19' should slay 

David I Gn 14^'^, 19^®, Ex 38^% 1X12^®, 15^; with a negative, e. g. 
Lv 26^® so that ye will not do all my command- 

ments; with the accusative of the personal pronoun, e. g. Dt 29"*^ 

that he may establish thee ; Gn 25^®, Jer 24”^ ; with a verbal 
suffix, e. g. Ex 2^“* to hill me; Jer 38^® that he wonld • 

not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. c). In Is 49® the object even 
precedes the infinitive with ^ ; on this order cf. the note on § 114 r . — 

If tiie verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive may also take 
the same, e. g. Gn nsrb-ns sn^n ‘*15,^ forasmuch as 

God hath showed thee all this; Dt2i^®. 

Eem. I. The object after the infinitive construct must also always be h 
regarded as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in 
all the above examples) by the nota accusativi , and when therefore the 
substantive in question might easily be taken as the geniiiw of the object 
governed by the infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Pr 21^^ 
Tiib^y to do judgement Against regarding it as a' genitive, which is in 
itself possible (the doing^ the executing of judgement), is the fact (d) that elsewhere 
the nota accusativi is so frequently added ; ( 5 ) that in such a case the secondary 
forms of the infinitive, such as nkl for (^pB) flkT Gn 48^1 (cf. tp 101®, Pr 16^®), 

would be unintelligible; (c) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be 
regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames 
without exception, whei*eas, when connected with suffixes (i. e. with real 
genitives; cf. § 33 c), this Qames necessarily becomes ; e.g. Gn 

to slay the righteous (never as TT’lDn^ ; cf., on the other hand, above, 
j 2 K 21®, Ez 44®®. Similarly in such cases as Is 3^^ 50^) instead 

of we should rather expect if the infinitive were regarded as 

in the construct state, and D‘’? 3 y as the genitive. Plence also in eases like ■ 
Is 58® (nb^* for nS^) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely 
‘ external phonetic connexion ’ and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of C 
Jer 39^*^) only the suffix of the ist pers. sing, (besides the above 
examples cf. also i S 5^®, 27^, 28®, Eu 2^®, i Ch 12^'^, &c.) and plural; e.g. 

to destroij us, Dt 1®^ (immediately after Hnb, so that is 
doubtless a verbal not a woww-suffix, although in form it might be either) ; 

Jii (after pDH). Elsewhere the pronominal object is 
appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn pvop. 

in the bearing them; ‘'flk fiy'lb to hnow me, Jer 24*^) or in the form of a noun- 
suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost always, wlienever 
the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; e.g. i S 2c®® 
inbni? (prop, for his smiting) ^0 mzYe M'w, not, as the form might also mean, 
in order that he onight smite; cf. i K 20®® ; with the snffix of the 3rd sing. fern. 
Ku 22®® ; of the 3rd plur. Jos ic®®, 2 S 21®, &c. Hence also the suffixes of the 
2nd sing, with the infinitive, as Jer 40^^, c^^ Mi 6^®, and even ^33 

to magnify thee^ Jos 3'^, must certainly be regarded as, not verbal suffixes. 
The connexion of the noun-suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive, 

A a 
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was so fully established, that it could be used not only in such strange cases, 
as Gii 37^ ihetj could not speak to Mm peaceaUtf cf. Ze 3I 

to be an adversary to him, but ultimately even in the ist sing., as in 
mi 2 2^3 |-j)^ 2^7 ^b he tvill not perform the duty of 

a husband^ s brother unto me; i Ch 4^0 that it may not grieve me /] 

d 3 * The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the intinitive, have fully 
acquired the value of nouns, e. g. Is ii^ (prop, to know the Lord) 

the knowledge of the Lord; '»nk to fear me, Dt 4^% 526, ioi2; an accusative 

follows T>t roi 2 .i 5 ^ Is 56® (cf. also i K 10®, Ho 3I) ; nsjn^ Is 302®; 

^. 3 ^ k nin^ Dt ; after verbal nouns formed with the prefix D (ct 

§ 45 e), Nu io2, Is 1319, Am 4^1, Ez if. The accusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms') which have the article, 
Is%^^ 2®, Jer 22^®, or a suffix, e. g. Gn f, &c., 284-®, 2912 f-, 30I®, 38®, 2 S 

€ 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 

placed immediately ^ after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33 c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and also when the infinitive has the termination of the 
constr. st. fern, sing, (see/); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, and 
accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of 
the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it 
is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according to 
certain indications (see p) very probably in many other instances. 


j* Rem. I. Examples of genitives of the sul^'ect after infinitives in the 
^ connective form are Dt nin) prop, in the Lord's hating us; 

rA Hosi, Am4iL The subject of the 
iniinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as Ex 17I 

and thefre was no water Dpn DFll^b/or the people to drink (prop, for the drinking 
of the people), and in cases like Gn 161® ; Gn 16®, Ex 19b Nu 20®-^ 

33®®, 1 H 6 b 133 b 2 Ch 73, &c. 

^ ^ 2, Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an 
insemoii, and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 3422 

11? workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for 

;^e hiding themselves there the workers of iniquity) : cf. Gn Nii acc 

® ^ ® likeVisf 

ie^aided as a nominaUve, whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive by- 
means of a pretonic Qamea (cf. 6 above), e.g. 2 S 1920 

■ — ,'•**■” .tJ 

/In Gn 243® the subject of is wanting (but ippM follows) ; the 

original reading was undoubtedly )n«n3, and the text is now in a stite of 
confusion ; verse 30a should come before verse 296. In Gn lo®® at;®® Ex oi® 
f , Ler4i®, ^42^ the subject, although not indicated, is easily 
S context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered ij 

English by a passive. 
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since, if the infinitive were used as a nomm regensj we should rather expect 
according to § 102 /. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative is again (see above, 5 ) probable, since in sucli 
forms as n'>5n Dt 25^®, Is 14®, T’Dn ^46®, ^c., the pretonic Qames is retained 
without exception, whereas on the analogy of '’n‘'3n Ez 24’®, Jer 23^0^ &e., 

we should expect n‘»jn , See., if the infinitive were regarded as a nomen 

mjens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the thorough correctness 
of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before a following 
genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at ail 
events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings,^ a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously 
made in the case of most infinitives, e, g. in unchangeable forms like 
d^p, &c. 

8, When both a subject and an object are connected with the h 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in, such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in <?),may be either 
in the genitive or in the nominative. Tfie noiimsufiixes ag’ain are, of 
course, to be regarded as genitives, e. g. Gn 39^® ‘’^^p as I lifted 

up my voice (cf. i K 1 3^^ and the examples, Gn 5"*, &c., enumerated 
above, under d), and so also substantives which follow a connective 
form, Dt &c.; see above, d and /I 

On the other hand, the subject appears neeessaiily to be in, the 
nominative in such cases as Is 10^“ ^ 

sho'idd shake them that lift it up (for the plur. cf. § 124 h), not 

as would be expected (see ^ above), if were in the genitive; 
cf. 2 S 14^^, Jb33^". And so probably also in other cases, as Gn 5’, 
13^*^, Jos 14^5 I K 13'^, 2 E 23^®, Is32h The subject is separated from 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently must necessarily be in 
the nominative ; see g above), e. g. in Jer 2i\ 

Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, k 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e. g. 

Is 201 ink nV? ; On 4'®. Jo® >4”, 2 s is® is f*, 

^ 56^, Fr 25®. In Nu 242® the subject follows an infinitive which has a noun- 
suffix in place of the object. 

§ 116 . The Participles, 

Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 ffi, and Kahan, p. ii ffi. 

1 . Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle (I 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 

^ In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) 'Amrayi (acc.), 
literally Zaid's killing "Amr, or qatlu* Amr in {gen, of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), 
or even el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun {nom, of subj.) *Amran (acc. of obj.)» 

A a 2 
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and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or state), but one which is in some way connected with an action or 
activity. The jparticijjJe active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
particif)le passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing in 
a state which has been brought about by external actions, 

h Eem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between 
a state implying action for effected by external action) and mere passivity, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the 
purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qaUl 
or qatol ( 0 * 113 , &c.), whereas the transitive Qal to hate, although it coincides 
in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle s), nevertheless forms 
a participle active and participle passive (cf. the feminine — 

In cases where the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, 
they are by no means synonymous. When the Assyrians are called in Is 28^^ 
men of stammering Ups, a character is ascribed to them which is 
inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand 3^15 rf^3 
.Ter 20*^, describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him, Cf. also ip 9^® C' 05 ^) with 50^2 

C On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and 
the imperfect as expressing progressive duration, cf, what has been stated 
above in § 107 d. Nevertheless the jDarticiple is sometimes used — especially 
in the later books, cf. e.g* Neh 6^*^, 2 Ch 17"^^ — where we should expect the 
action to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect 
the finite verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempus Mstorkum, 
which becomes customary in Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bihl.^Aram,, 
§ 76. 2, d and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew, 

d 2. The period of time indicated by {a) a participle active, either as 
an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context. Thus may mean either 77 ioriens (Zc ii^), or mortmis 
(so commonly; with the article HOT regularly = dead man), or 
morituriis (Dtq^^) ; coming, come Gn 18^^, &c., venturus 1 S 2**^^ &c.; 

falling, but fallen, Ju 3-^, i S 5^ and ready to fall (threaten- 
ing ruin, Is 30^'**, Am 9^^). For other examples of perfect participles 
see Gn 27^-^ 43’® (^^^9 that teas retur^ied ; cf, Ezr 6^^, &c., which 

were come again from the captivity) ; Gn 35®, Ex Zc 12^, ^ 37 ^ 
PrSVdb 12^ (^"il'P)} and see m below. For future participles see 
Gn 41^^, I K 18^, Is 5% Jon i^, Sic., probably also Gn 19^'^. ^ On 
ih^ futurum instans (esp. after HSil) see p below. 

€ (h) Of the passive participles, that of Qal (e. g. ^^113 scriptus) 

always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially a?, sometimes to 
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a Latin gerniiclive (or to an adjective in -hilis), e. g. metuendus^ 
to he feared^ 76^ &:c. ; desiderandus [desiderahilis) Gn 3*^, 

&c. ; creandus yjr 102^^ ; usually natus, but also (like 
Ju 1^^) ^rooreanduSy nascihirus i K 13^, yf/^ 22^'^; terribilis 
yj/ Sg^ I ahominahle Jb 15’®; aestimandus Is 2^'^; 

that may he eaten (an animal) Lv In Fual laudandus^ 

iqorthy to he praised yj/' iS'^. In IIoiMal^ 2 S 20^^ 3 K ii^ 

D^nD^m; Is 12^ 

S. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, -j" 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequentl^r, when ’ 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the , 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. i S 18^® hating David; 

Gn 42^®; with the suffix of the accusative, e. g. that made me 
Jb 31^“ ; ‘' 1 ? who seeth us ? Is 29^“ (in Is 47^® is abnormal) ; 

ruling them yj/^ 68^^, sometimes also with the article, e. g. xj/ 18^'’^ 
that girdeth me (LXX 6 KparaLwv /rc) ; Dt 13®*^^, 20^, 

2 S I ‘‘^’^5 Is 9^^ (where, however, Cheyne omits the article), 63^^, yp'Si^^ 
103^ Dn II® ; followed by a x^reposition, e. g. i K 9'^^ DpS which 
hare rule over the gyeojyle; 2 K 20® '’ 53 n hehold, I will heal thee." 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the 
head of § 113), p. 40 ff., shows that the participle when construed as a terh 
expresses a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular 
cases, historical facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun 
(see^f) indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, 
and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qdiel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Dt 34® of 

the spirit of wisdom ; \p- 5® that hath pleasure in wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the^’ 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89 a; and of. 

§ 128 a?), e. g. yj/ 5^^ ''5n^ that love thy name; cf. yj/‘ 19®^*; also 

when a verbal adjective, e. g. Gn 22^“ and often one fearing' 

Such examples as show plainly the origin of this 

gerundive use of the participle passive. A person or thing/earecZ, desired^ or 
praised at all times is shown thereby to be terribUj desirable^ or praiseivorthy^ and 
therefore also ^o &e /eared, &c. 

2 On the other hand, in Is. 11® as the zcaters covering the sea^ the 

serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle [cf, the Arabic 
parallels cited by Priver, Tenses, § 135, 7 06 s*]. Gf. Hab. 2^^. 
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God ; Hb 2^^; with an infinitivej 127^; with a nomi-safBx (which, 
according to § 33 c, also represents a genitive), e. g. Gn 4^’* 
whosoever Jmdeth me (prop, my finder ; cf. '’W wy maker) ; 1 2^ 
that bless thee, that mrseth thee (but read either or 

in the preceding clause); 27“^, i S 2^®, Is 63^'^ ^ 18“^^. In Jer 33^^ 
read 

Kem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place 
after the participles iniens and egredmis, since the verbs KIB and KY** ^ 
in the sense of ingredi, egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative ; 
e. g. On went in at the gate of his city; La 1^ ; after 

On 9^®, 34^^, 46^®, &c. — In poetic language the participle in the construct state 
may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, but also with any 
other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; cf. Is 38^®, and 

frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave) ; 88® 

that lie in the grave ; Bt 32^* (Mi 7 ^*^) j i K 2*^, 2 K 1 those that came in (or went 
out) on the sabbath, Pr 2^ i Oh 5^®, &c.; instead of the construction with “[D^ 
e. g. Is 59^® (those icho turn from transgression), Mi 2®. 

% These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun- 
suffix, e.g. ^ ''PjJ (for against me ; cf. Ex Bt 33^1, 

\p 44®, Ex $ 225 ^ Is i 27 her converts ; if/ 53® (T|jh) ; Pr 2I® all that go 

tmio her; the construction is especially bold in Is 29^ all that 

fight against her and her stronghold (for 'O'bv) D‘'K 3 lfn*‘i? 3 ) ; 0 103® even 
with a participle Po'al, vPi'llO they that are mad against me (?), but read perhaps 
with Olshausen who pierce me.— In Is 1®® as a terebinth fading 

as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful whether is in the absolute state, 
and consequently in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 
construct state, and as the genitive. In the latter case it would be 
analogous to Pr 14^ (see &), 

4 . Til e passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 
and take the determining word in the accusative,^ or may be connected 

^ When, as in Jb 40^®, the participle with the noun-suffix he that made 

him., also has the article (cf. § 127 i), the anomaly is difficult to understand, 
since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
by the article.— No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer 33®® minister unto me (for which 

there is in verse 21). In Am 4^® an accusative of the product 

follows the genitive of the object, nS''}? nb‘y maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer 2 supposed to mean at the time when he led thee ; 

perhaps the perfect ('i?in) should be read as in 6^®. In Ez 27®^, the ancient 
versions read (n)J^y now thou art broken, instead of the difficult 

rij?. In I K 2o^®read n'^y before n|nT nsn. 

® On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive con- 
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with it in the construct state, e. g. Ju i8^Vi 82^®, Ez 9^ 
clothed in linen, cf. verse 3 i 3 '’‘=| 5 D ; (even with a suffix 

reni as regards his coat 2 S 15^^; with the participle following Ju i^); 
but Ez 9^^ the one clothed with linen \ 2 8 13'^^ C 3 '’ 15 ^ 

rent in resjgect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. 
Jer 41“) ; Nu 24^*, Dt 25^^ Is 3®, 33^^ Jo i®, \j/ 32^ forgiven in 

respect of transgression, n^DH covered in respect of sin) ; with a 
suffix to the noun, Pr 14^ he that is perverse in Ids wags, 

Eem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive I 
of the cause, e.g. in Is burnt with fire ; cf. Gii 41®, Ex 28^^, Bt 32^^ ; 

before a genitive denoting the author, e. g. Gn 34^^ Hin^ blessed of the Lord 
(but nirf’b see § 121/); cf. Is 53^ ip 22^ Jb 14^ (15^^, 25^) ; 

hence also wnth noun-suffixes (which are accordingly genitive) Pr 9^® 

7ier invited ones, i. e. those invited by her j of. 7^®, p 

5 . The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- 
clauses (which, according to § 1406, describe established facts and 
states), in which the period of time intended by the description must 
again (see above, d) be inferred from the context. Thus : 

(а) As present, in speahing of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Ec U 
S3 ”ini Ti.^h "1^3 one generation goetJi, and another generation cometh ; and the earth 

abideih ; of. verse 7 ; also to represent incidental (continuous) 

occurrences which are just happening, Gn 3®, 16^ (I am fleeing) ; 32^2^ Ex 9^'^, 

1 S 16’®, 23^, 2 K 7®, Is ; when the subject is introduced by the emphatic 
demonstrative njH behold! (§1000 and § 1056), e.g. Gn 16^^ n"in T] 3 n behold^ 

thou art with child, ke. ; 27^®; frequently also in circumstantial clauses (con- 
nected by Wdw), cf. § 1 41 e, e.g. Gn 15®, &c. 

(б) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun- 0 

clauses, e. g. Ex 20^® and all the people saw the thunder- 

ings, &c. ; i K 1® j in. negative statements, e.g. Gn 39^®“; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e. g. Gn 39®®^, Bt 3® (cf. also the frequent combination of the participle 
with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gn 32^® iDKn 

which saidst ; 12^ 16^®, 35^-®, 36®®, 48^®, 2 S 15®^ &c.) ^ sometimes again (see n) 
in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions or states which 
occurred simultaneously with othfer past actions, &c., e.g. Gn 19^ and the two 

angels came to Sodom 2^'' and (he. while) Lotsaty See, ; 25^®, Ju 13®, 

2 Ch 22® ; also with the subject introduced by HSH 37^, 41 ’h (On with 

a following adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasion- 
ally recurring, cf. § 11316.) 

(c) To announce future actions or events, e.g. i K 2^, 2 K 4^® at this season p 
when the time cometh round, J5 rip 5 h thou shali embrace a son; so after a 

specification of time, Gn 7^, 15^^, 17^®, 19^®, Hag 2® (but in Is 23^®, where, after 
n^ni we should rather expect a perfect consecutive, it is better to explain 

struction cf. below, § 1 1 7 cc, &c , and § 121c, d. So also Neh 4^® is to be 
understood, and the builders were 1230 girded every one 

with his sword on his side, and building, • " 
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with Qimhi, as the 3rd sing. feni. of the perfect; on the foim, ef. 
§ 44/); or in relative clauses, Gn 4125, Is 5® what I am doing, i.e. am in the act 
of doing; in a deliberative question, Gn ; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by n2n (especially also if the subject be attached as 
a suffix to nsn as &c.), if it is intended to announce the event, as 

imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it is called 
futurum instans, e.g.Gnb^^, 20^, 482^, 30®, Ex 3^^ 8 -^, cf, Jos 2^8 

Ju 7^'^, 983, I S 3^^, 2 K f) Is sS 17’, Jer 30^0, Zc 2^^, 3®; with a participle 
passive, 2 S 202^: cf. also ^ 112 t 


Eem. I. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as 
‘predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun ; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it’ 
may precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by HSn the subject 

may be either a substantive, or (e. g. Gn 37"^) a separate personal pronoun, or 
a suffix attached to Hlin. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced 

by {estj see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by 
(?ton est) with a suffix, e,g. Ju if thou wilt save ; Gn 43® 

if thou wilt not send ; i S 1911.— In such cases as Is 142^ rT^JlDln 
the stretched out hand is his, is not, like in &c., the predicate 

(in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject ; 
cf. Gn 2^^, 45^2^ Is b 62 , Ez 20^2, Ze 7® § X26 k), where the participle with 

the article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 72, Bt 321, 43, &c., i S 4’®, 
where it refers to the past. In 1 K. 12® and 21^^ even in relative clauses 
after 

r 2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past, the perfect 
njn in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and 

similarly the imperfect (or the jussive hi’’, or the imperfect consecutive) 
is used to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e. g. Jb !l'’n ")p2in 
the oxen (cows) loere plowing ; Gn 372, 3922^ Ex 3^ Bt 92^, Ju i7^ I sV”', 
2 S 3®; the same occurs wdth a passive participle, e. g. Jos 5®, Zc 3®; n'^n’’ 

. with a participle is found e. g. in Is 22; the jussive in Gn i®, ^ 100^2 .1 j^nd 
with a participle in Ju 1621, ISTeh 1^. 


3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, ef. 
Is 26®, ^ 16®, Jb,932) the pronoun of the 3rd pers. e.g. Gn 24®®, 37^®, 382^, 
41I, I S i 6 ^\ 1512^ Is 298 (the participle always after ri3n) ; cf., moreover, 
Gn 327, Bt 33®, I S 1725, 20k Is 335, 40^8, ^ 2222, 335, 5520^ Jb72^7.i9fr.^ 252, 26k~ 
is omitted in Lv 182® ; n^n in Is 32^2^ Ez Neh 9® ; in a relative clause, 
Gn 3922 Is 242.— The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. (H^^) is omitted 
in Hb 2^® ; the 2nd fern. (J^N) in Gn 20^® (where, however, for the pm-tieiple 
nriDil the 2nd fern. perf. read) ; the pronoun of the ist sing. 

inHb i®(?),Zc9^2^Mal2^6;* the*2nd plur. (DiR^) i S 22^ (if the text be right), 

. 6®, Ez 137(9). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 

I Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 
supplied with the participle ; e.g. Is 2 1 11 bOp 'bx there is one calling unto nu 
( — one ealleth ; § 144 d) ; cf. Is 302^, 33k — So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex 5I® (Q*»R^k s,c. the taskmasters) ; Jer 382® (in 33® the text is corrupt), 
.^7^^ (equivalent to sunt qui dicantf 


A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cui'Sing, , Gn 92®, &c. ; cursed art thou . , , 3-^, &c. 
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■ 4. We must mention as a special class those noun-cIanses which oeetir at tl 
the beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that 
the first action still contiiines on the occurrence of the second (always intro- 
duced by 1) ; e. g. Jb 1^® Tl]) Ht ‘lip he icas yet sjjeaking, and 

another came, &cJ ; cf. Gn 29®, i S 2c®®, 1 K 14^*^ she teas entering the threshold 

ofihe housej when the child died ; 2 K 2^^, 4®, Dn 9*'^®^* ; also in Ju i S 9^^, 

1 K 1^2, Jb in all which passages the apodosis is introduced by n 5 ni. — 

On the other hand, in i K the noun-clause itself is introduced by nan (as 
inverse 22 by HSHI), and denotes an action only just impending.® Finally? 
when the whole sentence is introduced by means of (cf. § iii and the 
apodosis by HSHI, CTn42^®, 2 K 2^^, 13®^ ; without nSH in the apodosis, i S 7^®, 

2 K 1987 (Is 37S8)' 

Participles actixe, which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and V 
also participles passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such 
noun-clauses a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, 

e. g. Gn 38®® she was being brought forth, token she sent, 

&c. ; cf. Gn 50®! [See further in Driver, Tenses, §§ 166-169.] 

5. Different from the examples treated in u and v are the instances in W 
which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause, see § 143 c) to indicate a condition, the contingent occuiTence of 
which involves a further consequence ; e.g. Gn 9® ^0*5 

shedding mayi^s blood, i. e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed; Ex 21’®, ^ 75^, Pri7i*, Jb 41^8 ; so especially if ““^2 every 
precedes the participle, Gn4^®, 1 S 3^1 (2 Iv ai^®), 2 S 58 {whosoever smiteih), 

1 Cliii®. The apodosis is very often introduced by ] [wdio apodosis), e.g. 

Ex 12^3 (with a following perfect consecutive), NU358®; i 82^® HUt 

. < < - .. . T 

jnSn token any man offet'ed sacrifice, the priesfs sei'vant came, &c. ; 

2 S 14^® (participle witii article) ; 22^^ (where, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with ip ; 2 S 23® Pr 23®^ K^th. ; 29®.— As in the 
instances discussed under u, such sentences are sometimes preceded by 

cf. I S 10^^, 11^^, 2 S 2®8 and it came to pass, that as many as came, 

&c. [or by frequentative, Ju 198®].— On the other hand, Dn S®® 

is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that tohich was broken) to call to 
mind the contents of verse 8. 

6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute ?]vn cf. § 113 u. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like Od 
the infinitival constructions according to § 114 r) is continued by means of 

a finite verb with or without 1 , before which the English construction 
requires us to supply the relativ’e pronoun implied in the participle; thus, 


^ The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous 
occurrence (and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly 
than could be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. ^2322 ’’n*'!). 
In English it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking 'wh&n, . 
As the above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun- 
clause. 

® At the same time the preceding still shows that what is announced 
is not merely a future event, but a future event contetnporaneous with some- 
thing else ; the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 1 1 2 
where HSH i-efers to the following participle, while here it belongs properly 
to the apodosis, before which it is therefore generally placed; see the 
examples. 
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continued by means ofa perfect, Is i4i’D3n V)V) naTOa ^, 2 ^ ti\y that made 

me world as a vntderness, and overthreio the cities th^eofl - 4,7 
Pr . 77 . b ^ f t ithout Wdw, Gn 4 g 77 ; by a lm^,ierfect L the 

modus rn re^Mae in the. present^ Is^ss, 468, Pr 78 Jb , 217.1*. ®Ti u ® 
imperfect without Waw, e. g. i S Is s® Pr ■ bv ,r, ’ r ^ 

seeutive, Gn .; 38 , 3,8, , ^ .<101-1310 (after ^Ur^l ^artici^,:^) 


0. The GoveenmHht oh the Veeb. 

§ 117 . The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb 
as Accusat ive of the Object. The Double A ccusative. 

L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhdngiymi siehenden Iromens im altlest 
Hehr.., Helsingfors, 1906. 

a 1. The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal 
form^is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb.- In the absence of Case-endings,* this accusative can now be 
recognized only from the context, or by the particle "fix (fiX, before 
suffixes also nx, niN)! prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusativi 


1 On the parallelism betvyeen the, external and internal members, which 
appears here a,nd in many other examples of this kind, see the note on « 114 r. 

The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only 
have become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the 

vocalization shows that J'Bn (to have pleasure, usually with a) to desire, aba (to 
be fun of something, also tran-sitive) to M, were originally ‘intransitive" " Cf. 
also such cases as naa to tbeep (generally with or i>), bit also to bewail 

with an accusative ; a^y to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an 
accusative (of. furti.er, under «).-The examples' are different in which verbs 
of motion such as intrare, also aggredi^ egredi (cf. § ii6 above), 
redirei Is 52®, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while according 
to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to in prose). 

ending 1™^ 90 c ’•eiT’ains of a former accusative 

8 -fix (toiieiess owing to the following Maqqeph), and nx (with a tone-long 
G nx only in Jb4i26), nx or flix before the light suffixes (on all these forms 

V T^derlying form ath was obscured in Hebrew to bth, shortened 
to ath befoie suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to “flX 
whence finally the secondary form DSJ with the tone), Phoenician H'X i.e.’ 

form, cf. G. Hoffmann, Biniqe phbnik 
1889, p. 39 h), Punic yth or (according to Euting) pro- 
nounced even as a mere prefixed i, Arabic, before suffixes, Hyya, Aram, m ri’ 

ori^nally a substantive, meaning essence, substance, se7/(Iike* 
he Syiiac yath;^ on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew DiX 
’"^“'7 “ 37 ?“) “Est, with Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. 738, bereieetedl ’ 

for the nmnonn”'ile^ ^ following noun or suffix stands 

f SI* T? In common use, however (cf. Wilson ‘The 

paitiele nx m Hebrew,’ Hetratoa, vi 2, 3, and the precise stUistics of the use 
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is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or b}’’ having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, c), e. g. 
Gn 4^ and she hare Cain ; 6^^ Cod created D'jp^n 

the heaven and the earth (but 2"^ I made 

the least of the earth ; 2^^ 

Eem. I. The rare occurrence of the noia accusativi in poetic style (e. g. it b 
never occurs in Ex 1 Dt 32, ju 5, i S 2, &c., though it is frequent in the 
late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in other respects 
(cf. § 2 poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage of the language 
than prose. The need of soine external means of indicating the accusative 
could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct. 
Even then the would probably have been used at first to indicate only 
an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names.^ 
Einally, however, the nota accusativi became so customary everywhere in prose, 
that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by with suffixes 
than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under e 
can be assigned for it ; cf. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 ffi, and the 
statistics of H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as 

‘ink njx f)b 3 Gne^Mn th& Priestly Code, beside ^33 

7® in the Jahvist, are especially instructive. 

3. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to € 
consider the collectives introduced by entirety, without a following article 
or determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of ^5 includes a deter- 
minative sense, ct e. g. Gn S^i, Dt 2^^, 2 K 25®. is used absolutely 

in Gn 9^, cf. 392s j similarly, '>p is determinate of itself, since it always denotes 
a person, hence quem 2 e. g. Is 6®, 37^3, &c., but never niD'D^ quid ? So 

also the relative in the sense of eum qui or quern, &c., e. g. i S iC®, or id 

quod, &c. Cf. also such examples as Jos 2^®, i S 24^^, where jTl^ 

is equivalent to i?ie circumstance, that, &c. — Elsewhere flX stands before nouns 
which are determinate in sense, although the article is omitted, which 
according to § 126 h is very frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated 
style ; thus Lv 26®, Jos 24^^-^®, 1341'^ (to distinguish the object from the subject) ; 
5c^ (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of clearness) ; Ez 13^®, 
45^®, Pr 1321 (where the are to be regarded as a distinct class) ; Jfo 

of t)^ on p. 140 ffi), it has so little force (like the oblique cases aiirov, avrw, 
airov, sometimes also ipsius, ipsum, and the Germ, desselben, &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object j -prop* ahrov rov ohpavov 

{et avrqv XpvcTTjida, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple ror 

ovpav 6 y. Cf., further, P. Haupt on Pr in his Kainbow Bible, and also in 
the Notes on jSsther, p. 191. 

^ Thus, in Bt 33, flK occurs only in verse 9 (twice, with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of in the MSsa* inscription, seven stand directly and four 
indirectly before proper names. 
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(■unless, with Beer and others, we read for ; also Ec 7*^ may be 

a quotation of an ancient maxim. 

d On the other hand occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 
or apparently undetermined. In i S 24® is more closely defined by 
means of the following relative clause ; in 2 S 4^^ refers to Ishbo- 

sheth (as if it were him, who was an innocent man) ; in i K 6^® 
refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 2128 (otherwise in verse 29) 
perhaps the is used in order to avoid the combination "lijy (as in 
Nu 21^ to avoid the cacophony ^nsn ?) ; in Lv7^ and 20^0 the accusa- 
tives are at any rate defined by the context. — In Nu 16^® DHD 
probably means even a single one (and then ipso facto a definite one) of them, as also 
in I S 9^ refer to some definite one of the men-servants. 

In Gn 21^0 we should read HbbSH with the Samaritan, since the 

seven lambs have been already mentioned ; in Ex 2^ translate with Meyer, 
Die Israelifen, p. 79, the daughter of Levi) in Ex 28® read Dnfein with 

the Samaritan; in Lv 20^"^ is probably a scribal error due to 

; in I S 2620 read with the LXX for 'im ; in 2 S 52^ read 

as in I Ch 14^5 j in 2 S 15^0 the "Tl^ is incorrectly inserted from 20^, 
where it refers to the women already mentioned; in 2 S 18^^ read 
or omit both and with the LXX and Lucian ; in i K 12®^ omit "*Jn^ j 
in 2 IC 2320 probably is to be read ; in 2 K 25O the text is corrupt. 

Ih Ez i6®2 might refer to the strangers in question ; but see Smend on 

the passage. 

C 3« pronominal object must be represented by fib? with a suffix (instead 
of a verbal suffix), when (a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Nu 22®® nitlk 

‘’I3V.DP J had slain thee and saved her alive ; Gn 7^, Lv 22®®, i S Is 4322^ 

57^1, Jer 41^*22^ 710; (6) when a suffix is already attached to the verb, and as 
a rule when a second accusative with ) follows, e.g. 2 S 1325 '*^§101 and 

he will show me it ; Ex 1 7® ^nk n'DnJ) to MU us and our children ; Xu' i6®2, 

I S 3^1, 2 S 14I0 (but cf, also Dt ii®, 15I®, *&c., and Driver on i S 5^®) ; (c) after 
an infinitive absolute, see above § 113a note; (d) after an infinitive con- 
struct, when it is immediately followed b.y the subject, e. g. Gn 41®®, or when 
the combination of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunder- 
standing, e.g. Gn 415 ini<"ni 3 n '’Ebbb lest one should smite him-, &c., where 
^nfan 'ribS> might also mean lest he shoidd smite, 

/ 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context ; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English it) after verba sentiendi (^D^) and 
dicendi, e.g. Gn 922, &e., laM and he told (it) ; also after fflj to give, Gn iS^ 24^1, 
t(^take, to bring, to lag, Gn 92®, &c., KifD to find, Gn 31®®, &c. 
A personal object is omitted, e.g. in Gn 12^®, 24®! (after np^.— -The omission 
of the plural object is remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity foi* 
a misunderstanding, in Gn 37^'^ dnpk ^ -f heard them saying ; perhaps, 

however, we should read with the Samaritan. 

^ 5 * common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted 

i According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § n 6 Q we should translate. 
J heard mm who said, ka. 
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(an elliptical expression) ; tiiiis e.g. ni3 i S 20^®, &c. (see the Lexicon) stands 
for n'*“}3 n"}3 like the English to dose (sc. a bargain) with any one ; 1^5 to keep 
(sc. anger) equivalent to to he resentful^ if 103®? ; so also Jer 5/ 

(beside IDJ) ; for ^ip to Uftvp the mice, Is b for b 
to take away any one^s sin (to forgive), Gn Is 2^ ; to put forth (sc. 

the hand) equivalent to to reach after something, 286^,^ 

6. Verha sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a parti- /l 
ciple or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the 
action or state in which the object is perceived, e.g. Nu 

npS Dyn*"n^ and Moses heard the people weeping \ Gn 7^ thee have 

I seen righteous. Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by 
a separate clause. This is especially frequent with nK“J to see, e. g. Gn and 
God saw the light, that it teas good ; Gn 6^, 12^^, 13^®, 49^®, Ex 2% if 25^®, Pr 23®^, 

Jb 22^'^, Ec 224 , ; so with to know, Ex 32^2^ 2 S 3^^, 17® (with two objects) ; 

I K 5^’^. 

7, In certain instances serves apparently to introduce or tc)~emphasize % 
a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original 
substantival meaning of the since all unquestionable examples of the 
kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart 
from textual errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an 
implied verhum regens understood. The constant use of to indicate a clause 
governed by the verb, necessarily led at length to the use of T\^ generally as 

a defining particle irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the 
Mishna^ (see above, § 3 a) and HHk are prefixed even to a nominative 
without any special emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which Hb? is not k 
the nota accusativi, but a preposition (on with, cf. § 103a), e.g. Is 57^®, 

I S 17®^ and that, with a hear; here, however, has probably 

been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanting) ; nor the places in 
which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121c) or to 
a verb of wanting as in Jos 22^"^ and Neh 9®®, see below, In Ez 43^"^ 3 ‘' 3 D 
governs like a verb, being followed by 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in I 
the accusative (Ez 14®®, Zc but Hag 2®®, to DHifDD, must be omitted, 
with the LXX, as a later addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal 
idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu 3®® (the verbal 
idea contained in verse 25 is they had to take charge of) ; in Jos 17^^ 

^3 implies it iv as given up or they gave him ; r S 26^® see where is equivalent 
to search noio for ; in 2 S 11®® is used in the sense of noli aegre 

ferre ® ; Jer 36®® and he had the hrazier before him ; in Ec 4® a verb like J esteem 
is mentally supplied before On Jos 22^'^, Neh 9®®, see below, aa . — 

Aposiopesis occurs in Bt 11^ for not your children (do I mean) ; still more boldly 
in Zc 7"^, whei-e either QjRyp^ or Is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages® there still remain the gfl 

^ Cf. Weiss, (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 

® So also in I S 20^® the Qal (Ib'’^) is, with Wellhausen, to be read instead 
of the Hiph'il. 

® Thus I S 26^®, where ‘>^‘1 is to be read for ; i K 11®®, where at present 
the predicate of the relative clause is wanting ; in 2 K 6® the is i>robably 
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following examples, in which in the later Hebrew manner (almost in 
the sense of the Latin cpiiocl atiinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less 
emphasis, Nil 510, 35®, Ju Ez 1721, 20^®^ ^5^0, 442, Neli 91^-34^ Bn 9^^^ 

2 Ch 31^'^. — In Ez 47i’^~i2 also 43'^) it is simplest to emend for "DK 
according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, who have ravra only in 
verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than T\^ ; consequently 
in all these passages Hb? must be regarded as virtually dependent on some 
governing word, such as ecce (LXX kupa/aai), ai;id 47^*^ as equivalent to 
ihou Shalt have as a border, &:c. 

8. Another solecism of the later period is finally the introduction of the 
object by the preposition 'p (prop, in relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes 
in Ethiopia 1 and very commonly in Aramaic.^ Less remarlsable is this 
looser connexion of the object with a participle, as with La 4^, 5]B5^ 
Nu io25, 145^4 (but cf. 146®), Nu 25!®, S^‘’Sbn and Jb 1223 ; 

before the participle Is ii^. — ^To introduce an object preceding the finite verl> 
b is employed in Jb 52 (cf, also Bn also after BHK Lv 19^3-^; 

Ezr 824, 2 Ch 25^®;. pnn Jb •qiB I Ch 2920 (immediately 
before with an accusative) 5 i Ch 52®; Ezr 62\ i Ch 22!®, 2 Ch 17^3. 

sTnr] On 45'^, where, however, read with the LXX for and take 

as a dativus commodi ; i Ch 2 Ch 5^^ . 2 S 32*^, ip 135^^ (verse to 

with accusative), (^Bz 34^ hqforeiliQ verb) ; yT 

^ 696 ; 153 ^ 862; je^ ^o2, 2 Ch 23I ; T|‘'bl?n and i Ch 2922; 

2 Ch 28^5; !]pp rp 145’^* 3 ]y I Ch i 627 ; nbyn Ez 262; nm ip ri6i6; Pjnn 
Jb 1923; Is 53^1 ; "I 3 b^ 2 Ch 24^2 (previously accusatives) ; p''’^ i S 22'^ 

(but probably 33^31 is to be read) ; 3 ''^n (in the connexion [5 ’ 13 ‘Jl 3 ''^’n) 
2 Ch 10® (but verse 9 and i K 12^ with an accusative) ; riH^ Nu 32’®, i S 23^® ; 
ri'C’ 73'® ; rhf Ezr 81 «, 2 Ch 212, if-, l-gf i Ch 29I8, 2 Ch 5'h 
0 9. Sometimes the verb, on wdiich an accusative of the object really depends, 

is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is 14^'^ 
nn^3 ms-ih I'n'Ds his prismers he let not loose nor sent them back to their 
liomGf Cf. 'tp 74’^^ and on this consinictio praegnans in general, see § 119^’. 

p % Witli tlie proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
wdiat is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema etymo^ 
logicum or figura etymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 

derived from a text which read the Hiph‘il instead of In Jer 23^3 

instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask ?) we should 
read with the LXX and Vulg. ye are the burden. In Ez 1022 

DniX) is unintelligible; in 371® read with Hitzig for BK ; in 

Hag 2^’^ for d3nN read with the LXX £333?^ [or D33'’K ; for the cf. 2 
Jer 15b Ez 36®]. 

^ Billmann, Grammaiik der dthiopischen Spraclie, p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s des BiujAram., 

p* i5Tf. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the 
closer subordination of the noun in the accusative, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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of a noun derived from the same stem,’ e.g. yjf 14^ TD? ’'“'03 they feared 
a fear (i.e. they were in great fear), Pr 15^^; also with the object 
preceding', e. g. La Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; 

with a double accusative (see below, cc), e, g. i K let 

me^ I ay thee, give thee counsel; 481®.^ 

Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which q 
the verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 
absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen 
the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of 
the internal object, analogous to such exclamations as, this teas a man!^ 
Hence it is intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as 

in Greek usually) added to the internal object, e. g. Gn 27^^ 

he cried (with) an- exceeding great and hitler cry ; efi the Greek 

voaetv voeov ica/crjv, exapyaav fLeydKrjv (Matt. 2 ^^' 5 magnam pngnare pngnam, 

tutiorem vitam vivere, &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, 
are Ex 22^', 2 S 12^®, Is 24^2, 35^^, 421^ Ez 2^'^% 26^% 27^®^ Mic 4^, Zc i^, Pr 21^6; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gn 27^^ Ex 32^^, Ju 15^, 2 S 13^®, i K (cf. 
Jon 4®, I Ch 29®) ; Is 21b 45 ^b Ln 11®; along with an object 

proper the internal object occurs with an attribute in Gn I 2 ^b 2 S 13^® ; cf. 

also Is 146, Jon 4'^ An internal object without an attribute "before the verb : 

Is 34^®, Jer 46®, Hb 3®, Jb 27^^ ; with an attribute before the verb : Jer 14^^ Zc 
(cf. also Gn 30®, Jer 22^®, 30^^, if 139®^). Instead of the substantive which 
would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is used in Zc 8^. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologiciim be made to include 7 ' 
cases in which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun 
from which it is derived, e. g. Gn 1^^, 9^^, 11®, 37b Ez if 144®, probably also 
Mi 2b or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e. g. Gn3o®b Ru 25^b 21^4^®, 13^^ Is 45 ^b 3 ja 3 ®®, ^ and, determinate 
at least in sense, Jer 22^® ; or pi-ecedes it, as in 2 K 2^®, Is 8^b 62®, Zc 3'^ ; cf. 
also Ex 3®. In both cases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting 
the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3. Verbs which denote sjpeaJdng {crying out, wee^mig), or any y 
external act, frequently take a direct accusative of tlie organ or means 
by which the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusa- 
tive must he more closely determined by an attributive adjective or 
a noun in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between 
these accusatives and the internal objects treated under p, which also, 


^ On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object^ see above, 

§ 113 

- Cf. iSou\as“ iSovAeu€ir, Iliad X. 147. 

® The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances ; hence the commentators on the Qoran 
usually explain such cases by adding ajzd what . • . / see § 125 b. 

^ Also in ^13^ lest I sleep the sleep of death, is only used pregnantly 

for rilOT (cf. Jer 51®®), as ilip'lV Is 33^® for riipT? the similar 

use of D‘'CT T|Vn in ^ 15®, see §n8 
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according to q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other 
hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusa- 
tives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) subjects 
treated below in § 144 Z. 

t Examples of the accusative following the verb are and I 

cried a loud mice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez 1 2 S r 5^^ (after the proper object, 
Bt I K 8®^) ; \p 109^ they have spoken unto me "Ipj^ fw!) a tongue of deceit, i. e. 
with a lying tongue ; Pr 10^ he becometh poor n^p“l"?]5 tip)) dealing a slack 
hand, L e. who dealeth with a slack hand ; cf. the German erne schdfie Stimme 
sifigen, to sing a fine voice, eine iuchtige lUinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, 
Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i. e, to skate), and our to write a good hand, 

to play hall, &c. — Examples of the accusative preceding are 

my mouth shall praise with joyful lips, ^ 63® ; cf. \p 12^, where a casus instrummti 
with S follows the accusative. 

U 4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form ; see 
a, note 2) may be used also as transitives, in consequence of a certain 
modification of their original meaning, which has gradually become 
established by usage ; cf. e. g. ^*’1 to strive, but also with an accusative 
causam alicuius agere (so even in Is &c.; elsewhere with S of the 
. person for whom one strives) ; absolutely to he able, with an 
accusative to qirevail over any one; }^?n to he inclined and to have 
fdeasure (usually with 2), with an accusative to loish for some one or 
something*, ^5^ cuhare, then in the sense of concumhere, originally 
joined with “0^ cvm, but quite early also with the accusative, equiva- 
lent to comprimere {feminam), 8zo. 80 in 2 8 13^“^, See., unless in all 
or some of the passages the preposition is intended, e. g. for 
; in the earlier passages is the more usual. 

X) Eem. I. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwardsnsed absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 

usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear iniransi- 
Uve.'^ In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, 
and a list of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical 
purposes. Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in 
use at the same time both as transitive and intransitive, e. g, perhaps 
to be clothed along with to put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of 
certain transitives in constant use may have led to in transitives of kindred 
meaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in other 
words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded in a particular aspect as 
transitives. See below, ?/. 


Thus e.g. njy fo reply to {dfLclpeaOai rim), to answer any one ; to command 
(iubere aliquem) ; Ipt to remember •, n-1|? (also with b) to wait for any one (to 
expect any one) ; ‘ 11^3 to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon) j 
and to (adulterare matronam) ; * 13 ^’ to serre (oolere) j 

to 6ccc'>ne swrety/or ..., and many others. 
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2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident W 

when even reflexive conjugations (Niph'al, Hithpa% &c.) take an accusative 
(cf. § 57, note 2); e. g. to prophesy, Jer25i8; IpJ (prop, to put oneself 

round) to surround, Ju 1922; to fight, ^109® (where, however, the Qal 

should be read ; cf. ^ 351) ; also to shave (something) /or oneself, 

mun*6^2 . ^n^nn to tau some one for oneself as a possession, Is 14 ^ ; !?35nn to 
make some one an object of craft, Gn 37^® ; to strip a thing off oneself, Ex 

33® ; to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him ; fplBriH to 

consider something, Jb 37^^ ; p'ldrin to break something off from oneself, Ex 32®. 

Ill Gn 34® after make ye marriages, read instead of ^lUink. Cf. § 54/ 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of (27 
a verb (except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from 
the popular language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise intro- 
duced by b) is directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. 

Zg 7® dUl ye fast at all unto me, even to me? as though to say, 

have ye be-fasted me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 31^® he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father ; cf 

Is 27^, 65®, Jer 31®, and in Aramaic Bn 5®; but Jos 15^® is to 

be regarded as a double accusative after a verb of givmg, see ff. In i S 2^® read 
for ; in Is 4421, instead of the Niph'al, read ; in Ez 29® 

either is to be I'ead with Olshausen or (and previously 

with Smend ; in ip 42® or 33*1^ ; in p 55®® (where Xonig takes as 

he has given it to thee) we must certainly assume a substantive ^ fate ?). 

4. Whole Classes of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as y 

transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of 

analogy) by a modification of that meaning, are — 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as to pitt on, to put off a garment, 

nil? to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also 3nt enclosed 

TT ' ^ TT • T v. : 

in gold, Ex 282®). Also in poetic expressions such as p 65^^ D'’13 the 

pastures are clothed with fiocks, cf. p 1092® ; 1042 (Pipi?) ; 65^^^ (^^1?)} ^<2/ 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called vei’ba abundandi and deficiendi), as 
to be full of something, Ex ; here, and also frequently elsewhere, 

construed with and hence evidently with an accusative; Gn 6^® ; 

with a iiersonal object, Ex 15® my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an 
accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is 1^® ijour 

hands D'>pi are full of blood, cf. Is 222; so also the N-iph, to fill 

oneself iDiih something, e.g, Gn Ex 1’^ (where the object is connected 
by n^) ; Is 2'^^-, 6^, Pr 3^®; yip to be fructified with, Ku 52®; to swarm 

until, Gn 120-21 Ex 72®; (5??*^) to be full of , Is Jo 210, Pr 12I1 ; 

13J to become strong, to ivax mighty in something, Jb 21*^; J*13 to orerfiow 
with something, Pr 3^0 (with the object preceding) ; IT prop, to descend, 
poetically also to pour down, to overfiouj with something (cf. in Greek 
TTpopUiv vdcop, Bd/cpva ard^Hv), e.g. La 3^® p**!? ITi^ 'tnine eye runneth 


1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex 30^0 Q’jp ^'liJT\ffthe\j shall wash themselves xcith ivater ; but the reading 
is simply to be emended to the ordinary D)p3, 

Bh 
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elQimi {witlf) rivers of water] Jer 9^'^, ^ 119^®®; so also T[^n to run over 

ivithj to flow with, Jo 4^® ; to gush out with, Jer 9^'^ ; to drop, to overflow loith, 
Jii 5^j Jo 4^®® ; ni 3 to Ireak forth, Ex 9® ; to overflow, biifc also (transitively) 
to overflow with, probably in Is lo^^; to hud with, Pr 10®^; so perhaps also 
* 12 ]) to pass over, to overflow loith, Jer 5^® ; to go forth -vvitli, Am 5®. — Especially 
bold, but still on the analogy of tlie above examples, is Is 5®, where it is said 
of a vineyard nbp*) hut it shall come U 2 :> (it shall be overgrown) loitk 

hriers and thorns ; cf. Pr 24®’-, and still more boldly, Is 34^®. 

CLCt With the opposite idea, IDH to he in want of, to lack, Gn iS^Sj fo he 
bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gn 27^®. — In Jos 22^'^ even 

(prop, was there too little for us 0/. . . ?) as being equivalent to a verbiim inopiae 
(^-had ice too little 0/. . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neli 9®®. 
hh (g) Several verbs of dwelling ; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries ; thus Gn 4^®, ^ 22*^ 
after cf. § 118 gr; Ju 5^'^, Is 33^^ after ; xp 57® after 22 ^; ^68^, 

Pr 8^®, Is 33^® with ; or even the person (the people) with whom any one 
dwells or is a guest, as ^ 5®, 120® after I^IS, Gn 30^® after ^ 68^® with 

CC 5. Ttuo accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by — 

(a) The causative conjugations {Pi el, HipPtl, sometimes also Pilpel, 

e. g. Gn 47^^ &c.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qal, 

and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and u, 

< . < ' 

and also y, z), e.g. Ex 33^® show me, I pray thee, thy 

glory. Thus very frequently to cause some one to hiovj some- 

thing ; docere aliquem aliquid, See. ; cf. further, Gn 41"^'^ 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen {he arrayed 
him in vestures, See.) ; cf. in the opposite sense, Gn 37^^ (both accusa- 
tives after introduced by H^) ; so with to fill, to fill up 

with something, Gn 2p^, 26^^ Ex 28®; to gnd some one with 
something, '\j/ 18^ ; to crown, 8®, &c. ; to cause some one to 
lack something, -yj/ 8®; to feed some one with something, Ex 16'""; 

to maJee some one drinh something, Gn 
dd (b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon the 
object through some external means. The latter, in this case, is 
attached as a second object. They are especially — 

€6 («) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, Ex 29®, Ex 26^®, 

&c., mto Ez 1310^*, ^ 5’® ; cf. also Jos 7®®, L. ; bence'^also verbs 

which express sowing (y^t Jud 9^®, Is 17^®, 30®®), planting (Is 5®), anoiniing 
(ip 45®) with anything. 

(0) Expressions oi giving, thus Jos 15I® where the accusative of the 
thing precedes ; Gn 30®®; and its opposite taking away, as ynp 

Pr 22®® I to bless some one with something, Gn 49®®, Dt 15^^ ; to give graciously, 
fjn Gn 33® ; to sustain (i,e. to support, to maintain, to furnish) with anything. 
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e.g. Gn 2737^ ^51^^ 19® Oyp) ; ^ something to one, J?pa Gn 

I S 24^^ ; cf. also D'^Ip to come to meet any one with something, •/' 21^, to repay 
some one with something (with two accusatives, \p 35^2^ Pr 13®^), and for the 
accusative of the person cf. eS, micws irparreiv rivd. In a wider sense we may 
also include such phrases as they hunt every man his brother loith a net, Mi 7® ; fo 
shoot at one with amtos, \p 64^ (though this is against the accents) ; Pr 132^ seeks 
him early (with) discipline, i. e. chastises Mm hetimes, &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from 
some one Bt 1420, ip 137^) ; ajiswering any one anything (Hjy Mi 6®, &c. ; 

cf. in the other conjugations prop, verhum reddere, with an accusa- 

tive of the person, i K 12®, &c., also in the sense of announcing; sometimes 
also ‘IVin to declare something to some one, Jb 26^, &c,, for b H'SH) ; H-li? to enjoin 
a person something, Ex 3^32^ Dt 0346^ Jer 723. ’ 

(S) Expressions which mean to make, to form, to build something out of some- h/l 
thing ; in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another 
accusative is used for the material of 'which the thing is made, e.g. Gn 2^ 

and the Lord formed man of the dust 
of the ground ; so with li?'’ also in i K 7^®; further Ex 383 
all the vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative 
[into brass'], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see 
below, ii with kk) ; cf. Ex 25^2.28^ 261-1^ ^-- 3 , 27^, 36®, i K 727 j with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex 2522, 292, Dt 27^ njnn 

nj;n) of unhewn stones shall thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express mahmg, i)rej)aTing, forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e. g. Gn 27® D‘’li)ytpp DJni^ I 'd)ill make them (the kids) into savoury 
meat; cf. Gn Ex 26^^ , 30-^ 32^ Is 44^®, Ho 8^, i K 18^^ 
n||P and he luilt the stones (into) an altar ; cf. lo^^. So also 

nSK, with two accusatives, to hake something into something, Ex 12^^, 

Lv 24^ ; (p^^op, to set up for something, cf. Gn 27^^, 28^®, 39^, 

and similarly d’’"}n Gn 31^“) to change into something, Jos 8"®, Is 50^, 
51^®, Mi I', 4^^; with two accusatives of the person [to appoint, 
promote any one to the position of a . . .), Is 3' ; JPJ is also used in 
the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 17®, and i K as 
a rule, however, the description of the office, and also frequently of 
the product, is introduced by to, § iig t; also to make a thing 
so and so (Is 5*"’, 26^; with a personal object, yjr 21',^ 91^); to 

make dark, Am 5^. Of the same class also are instances like Jb 28'^ 
pW fd| a stone they smelt into brass; i K dp.f 

and rent it (the garment) mto twelve pieces; cf. Is 37^®, accusa- 
tive of the product before the object proper, after to lay waste. 

1 Of. a very pregnant expression of this kind in ^21^3 ''3 for 

thou shall make f/iom (as) a neck,i.Q, thou shall cause them to turn their necks (backs.) 
to me ; similarly ^ (2 S 22 ^h 23®^) ; thou hast given 

mine enemies unto me as a back ; cf. Jer i8^k 

B h 2 
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On a second object with verba sentiendi (as V'lJ to hioiv something to 
he somethings Ec 7^%* to see, find to he, Gn 7^ ; to esteem one 
to he something, Is 53^ elsewhere always construed with b or 3 ), cf. h. 

kk Eem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under hh ; thus it is possible, e,g. in i K 
by a ti'anslation which equally suits the sense, he Imilt from the stojies cm altar, 
to explain nS]? the nearer object and d'’ 3 iKn“'nK as an accusative of the 

material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Dfc 276. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not 
that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and 
in the other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As 
Driver {Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases 
is, strictly speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident 
in such examples as Ex 20^^ thou shall not build them, (the stones of the altar) 
Jn‘'t 3 as heim stories, cf. also Gn 1-^. The main point is, which of the two 
accusatives, as being primarily ajffected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be 
made the more prominent; and on this point neither the position of the 
words (the nearer object, mostly determinate, as a rule follows immediately 
after the verb), nor even the context admits of much doubt. Thus in i K 
the treatment of the stones is the primary object in view, the erection of the 
altar for which they were intended is the secondary; in Dt 27® the case 
is reversed. 

II (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely deter- 
mines tbe nearer object by indicating the part or member specially 
affected by tbe action,^ e. g. \lr 3® for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
(as to) the clueh hone, equivalent to u])on the cheek hone ; cf. Gn 37"^ 
let us not smite him in the life, i.e. let us not kill him; Dt 22^®, 
2 S 3^^; also with Gn 3^^; with Jer 2^%* in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33^^ 
(with rOD). 


§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Acousative to the Verb. 

a 1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the 
verb are distinguished from the different hinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things* 
dii’ectly affected by the action, but some moi'e immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of filace, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as 
a rule, placed after the verb ; they may, however, also precede it. 

5 Eem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be 
regarded as accMSfltfes is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the 
nota accnsativi (fl^) is prefixed ; secondly from the fact that in one form of 

^ Analogous to this is the Ka$* oKov im\ icarh fjLepos in Greek epic poetiy, 

e. g. TTor^ ae iiros cp^ye tpjcos obovTcov, 
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the casus loci a termination (H ) is employed, in which (according to § 90 c) 

the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally from the consistency 
with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative 
(which may be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which 
one would be rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the C 
accusative of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e.g. in 
a statement of the goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected 
with its verb. But even the more loosely connected circumstantial defini- 
tions are certainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing word 
habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government 
was at length lost, and the accusative more and more acquired an indepen- 
dent value as a casus adverbialis, 

2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place {accus, d 
loci)^ either (a) in answer to the question whither ? after verbs of 
motion/ or (h) in answer to the question v)here ? after verbs of heing, 
dwelling^ resting, See. (but also after transitive verbs, see the examples), 
or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in space, in answer to 
the question how far f how high ? how much ?, See. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90 c) ^ is fre- C 
quently found in the cases mentioned under / (sometimes also in those under 

g) or the preposition / especially before persons as the aim of the move- 
ment, or 3, usually, to express being ai a place. 

Examples of (a) : tl'te field, i S ; cf. Gn 27®, 31^, 

Jb 297 ; to go to Tarshish, 2 Ch 2 o 3 c ; cf. Gn lo^b 24^^ 26-^, 312^ ^ 

EX42, 171°, Ju 2iC iG®, Na 1^ (?), ^1342 ; with ngb Nu 23^^; with Jos 62 ^; 
with the aecus. loci emphatically preceding (cf. Didver on i S 5®), i K 2^^^, 

Is 3312^ Jer 2^^, 30 ®, 32^ ; with (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to 

*^ 5 ^, cf. § II 7 a, note 3) the personal aim also is poetically added in the 
accusative, Ez 32^^ Pr 102^, 2822, Jb 1521, 2022 ; but in the last passage it is 
better taken as an accusative of the object (cf. the German einen an’kommen, 
iibsrkommen). See also Nuio^® (where can hardly be transitive) ; Ju ii 29 j 
I S 132® (where, however, has probably fallen out after ; so 

Strack). — Finally, cf. also the use of for ni|!^ ♦ ♦ « whither, Nii 
2327. — The accus. loci occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 12^®. 

Examples of (t) ; Gn 38^^ remain a icidoio ^‘'3 in thy father'' s house ; cf. g 
Gn 2423^ I S 17^^, 2 S 222 j Is 36, Hos 12®, Mi 6^®, 2 Oh 3320 ; nHB in the tent 

door, Gn 19^^, and frequently. As observed by Driver on 1 S 220, 

accusatives of this kind are almost without exception (but cf. 1 K 8 ® 2 , Is 16^, 
28'^, 2 Ch 3320) connected with a noun in the genitive. In all the above 
examples, however, the accusative may have been preferred to the natural 
construction with 3 (which is not rare even with n ''3 and nnD) for euphonic 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as 03 and 03 ; 
cf., moreover, Gn 3^^, 4^^^^ Ly 58 (n^t^n instead of the usual nnStSH 

1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Iliad i. 317 
Kviarj 8* ovpavhv ticev : in Latin, e. g. rus ire, Eomani projficisci. 

2 Hence e. g. in i 8 92*^ the Masora requires HSln instead of the KHh. 5 *in, 

3 So in Ju 19^® for ri’’3"riN the better reading is ' 3 "P^, 
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Ex 2913. &e.) ; Dt 1 3 S i K f, Pr 8 =, g'l. On Is i 3 » see 5 116 i • on 
, with the aecus. Uoi, see § 1 1 7 66. On the other hand, in Dt 6®, according 


to the LXX, a verb of giving lias dropped out before 

h Examples of (c) : Gn 720 fifteen cuUts upward did the waters prevail; 
Gii 31^^, 41^^ P *1 fM'one will I he greater than thou; 

Dt we went (througii) all that great and terrible wilderness; ef. Jb 29®. Of the 
same kind also are such cases as Ex {according to the number of your persons^ 
for which elsewhere " 13 D»|) is used) ; i S (with the aeons, preceding) ; 

61 ®, 2 S 2i 2», Jb i®.— A statement of weight is put in the accusative "in 
2 b 14^^ 

t 3. The accusative is employed to determine more jirecisely the time 
{acorn, temporis), (a) in answer to the question when 1 e. g. Di'n the 
day, i. e. on the day (in question), of that time, but also on this day, 
i. e. fo-doy, or finally ly day, equivalent to DDi®, like at evening, 
nootu, in the morning, early, See., Dnns at noonday, 

4 91° j on one and the same day, Gn 27®; in sleep, ^ i2p; 

any^ n'Sip niinn {Q^rS 'na) at the leginning of barley harvest, 2821%- 
in stating’ a date, Gn iii®, in the thirteenth year. 

k fh) 1 “ answer to the question how long ? e. g. Gn 3 '^, &c., ''‘Ofbs 
I'jn all the days of thy life ; p forty days and forty nights ; f { i f, 
15“ 2i®i, 29^_Ex2o'' (for six days); 23'®, 31-1; ybr ever, 

I K 8'®; also with the accusative made determinate. Ex 13I ny3^ fis 
Q'W throughout the seven days in question, mentioned immediately 
before ; cf. Ju 14’!, Dt 9®. 

I 4 . The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 
reason (occms. causae), e. g. Is 7® thou shalt not come thither 
for fear of hi'iers, 

m 5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the moMncj- in which an action or state takes place. In English such 
accusatives are mostly rendered by m, with, as, in the form or manner 
of . . ., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification we may distinguish them as 

n (a) Adjectives expressing sfate, placed after the verb to describe more ac- 
curately some bodily or other external condition, e.g. Is 2 c^ walking t\m ahjl 

naked and iarefoof, cf. verse 3, 8®i, Gn 15=, 331s 5,4 

in 15® D'DPI is rathera substantive directly dependent on il^in = Jie (liai loalketh 
in upngUness-, cf. § 117)-, note); Jb 30®®. After an accusative, e.g. Dt 151®; 
to .specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37®® (btt).— Ac/ore the verb (and tlieii 
with a certain emphasis), Am aJ®, Jb i 5 i, Eo 2^20^ jb 


1 In If' 2^® Tj'n'J is not to be taken as an mens, loci (on the way), but as an hccms 
(if resjmt {ivUh regaM to the way) j aee below, m, 
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(unless be a substantive) ; Eu parallel with the adverb 

In Mi 2'^ the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing q 
a state, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, 

e.g. Jb 24^^ naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about; 

ct verse 7 and 12^'^. In Is 20^ the singular occurs after a plural object, and 
ill Is 47^ the masc. after the 2nd sing, fern, imperative, which clearly proves 
tiiat the term expressing the state is not conceived as being in apposition, 
but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(b) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 16^^, Jer 2^'^, 43^, f 7^, Jb 24®, p 

Ct 2®, or befoi’e it, On 49^^, Is 57^®, Ez 36^®, ^ 56^, 92^^, Pr 20^^ ; cf. also the 
substantival use of the participles NiplTal in 'a fearful manner 139^^) 

and in a wonderful manner, Jb 37^, Bn — Also participles in con- 
nexion with genitives, as Gn 3® (cf. also i K 14®), are to be 

regarded as expressing a state and not as being in ajiposition, since in the 
latter case they would have to take the article. — In 2 S 13^®, i K 7^ andPIb 2^® 
the explicative Wdio (equivalent to and that too) is also prefixed to the 

participle. In f 69^ for read — On i K 11*, 2 K 10®, 19^, Hag 1^, 

cf. the note on § 131 h. 

(c) Substantives ^ in the most varied relations : thus, as describing an q 

external state, e. g. Mi 2® HDll neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 

opposed to nin^ Is 60^^) ; Lv 6® (accus. before the verb = as unleavened cakes), 

Dt 2®, 4II, Ju 5®^, Is 572, Pr 71®, Jb 3 i 28 , La i®; as stating the position of a 
disease, i K 1 52® he was diseased ^^iialogous 

to the eases discussed in § 117?^ and § i2icZ(d); as describing a spiritual, 
mental, or moral state, e. g. Nu 32^^, Jos 92 HQ vcith one accord, i K 22^® ; 

cf. Ex 24®, Zp 3®), I S I5®2, 2 S 23®, Is 41® (unless is adjectival, and the 

passage is to be explained as in n) ; Jer 31*^, Ho 12^®, 14®, xp 56®, 58^, 75®, Pr 31®, 

Jb 16®, La I®; Lv 19^®, &c., in the expression to go up and down as 

a tale-bearer ; also HDB unawares, Gn 34^®, Ez 30® ; uprightly, xp 58^, 75® 

(in both places before the verb) ; as stating the age, e. g. i S 2®® (if the text be 
right) they shall die as men, i. e. in the prime of life ; cf. i S 2^® 

(nyj), Is 6520^ and Gn 15^®; as specifying a number more accurately, Dt 4% 

I S 13^'^, 2 K 5^, Jer 31® [in Jer 13I® xchoUy (?) is corrupt; read 

with LXX for ; as stating the consequence of the action, Lv 15^®, &;c. 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in T 
the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is 21® 
and he cried as a lion ; cf. xp 22^^, Is 22^® ^ J I® 24^2, Zg 2®, xp ji^ 

(unless be vocative) ; 58®^ (unless the force of the preceding 3 is carried 
on, as in xp go^) ; xp 144^2^ 24® (d''5J"lB, before the verb) ; 41'^ shut up together 

as with a close sealJ^ * ^ ' 

6. To tlie expressions describing a state belong finally those nouns s 
which are introduced by the comparative particle 3,^ since the | is to 

1 Cf. above, § looc, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs ; and § 113 and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparaiio decurtaia, but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 
3 , which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 

® On the use of 3 as a prefix, cf. § 102 c. 
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be regarded as originally a substantive ^ in the sense of amount, hind 
{instar), standing in the accusative (so that 3 is equivalent to as 
a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following noun 
re|)resents a genitive governed by the 3 . From this, wliicli is the 
proper meaning of the may be explained its power of representing 
a great many pregnant relations, which in English can only be 
rendered by the help of prepositions.’^ Thus the comparison may 
refer to — 

t («) The place, e.g. Is. 5^'^ l 13 ! 2‘13 after the manner 0/, i.e. as in their pasture-, 
23’’^ as (it is said) in the song o/the harlot-, 28^^, 2f Di^nS as in a dream. 

U (&) The time, especially in the combination Di ‘’3 after the manner of the day, 
equivalent to as in the day. Is Ho 2® ; as in the days 0/. . Is 51®, Ho 2^'^, 

9®, 12IO, Am 9^1; cf, moreover, Lv 22^^^ 20^9, Is 17®, Jb 5^^, 292, and the 

expressions D ^'’3 as day by day = as in the former days, i S ; DySll 
as at other times, i S 3^®, &c. ; as in former years, 2 K 17^; cf. § 123 c. 

Of a different character is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. 
On 18^9 at this time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the 

end of a year; nHD T)])^ to-morrow at this time-, cf. Is 23b and the frequent 
connexion of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time (in the 
sense of a pluperfect), Gn 12^^, 27®^, Ex 9^®, &c. 

V (c) The person, e.g. Gn 34^1 should he deal loith our sister as with a harlot 

(d) The thing ^ e.g. Is lo^b ^ 35 '^j Jb 28® as afire, i.e. as it were by fire 

(cf. Is 133 as with lye) ; Jb 2928 1 DD 3 as for the rain (they waited for me) ; 
Jb 38^^ (as in a garment) ; 38®° | 3 K 3 as to stone (the waters are solidified in 
freezing). 

00 Eem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonas- 
tically, i.e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lv 14®'' as it were, i.e. something 
like), but simply to introduce the predicate (Koph xeritatis), e.g. Neh 72 for he 
5 J^'’N 3 a faithful man-, cf. i S 2 c®yb'D 3 , La n} 7 | 3 . Such a pleonasm 
is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph xeritatis can only be 
admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 with 
a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like) ; thus in 

Neh 72 means simply of the nature of a faithf ul man, i. e. as only a faithful man 
can be; cf. Nu iii, Is 13®, Ho 5^0, Ob Jb 24^^, 27b La 120, 2^; also 
Dyp 3 in such passages as ip 10^^^ yea, very few-, but e.g. in Is i® only just, a very 
small ... 

^ Schwabe (3 7iach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch nn alttestam. Kanon gewurdigt 
Halle, 1883) contests this explanation (which is defended especially by 
Fleischer and is certainly indisputable). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, 

places 3 as a preposition on the same footing as 3 and b, and believes it to be 
probably connected with the stem pS as well as with ^3 and J3. The above 
view of 3 as a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we 
have it is still in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.— On 3 in 
numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, see the Lexicon. 

2 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note 2 on r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is 1 26 (n 3 and 
Tv 2537 are to be explained from the fact that here the 
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§ 119 . The Suhordination of Nouns to the Verb by means 
of Prepositions. 

1 . In general As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ iiB), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, or 
separation) under wliich an action or event is accomplished. In the 
case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which 
they stand to the nouns governed by them, cf. § loi, where a list of the 
prepositions is given with their original meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the 
j) refixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding h 
of pi'epositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which either precede or follow the action. In the former case “I?, 
and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs before other 
prepositions of place; cf. e. g. Am the Lord took me 

from behind the flock ; 2X9^^ turn thee to behind me, i.e. turn 

thee behind me\ from being with . . . , as in French de chez, 

d^apres quelguun} For further examples, see c. 

hem. I, We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense C 
either those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union 

with prefixes, as before, ijpb on account of (but e.g. /rom 

before, Gn 4^®, &c., is such a compound) ; nor adverbs, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as preposi- 
tions) with prepositions, as pnp without, in the sense of beloiv,^ 

preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also ^^3 Is 59'^, 63b ip ii9^b and 2 Ch 32^^; cf. 
Driver on i S 14^^ ('^n^S), where the text is wholly corrupt. 

^ In other cases French, as well as English and Gei’man, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas ; thus, such expressions as il prend le chapeau^ 
sur la table, German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch, he takes Ms hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 

here brings out both aspects of it by means of "^yp/rom upon, cf. e. g. Is 6®. 

2 Hence not to be confounded with nriHD from under, in such examples as 
Pr 22’^'^, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the “"[ID was originally by no means pleonastic ; nnSp denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from' beneath which some- 
thing proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the *jp, however, has 
become so much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to 
form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the 
analogy of such common adverbs as Hn^D) in cases where it is really 

inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in 
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aboxe (so also in Gn 4925, not from ahove). These adverbs of place, 
however, may become prepositions by the addition of b, e.g. pniO outside 
as regards . . . , i.e. outside of something, in i K 21IS even after a transitive verb 
of motion ; ^3 HlinD helow as regards . . i.e, under something (cf. ^ riniiR?D“*iy 
until they came under. . .j i S 71I), ^ over something, &c.; "inb prop, in 
separation; “JD in!? in separation from, i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely in 
such a case is the b omitted for the sake of brevity, e, g. Jb 26® D'')0 nHHD 
beneath the waters ; Neh 32s 

d 2. Heal combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur-— 
(«) With “jip, in (see above) /rom hehincl something; 

and DyD/rom with (see above) ;* pBtp or from between something (with 

motion in either direction, see e. g. Gn 49^^) ; '’p.Siytp from before (see above) ; 

sometimes also Lv 5®, &e. ; /rom upon, i. e. ojf from ; nni^D aiuay 

from under (see footnote 2 on p. 377). 

e (b) With in to behind, to between ; b forth 

between 2 K forth without, i. e, out in front of, Nu 5^ j 

doim under."^ — In Jb 5® the two prepositions of motion are combined in 
a peculiarly pregnant construction, (he goes thither and takes it) 

out of the thorns, i. e, he taketh it even out of the thorns, but the text is hardly 
correct. 

f 3. A general view of the union of Certain verbs, or whole classes 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions.^ 

g towards, properly an expression of Qnotion or at least direction 

towards something (either in the sense of wp = or wfo = , is used 

after verbs not only in answer to the question uhithcr? but by a’ specially 
pregnant construction, in answer to the question where ? e. g. Jer 41^2 they 

without, cf. also such examples as {there), &c. Since 

a “;p is not usually repeated after it appears as if by a trans- 

position of the “fp stood for the usual “|p nn!?. In reality,’ however, the 
preposition which forms the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in 
without a following ^ (see above). Properly has a purely 
adverbial meaning -tote by itself like (Syriac men mi) above 

(adv.), as distinguished from b bv&fD or (Syriac mi men), over, upon 

something.— Also . . onioard is not for j)-;p, but the ^ serves merely 

(.fiist like the Latin usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly 
the starting-point, as a^n exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in I S 2isnnft“i3^ by a pregnant construction is virtually dependent 

on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding "p^. 

2 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

^ ^ Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition el,'' in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature ayid Exegesis, 1S88, p. 143 ff., and especially A. Noordtzij, Bet 

hebreeuwsche voorsetsel bUf Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, 

and especially of the relation between and '“ijy. 
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found Mm S'*?! ly the great waters) cf. Bfc 166, i K 1320, and a still 

more remarkable instance in This combina- 

tion of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Dt 16® hut to the place wMch the Lord thy God shall choose , . . 
shalt thou bring thine offering and there shall thou sacrifice^ &c.), is the same 
as the Greek use of et?, Is for Ir, the Latin iy% potestatem, in amicitiam ditionemque 
esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38 ; Biv. 2, 14, &c.) ; cf. also the common German 
exj^ressions mi Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. , 

(5) Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the il 
idea of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space 
or time (with the infinitive, a simultaneous action, &c.), or else the idea of 
fastening on something, close connexion with something (also in a metaphorical 
sense, following some kind of pattern, e. g. the advice or command of some 

one 'S or in a comparison, as in Gn 

our image, after our likeyiess ; cf. 5^-®), or finally the idea of relying or depend- 
ing upon . , or even of merely striking or touching something. 

Thus the use of 3 is explained — ^ 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e. g. Mi 7® 

there is none upright among men ; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying the 
constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gn 721 and all flesh died ... in ( = con- 
sisting of) fowl, &c. 8^'^, 9^0, Ho 4®. Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting 
oneself, representing, being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop, in the 
sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of. . tanquam, the 3 essentiae 
of the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek Iv, the Latin in,^ and 
the French en, e. g. Ex 6® I appeared unto Abraham . . . ’’ 3 ^ !?^3 as El Shaddai ; 

«Tb 23^® 3 n ^3 but he is (manifests himself as) one, i.e. he remains always 
the same ; i)t 26®, 28*52 *’1103 m the condition of being feic, cf. ig22 to the 

number of seventy ) Is 40^®, \p 39'^. — Cf. also such examples as Ex 18^ (j/' 35®, 146®) 
ntyil as my help ; Dt 26^^ being unclean ; Is 28^® in Smi (i.e. I make Sion a foun- 
dation) ) Ez 20^^ as a sweet savour; Pr 32®, perhaps also Ex 32 m (i.e. as) aflame 
of fire ; Is 66^® with (i. e. like) fire ; ^ 31®®, 37®® (102^). For the origin of all 
these forms of expression \p 54® is especially instructive, since **^35 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the d'’ 3 ipb , but only to ascribe 

to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
^99®, 118'^, Ju II®® [the plur. as in § i24S'-i].® — Cf. Gesenius, Thes. Linguae 
JSebr., i. i74f., and Delitzsch on tp 352^ 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, k 
striking, reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, 
in English sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by 
compounds wutli an, e. g. anfassen = 2 THN, anruhren^lL , &c. To the same 

category belongs also the construction of verbs denoting authority (Tj^D, 

j the last prop, to tread on . . .) with 3, inasmuch as the exercise of 
the authority is regarded as a laying hold of the person ruled ; so also, the 
introduction of the object by 3 after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental 
action is to he represented as extending to some one or something: e.g. 


1 Cf. Wan del, Le pariiculae Hebr. indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 

2 e. g. res in praeda captae, i. e. things taken as spoil ; see Nagelsbach, Laf. 
Stilislik, § 123^. On the Hebrew 3 essentiae, see Hauschild in the Feslsehrift zur 
Einiveihung des Goethegymn. Frank'f. a. M. 1897, p, 163. 

® Other instances formerly cited hex*e (Is 26^, ^ 55^®, where 3 is used before 
the subject) as well as ip 68® SlOp 3^3 Jah is Ms name, are textually very 
uncertain. Cf. Cheyne^ BBOP. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 26^. 
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3 to call on some one, 3 J! 3 W iurare per aliquem, 3 to enquire o/some 
one. Again, ^ ni^*J to look upon, 2 VW to hearken to (but cf. also m), genei'ally 
with the secondary idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, 
hence 2 n^“J to see Ms desire on any one or anything ; cf. however, Gn 21^® let me 
not look upon the death of the child ; i S 6^^ because they had looked [irreverently] at 
the ark of the Lord. 

Closely related, to this is the use of 2 : 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 

e. g. 2 to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something ; 

2 n^2 to have confidence in ; 2 tllDp to rejoice in or at something, &c. ; 2 
to speak of (^about) some one or something, Bt 6'^, i S 19^ &c. 

7)2 (4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time 

the secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the 

partitive use of 2, e.g. 2 to share in eating something, Ex Lv 22^^ : 

also simply to eat, to taste 0/ something, Ju 13"^®, Jb 2125 • so also 2 Dh!? to eat cf, 
and 2 to drink of something, Pr 9® ; 2 to 7iear a wh is jier of something, 

Jb 26^^ ; 2 they found remaining of her onty. . 2 K 9®® ; 2 to bear 

a share of something, Nu Ez iS^®, Jb Cf. also 2 p^H to give a share of 
something, Jb 39^*^ ; 2 nj2 to do building to, Neh 4^. : - t 

71 (5) "With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 

that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with 

something; cf. Gn 9* with the life thereof-, 15’^, 32^1 'S’?®? %oUh my staff. 

Sometimes 2 combined with a verb of motion (to come with something), 
expresses the idea of bringing, e.g. Ju 15^ Samson visited his wife with a kid, 
i.e. he brought her a kid ; Bt 23®, if 66^®, i Oh 15^°^-, 16®. 

0 (6) Pi’om the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by 

something (see n), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 2, which 
represents the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as some- 
thing with which one has associated himself in order to perform an action ; 

cf. Mi 4^^ smite with the rod-, Is lo^^j if 18®® ^|2 by thee (so also 44®, 

parallel with ^p^2) ; Is 10®^, Ho 12^^ ; cf. also 2 12^ Jfo labour by means of 
some one, i. e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex &e. On 2 with the passive 
to introduce the means or the author, see § 1 2 t /. 
p A variety of the 2 instrumenti is 2 pretii (the pi’ice being considered as the 
means of acquiring a thing), cf. Gn 23®, 29I® (!?n"J2) ; 30^®, 33^®, 34^® (11^12 on 
this condition) ; 37^® ; also, in a wider sense, Gn iS^® 2 for the sake of-, i S 3^®, 
Q Rem. The use of 2 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 
expressions as if 44®® and thou coveredst over us niDi5^2 ivith the shadow of death ; 
Jb i&o Dn'as 'by =i“iya they have opened wide their mouth against me (prop, hem 
made an opening iciih their mouth) ; cp. \f 22®, Ex 7^® he lifted up 1112122 the rod ; 
Lv 16^ and followed by 2; Jos 8^®, La Analogous to some 
English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, if 35I®, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Jb 16®; to wink the eye, Pr 10^®, and to wink with the eye, Pr 6^® ; shake the 
head, if 22®, and to shake with the head, Jer 18^®, Jb 16^. — In all these instances 


1 To be distinguished from 2 = to drink from (a cup, &c., Gn 44®, Am 6®), 

as in Arabic and Aramaic (Bn 5®). Cf. also h Trorypiois (Xen. Anab. i, 4), 
kf x/^i/crw/^acrt mr/cty (3 Ezr 3®), venenum in auro biUtur, Seneca, Thyestes 453, 
and the French ^ctsse. 
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the verb (intransitive) construed with S has a greater independence, and 
consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusa- 
tive ; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while 
the noun introduced by 2l is used rather as a merely adverbial complement. 

An instructive example of this is ^Sp jrij rocm emitiere, to utter a voice, also to 
thunder, while in fnj ^ 46'^ (68^^, Jer 12^), has an independent sense 

he thundered with Ms voice (i, e. mightily). 

(c) to, a very general expression of direction toivards anything, is used to r 
represent the most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of ^ as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessoris ovauctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129 ; on ^ with the passive, to introduce the 
author or the cause, see § 121/ ; on b in a purely local sense (e. g. 
at thy right hand, prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e. g. at evening, 

&c.) or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of b properly belong to the government of the verb : 

(1) As a nota dativi^ to introduce the remoter object ; also S 

(2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ez 37II) is used — especially in colloquial language and in later style — 

in the form of a pronoun with b, as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, 
with many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occur- 
rence in question /or a particular subject. In this construction the person of 
the pronoun must always agree wuth that of the verbal form.® By far the 

most frequent use of this is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after 
imperatives, e, g. go, get thee away, Gn i 22^, Et 2^® (also in the 

feminine, Ct 2I0.13) j HD) turn thee aside, 2 S 2^1 ; take your journey, 

Bt i’’’; D 5 ^ pass ye over) flee (to save thyself), Gn 27^®; 

get thee up, Is 40® ; 05 ^ tin'n you, Dt return ye, Dt 52^5 rib 

rise up, Ct 2'^^ ; abide ye, Gn 22®; forbear thee, 2 Ch 35^^ (in the 

plural, Is 2^2) ; nn take you, Bt Jos i8^, Jii 20*^, 2 S and so almost 
regularly (see above, § 5I^^) cave tiU 1 and take heed to 

yourselves ; he thou like, Ct 2^'^ (cf. verse 9), 8^^, is remarkable ; after 

a perfect consecutive, r X 17^^ i S 22®; after an imperfect consecutive, e. g. 

Is 36® t[^ and puttest thy trust — In the 3rd person, e. g. and sat 

her down, Gn 21^®, cf. 22^, Ex ^120®, 123^, Jb 6^® j even after a participle, 
Ho 8®. — In the ist person plural, Ez 37^^ 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, t 
appointing to something, esteeming as something ; in short, in all those cases 
in which, according to § 1 1 7 n‘, a second accusative may also be used. 

(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, ti' 
with regard ifo . , . (§ 143 e) ; so after a verhum dicendi, Gn 20^®; i K lo^^, cf. 


^ Cf. Giesebrecht, Die hehr. Prdpos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

2 as in the Eomance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, 
before vowels ad, French d, Spanish cl) and in English to are used as a peri- 
phrasis for the dative. — On the introduction of the nearer object by b, 
of. § 1,1 7' «. ■ , , ■ ' 

® Such expressions as the analogous English/iepZiec/cfid me ope his douUet, hut 
me no huts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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Is 36^ ; even before the verb, J er 9^. — To the same class belongs also the 
Lamedh inscriptionis (untranslatable in English, and hardly more than a mere 
quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of an inscription or 

title ; thus Is 8^ lorite upon it , . . (the words) ''1^11 "inp (cf. verse 3, where 
the b naturally is not used) ; Ez 37^®. 

t) (d) Jfp, originally (according to § loi a) separation,^ represents both the 
idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion away 
from something, hence also descent, origin from a place, Am 

(i) Erom the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the 
sense of (taken) from among . . e numero, e. g. Gn 3^ subtil as none other of the 
beasts, &c. ; cf. 31^, Bt 3524^ i S 15^3^ Ju 524 (go especially after the idea of 
choosing out of'^ a larger class, 18228; cf. Ex 19®, &e.), and on the other hand, 
the sense of (separated, free from . . .), e. g. Is 22® without 

the how (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow against them) they were made 
prisoners ; cf. Jer 48^5 nblp without strength ; Ho 6®, as the first half-verse shows, 
not more than burnt offerings (as B. V.), but and not burnt offerings ; Mi 3®, 52®, 

Jb 1926, 2x2 also such examples as Nu far from the eyes, i. e. unobserved 
by the congregation ; Pr 20®. 

00 Here also belongs the use of }p after the ideas of restraining, withholding 
from, refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can 
render only by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. i S 152® he hath 
rejected thee away from (being) king, instead of ni'’nD (as in verse 26), 

that thou he no longer king ; cf. i K 15I®, Is 17^ so that it is no longer a city ; 
Jer 17^®) Jb 28^^ he hindeth the streams that they trickle not*, Gn 162, 23® 

that thou shouldst not hury thy dead ; Is 24^®, 
y The I p has a still more pi-egnant force in those examples in which the idea 
of precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding 
verb, e.g. Gn 27^ his eyes were dim aioay from seeing, i. e. so that he could not 

see ; Is 7® Ephraim shall he broken in pieces D^p that it he not a people (just as in 
Is 23^, Jer 482-‘*2 j ^ 3^5) . Xiy 26^3, Is 5®, 49^®, 54®, Ezr 2®2 (for other pregnant 
constructions with JD see below, iT) 3 ; on^Jj^p and p^p without, cf. § 152 ?/. 


^ Cf. 0. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bihelhehreisken, Upsala, 1893, 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hehn Praep. min, Leipzig, 1S93, who, instead of tlie 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 
‘ separation ’ as the starting-point of its various uses. 

2 ^[1 partitive uses of also come most naturally under this idea of 

separation out of a larger class. Thus fD is used in the sense of some, sotneihing, 
and even 07i€, in such expressions as and he slew , , . also (divers) 

of the primes of Israel, 2 Ch 21^ ; “"^SD Lv 42 ; i K 18® ; *ian d*^p some of the 
blood of the bullock, Ex 29^2^ my heart doth not reproach me ’'p'pi for any, 

L e. for one, of my days ; 38^2 '?j’»p^p one of thy days, i. e. ever in thy life (this 
explanation is confirmed by i K*i® ; cf. also i S 14^®, 252®). In this way also, 
the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) idiom is to be explained, 
by^which fp before fin^ is equivalent to uUus ; e. g. Lv 42 and shall do 

n|np nn^D any one of these things*, 5!®, Bt Ez iS^® ; so before a nomen 
7mitatis (see § 122 #), i S 14^® (2 S 14I1, i K i®2) Diyl^p 7%ot one hair of Ms 

head, — "jp is used in the sense of the Arabic mm el-heydn or explicative min,, 
(often to be simply translated by namely), e.g. in Gn 722 of all thatioas, i.e. so far 
as it 7oas, probably also Gn 62 (-whomsoever iMy chose). 

3 On the use of [p to express the comparative, which likewise depends on 
the idea of distoce below, § 133 a ,* on fp as expressing the 
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(2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the nse of after Z 


such ideas as to take away from, to beicare, to he afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide 
oneself from (cf. KaXvTTToo arro, ciistodire ah), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is 35^^. On the idea of starting from anything depends 
finally the very frequent causative use of on account of in consequence of (cf. 
car that comes from, , . .), prae, e. g. for multitude, 1 K 8®, 

(^) The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon dCt 

(Im) ^ and over (vnep, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of ideas 

of commanding, commissioning &c., inasmuch as the command, 

obligation, &c., is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the 
case of to lie, rest, lean, rely, press upon something; cf. also, for the last, such 

examples as Is Jb 7^0^ 23^^ and especially 2 S 18^^ ‘'Sp'! prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of after ideas bb 

of covering, protecting, guarding combinations “^y DH"! 

to have compassion upon . . “Jjy “by bpH to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective lending over something. Of. also “!?y 
Ju to fight for some one, i. e. in his defence, 

(3) Moreover “by is used after verbs of standing and going, to express CC 
a towering over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the 
original local idea has altogether fallen into the background, and which are 
therefore to be rendered in English by means of other prepositions (hy, loith, 

before, near), e. g. Gn 41^, &c., Pharaoh . . . stood *lk^n“by by the Nile (above the 
water level ; cf. 1^^), and so especially “by '^'QV pregnant sense to stand 

serving before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zc 4^^ (cf. 


Is 6^, where b by^^? is used for “by) ; “by to present oneself by command 

before some one, Jb 1®, &;c, Cf, also T)"by, ‘''l''“by (Jb 1^^) near, at {on) the side 
of some one or something. - ... - 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to dd 
something, at something) there arise finally all the various constructions 

with “by iu the sense of towards, against. The original idea (which in many 
of these constructions has become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the 
view that the assailant endeavours to take up his position over the person 
attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to overpower him ; cf. especially 

ap to rise up over, i.e. against somQ one, then with a transference of 


distance of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e. g. f 73^0 pjpnD 
after awaking (cf. apiarovfab itinere), or after the lapse of, , . , e. g. Gn 38^^, 
Ho 6^, and very frequently from the end of i. e. after the lapse of ... , see the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of fD to represent resting beside anything, like the 
Latin prope abesse ab . . . . 

1 Cf. Budie, Pie hebr, Prdpos. *Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

2 Since the placing iipon anything is an addition to it, “by also implies 

in addition to something, cf. Gn 28® (31®®) ; 3^^^ 32^^ (probably a proverbial 
saying = and children); Bt 22®. Also by notwithstanding is no doubt 

properly in addition to, e. g. Jb 10^ although thou knowest, prop, in addition to thy 
knowing . — From the original meaning is also derived that of on account of 
(prop, upon the ground of ) and in agreement with, according to, since the pattern is 
regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 
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thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, "hv toJigM against . . . , 

n3n to encamp against . . . , "^5? to he gathered together^ to assemble against 

(Mi 4^^ ; cf. ^ 2^), &c. ; even after verbs which express a mental action, e. g. 
“^y ny^ to imagine evil against any one, &c. 


00 4. Sometimes a preposition appears to be under tlie immediate 

government of a verb, wliich, by its meaning, excludes siicb a union. 
In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in 
sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 


.# 


gg 


Yarious examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in x and y under "[D ; for ”[p cf. also ^22^2 *' 5 n'’ 5 y thou 

hast answered and saved me from the horyxs of the wild oxen (in Is which 
Belitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul from the pit, read 
with the LXX) ; Gn 2523, 2 S iS^®, Jb 28^2 ; cf. also -t? Hit ^ 75 ^^ to go 
a xohoring from any one i. e. to he unfaithful to him ; “fD y^H 1822 = ^0 depart 
uncJcedlyfrom God ; “(D ip 28^ to he silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 
cf. Jb I5'^3 so with ^yD Jb 3 o^^* 30 ]. 

Pregnant constructions with : NUI424 equivalent to 

and he made full to walk i. e. walked fully after me) in i S 13'^ read with 
the LXX they iremhled, i.e. toexit tremblmg aivay from him ; with 

"*^ 3 ^ Gn 43^^ rnpn to turn in astoxiishnent to some one (cf. Is 13®) ; 

Is 11^3, &c., to turn inquiringly to some one ; silence 

to some one ; ‘IlH Gn 422® to turn tremhling to some one (cf. ‘1‘in h 

come tremhlmg to' meet, i S 212 [also with mP and other verbs, 

lu 14'^, ; see Lexicon]) ; cf. further Jer 41'^, xp f, 2 Oh 32^ *, with 2 

\p 5513 he hath redeemed and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like f iiS^ ; with 
ip 74"^ they hare profaned and cast . . . even to the ground ; cf. 89^®. 


Jlh 5. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is 
sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member ; ^ e. g. ? Is 40^^, 48^** he shall jperform his jpleasure 5 ^ 5 ?? on 
Babylon, and his arm shall be (for on the Ghaldaeans ; 

Jb 15%* b Is 28®, 42"^ (but irrobably has fallen out after another ^)5 
Ez 39“*, Jb 34*** (perhaps also Gn 45®; bpD may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 117 n) ; Is 48®; "t? 
Is 58***, x/r 141^ (unless is to he read) ; Is 15® ; Is 61^. 

U 6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e. g. in vain, Ez 6*** ; after 

■this; 1 5 ? (Ec 8***, Est 4*®) then, on this condition; | 5 ^ and 
therefore ; hitherto. 


^ Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel 
member ; see § 152 
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§ 120. Yerbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. 
Co-ordination of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 

1 . When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary a 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without ^), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; c£ d and g below, and § 114 note 2. 

(a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the h 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 1 14 c, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see §113 d. — The complement in the form of a participle (as in Oreek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33^ form, 

§ 67 tj) v)lim thou, hast ceased as a spoiler, i. e. to spoil ; ler 22®° 

he shall never prosper, sitting, i. e. so as to sit, &c. ; Ion what meanest thou, 

sleeping ? i. e. that thou sleepest ; ^ by a verbal adjective, i S 3^ now his eijes 

jTlinD had legun heing dim, i.e. to wax dim (unless we read 

cf. § 114 m); by a substantive, Gn 920 and Noah began to be an husbandman 

(omitting the article before nD'lX). 

(&) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the C 
imperfect 2 (in English usually rendered hjio, in order to or that) are — (i) with 

both verbs in the same person : after the perfect, Is 42^1 ^'**=152 ♦ ♦ ♦ njn^ 
it pleased the Lord .to magnify, &c. ; Jb 3028, ^ 2 ^ L know not 

to give flattering titles ; after a perfect consecutive, i S 20*^2 ('^}xere for we 
should read with the LXX ; after an impeifeet, 102^^, Jb 19^, 

24!^; after an imperf. consec., Jb 16®; after a participle. Is 5^1®. — (2) with 
a difference in the persons : after a perfect, Lv 9*?- this is the thing 
^*^25 which the Lord commanded (that) ye should do ; a negative imperfect 
follows in La ; after the imperfect, Is 47^ (^) ih ’’3 

/or thou Shalt no more continue (that) they call thee, i.e. thou shalt no 
longer be called, &;c. ; Ho i® ‘liy I will no longer continue (and) 

have mercy, i.e. I will no more have mercy; Is 52^, Pr 2325. — Nu 22® peradventure 
I shall. prevail (that) %oe may smite them, and (that) I may drive them out of the land 

(5?5^K may, however, be a scribal error for ^ 3 ^ 3 , due to the preceding 
and in that case the example would belong to Xo. i) ; after a participle, 


1 In j Sip 1 S 16^®, which appears to be a ease of this kind, two different 

readings are combined, and the simple fa 3 D. 

2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arafiic and in Syriac (cf. e. g. 

the Pesliitta, Luke iS ^®) ; as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Of. moreover, the Latin ms/acmw? Terence ; 
volo hoc oratori contingat, CicQxo, Brut. 84; and our I would it were; I thought lie 
would go. . , , - ; 

C C 


COWLET 
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2 S 2ii — A perfect is possibly subordinated in La but the explanation 
of as a relative clause is preferable, 

d 2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in a-c), tlie 
co-ordination of tbe complementary verbal idea in the finite verb (cf. 
above, c) frequently occurs, either — 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre- 
sponding to the first (but see below, e) by means of ] (1 , J).^ As a rule, 
here also (see above, a) the principal idea is introduced only by the 
second verb, while the first (especially contains the 

definition of the manner of the action, e. g. Gn 2 6^® "I’Sinsi and he 
returned and digged^ i. e. he digged again ; 2 K ; in the perfect 
consecutive. Is 6^^ ; with , e. g. Gn 25^ and Abraham added and 
took a wife, i. e. again took a wife ; Gn 38^ and frequently; with 
in the jussive, Jb6®; in the imperative (cf. § no A), Ju 19^ 

he content, 1 pray thee, and tarry all night (cf. the English he ivas 
persuaded and remained, for to remain); 28'/^°; with Bnp Gn 
&:c. ; with llpH Ct 2^. 

B Eem. i. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, 
other combinations sometimes occur, viz, imperfect and perfect consecutive 

(of. I 112 <J), e.g. Dt 31I2 they Pljn^'nS may learn, ami fear the 

Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord ; Is Ho 2^^, Est 8®, Dn 92®^ ; perfect and imperfect, 
Jb 23® (0 that I knew how I might find him') ; perfect and imperfect consecutive, 
Jos 7b Ec ; jussive and imperative, Jb 17I® ; cf., finally, Gn 47® 

and if thou knowest and there are among them, &c., i.e. that there are 
among them. 

j 2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 
complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in 
the form of an historical statement, e. g. Gn 42^'"^ then Joseph commanded and 
they filed ® (prop, that they should fill, and they filled . . , ; cf. the full form of 

expression in Gn 50^) ; a further command is then added by means of b and 
the infinitive ; Ex 36® ; another instance of the same kind is Gn 30^'^ I have 
divined and the Lord hath "blessed me, &c., i, e. that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake. 

g if) With the second verb (which, according to tbe above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula ^ in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110 h) the imperatives typ ‘’PV, 

^ Cf. the English colloquial expression I will try and^do it 
^ 2 Of a different kind are the eases in which SJp'’ with a negative is 
co-ordinated with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action ; 
cf.iN'u 11^3 they prophesied and added not, sc, to prophesy, i.e, but they did so no 
more ; Dt 5^®, Jb 27^® (reading 

® Cf. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram,, § 102. 

* To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally 
important and independent verbs are used together without the copula in 
vigorous poetic imagery^ e.g. Ex 15®, Jb 29®, te 
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&c.) and &o.) are exceedingly common •with the sense of 

interjections, before verbs wliicb express a movement or other action, 
e. g. arise, walk, Gn 13*^, 19^^ 27^^; in the plural, Gn 

Ex 19^^^ 'IV-jb go^ get thee down] i S 3®; with a following cohortative, 

I B 9^® come, let us go] Gn 31'^'^ and frequently. — Also with 

(a periphrasis for again) in the perfect, Zc 8'^ ; in the imperfect, 

M 7^^ 7^‘\ 59^ 71^^; in the jussive, Jb 10^®; in the cohortative, 

Gn 30^^; in the imperative, Jos 5^, 183^ lie down again] (some- 
times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Dt i®, 

Ho 5^^; in the imperative, Jb 6^®; ^'^'Y}=.much, i S 2® 

do not multiply and talk, i. e. talk not so much arrogancy ; in the 
imperative, 51"^; ^nn, Dt 2^*^ begin, 2wssess', La 4^** 

without mens being able to touch, See,; quickly, in the 

perfect, 106^^ ; in the imperative, Gn 19^^, Ju 9^®, Est 6^®, — Other 
examples are : Ho 9® P''^^.iJ= deeply, radically ; Zp 3^ U'' 3 \^T}z=: early 
(even in the participle, Ho 13^); Is 29^^ h^f-==^low, cf, Jer 13^®; 
Jos 3^® ■= wholly ] ^112^ plentifully. 

Bern. This co-orcli nation witliout the copula belongs (as being more Jl 
vigorous and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e. g. 

Is 52^, Ho 1®, 9® with Gn 25b &c.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting 
even in prose ; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of 

D’lp and 1]^n On 30®!, Dt 1®, 2^^ Tos 3I®, i S 3®) cf. also Neh 32®, i Oh 132. For 
special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first; 
thus Is 53^^ he shall see, he shall he satisfied (sc. with the sight), for 

the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the sight ; Jer 4® 
cry, fill, i. e. cry with a full (loud) voice, 

§ 121. Construction of Passive Verbs. 

Blake, ^The internal passive in Semitic,* JAOS. xxii, 

1. Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the d 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of some other nearer 
definition; cf. § 117 a, p, u) may in the passive, according to our 
mode of expression, be construed personally, the object of the active 
sentence now becoming the subject, e.g, Gn 35^^ and 

Machel died, and was buried, Sic. The passive, however, is also 
used impersonally (in the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 21®^*, 

Is 16^®, Ez 16^“^ (with a dative added, 2 S 17^®, Is 53®, La 5®), or, more 
frequently, with the object of the active construction still subordinated 
in the accusative,' e. g. Gn 2*7^'' 1 '^ nijaiii njj) and there were 

told (i. e. one told) io Bebekah the words of Esau ] 2821^^, i K i8^b 

1 When this is not recognizable either by the noia accusativi, or by its 
disagreement with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it 

0 C 2 
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b other examples are: after Niph., On 4I* Tl'V'nK micl unto 

^7iocli ims Urn Irad (cf. Nu 26^0, and after an infinitive, On *21^) ; Gn 17®, 21S 
(after an infinitive) ; 292? (unless is ist plur. coliortative) ; Ex 212s, 

2528 Lv 6 ^ 3 , Nil 71® (after an infinitive) 26®® (cf. verse 53) ; Dt 20® (where, 
however, for DB) the Hiph. DD] should he read, according to i^s) ; Jos 7^®? 
Is 16^®; with the object preceding, Ex Lv 2®, 19^®, Hu 162®, Dan 92^.^ — 
Also after Pu'al, Jer 502®; Ufore Pu'ai, Is 14^ (^ 5 ?^^ equivalent to the internal 
object nibl? -wMc7j they have caused to he served by thee) ; Jb 22® ; according to 
the Masoretic text also Gn 4622, where, however, the Samaritan and LXX 
read m/'’ for 1 ^'’ ; the Samaritan in Gn 352® and 46^ also reads Tlb ^ , and 

this (or l^**) should certainly be read instead of in 2 S 2122. —After Hopli., 
Ex 10% 2f] Lv lo^®, i 627 , Hu 32®, I K 221, Pr 16®®, 'jh 30^® ; after the infinitive 
Hopb., Gn 4020, Ez 2f; before Hoph., Is 17^ 212, Ho 10®, Zc 13® ; after 
the infinitive Hothpa'el, Lv 13®®^* 

C 2 . Verbs wMcli in the active take two accusatives (§117 I'etain 
in the passive construction at least one accusative, namely that of the 
second or remoter object, whilst the nearer object now becomes 
the subject. Thus, corresponding to tohieh I will show thee 

(Gn 12^) the passive is n§*iD (Ex 2 5 ‘^^) which thou hast been 

showuj i. e. which has been shown to thee ; cf. Ex 26®® (but in Lv 
with an accusative of the person); Jb f. In yjr 22^^ 
depends on an assumed transitive governing two accusatives 

{= tongue is made to cleave to my jaws)] also in Is 
ye shall he devoured with the sword, ^“50 accus. instrumenti, 

but most probably an accusative of the object retained from the active 
construction.- 

d Pern. I. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are— (a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (§ 117CC), ^80^1, the mountains were 

covered with the shadow of it (the vine) ; Pr 192®. So also some of the examples 
in § ii6fe of passive participles of these verbs, Ju iS^b i S 2^®, 17®, i K 22^®, 


naturally cannot be determined whether the construction is really imper- 
sonal. The construction itself can only be explained by supposing that while 
using the passive form the speaker at the same time thinks of some author 
or authors of the action in question, just as on the theory of the Arab 
grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This accounts for 
the possibility (cf. § 144 g) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive, 

1 In 2 K 18®® friSj is to be read or is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is 36^®. 

2 In the active, the sentence would be I %mll cause the sword to devour you ; 
by the rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sioord 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (aec,). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic 
idiom, to cause one to demur the sword (remoter object), i. e. to give him over to it. 

It would then be simplest to read , 
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Ez 92-3 j 1 with the accusative preceding, Neh — (Jb) with verha copiae and 
inopiae, Ex 1'^, Is 38^® (equivalent to I must forego the residue of^my 2/ears); 

Is 40^0 — (c) an accusative of the result (§ 117^) with the passive, Is 6^^, 

Zc 14^, Jb 28^ ; with the accusative preceding. Is 24^2^ Mi 3^2 ^jer 26^^), Jb 15'^, 

2 2^®. 2 Also in Ez 40^'^ and 4623, accusative preceding ''WV (i^i 41^^ follow" 
ing it) can only be taken as the accusative of the result ; some general idea, 
such as that of place^ is to be understood as the subject of (d) an 

accusative of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ ii'j U)} 

Gn 17II, 142^, Ju 1’ (accusative before part, pass.); 2 S 15^2 (accusative with 
suffix after tlie part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of 0 

a verhiim implendi in Nu 1421 ; instead, however, of the Niph. the Qal 

(which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in ip 72^2, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 

3 . The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to jf 
the passive by ^ (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), 

e. g. Gn 25^^ nin^ the Lord let himself he inireated hy him] ef. 

Lv 26^®, ^ 73^® and the Messing blessed he lie of the Lord 

Eu 2^; cf. Gni4^®, Jn 17^^, iS 15^^; also in the plural, 1823^^ 

(2 S 2®, yjr 115 ^^). — Before the verb, Pr 14^ and frequently; less com- 
monly by “ji? (called “fp of origin =comz 72 ^ from)^ e. g. Gn 9^^ ; before 
the verb, ^lr 37^^, Jb 24^* by S ifnstrumenti) [rarely, Konig § 106], 

Gn 9® (22 hy man) ; Nu 36^, Is 14® ^ [but %=.whereioith it was worked 
(§ $2 e) with thee] cf. Dt 21^, Konig § 106; and see | in the 
Lexicon], Ho 14^, always to introduce a personal agent. — On the con- 
nexion of the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. § 1 16 Z. 

II. Syntax of the Houn. 

§ 122 . Indication of the Gender of the Noun* 

Cf. E. Schwabe, Pie Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl, Hebt\, Jeiia, 1894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecbt, ^ Das Geschleeht der 
liebr. HauptwOrter,’ in ZAW. 1895, p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Eosenberg, ' 
^Zum Geschleeht der hebr. HauptwOrter,’ in ZAW, 3905, p. 325 ff. (supple- 
menting Albrecht’s work by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the 
Mishna) ; and his ‘Notizen aus der tannaitischen Literatur. . ZAW, 1908, 

P- 

1. According to § 80 a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 

^ Analogous to D'’'^5n who was clothed in, linen, Ez 9®, would be 

njn 2 Ch 31I® ; but we must certainly read there with the 

LXX. — Still less can ^ 87® be so explained, being not an accusative, 

but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, i K 14® may be 
explained with Ewald in the mnse of being charged with something, so that, 
like it may be construed with an accusative. 

2 In reality Ex i62®-26 (i^ became putrid) is equivalent to a passive {it was 
changed), to which is added as an accusative of the result. 
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latter a special feminine ending is generally used {§ 80 b and § 87 ^) 
bo til in the singular and plural (see, However, § 87 its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles ; cf. § 87 r. The employ- 
ment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them 
the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished from the 
masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. brother, 
sister) a young man, a young woman, maid) 

iuvencus, nna iumnca ; bjj? vitulus, vitula. On the other hand, 

the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole 
classes of ideas (see below, p, &c.), which the Hebrew regards as 
feminine. The language, however, is not obliged to use the feminine 
ending either for the purpose of distinguishing the sex of animate 
objects (see 6), or as an indication of the i^figuraiwe) gender of in- 
animate things which are regarded as feminine (see h), 

1 ) 2. The distinction of sex may be eifected even without the feminine 

ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
masculine and feminine ; ( 5 ) by the different construction (either as 
masculine or feminine) of the same word {communia). But the dis- 
tinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one particular 

gender, either masculine or feminine 

C Examples of (ci) are : father, m mother; ram, eiue; he-goat, 

; liDH he-ass, sJie-ass; lion, lioness. Sometimes 

with the feminine ending as well, e.g. nny male slave, man-servant or 
nna^ female slave, maid ; Irklegroom, n^3 bride. 

d (^)’ Blur. db^Da construed as masculine, Gn 24®^; as 

feminine, Gn 52 ^® ; collect, oxen, Ex 21®^, construed as masculine, but in 
Gn Jb as feminine. In Jer 2^4 the construction of nni wiki ass, 

flanges diiectly from the masculine ^intended as epicene) to the feminine 
Of. the Greek b, rraTr b, 17 ^ovs. ^ 

0 Of i^e) : analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; cf. d Kvms b yekidchv 
and the German der Lowe, der Adler, &c., but die Jiatze, die Taube', &c. Simi- 
larly in Hebrew, e.g. ox 144!^ even referring to cows when pregnant), 
21 bear, Ho 13® (a hear that is bereaved of her whelps; Qt, however, 

2 Iv 2^% Is ^volf, dog, all masculine; hut hare, dove, 

nTpn stork, bee, ant, &;c., feminine. 

Rem. I. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or 
might easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene ; such are, diDH ass 
2 S i(/^ for tin« ; hart, ip 42^ for In Gn 23®^* HD « dead body, refers 

more especially to the body of a woman ; pDS^ a master loorkman, in Pr 8®® 
refers to wisdom feminine, cf. Plin. 2, i mtura omnium artifex ; and our 
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use of friend, teacher, sm'mnt, neighbour, either as masculixie or feminine; in 
German, Gemahl ^ spouse, also for fern. Gemahlin, &c.), 

2. Of words denoting persons "lyj irafy, according to the formerly common ^ 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 w). 
The use of the plural in Jb and Eu 2^^ in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar 
cases (cf. e.g. Gn and DnriH 32^) the masculine as prior gfewder includes 
the feminine.2 

TI 10 following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feminine,^ 1l 
although the substantives which express them are mostly without the 
feminine ending : ^ 

{a) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers^ and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. Assyria, £31.^ 

Idumaea, 1’^ Tyre ; cf. also such expressions as ^9? daughter 

of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. On the other hand appellatives 
which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place-names, 
e.g. Am 5 ® &o. 

Eem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded i 
as feminine, ai-e frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, 
like national names in other languages, be construed as masculine (the 
national name almost always being used also as the personal name of the 
supposed ancestor of the people); thus masc. Is 3®, &c., Judaei; but 


^ So in early Arabic, ba'l (lord) and saw/ (conjux) are used both for maniiis 
and uxor ; 'arils for bridegroom and bride ; the later language, however, distin- 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the 
ending a {at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted 
in such participles as lidmil, bdtin (gravida), and the like, which from the 
nature of the case can only be used of females. Thus also at least in 
Nu 11^2 49^®?), probably means nurse (for 2 S &:c.), not nursing-^ 

father, 

2 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual 
(e.g. ehabawdni, the tWo fathers, i. e. parentes) taghlih or the making (the 
masculine) prevail (over the feminine), — Cf. M. Gimnert, Die Begriffs-Frapon- 
deranz und die Duale apotiori im Altarab,, Vienna, 1886. 

3 The masculine gender is attributed * by the Hebrews and the Semites 
generally to whatever is dangerous, savage, coui'ageous, respected, great, 
strong, powerful . , . ; the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, 
sustaining, nourishing, gentle,, weak, . . . subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, AAW. i 8 g 6 , 
p. I20f.). 

4 When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as 

a bow (stem ^'p), time the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 
masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the f) of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

® Of. a city and a mother (d^) in Israel, 2 S 20^®. In the same way d§ (like 
yriryp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, yrirpowoKis, The same 
figure is used in such expressions as so?^s of Zion, Jp 149^ ; sons of Babylon, 
Ez 23^2, &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its daughters, e. g. 
Jos &;c.-"-The comparison of Jei'usalem to a woman is especially 

frequent in allegorical descriptions, e. g. Ez. La ib 
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Is 7®, fern., Judaea masc., Idumaei, Nu2o20 ; fern., Idumaea, Jer 

Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of 
thought (just as we say Turkey concludes peace) these names are construed as 
feminine, even when they denote not the country but the inhabitants : so 
La 18; cf. Gn4i8, Ex lo^, 1283, ^ S 1721, 2 S 8^, 248, Is 72, 21^, 42^1^ 

Jer 50^8, Jb Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see k, note 5) as female beings, e. g. Is 50^, 54^ 
and the use of the expressions flB 47^ P? US &c. (see above) as 
collective poetical personifications of the people. 

k (f) Appellative nouns, which denote a eirmmscrihed sjpace, such as 
n? ecirth, land, 1 ^ 5 ^ world, the abode of the dead, cirele (of 
the Jordan valley), a town, a well, the north, the south. 

I In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e. g. HlK 
and a way (usually feminine ; the masculine gender only begins to pre- 
dominate with Ezekiel ; cL Albrecht, 1. c., 1896, p. 55), ('«a) valley, garden 

(fern. On 2^®, unless &c., is to be read), P(^lace, temple, court, 

D*!! vineyard, door,'^ &c. ; also DipDi?/ac«, at least in Gn (referring to 
Sodom), Jb 208 and 2 S 1 7^2 pythibh, is construed as feminine. The mountains 
and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without exception 
masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 f.). 

VI (<5) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and r^rts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

ft Thus sieord, nnj tent-peg, ^3 bucket, DiS cup, i)y3 shoe, bed, &e. ; in 
other cases, as pig chest, ark (with the article plfc^H), oven, the gender is 

variable. ^ (< Instruments for binding or holding,^ girdles and the like, as 
constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ Albrecht, l.c., p. 89.)~-Also 
Ip ear (and in general, members occurring in pairs, Albrecht, 1. c., p. 73 f.), 
finger (and so probably |n3 thumb, great toe), and «1| hand, right 
hand, ^33’1/oof, t]13 •J'V 9|n!Zl s/iot«?c?er, cheek, belly, ^y^ wing, 
1*35 ^ (masc. Is I7®,&c.), tongue (masc. 

^ 22I8 Pr 2628, &c.), py eye (masc. Zc 3», &c.), p)^ thigh (masc. Ex 2927).2 

0 {(i) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 

being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally .predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 ff.) ; thus feminine 
are sun (but often also masc., yjr ig\ 104^^); (Ethiopic ’esdt) 

^ 8a?wi? is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 
in a camp, 

2 nose, 1'»a sinew, 3JT tail, y\n palate, in| liver, 37, 13^ heart, 
bowels, m'Q forehead, liy skin, ?]iy hack oftheneck, HB IKJ? neck, head, 

D3^ shoulder, also DHI womb, except in Jer 20^^, are invariably construed as 
masculine. — toe is common. 
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fire (rarely ^W2a5c.) ; 1^3*3 brightness^ J5§ a stone, as a rule also D^l ivind, 
sfirit ; breath, soul ; also *116^ light in Jer 13^®, Jb 36^^, and others. 

4. The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as_p 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu- 
line persons (see r and s) : 

(a) Abstracts^ (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same q 
stem, as vengeance, as well as help, as well as 1t§), e. g. 

firmness, faithfulness, strength, greatness, nsbii fullness, 

domimon, &c. Similarly, the feminine (sing, and plur.) of adjectives and 
participles is used substantivally in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter, 
e. g. stedfasiness, goodness, evil, Gn 50^°, a light thing 

(i.e. a trifling thing), Jerb^^j so especially in the plural, e. g. great 

things, ip 12^; HiD'inSn the ruined places, Ez 36^®, along with that which 

was desolate, flillb kindnesses, 2 K 25^8, ninbS uprightness, honesty, Is 26^°, 
amoena, ^ 16^1 (but in verse 6 in the same sense wonderful 

things. Ex 34^0 and frequently, hard things, roughly, Gn 42'^-so (but cf. also 
vain things, Pr I2^b 28^^). Cf. moreover, the very frequent use of D^*T, 
Nbl (as well as nt and K^H), Ju 14^, xp &c., in the sense of hoc, illud (also 
n|n equivalent to ilia, Is 51^®) : also the use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is 7“^ n^’^nn a sUall not stand, neither shall it come to pass ; Ju 14^^, 

Jer 10'^ j so too the suffixes Gn 15®, Ex lo^h ^b 38^®, referring back to a whole 
statement.2 

(&) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract T 
ideas treated above, under q, and specially noticed here only on account of 
their peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we liave ribnp 
Ee &c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or 
speaks in a religious assembly, hence LXX ImKrioiaarris, i. e. concionator, preacher 5 
the proper names ITjIb Ezr 2®®, Neh and HiJb Ezr 2^^, Xeh f^, and the 
foreign word nriB viceroy ; in the plural HIJS prop, cognomina, then like-named, 
colleagues ; Diy'lQ princes (if this be the true meaning).^ All these words, in 
accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 72”^ instead 
of 'p rnipJJ the words should rather be divided as 'pn ; cf. 12®). 

^ Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.c., 1896, 
p. 1 1 1 ff. 

2 'W'hile in all these instances it is simplest to speak oi ihQ feminine in 
Hebrew as being used for the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is 
commonly employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that 
since the language is wholly wanting in neuters, the Semitic mind regarded 
tlie above-mentioned forms primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Ai-ab 
commentators are accustomed to explain the feminines of adjectives and 
participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &c.) by supplying a feminine 
substantive. 

® This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Aramaic ; cf. e. g. in Arabic ^alifa (fern, from halif, following after, 
taking the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of 
Muhammad), and {great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous 

to this is the hsUm. magisiratus, magistracy, iov magistrate, and our his Majesty, 
Excellency, Highness, &c. 
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S Abstract ideas include also — 

(c) GoUectives in the fern, form,^ generally fern, participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons^ e. g. HHlk 
(fern, of travelling^ prop, ihe^ travelling (company), i. e. travelling persons 
(a caravan) ; (fern, of nVil one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
freqiuently used of those who had returned home again) ; (that which 

inhabits) i.e. the population^ Is 12®, Mi (prop, that which is hostile) 

the enemy, Mi 7®-!° (cf. Mi 4® the halting, cast off, driven aioay, i. e. those who halt, 
&c.) ; (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are not persons, 
cf. n^n (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, heasts ; a shoal offish, Gn 
(but in Jon 2^ ^ nomen unitatis, cf. t, for 2*^1 a fish, which in verses i and ii 

is used as the nomen unitatis), Cf., moreover, lody, Is 26^®, &c. 

(construed as masculine), for a heap of dead bodies, — On the collective poetic 
personification of a nation, by means of 313 daughter, in n3, 
(equivalent to ’'jg) my countrymen, see above, i, 
t (d) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in 
Arabic) as a nomen unitatis, i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which 
is denoted by the masculine form ; cf. a fleet (i K 9®®), a single ship 

(Jon 1®^*) ; hunting, game, Gn 2)^ EHh. (Tj'i Q^re) a piece of venison] 

/iaiV (coll.), rrip*^ a single hair (Ju 20^®; in the plural, \p 40^®, 69®) ; 
a poem, frequently collective, single song] so pi'ohably also a fig 

(the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic) ; Uly (also 

; njgb a brick (Arab, libina, but liUn collective), &c. 

tt (e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things 
expressed \>j the corresponding masculine form ; cf. Tj'lJ side (of the body), 

thigh, nDl) or rt3T back part, border (of a country, house, &e.) j n^D forehead, 
greaves. On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, 

and the feminine for artificial objects, see § 87 0, 
t) Eem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety j e. g. Is 3^ staff, 

i.e, every kind of support (unless we omit verse as a gloss and take staff 
staff-hearer, official] the list of officials begins in verse 2) ; cf. Is 16®, Pr 8^®. 
Por similar groupings in the case of persons, see Is 43®, 49^2^ 60^ (sons and 
daughters) ; 49^®, Ec 2®. 

§ 123. The RefjTesentation of Tlwal Ideas hy Means of 
Collectives, and hy the Repetition of Words* 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87 a-i, tlie language em- 
ploys other means to express a plurality of living beings or things : 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, wdiile 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
{fiomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122 t). 


1 Cf. in Greek 17 ittwos, the cavalry (as well as to Irrmfcov), ^ icdjjLrjXos, Hdt. 
I, 80, &c., the camel corps. 
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Thus IpS oxe?^^ (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex 
five head of cattle)^ but an ox ; small cattle^ i.e, sheep and goats {priXa), 
cf. Jb seven thousand sheep \ but Hb a single head of small 

cattle (a sheep or a goat). Other more or less common collectives are : t‘’T 
(prop, that which prowls or roams) wild heastSj (perhaps prop, tripping) 
a number of little children ; green herb., he. young plants, green, 1. 0. 

vegetation in general ; 9 |iy birds, fowl ; I5I chariots or cavalcade, n?|)’l worms, 

- ^ V <' 

creeping things (of small creatures), swarming things. 

■ (h) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unztatis ; thus, (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines) ; a man (vir) and mm(viri) ; woman and 
women (Ju2i^®j 1S21®); a locust, but usually a swarm of 

locusts; soul and souls (persons); staff and staves (Gn 30*^*') ; 

a bird of and birds of f)rey ; a leaf and foliage ; ^'^5? 
a fflant and ffants, herbs ; YV. at tree and trees (as it were foliage) ; 
fruit and fruits ; 0'’?^ a shrub and shrubs ; in isolated instances also 
nouns like man-servant, nHD^ maidservant, “iton ass, ox (cf. 
Gn 32®). — On the singular (especially of gentilic names) with the 
article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, cf. e. g. \lr 1 2^ 
Pr to include all individuals of the same species, cf. 

§ 126 On the special meaning of the plurals formed from certain 
collectives, see § 124 1 . 

(e) The feminine ending ; see § 122 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of C 
words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The 
following cases are more particularly to be noticed : 

I. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of everg, all, 
as Di** Di'’ Gn 39^®, &c., day by day, every day; year by yeai', Dt 14^2. 

every man. Ex 36^ ; with 3 before each, as Ex 16^^ every 

morning (and similarly before a group of words, Lv 24^), for which the 
distributive b is also used, IplSb ‘Ipsb i Ch 92^, and with one j^lural Dnpsb 
fi 73^^, Jb 7^® parallel with every moment. Somewhat different 

are the instances with S before the second word only, e.g. Dta day by 
day, I 011 1222 j njTO year by year, Bt 1520, i S (but in verse 3 
nD'’p^ C]''tpjp), dySB dySB Nu 24^, Ju 16^®, 20®'*^*, i S 3^^ as at other times. Also 
with the two words united by means of wdw copulative, ^ 87®, or 

Est I®; dni “in all generations, Bt 32"^ ; Dn Di** Est 3^; cf. Est8®, 

^ The plural form from “ipH is found only in very late Hebrew, 

IS'eh lo®'^ (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &e., even 
our sheep, is also to be read ; Baer, however, has and 2 Gh 4®. In 

Am 6^2 read, with Hitzig, . 
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Ezr 10^^ I Ch 26^® and often (cf. Cbeyne, Bm'^pton Leciuresj 1889, p. 479, 
according to whom the use of the 1 copulative with the second word is 
especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later 
language j Driver, Iw^rod.®, p. 538, No. 35) ; sometimes (but with the exception 
of tp 45^® only in very late passages) with a pleonastic preceding, ^ 145^^, 
Est 92®, 2 Ch ui2, &c. 

(J 2. Eepetition of words in an expressly distrihufive sensed (which may to 
some extent be noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one eachj &c., 
e. g. Nu forty days Di** Di^ counting for every day a year ; cf. Ez 24®, 

Ex 28^^ (three words repeated) ; also with the addition of apart^ 
"llj? "17.5? 3 2^"^ ; of. Zc 12^2^ Most frequently with 

the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purpose, cf, § 134 $), and with the words not only in groups of two 
(Lv 24®, Nu 13®, 31*) or three (Nu 7^^, 17^^)? but even of six (Ex 26®) or seven 
(Ex 25®®, 26^®*®^-®®) ; in Ex 25®® five words even three times repeated.® 

0 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality ; e.g, 

2 K 25^® which were of gold y gold, of silver, silver, i. e, made of pure gold and pure 
silver j Bt ^17.1 77.7? high way; cf. Nu 3®, 8^® they are 

given, given to him, i.e, given exclusively for his service, for his veiy own. 
Also with a certain lij^perbole in such examples as 2 K 3^® D*’D2 D'‘nS nothing 
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lut trenches ; Gn 14^® IDH ^77^3 all asphalt-pits . — Repetition serves to 

intensify the expression to the highest degree in J u 5®® by reason of the violent 
pransmgs of his strong ones. Ex 8^® (countless heaps), and J 0 4^^ (countless multitudes) ; 
cf. also IDglp DJID Ex 23®® by little and little, very gradually ; cf. § 133 k. 

4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind ; thus Dt 25^® 
(Pr 20^<>) }5^ a weight and a weight, i. e. two kinds of weight (hence the 

addition great and small ) ; ^*12® 2^2 with two kinds of heart, i. e. with a double- 

dealing heart ; cf. the opposite i Ch 1 2®®. 


§ 124. The Various Uses of the PluraUform? 

a 1. The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of tlie plural expresses either («) a combination 
of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension), or 
(5) a more or less intensive focusing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem {abstract flurah, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -‘hood, -ness, -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (6), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 


^ Cf. in the New Testament St. Mark 6®® avpiroma GVjxtrocrta, vpaaial irpaaiai 
(WeizsILcker, Uschweise, beetweise), 

® These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly 
Code in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period 
of the language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ez i6®, 
where the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to tbe 
promise, unless here, as certainly in i®®, it is a mere dittography ; the LXX 
omit the repetition^in both passages. 

® Cl Dietrich, * liber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals/ in the Abkandl. 
mrlwbr. Ormmiatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 ff. 
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multiplicatimi of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
phiralis excellentiae or 2>luraUs maiestatis. 

Examples of (a) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but J) 
especially level surfaces (the swj/ftce-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88 d) heaven (cf. also heights of heaven. Is 33^^*, Jb 16^®; elsewhex'O 

Di*1D) ; Q^p water ; (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for sea ; 

(prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, usually 
face I ihe hack, Ex 26^2^ 3323, &c., nech, nape of the neck'll also 

the place at the head, place at the feet] D*’"!!];!! place on the other side 

(of a river) ; D'’jpP5ip depl/i, n''ipn'ip (also pH^P) distance] D'»n2?'P led, Gn 49^ 
(unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of douUe led, i.e. 
torus), ^ 46^, and 43^ 84^, 1323, dwelling (perhaps also D'’bn^ 

encampment, in passages like i S 4^®). The last four belong, however, to poetic 
style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplification treated 
tinder d-f So perhaps led (fij 63'^, Jb 17^^ . 49“^, \p 132*, &c., in 

the singular) j probably, however, (prop, strata) refers to a number of 
coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Bern. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were C 
formerly explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 17^ ’’5) D'’'13p graves are 

(I’eady) for me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the 
graveyard) is my portion, Jb 2132, 2 Ch 16^^ ; cf. 2 K 2220. 

Of (5) : the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular d 
form {qHulim, qittuUm, &c.), may be divided into two classes. They sum up 
either the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the 
various single acts of which an action is composed. Of. for the first class, 
dn^inB and nin^ina youth, a''5ipt ou age, youth ] ynauenhood, 

Iridal state] condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Pr 1433), 

d'»5ri life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being) ; child’- 

lessness, blindness, perverseness. 

There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry 6 
(sometimes along with the singular), which are evidently intended to 
intensify® the idea of the stem (plural of amplification), as might, 

Is 4026; (as well as ^m) and n (according 

to § 93 I, only in the construct state plural or with suffixes — happiness of j, 
happy ] (complete) prosperity, xp Is 27^^ and HiM)? Is 40^^, 

&c. (keen) understanding ; flilSfJ/ (true) counsel, Dt 322^ ; Jb 37^® and dill'll 

^ Cf. the same use of the plural in crripva, rdvwra, ra rpdxqha, praecordia, 
cervices, fauces ] on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place 
and time in the plur. form, § 103 n, D'*’lSp is not a case in point, in the 
sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages ; elsewhere also 
“12p) I K 21® 2 K 10^, 19^^ (Is 37^^ ; referred to afterwards by the singular 

suffix); Is 39^, Jer 292s, 32I4 p3.eYiQ■^g]y 

2 Cf. A. Ember, ‘The pluralis intensivus in Hebrew,’ AJSL, 1905, p. 195 f£. 
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J S 2^ (tlioroiigli) knoicUdge; DinOS Jb t26and Is 32^3 (full) confidence; 

DWII (abundant) blessing, ip 21"^ ; nilHS (exceptional) strength, Jb4i^ ; r\S\n 
tp 5^® (very) wickedness ; Dn (greatly) beloved ; jn^DH 76^ij &e. 

(fierce) xvrath; Dn 12® (utter) contempt; (real) help, Is 26^8, &c. ; 

Gn 46^ (an important) mszon ; D'''n^''p uprightness; ni! 33 n 311 perversity; 
nidp3 (complete) vengeance, Ju ; D'’ip??n and !D'’3CTd (thick) dcirJcness; 

d'’"}jribp a (close) hiding-place; dH'’?? nobility; Is 28^ /crfwess ; nin^'HX 


f 


(complete) aridity; d^pripD siceetness; d'‘nipnD preciousness; delight; 

and D''^33)Jn pleasure; D‘’pn'l compassion; ^232 rest, refreshment; 

nb^nb Am 3® iumuU. Probably also fl'T’*!) (heartfelt) love, ip 45^ ; 
(extreme) bitterness, Jb 13®® ; niDpp (base) deceit, p 38^® ; (true) righteous- 

ness, Is 33^®, &c. ; ninp^ (the highest) joy, p i6^k On the other hand, niDdH 
loisdom (Pr &;c,) can hardly be Si plural ( = the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but is a singular (see § 86 If 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to 
P. Haupt’s veiy probable suggestion (SBOT. Proverbs, p, 40, line 50, &c.) in 
the great river (of the Nile, generally Is 7^®, 19® (though with the 
predicate in the plural), Ez 30^2^ p 78^^, hut in Is 37^®, Ez 29® the usual explana- 
tion, arms or channels of the Nile, can hardly be avoided ; also in p 242 of 

the ocean, which encircles the earth, 137^ of iliQ great river, i.e. the Euphrates, 
but in Is iS^ '’in?- evidently a numerical plural. — In Pr 16^® D*'pbp 
(acc* to P. Haupts=the grrcaf king) is very doubtful In Ez 19^ the 

second yodh is evidently due to dittography, since follows. 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in D'’ppn 
embalming, D‘»")S 3 atonement, (prop, fdlmg, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, dismissal, retribution, D''n^d engraving (of a seal, 


&c.); D*’dn^ fornication, dp^l^t whoredom, d'*d^p. adultery; d''pnj!l (prop, no doubt, 
warm compassion) consolation, supplication, d'’‘l7? ^b 7^ (restless) tossing 

to and fro, nil’b'B gleaning; perhaps also p 4I 6^, &c., if it means the 

playing on stringed instruments, and d^b^^ Is bribery, unless it be a plural of 
number.^ ' * ~ 

/r Of (c) : the phiralis excellentiae or maiestaiis, as has been remarked above, 
^ is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several 
characteristics 2 belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary sense 
of an intensificalion of the original idea. It is thus closely related to the 
plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in poetry. 


^ Mayer Lambert in EEJ. xxiv. 106 ff., enumerates no less than ninety-five 
words ending in im, which in his opinion are to be regarded as pluralia 
iantimi. 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals Jlinbn plur. virium or 
viriuhm; later grammarians call them plur, excellentiae, magnitudinis; or plur, 
maiestaiicus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (cf. already i Macc. 10^®, i i®i) ; and the plural 
used by God in Gn Is 6® has been incorrectly explained in this way. 

It is, howeveiy either cowmwmcafe (including the attendant angels ; so at all 
events in Is 6®, cf. also Gn 3®®), or according to others, an indication of the 

fullness of power and implied in (see Billmann on Gn i®®) ; hut it 

is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use of the plural as a form, 
uf respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew, 
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So especially Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical 

plural gfO(is, Ex 12^2^ supposition that is to be regarded as 

merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i. e. as originally only a 
numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not 
explain the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely 

rejected the idea of numerical plurality in Dh'iSK (whenever it denotes one 
God), is proved especially by its being almost invariably joined with a 
singular attribute (cf. § 132 /i), e.g. ^ 7^®, &c. Hence DN'iSk may 

have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Latin numen, and our Godhead), and, like other 
abstracts of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god 
(even of the heathen). , 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of belong h 

the plurals the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Ho 12^, Pr 30® (cf. 

Jos 24^®, and the Aram, the Most High, Dm 718.22.25^. 

probably (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of a god, 

used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in i S ipis.ia only one image 
is intended ; in most other places a single image may be intended ^ ; in Ze lo^ 
alone is it most naturally taken as a numerical plural. In Ec db'i’DS 
supremus (of God) is doubtful ; according to others it is a numerical plural^ 
superiores. 

Further, as well as the singular (lordship) lord, e.g. d'’y“TK t 

a cruel lord, Is 19^; the lord of the land, Gn 42^®, cf. Gn 32^®; so 

especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons ^45^^^ 

Pjh^j&c., also (except i S 16^®); but in ist sing, always So 

also (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; 

but in the sense of mariius, always in the singular), e.g. Ex 21^, 

Is &c.® j 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in ti* 
the plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales ex~ 
cellentiae; thus, my Maker, Jb 35^°; Is 54^; ^ 149^,* 

Is 22^^; stretching them out. Is 42®; for all these forms may also be 

explained as singular, according to § 93 Is 3^2 might also be 

regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, Pd'*})? him who lifteth it up, Is 10^® (but read probably id'*))?) ; 

him who sendeth Mm, Pr lo^Sj 22^^ (so Baer, but Ginsburg ^H^), 25^^ (in 
parallelism with 1 '’J*‘ 1 ^). These latter plurals, however (including Pd'ld), 
may probably be more simply explained as indicating an indefinite in- 
dividual, cf. 0 below. — For ‘?['''ldb^ ^121® (textus receptus) and Ec 12^ 

(textus receptus) the singular should be read, with Baer. 

1 Even in Gn 31®^, notwithstanding the plural suffix in Dd*M 1 and , 

since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the 
peculiarities of the E-doeument of the Hexateuch ; cf. Gn 20^s, 35'^, and 

2 On (for d'^X) as a name olGod, cf. § 135 

® Euting, Eeise in Arahien, p. 61, mentions the interesting fact that the 
subjects of the Emir of Hay el commonly speak of their ruler as siyukh, a plur. 
majestatis = ^ 7 ie prea# sMfcA 

^ which in Is 54® is in parallelism with must then be ex- 

plained as merely formed on analogy. 
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I Rem. I. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, cf. fine 

dust, 1DK ashes, linen, lead, inj gold, ?]p5 silver, brass, milk, 

p] ivine, dust, the ground, wood, Plurals are, however, formed from, 
some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, linen garments i D'’£ip 3 silver pieces, Gn 4222-35 j 

(dual) fetters of brass ; ligna {timber for building or sticks for 

burning) ; also in a wider sense, particles of alloy to be separated by 

smelting, Is fragments of earth, Pr cf, Jb 28® IHT dust 

of gold, 

q}l (fi) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition ; thus, wheat in 

grain (threshed wheat), as distinguished from Ht^n wheat (used collectively) 
in the ear ; cf. the same distinction between and npB 3 spelt ; 

and (the singular preserved only in the Mishna) lentils ; d‘'iyp^ and 

barley) also D‘'W 3 linen, (to be inferred from ''rip^p) fiax, 

ft {c) Finally, the distinction between D*?! blood and requires to be 

specially noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as 
an organic unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices 
(collected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in Nu 23^^ of the blood 
gushing from wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the 
result and at the same time of local extension, denotes bloQd> which is shed, 
when it appears as blood-stains (Is 1^®) or as blood-marks (so evidently 
in Is 9*). But since blood-stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood 
shed in murder (although D''CT also denotes the blood which flows at child- 
birth or in circumcision), acquired (even in very early passages) simply 
the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of bloodguiltiness, Ex 22^^*, &c. 

0 In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular ; 

certainly so in Bt 1 7® 9° (cf. Ct 2®) ; 

Ex 21 22 (where evidently only one child is thought of, though certainly 
in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated) ; cf. also Ec 4^® 
{if one of them fall), — So probably also Gn 8^, i S 17^®, Bn 2^, Neh 3®, 6® ; but not 
Gn 192®, since the same document (Gn 13^2^ makes Lot dwell in the cities of the 
Jordan valley; in Gn 21’ denotes the class with which the action is 

concerned. In Ju 12'^ instead of the unusual ‘‘"lyp in the cities of Gilead 
(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) we should most pro- 
bably read, with Moore {SBOT. Judges, p. 52), Hpi’pS i'T’yp in his city, in 
Mizpeh (in) Gilead, t; • •• ; • : • : 

p 2 . When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done — 

(^a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e,g, 
y'lU migktg men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), i Ch 
so also in compounds, e.g. ’’ip 1 S 22 ^, as the plur. of 
Benjamite; but also 

q (5) By using the plural of loth nouns, ^ e.g. ^133 i Ch 7 ^; 

^ Cf, Etoig, lehrgebuude, ii. 438 f., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitivoi. 
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D'’£ 5^3 and in prison houses^ Is 42^^ ; cf. Ex 34^ &c., 

two tables of stone ("but Ex 31^® I3®^ Et Jos 5®, 6 \ 

2 K 14^'^, 25^^, Is 51^, Jer 41^®, Ezr 3®, &c. '?S? the people of the 

country; 2 Ch 26^^; so perhaps sons of God^ f 2 89^ 

(according to others sons of gods) ; or finally even 

(c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum ; ^ e. g. H*’? Ex 6^"^, r 
Kii as plur, of IT’S father's house, family ; ni?33n n®*5 the 

houses of the high places, 2 K (also ^mn 'm 23^®); Dn'»?^y IT’? 
the houses of their idols, i S 31®, Ez 46"^ ; cf. also Ju 7^® the head ofOreh 
and Zeeh, i.e. the heads, <S:c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) %vith a suffix refers S 
back to a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea 
of plurality is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. iD'’B os (for om) 
eorum, 4/17^°; their right hand, ^144® [so in the English RY.], for 

hands, 

§ 125 . Determination of Nouns in general. Determination 
of Proper Names. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 466 ff. 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name Cl 
or pronoun (see below, d and i), or be made so by its context. In 
the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and conse- 
quently also (according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal 
suffix (§127 a). It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the 
determination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the h 
addition of in the sense of our indefinite article ; cf. Ex 16®^, Ju 9®^^ 1:^2^ 

I S ih 79-12, I ^ 1^4^ 2 o 13 , 22®, 2 K 4h 8®, 1210 Ez 8®, Bn S^, to® (in 8 i 3 

TH^ i. e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

It is further to he noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes C 
occurs, which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of 
amplification; e.g. Is 318 and he shall flee lTn“*\ 3 ED /rom a sword, i.e./rom an 
irresistible sword (God's sword); cf. Is 282 T? ; 2 S 6® Ho 3I swe/i 
a troman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. i ; 


1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, j^B2. 
B d 
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Am 6^^ ^ ; Pi’ 21^^ if with Belitzsch it is to bo referred to 

CtocI ; Jb 810 D''^D meaning important words, but in 151^ reproachful words. 
Cf. on this point, § 117 g, note 3, and Belitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 

d 2. Eeal ^rojper nouns, as being tlie names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves, vSuch 
names, therefore, as nin**, “in, i5??f5 do not admit of the 

article,^ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the 
appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126 e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

6 Examples, Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, 
countries, and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form 
with the name of the founder of the race (e.g. are 

always determinate in themselves. Of gentilic names (e.g. the Ilehrew, 

D'qnyn the Uehrews, Gn 40^5 . the Canaanite) the plural even 

when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but in 
1 S 4^, <&c., "'Sn) ; so always —Evident appellatives (like such modern 

names as the Hague, le Havre) are ^he construct state H]??? , 

i. e. the Gibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others ; the height ; 

''yn the heap | (pj’cp. the white mountain) the Lebanon ; (prop, the 

river) the Hile, cf. Am 8^ like the river of Egypt ; the Jordan 

(according to Sejffiold, Mittheil. mid Nachr. des DPV., 1896, p. ii, probably 
the drinking-place p"!'', Arab, warada, meaning orig. to go down to drinli]). 

f Rem. I. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed 
* the character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article ; 

thus D’’rfi 3 K (rod, to denote the one true God (as elsewhere niiT’) Gn and so 
generally in this document of the Pentateuch up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes 
fiS’lSKn 6 Oeos (cf. § 126 c) ; also the sing, God, the Most High, and 
the Almighty never take the article. — Moreover, Adam from Gn 5^ 

onwards (previously in 2*^, &c., the first man) ; Satan, i Ch 21^ 

(but Ze 3^, Jb I < 5 , &e., the adversary) ; cf. the tent of revelation 

(i. e. the tabernacle), always without the article. 
g To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards 


^ Consequently, Bt 3^^, Jos 1^2^ &c. (in the Beuteronomist) in the 

combination nSTOH (for which elsewhere regarded 

not as a proper name but as a gentilic name {=^the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Bt 29*^ is used, as in 10® the tribe of the Levites, and 

in Ju 18^ '2^ the tribe of the Eanites. — In Jos 13'’^ (like gentilic 

names in is even used adjectivally. 
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as proper names, and wliicli consequently never take the article, belong also 
certain archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as ilades, 75 ^^ 

world, Dinri ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gn 1^, &c. ; 
but Is 63^^*, ^ 106® niDHTlB through the depths, viz. of the Eed Sea.^ 

2, When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper Ji 
names occasionally appear to be connected wuth a following genitive, this is 
really owing to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the 
genitive, i. e. the appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. 

So evidently in the case of nilTj Yahiveh (the God) of hosts ; the fuller 

form nto? blSN* nin'» 2 S 5io,"i:c./or nin*’ Am 3^^ &c., is 

a secondary expansion of the original nin^ • 59^ 

goi5.2o^ 84® is due to the mechanical substitution of for nUT* affected in 

the 2nd and part of the 3rd book of the Psalms. So also in geographical 
names such as Ur (the city) of the Chaldees, Gn 11®®; 

Aram (the region) of the tico rivet's ; DH^ Bethlehem (the city) of 

Judah j niSjJD n''5 5^71^ 2 S 20^^, &c., to distinguish it from Q)p ^5^ Ahel hy 
the water, 2*Ch 16^ ; i S iii, «&;c. ; f'jT Nu 22^, 26^-^% &c. ; on 

Ju cf. § 128 c ; nin^ the Zion of the Holy One of Israel, Is 60^^ ; but 

in I S 1^ for read a Zuphite. Some of these examples (cf. also 

Am 6®) come very near to the actual construct state (cf. above, 

since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one 
special sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest 
sense. 

8. Of tlie pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate I 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
Eor the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gn 5^®) or as predicate (e.g. nt 
this is the day, Ju4^‘^; nW these are the ivords, Dt i^), or as 

object (e.g. 2813^^), or as genitive (HI TTO i K 21^), or 

finally when joined to a preposition Gn 2^; nt 3 i S 16^, see 

§ 102 ( j ). 

So also the personal pronouns when they A* 

are used as demonstratives {=zis, ea, id, ille, &c.) are always deter- 
minate in themselves, e.g. "'Jt- thing, Gn4i^®. They 

1 That various other words, such as man, deep darkness, fH 

prince, field, effectual working, are always found without the article 

is not to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from 
the fact that they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article ; 
in other cases, such as deep sZeep, there is no occasion for the article in 

the passages we possess. 
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are made determinate by tbe article, when they are joined like adjectives 
(see § 126%) with a determinate substantive, e. g. njn this man; 

a'E'JSfJ tUse men-, N'nn nya? nsnn b'D'a in those day s', and in that 
iitne, J o 4^. Tbe demonstrative, bowever, even in this case, is fre- 
quently used without the article, as being sufficiently determinate in 
itself (cf. § 126 2/). 

§ 126 . Determination by Means of the Article, 

a 1. The article (*n, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Komance ; cf. also 6, rj, to in Homer), a demonstrative 
pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 i), appears now, how- 
ever, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and ( 5 ) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

]) (a) Cf. this daij, hodie (§ 100 c) ; this night, Gn 19®'^; 

time, Gn this year («=in this year) Is 37®^, Jer 28^**. 

(h) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed 
to a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. 
Although such participles, &c., are no doubt primarily regarded always as in 
apposition to a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of 
these examples almost the force of Nsin HDn) as the subject of a noun- 
clause ; e.g. f 19I0 the judgements of the Lord are true . . . , verse ii D'’‘lDn 5 n 

* T v:»v- 

prop. the more to he desired than gold, i.e. they are more to he desired, or even they, 
that are more to he desired,'^ &c. ; cf. Gn 49^^, Is 40^^ 44®’^ 46% Am 2'^, 57, 
^ 33^^ 49*^ (D'^nDSn in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite 

verb) ; ^ 104®, Jb 6^®, 28*, 30®, 41®® and frequently. When such a participle 
lias another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, since 
according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to i, remains indeterminate ; e, g, Jb 5^® who giveth (jnln) 

rain, &e., and sendeth &c. 

C* The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, 
which serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140 d); e.g. Bt 32^ 
IbjlS i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding 

dative), really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect in his work (i, e. whose work is 
2)erfeci) ; cf. f iS®b 

(i 2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English ; thus : 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the bearer or reader; 
e.g. Gn and God said, Lei there he light : verse 4 and God saw the 
light ; I K fetch me a sivord: and they brought the sword; 

Ec 9"^^ (In 2 S 12® therefore must be read.) 

^ On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
sufH.x:, as in ip iS®®, &c., cf. above, § 116/. 
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(6) Witli a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 

o ^aaiXevs SaXw/Acov : Gn 35® under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 

unique, e.g. Sn|n fnbn the high jpriest, the sun, H?? ^h^ earth. 

(d) When terms applying to whole classes are restricted (simply by € 
usage) to particular individuals (like 6 7 rovt]T'g% meaning Homer) or 
things, e.g. adversary, the adversary, Satan; l^rd, 

Baal as proper name of the god; the (first) man, Adam; 

^ or o the one true God (cf. also 6 Xpicrro^ in the New 
Testament) ; also 'inan the river, i. e. Euphrates ; ^2?^ the circle, sc. of 
the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gn 19^^, &c.]. 

{e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2814** helf>, 

0 king; Zc 3® Q Joshua the high priest; i S 17^®, 

24®, 2 K 9®; in the plural, Is 42^®, Jo but cf. also Jos 10^-, Is 
49^®(D^p^andn«); 23^®, Ho 13^ Jo i®, ^ 34^ Ec 10’^, &c.^ 

The vocative occurs unthout the article in Is 22^, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Eem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article ^ 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is 
either expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e. g. 

1 S 17®® thou, the young man. But such passages as Is 42^®, where the vocative 
precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally 
in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(/) With words denoting classes (see particulars under 1 ). g 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so 
far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see q-s). 

{h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see ^). 

Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned Ji 
cases; in general it is used in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its 
use or omission probably often rests on rhythmical grounds ; ^ it is sometimes 
omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Cf. e.g. piS for 2^; as 

vocative, verse lo; -[^D for 21“; Nnbi 'fD?? (contrary to u, v)'qqK 

In the instances in whieh the H of the article is omitted after a prefix 
(§ 35 tli® vowel of tlie article is often retained after the preOx even in 
poetry, e, g. ^ 2^, &c. 

1 On the subsequent change of into real proper names 

by the omission of the article, cf. above, § 125/. 

2 For further exceptions see Nestle, ZAW. 1904, p. 323 if. 

® Cf, the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Nette wwi 

Pddagogik, 2te Ahteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘L’article dans la 
poesie hebr.,^ PPP. 37, 263 & 
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i (i) On tlie other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
imknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e.g. On 29^ as yet the day is great, i.e. it is yet high day; 

33^ 40'®, 41^ Is 661 

k Hem. I. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples 
in which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative 
clause) is used apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gn 2^^ 
compassing, i. e. that is it which compasseth; 42®, 45^2^ Ex Dt ii’^, 

I S 4^*^, Is 1427, Mai 32 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. lo^o, where Winer, Gram, 
dcs neutest, Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Eem., explains 01 Xahovyres as a predicate 
w'ith the article). In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (aec. to §116 q), and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the 
subject is not included under a general idea, but is equated with the 
predicate. 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as 
Ka 1'’ dnn and 2 Ch 31* pip)D and 

I 3 . The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, closely circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are — 

M (a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to 
denote the swn total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, 
however, be done just as well by the plural) ; e.g. the righteous, the ivicked man, 
Ec 3^^; the ivoman, i.e. the female sex, 7-^; enemy, i.e. the enemies (f) 

Hlkn the Her in wait, i.e. the tiers in tcait ; the armed man, i.e. 

soldiers) 5J|D^Dn the rearguard; D'’n^?2n the spoiler, i S so also (as in 

English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, e.g. 2 S 17^® as the courage of the lion. 

Especially also with gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gn (cf. ; so 

in English the Eussian, the Turk, &c., in Attic writers 0 ^ABrjuaios, o ISi/pa- 
itocrios, &c. 

fl {b) Kamos of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is 
considered, in which case in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article 
is usually omitted (cf., however, our to fall into the wafer, into the fire, &c.), e. g. 
Gn 132 and Abram loas very rich cattle, in silver and in gold ; 

Jos ii® and he burnt their chariots imih fire; cf. Gn 6^^, 41^2 (unless this 
means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress) ; Ex 23, 31^ (35^^)/ 
Is i22^ See, and )D|^3 icith oil^ very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 292, 


^ But in Ex 1228 •'Dn is either to be explained as the destroyer (now men- 
tioned for the first time) according to q, or a particular angel is meant whose 
njgular function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'Dil even 
in Ex 1223 impersonally 

2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only 
indicated by the vowel of the prefix (3^ 3^ ^) and might thei’efore be merely 
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&c., and also Bfc 33^^, 2 S Is 1®, ^ 233, fee. Similarly the article is used 
with terms of measurement, as Ex 16®®, &c. : *lphn and jn 3 n Ez 45I1 ; 

npyn Ex 1 622 . 2 s 82 , 

(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise 

used to represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moral 
defects, &c.; e.g. Pr 25® ; On 19^ and they smote the men . . . D'’“)yp 3 

%mth blindness ; Am 4®, &;e. ; but in T|J 5 ^nn Is 6 o 2 the article is no doubt due to 
dittograpliy of the H , and the parallel 1 has no article. 

(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in 0 

English) individually but as a general term, e. g. Is white as snow, 

as iiml ; red like crimson ; Is 34^ and the heavens shall be rolled together 

lDp 3 as a scroll ; cf. Nu 11I2, Ju 8^®, 16^ as a string of tow is broken ; 

I S 2620, 1 K 14^5^ Is 10^^, 2420, 2710, 29®, 536, Na ip 337, 4915 • cf. also such 
examples as Gn 1928, Ju 14®, where the object compared is determined by 
a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to p 
the Masora, — so at least in the case of singulars^ while in such plurals as"^ 
those in Gn 42®°^ i iq 27 ^ Jq 2^*'^, the omission of the article may be explained 
by the ordinary rules. On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted 
when the object compared is already defined by means of an attribute (or 

relative clause, Jer 23®, \p 17^2), e.g. Is 16* hWd P)iy 3 as wandering 

birds, (as) a scattered nest (but cf. [j?3) ; 14^®, 29® 331? fbS (but tp }‘b3) ; 
Jer 2®®, Pr 27®, Jb 29®®, 30^^. — In comparisons with persons also the Masora 
seems to avoid the use of the article, as in 31353 Jb 16^^ and seven other 

places (31353 only in Is 42^®), 3 X 3 Jb 31^®, 335.3 Jb 38®, 40'’^. 

4. Peculiar to Hebrew ^ is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 
therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

Thus Am 5I® as if a man did flee from a lion (*' 3 Xn, i.e. the particular lion T 
pursuing him at the time), and a bear (3*33) met him, &c., cf. 3^2^ i K 20®® 
(John ioi“) ; also Gn S’'-, 14“ i.e. one that had escaped, the particular 

one who came just then ; so also Ez 242®, 33®^ ; cf. 2 S 15’®) ; Gn 
servant, who is regarded as being constantly at hand and awaiting his com- 
mands ; cf. 2 S 17^'’’ (but 35 ?|n Hu ii 27 jg used like above); Gn 19®®, 

unless j 33 Vt 33 means in the well-known care; dipl 33 Gn 2 8^^, according to 
Billmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, 
but it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred 
and celebrated ; Gn 422^^ 462^ 50®®, Ex 2^®, 3®, 4®®, 2120 (2 S 23®^), Lv 23^2^ 24^® 

(Samaritan ‘'bx 3’^5 without the article); Hu 17^^, 21®-®, 25®, Dt 19®, Jos 2^®, 

Jii 4^®, 82 ®, 1 31®, *16^®, 192®, 20^®, I S 17®^ 19^®, 21^®, 2 S 17^'^, I E 6®, 13^^ (?most 


due to the masoretic punctuation. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the ti-adition. The same is true of the examples under 
« and 0. 

^ Cf., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 
Gramm. desBibl. Aram., § 79/? e. g. Bn 2^^, 3^, &c. 
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probably a particular tree is meant); 19°, Is 7’^ (HoSiyn, i. e. the particular 

maiden, through whom the propliet^s announcement shall be fulfilled j we 
should say a maiden [cf. Driver on i S 6^, 19^^] . 

^ So always to write in the hook (or on the scroll, Nu 5^^, Jer 32^°), i.e. not in the 
book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, 
equivalent to in a book, on a scroll. Ex 17^^, i S 10^®, Jb 19^®. Especially in- 
structive for this use of the article is the phrase Di^’H which does not 
simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day, but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i. e. on a certain day), 1 S 1^, 14^, 2 K 4^, 11^^, Jb In Gn 39^^ 

. evennjrtDiTO. 

^ The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, 
which are not meant to denote (like the examples given under I ) a whole 
class, but only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus 
mvn an Ex 2323. 

U 5 . When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by 
a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples below), 
the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, ordinal, or 
demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, however, 
the llera.), e,g. Gn 10^^ the great city; Dt 3^^ 

strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, according to 
§ 127 a, he determined either by the article, e.g. i S 25^“ 
n|n this worthless man (prop, man of worthlessness; cf. also such 
examples as 2 Ch 36’^, where the article is prefixed only to a second 
genitive following the noun); or as a proper name, e. g. Dt ii* nb'JJD 
njn> the great work of the Lord; or by a suffix, e.g. Is 36® '‘125 
D'lDjpn the least of my master^ s servants. 

V When several attributes (whether connected by Wdw or not) follow 
a determinate substantive, each of them takes the article, e.g. Dt 10^’ 
233 n the great God, the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. 

also Ex 3^ Dt in both of which places a demonstrative with the 
article also follows the adjective,^ 

Bern, I. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— - 

(ci) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite 
substantive as a subsequent limitation ; so always -with ordinal numbers after 
Dl’*," 0. g. Gn \^cf. 2^, Ex 20^®, &c.) Qi** the sixth day (prop, a day namely 

1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as bhan mn 2 Ch iinhe adjective forms a further 
(fresh) addition to njn ^35. 

2 Cf. Driver, Tensk, 3rd ed., § 209; M. Lambert, BEJ. 31, 279 f.— The 

omission of the article^ from the substantive is not to be regarded in this 
instance as an indication of late style, and consequently cannot be put 
forward as a proof of the late origin of the ' Priestly Code ’ (cf. Dillmann on 
Gn Holzingex*, JBinl. in d, Hexateiich, p. 465, and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philologtj, xi. 229 f., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 265 f,). 
On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the substantive 
before a determinate adjective (e. g. nbi'lSn flDJlB the great synagogue, in the 
Hishna ; cf. Segal, Mitnaic p. 19 ff.) is certainly a later idiom. 
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ihe sixth ; but Dl** a second day, Gn i8) ; Ex 12'^^ from the first 

day 07 iward (not before Dn and IsTeli used instead of 

it). On the other hand, the article is always found after 2, hence ''^^n Di**3 
&c., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was 
and that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju 625 t^e text is evidentiy 
corrupt (see verse 26). — Especially also in certain frequently recurring com- 
binations as in particularizing the gates in Jer 38^^ Ez 92, &c., Zc 14^0, and 
courts in i K &c,, Ez 4028 . ^nd very often when the attribute consists of a 
participle, e.g. Dt 223, 2^19^ i g 2-^ jer 2f, 46^^ npn 2 in the sword which 

oppresses (?) ; Ez 1422, Ze ti 2 X^th. (the impenetrable forest ?)'Pr 26^®, ^ 11921. 

Gn 21 29 (where, however, the Samaritan reads 

41 ® (but cf. verse 4), Ku ii25, 2^27^ j g jj,i7 may at any rate 

be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal number is equivalent 
to a determinant ; in Gn 121, 282*19, See,, the substantive is already determined 

by "i?3, and in i S 1429 (^n'l) by tD^D.-In i S 1223, 3 g 134^ jg ^20 (where, 
however, might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of 

nyns) and Neh 9S5, the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora. In i S i623 (unless D'’nS^ is to be 
read twice), Zc 4^ (where however ^nn is probably meant), ^ 1041® (where 
a n precedes hence probably a ease of haplography), the omission of 

the article before 1 (?) and H may be due to a regard for euphony (see 0 
below). On the other hand, in i S 61® (read 'SH fl^n), 17^2 jg a later 
addition), 1922 (cf. the LXX), Jer 172, 321^, 40^x4’** Ez 2^ (read^^ia or omit 
p)ia with Co mill), Mi 711, \p 62% either the text is corrupt, or the expression 
incorrect. But in 2 K 2013, Jer 620, Ct 710 acc. to D. H. Muller (Anseiger der 
Wie7ier AJead., phil-hist. Kl. 1902, no. x) 2 Sl^T} is the genitive of a substantive, 
aromatic oil, sweet cane (in Jer 629 read njjpi)), like spiced wine. In Is 392 read 
Hitsn and in ^ 1332 |)?M. 

article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined ?/ 
eitiier by the article, or a sufSx, or a following genitive. Thus the article ^ 

IS sometimes omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a 
certain extent determined by their meaning (cf. also the Me§a‘ inscription, 
h 3 ; n? 03 n this high place) ; as with Gn 1933 (evidently for euphony, 

and so probably often) ; 301®, 322s, j g j^io . ^321 . with 

^12® (according to the Masora is a relative pronoun here, as always 
elsewhere) ; with i S 223, according to the present corrupt text (the 
original reading became Drb, and d'»n*^« was then 

corrupted to n|^) ; so, almost without exception, when the substantive is 
determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos 220, Ju 6^^, i K lo®, 2 K i® and S®% 
where '»^n, as in Jer loi®, has arisen by contraction from , or we should 
simply read (in all these passages with HJ) ; Gn 24® (with HIKT) ; Ex io\ 

I K 2223. .Jer 3121 (with n|A). 

Ihe article is sometimes omitted also with the attributes referring to 
proper names/ as Hill Jos ii®, 192®, ,131 ridH Am 6^, Other examples 
are Jos 18^®, i ^91? (but in i Ch 72^^, 2 Ch ‘S® with the article). In 
Gn 7II, &c., nil Dinri is also a case of this kind, D^nijl being used (almost always 
without the article) as a sort of proper name ; cf. also the most high . 

— — — 1,1 ' : (' V*- 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Bejiroffc 2«r semtt 5 ,)rcwRwJss., p. 48, n. I. ■■ '■ 
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Gad and 'fl the living God. In Ju 1^“ n’fev fll’S and n'flnn '5 are 

strange ; Jos has nii>^V '3 and ni‘ririFl '3. 

Z Of the remaining examples Is ii^ explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is broken by* the insertion of 
In Ez 34^2^ Hag. (as Wellhausen says, a good instance of a Hebrew adjective 
in the stative form = Dni), tp 143^0, Ctb^^p) the substantive is also (see 

above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the attribute is less closely 
attached ; the same applies to On 37^, 42^^, 43^^, ip 18^®, except that in these 
passages the omission of the article before *1^ y may at the same time 
be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos 16^ before Nu 14®'^ 
before 1, 28^, Ez 10® before 21^® before H).^ In i S 13^^^- and 

2 K 25^® (D'’S^ after a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being 
a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x) ; in Is 65^ the prevents 
the use of the article; finally, in 2 Ch 26'® and to be read, 

as in Jer 2^1 for JsEn, in 22^® for ; in 2 S 6® omit n^nn, and in 
Ez 39®^ omit D'' 3 l. Without any apparent reason the article is omitted in 
Bn 813 and Ii8h ^ 

CI(X 2. When, as in Mi 7I® (^^H 2n that day?)^ the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3^®, the demonstrative even 
precedes (D^IH njn ri) 3 n), this is obviously due in both cases to a radical 
corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos 9I® 
is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative Ht ( = this our Iread^ 
&c.), as in verse 13 is to or they are complete sentences, this is 

our hread^ &c. So also in Ex 32I {-that [iste] Moses j &c.), and in ip 48!^ 
are to be taken in apposition to HI. On \p 68® and Is 23!® cf. § 136 d. 

§ 127 . The determined by a following Determinate 
Genitive, 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 475. 

d ‘When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, 
it also determines the nomen regens^ which, according to § 89 a, is 
always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33 c, to he considered as 
a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may be 
determinate — • 

(a) By its character as b. proper name (according to § 125 a), e. g. 
rthT iJie yjord of the Lord, 

{l) By having the article, e.g. nDn^im {ji’X (prop, the man of the 
war) the soltfier (but Honbo Jos a soldier) ) 'WN 

^ The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article 
before and see above, under y. Also in Is 23'^ (is this your joyous . , . ?) 
the article is omitted before piobably only for euphony. 
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Kii 3i^®j the soldiers; ni'i the word of the fro2)het, Jer 28® (but 

e. g., on the other hand, n-JtS^D nvm a commandment of men 

which hath been taught^ Is 29^^; word of falsehood, Pr 29^^). 

(c) By tile addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. 
my father^ s house, 

{d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e. g. Grn 3'^ H?? of the fruit of the trees of the garden. Thus in 

Is four, and in 21^^ even five, members of a series are determined 
by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Eem. I, The above explains also the various meanings of ^>*3 (prop, a 5 
substantive in the sense of aggregate, xoliole), according as it is followed by 
a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former case ^3 has the 
meaning of the entirety, i.e, all, the whole (like the French tons les hommes, touie 
la mile), e. g. the ichole (prop, the entirety of the) earth, D‘l^n “553 

all meu)^ Ex 18^2, ISTu 15^^^ Jer 4^®, and cases like ISTu 423-47J 21® where ^33 
is followed by a singular participle with the article. On the other hand, 
before an indeterminate genitive i?3 is used in the more indefinite (in- 
dividualizing) sense of of all kinds, axnj (ef. tout homme, a tout prix), or 
distributively each, every, e.g. (kind of) tree, Gn 2^5 cf. 4^2, 24^®, 

I Ch 29^ ; any thing, Ju 19^^ ; evex'y day, every time, \p 7 ^^. 

It is, however, to be observed — c 

(a) That the article may in this case also (see §126^) he omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive is to be regarded as determinate, e, g. 

cai (the) taUes, Is 2S8. 

ip) That the meaning exery is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 
afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e. g. 'rr ^3 
each living thing, i. e. every (not every Mnd of) living thing ; all flesh, i. e. 

all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gn 7^® before a relative 
clause, and in Is 40®) ; sometimes also all trees, all birds ; 

finally — 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body, *73 frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is 1® the ivJiole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which 
the expression m itself might also mean) ; 9^% 2 K 23®, Ez 29'^ all (i.e. the 
tvhole of) their shoulders ... all (the whole of) their loins; 36''’.-— On i?3 with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is 9® i ^3 the people, 
all of it, i. e. the ichole nation, more emphatic than Dyn“^ 3 , cf. Driver on 2 S 2®), 

as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (s=aZZ men, every one, e.g. 

Gn 1 612^,2 gQQ tiie Lexicon, pp. 481^, 482^. 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names cl 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the 
article before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original 

^ being a collective, cf. 2 S 15^, all men, | 3 n*b 3 Ex 122 cdl 

TT.1T' f '■ * T r, ' y " I.. - ^ 

sons, all daughters ; in itself could also mean the whole man. 

2 In Ezr 10^'^ instead of ?33 read simply D'’^J^.n"l? 33 . 
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genitive), e.g. (see § 86 7^) a Benjamite ; &c., the 

Benjamife; the Bethlehemiie, i S 16^, &c. (ef., however, i Ch 27^2 

Cfre fab) i 'TOB'n'n'a m Bem-shmite, J S 6“ ; 'njljn 'ax tM AUesrite, 
Ju 611, ef. I K 

^ 3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be nsed indefinitely 

notwithstanding a following determinate genitive ; it is not so, however, in 
Qn 16*^, where the reference is to a well-known fountain ; 21^8, where in the 
original context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs of the 
flock • 2 S 12^® the spoil found in the city; but it often is so before a proper name, 
as in Ex 10^ nin^ a feast of the Lord (unless it is the spring festival), Bt 7^®, 
and frequently nin^ abomination unto the Lord ; cf. also Gn 46^^, 

Bt 22^® a virgin ofls^'ael ; i S 4^2 Qf Benjaynin ; Pr 25^, Ct 2^, 3® ; similarly 

before appellatives with the article (or before a genitive determined by 
a suflSx, as in Lv 14®^), i S 20®® three arrows; 2 S 23^^ n*I^r! a plot of the 

ground (but see Gn 33^®, Jos 24®®); Ju 13®, Jer 13% 41^*®, Ct 5^3, 7®, 8^. 

On the other hand, *1'’^ in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 

121^, “1*»^) was most probably originally the title of a collection, in 

the sense of Hke lyilgrimage-songs^ (according to § 124?'), and was subsequently 
added to these Psalms severally. — In Ex 20^'^ Dipl|in"55D3 in all the place^ sc. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of DipD”^23, in everyplace, to avoid 
the difficulty that several holy-places are here authorized, instead of the one 
central sanctuary. In Gn 20’-® also Dipl|in“5?:3 (unless it means in the whole 
place) is remarkable, since elsewhere every place is always (8 times) D^pD-^S. 

/ 4. The deviations mentioned under e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more 
doubtful are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already 
determined in some other way, as — 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be deteiunined by a following in- 
dependent determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances 
in which the genitive is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of 
expression like the apparent construction of proper names with a genitive, 

noticed in § 125 e.g. Nu the valleys, namely the valleys of 

Armn ; 2 K 23^*^ the altar, namely the altar of Bethel (i. e. with 

the suppression of the real nomen regens, riBtp without the article ; by the 
pointing nStlSn the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of 
reading nSlDH or correcting it to HSID) ; the God of Beth-en 

(equivalent to '2 !?N* ^NH), Gn 311® (the BXX read Dtol nK‘13n 
the God who appeared to thee in the holy place) ; king of Assyria, 

Is 36^® (probably a scribal error due to verse 13 ; it does not occur in the 
parallel passage, 2 K i^), cf. Jos 13®, 2 K 25I1, Jer 38®, Ez 47^® ; in the 
vocative, Jer 48*^, La 3^®. On the other hand, Gn 24®^ is no doubt 

1 According to Philippi {St Constr., p. 38) is rather a case of ‘sub- 

position^ in the accusative, as also Ez 47^® (for which, however, 

in 48^ there is the correct reading by the way to Helhlon ; and in 

tact, Ez 47^® may without difficulty be explained in this way ; so Ex 39^'' 
as an accusative of the material. 
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only a subsequent insertion ; so also Jos 8“<‘ (of. LXX), 2 S 20“ 

2 K TJ^Qn 1 S 2622 after fl'Jnn (simplified by the Masora to ri'in (frS)-, 
THN 2 K 23^2^ Is 36® (of. 2 K iS®®), E2! 46®® (unless the article 

with niatyb is to be omitted), also n'tSFin Dn’s“ and t?' 35 n nnj) 2 Ch 15®. 

In Ex 9I® read with the Samaritan ; in 2 S 19®® might possibly be 
taken in apposition to ; in 2 K 10^ restore with the LXX 

and Lncian, before j in 2 El 25^® omit the articlej as in Jer 52^® 

before nsb. ‘ ^ 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 X 23^"^ thQ sepulchre is the^ 
sepulchre 0/ the man of God (but most probably “Hp has dropped out after ^ 
13 ||n) and ^ 123^ (cf., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel 
member the genitive is paraphrased by ^).—In Jos 3^^ finan (verse 17 
mn*’ has been added to the original by a redactor; cf. similar 

syntactically impossible additions in verse 1 1 (also in 1 S 4^, &c., where the LXX 
still had simply nW fnK) ; in nnjn Ju 16^^ the Masora evidently combines 
two different readings injn and jnkn ; and similarly in Jer 2526 (where 
was only subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings 
and 'm are combined.—In Jos 1 K 1424 jer 3140^ 

Ez 45I® the article, being usual after -^ 33 , has been mechanically added, and 
so also in 2 Ch 8^® after ““ly ; in 2 K 94 the second ‘lyin (instead of is 
occasioned by the first; in Ez f nmiD belongs as a nominative to what 
follows; in Ez 829 the meaning perhaps is in the chambers, in the house of the 
eorrupT omitted ; in i Ch 1527 the text is manifestly 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed h 
by a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive ; 

cf. § 131), e.g, Zc 4^ the weight, the lead, i.e. the leaden weight; 

Ex 3917, 2 K 16^4 (npn|n, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later 
adaition, while nil^DlDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of 

two readings, nmm fin^DlO and niJ 3 Dnp nniDrOH). In Jer 3212 also 
(unless the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDDH 

( 5 ) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate i 
genitive; see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply 
to cases in which a verbal (i.e. accwsaifm) suffix is affixed to a participle which 
has the article, e.g, Is 9^2^ smiting him ; in Bt 8^^, 13® also ^ is 

a verbal suffix, but hardly the 1 in for Job 40^®, nor the in 

Dn 1 1 ® ; § 1 1 6 For Lev 2 723, read'^sng as in verses 2, 3, 5, 7, 

13, &c., twelve times (but cf. also the note on § 128 i).-— Of the remaining ex- 
amples Is 242 (probably an Intentional alliteration with the eleven other 

ivords beginning with 3 ), Pr i 64 , and (so Baer, following the 

best authorities) Ezr rest 'only on the authority of the Masoretes, not 
of the authors. So also in bnijn Jos 724, Jos S®® (previously ^'> 3 n), 

2 X 15I® (dittography of the H), the article is simply to be omitted 
as syntactically impossible ; the 1 of bS'jn Mi 2I2 is the copula belonging to 
the next word. * ^ 
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§ 128 . The Indication of the Genitive Relation hy means 
of the Construct State, 

Of. especially Philippi's work cited at the head of § 89. 

a 1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only one iiomeii regens can be 
immediately connected wdth a nomen rectum, it follows that the same 
genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a second 
(sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added with a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum, e.g. “tn the sons of D arid 

and his daughters (not ^ cf. i K 8^^ ^ The language 

even prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate^ genitives 
depending upon one and the same nomen regens (such as occur in 
Gn 14^®, Nil 20'\ 31'’-* [i Ch 13^], I S 23“, 2819^, Is 2 2‘\ 5S 8=^,^^ 
and rather tends to repeat the nomeii regens, e.g. Gn 24® 
n?? die God of heaven and the God of the earth (so in Jer 8^ the 
regens is five times repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, 
however, he formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as 
regens to a genitive depending on it (cf. § 12^ a [d]),; e.g. Gn4'7^ 
'5^ 'D*; the days of the yeo,rs of the life of my fathers ; cf. 
Jb 12^'^, where there are three genitives, Is 10^^ four, and 21^^ five 
(unless the last three are in apposition). As a rule, indeed, such an 
inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of thein^see § 129 d). 

h Eem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary conse- 
quence not merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see 
§ 89 a), we must feel the more hesitation in admitting examples in which 
genitives are supposed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct 
state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives following a regens 
which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 12 7 /-/e. 
Compare, moreover : 

C (a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 28^ 
fat valley of them that are overcome loith wine. The usual explanation that 
forms one single idea (in German FettigTceitstal), on which the 

i Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions 
as Ez 311® (fijajraini iD?!?) ; i6”.— in is ii2 the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Zordj Piy’n may at any rate also be taken as an absolute genitive, 
so also 1 QD Dn i*. 

^ In if/ 114^ a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 

® In almost all these instances the two (or three) genitives form one 
closely connected whole, as heaven and earth, sons and daughters. 
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genitive depends, in reality explains notiiing ; the text is 

almost certainly corrupt. In Bt 15^® would be expected; in Jos 3^^ 

nnsn is a later addition ; in Is 32^^ and \p 6822 (*iyb), the absolute 

for the construct state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretes. 

In Ju 625^- the text is obviously in confusion. In Ju 8^2 (cf. 62‘b nnSJJS 
' should come either after verse, unless, with Moore, 

we omit 'yn as a gloss (from 62^) ; in Is 63^^ n^D is probably a gloss on 

which has crept into the text; in 2 S 4^ according to 

the LXX, has dropped out before )5 ; in Ez 6^^ is to be omitted with the 
LXX ; if originally in the text, it could only be genitive { = all abommaiions of 
evils) j not an adjective ; Pr 23® the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read 

i ; in I Ch 9'’2 the preposition b (after a E?) has dropped out 

i before (cf. 1225). — Elsewhere (Bt 3®, i K 4^®, 2 Ch S^) the supposed 

I genitives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in 

'! apposition, i. e. loitk high walls, gates, ancl bars. In Jer 8® is either in 

i apposition to Htn Dyn or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss, 

j (h) Genitives after a noun with a suMx (where the suffix prevents the direct d 

I government by the nomen regens). Thus in Lv where after ^ 

I might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause ; 

j in Lv the suffix may refer to Moses. In Lv 6^ *15 his garment, 

I namely the garment ofUnen,^ unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read 

?) ; Lv 26*^2^ whei-e '121 could at most be expMned as an ellipse 

I for IlpJJJ, n'’“1!Il cf. § 125/i (probably, however, it is a case of dittography 

of the % which was repeated also before ; so Yaleton, ZAW. xii. 3) ; 

equally strange is Di'»n ‘’n*’")? Jer 3320, &c. On the other hand, DK 
nin^ could not possibly mean if your prophet le a prophet of the 

I Lord ; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably HIH^D is to be read, with 

Mai-ti). In ^ 4f D'n!)!!? (usually explained as #% divine tJu'one), D'nht? 

: is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to road CnSsS 

like God{'’s throne) : cf. § 141 d, note]. In Jer 5220 two readings are probably 
combined, without any addition, and In Xu 25^2 

' DiE>^ is in apposition to On n^t '^1311 Ez cf. § 131 r. 

[ (c) The interposition of a word is assumed between {the loholo ; cf. € 

§ 127 b) and the genitive governed by it in 2 S i®, Jb 27® (liy), and, if the 
I text is correct, in Hos 14^ In reality, however, in all three places 

'< the genitive relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead 

of "^3 iSV, &o.), and "■ E^S is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 
wholly), e. g. 281® because my life is yet wholly in me, i. e. my whole life ; cf. 
Philippi, Btat. Constr,,p. 10. — On the instances in w’-hich the original construct 
state non-existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative 
sentences, § 1520. 

2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens by jf 
■ no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 

f relation (see the examples under g-i). Very frequently the nomen 


Haldvy, J. J.. xiv. 548, removes the difficulty by pointing 
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rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, whether by 
giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, the material, 
or finally an attribute of it {gemt. e^exegeticus or apposUionis,'^ see the 
examples under Ic-q), 

Examples, The nomen rectum represents — 
g (a) A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. t]b 5 n"n '*5 
the king's house j nin^ “ 15 *^ word of the Lord. 

(b) An objective genitive, e. g. violence done to thy 

brother^ (but in Ez 12^® CDPDJI? followed by a subjective genitive) ; Pr 20^ 
the terror of a king ; Gn 18^® D^D theory concerning Sodom; Is 23® 
n’S ypg^ the report of (about) Tyre, ct 2 S 4* ; Am the mourning for an 

only son ; Dt 20^^ praeda hostibus tuis erepta ; cf. Is 3^1 In a wider 

sense this includes such examples as 1*5? ’^’3?. ^^2/ of (i. e. to) the tree of 

life, Gn 3^^* ; of. Pr 7^'^, Jb 382® ; DJn the way of (by) the sea, Is 8®® ; ‘’Hit 
tho sacrifices of (i.e, phasing to) God, tp 51^®; Hini the oath of (i. e. 

sworn before) the Lord, 1 K 2 «;‘ 5 Wd| 5 'W the words of (i.e. addressed to) L., Fr 31^ 
I (c) A partitive genitive; this includes especially the cases in which an adjec- 
tive in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. JliDDH 

the wisest of her ladies^ lu 5®®; cf. for this way of expressing the superlative, 
j § 133 and also r below. 

k Merely formal genitives (genit. expUcativus or epexegeticus, geniL appositionis) 
are those added to the construct state as nearer definitions — 

(d) Of the name, e.g. n"J 3 the river Euphrates ; |y 33 the land of 
Canaan ; nS^na the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am 5®. 

I (e) Of the genus, e. g. Pr 1 5®® (21®®) b'’p 3 a fool of a man ( = a foolish man) ; 

cf. Gn 16^2, Is 29'®, Ho 132, Mi 5^, &c. 
m (f) Of the species, e.g. nnj? a possession of a burying-place, i. e. hereditary 
sepulchre, Gn 23^, &c. ; ni* 13 |n the early figs, Jer 24® ; ‘*jn ‘’3 5 ) 11 ^ the taher- 
o/??22/ /iowse, i.e. my dwelling-place, ^ 132®, 

71 (f) Of the measure, weight, extent, number, e, g. "iBpp ‘’Hp people of number, 

i. 0. few in number, On 34^®, Bfc 26® 5 cf. also Ez 47®“® waters of the ankles, waters 
of the loins, waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, 
or necessitated swimming ; but in verse 4 in apposition (?) Q)3"]3 D**p, 

0 (h) Of the material^ of which something consists, e.g. '•^3 a vessel of 

< L * * 

earihemcare, Nu ; 5 jp 3 v 3 vessels of silver (cf. the French des vases d' or) ; 

py an ark of wood, Dn’J a rod of iron, f 2®; cf. Gn 32^ 6^^ Ju &c. 

1 The latter term is preferred especially by Kfinig, Tkeol. Stud, und Krit, 
1898, p. 528 ff. 

® Cf. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. JB. G. 1, 30), 
metus (hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, cf. ewoca Va)!' 
ipiXojv, TTLcrTis rod $€ov, 6 A070S rov aravpov, 1 Cor. 

® In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives ( 1 ^ 1 * 1 ^ made of 

cedar, a denominative from and mnj brazen are the only examples), the 

language regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qdtul, 
as expressing an inherent property, cf, § 30 /; cf. also the proper name, 

, ^p 5 " 13 /etTeMS., 
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(t) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. 6n 17* oMy rijnX an everlasting ^ 

possession ; Pr 17® a precious stone ; cf. Nu 28®, Is 13®, 28^, Tp 23^, 31®, Pr 5^^, 14®, 

Jb 41^®, and the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 n. 
Such a periphrasis for the expression of attributes frequently occurs, even 
when the corresponding adjectives are in use. Thus especially tji'lp holiness 
very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective (e. g. 
the holy garments, Ex 29^®), since is used almost exclusively in reference 
to persons (hence also with and '*15 people, and with the name of 
a person)'; the only exceptions are DipD holy place, Ex 29®!, &c. ; D)p 

D^^‘1p holy water, Nu 5^'^; as the predicate of di’’ day, JSTeh and of 
camp, Dt 23^®. So also the use of righteous is always confined to 
persons, except in Dt 4® ; elsewhere the periphrasis with p^J or is always 
used, e. g. p'ljf just balances, Lv 1 9®®. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the ^ 
purpose for which something is intended, e. g. sheep for the slaughter, 

>P 44=^ ; vh\b^ npto the chastisement designed for our peace, Is 53® ; cf. 51 ^'^ {the 
cup lohich causes staggering), ^ 116^®; finally, also, the description of the 
material, with which something is laden or filled, e. g. i S 16®® Dnb “ibH 

an ass laden ivith bread and a bottle of wine (but probably m’W is to be read for 
nbn) ; cf. Gn 2 i 14 , Pr 72®, &c. 

Bern. I. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the T 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus ‘IHDD choice, selection, as in 

Gn 23® "^ninb the choice of our sepulchres, i. e. our choicest sepulchres ; 

Ex 15^, Is 22"^, 372-* ; other examples are, Is i^® the evil of your doings, emphatic- 
ally, for your evil doings ; Is 17^, 372^ { — the tall cedars thereof), ip 13922, Jb 152®. — 

This is the more common construction with the substantive ipb entirety, for 
all, the whole, every, see § 127 b ,* it is also frequent with a Utile, ior few, 
1S1728, &<>. 

2. To the pex'ipbrases expressing attributive ideas (seep above) by means $ 
of a genitive construction may be added the very numerous combinations of 

the construct states a man, muster, possessor, ""JB son, and their feminines 

and plurals (including ^r}p men, used only in the plural), with some appella- 
tive noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as 
possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, 
such combinations are sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes 
by circumlocution. 

Examples : — 

(a) Of &c. : an eloquent man, Ex 4^® (but Jb i i®? 

a man of lips, i. e. a boaster) ; 11^^'’^== a slanderer, ip 140^2. cl man of 

kiioioMge, Pr 24® ; Hdn a zcrathful man, Pr 1 5^® ; a man of blood, 

2 S \p 5'^; cf. further, i S 16^®, x K 22®, Is 53®, Pr 19®, 2621, 29^, Ezr 8^®; 
also d*’ 5 ‘'' 1 D a contentious woman, Pr 27^® ; in the plural, e. g. Gn 6^ 

the men of renown, famous ; cf. Gn 47®, Is4i^\ Jb 34^*^® (^ 5 ^ 
men of understanding) ; with ‘’flD, e. g. Is 5^® famish eel men; but read 

probably dPl \tD weah with hunger) ; rp 26*, Jb 11^^, 22^®. 

{b) Of ^5?|, &0. : by| hairy, 2 K i® ; niD^nn ijyl ihe dreamer, Gn 37''s> ; U 

cf. Na i2, Pr (cl destroyer), 22®^, 232 {disposed to eat, greedy), 24® ; feminine 
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a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 1828'^; cf, Na 3^ ; in the 
plural, Tg. archers, 011492^; confederates, Gn 14^^; 

sworn supporters, Nell 6^®, 

V (c) Of "|3, &c. : a hero, icarrior, i K ; pb^D"|B heir, Gn 152 ; 

yearling, Ex 12®, &c. ; n^p“|5 centum annos nafus, Gn 21® ; DID-fB luorlhy 

to die, I S 2c®^ (Luther, 2 S 12® ein Kind des Todes) ; cf. Dt 25^ ni3n“‘l4l tvorihy to 
he beaten. Feminine, e. g. a ivicJced ivoman, i S ; frequently also 

bvib'^ ®ven simply like the Latin scelus for 

scelestissimus, 2 S 23®, Jb 34^®. Plural masculine, e. g. ‘’"ID childr&fi of 

rebellion, Nu 17^5. -*3 is used poetically of things without life, e. g. Is 5^ 
1-e- a fruitful (hill); Jon 4^® 1* e. groim in a night ; 

Jb 412® son of the bow (i. e. an arrow) ; so also pB — spar/cs, Jb 5"^ ; La 3^^ ; 

ni53 Eg 1 2^ the daughters of song, probably meaning the individual notes. 

There is another use of "g or to denote membership of a guild or 
society (or of a tribe, or any definite class). Thus D‘'n’i5^? pB or d'>nS«n 
Gn 62-^, Jb 1®, 2^, (cf. also ^ 29^, 89*^) properly means not sons of 

god{s), but beings of the class of or ; D'’55'n5n";j:il i K 20®® (singular 

in Am 7^^) persons belonging to the guild of x)rop}iets*, D'’n|3'}n“"f3 Neh 3® one of the 
guild of apothecaries, cf. 3®^ where D'P'lkn”|2 is to be read. Similarly pS 

Gn 5c®® are most probably not great-grandsons hut grandsons, i. e. those belonging 
to the third generation. Cf. also ‘‘3^^'blin pS Nu 4®’’’^* Gershonites, D'’jnnipn pS 
2 Ch 2c^®, &e., Kohathites; dip '*?.? dwellers in the Hast. 

ti' J. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 1340) are added in the genitive, 
like substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and 
number as the noun which they qualify ; thus. Is 28^ i:?di) the Jlower of 
fat which fades, for which verse i has the fading flower cf. further, 

Is 22®^, Jer 22^'^(?), 52^®, ^ 73^®, 74^® (but maybe a substantive), 78^®; 

also the use of JJd as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 2^*^) 6®^ (yd analogous 

to the New Testament phrase o olfcovSpos rij? dBifclas, Luke 16®, and the French 
tm homme de bien.^ — Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise 
be used as an epexegetical genitive ; cf. D3n ’’Dd blood shed without cause, i K 2®J; 
Pr 242®, 262 ; Ez 30^® (d)Oi^). 

S. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, cf. § 116 f— I). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e.g. diseased in his feet, i K 15^^), it 

may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusative 

3 On the other hand, in such passages as Is 36® (2 K Zc 14**, Ec 8^®, &o., 
there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the construct state 
instead of the absolute; hence Is 36^ and &5'’a Zc 14^ must be intended as 
forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their close 
connexion. 
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(§ 1 16 /and h) or in the genitiYe, the case of a word depending on 
a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an impro^ef 
annexion. The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material, e, g. Ex 3®, &g., ibn TOI a land Jloioing with milk 
and honey] or of the means, e. g. slain with the sword, 

Is 22- ; or the cause, Ct 2^ sick of love] or of the scope of the attribute/ 
e.g. Gn 39® fair of form ; cf. Gn 41^*^ Ex 34®, Is Jer 32^^, 

Na I**, 119^ Jb37’®; or of the manner, e.g. '<1^59® faithless 

ones of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part of If 
ihe body desciibed as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. ‘'p? clea 7 i as rega^'ds hands, &c.; 289^, 

Is 6'\ Jb 17^; Is 19^® grieved in soul] i S Jb 3^^ Also 

such examples as Am 2^®, Prip^ where a suffix is attached to the 
substantive, must be regarded as instances of the genitive conetruction, 
on the analogy of Pr 1 4^, see § 1 1 6 A 

§ 129 . Eocpression of the Genitive by Cimimlocution. 

Peeides ihe construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a nomen Cl 
regens in the constiuict state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion of two 
nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply attaching the 
dependent noun hy means of the preposition which, according to 
§ 119 r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of belonging tof or by 
the addition of a relative clause see h below). 

I. The introduction of a genitive by b sometimes occurs even when the f} 
construction with the construct state would, he equally possible, e. g. i S lA® 
ike watchmen of Saul ; \p 2 Ch 28^® (where indeed the 

circumlocution makes the sense much plainer) ; as a rule, however, this use 
is restricted to the following cases : — 

{a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a followin g determinate C 
genitive, e. g, i S 16^^ ^ son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ 127 a, the son of Jesse) ; ci Gn 14I®, 36’^^ 41^2^ Nu 1*622 (2/®), i S 17®, 2 S 
^ 122^ Hence, regularly “liDID Qf 3^, &c.) a psalm of David (pi’operly 
belonging to David as the author), for which of David is used alone 
i'lliptically in ^ 14^? &c. Such a case as Hpb (if 24’, &c.) is not to 

^ Cf. the Latin 'mfeger vita& scelerisque pums ; iristes animi, &c, 

2 Qf, the 0 XV KoXocpwuiov in Greek, e.g, y tcetpaX^ rw aiOpeoTtep for tov 
di'^pwTToa (Bernhardy^s Syntax, p. 88). The Arab grammarians distinguish 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other by 

[see WrighPs Arabic Grammar, vol. ii, § 75 ff.]. The de of the Eomanco 
languages is a development of the latter idea ; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la file a Mr. IT., laying stre.ss upon the idea of belonging to and not that of 
origin, as in la file de . . . of the literary language, 

E e 2 
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be regarded as a transposition, but is used epexegetically for tlie 

general term omitted before (as it were, a poem of David^ a imhn). 

Moreover, the introduction of the autiior, poet, &c., by this Lamed^ aiictoris^ is 
the customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 
d (h) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is 
itself composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a com- 
pound, one united idea, e. g. Ru 2^ the portion of field belonging 

to Boas (tyn nip 'n would be the portion of the field of Boas) ; 2 K 5^ at the house- 

door of Blisha. This especially applies to the cases in which the compound 
regens represents a term in very common use, the fixed form of which 

cannot be altered, e. g. 1 K 14^® D**DJD in the hook 

of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ; 15®®, &c. ; cf. also Jos 19^^. 

€ (c) When for any other reason the construction %vith the nomen regens in 

the construct state is inadmissible ; cf. e. g. Lv iS^®, where on account 

of the sufiix, cannot be used in the construct state; but Lv 15^® &e., 

; Ju 328 Diq Jordan fords of Moah (}*^T as a proper name cannot he used 
in the construct state) ; Ex 20® upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me ; must be kept in the absolute state for the sake 

of conformity with and for the same reason also 

^ (d) After statements of number in such eases as C 4 n Ql*' 

on the sexe 7 i and timitieth day of the month] cf. 7^^, 16® and frequently, or 
as in Hag 1135^^3 in the second year of Darius ; the numeral here 

is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con- 
sequently (as in the examples under 6) does not admit of being in the constr. 
st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 

1 K 3I® oyi the third day of my giving birth (i. e. after my 

giving birth). Cf also the standing phrase ^ 7 .^^ the first (day) of the 

months Gn 8® and frequently. ^ 

^ Rem. In cases like 2 S 3® and his firstborn icas Amnon of Ahinoam, 

the genitive expressed by circumlocution with ^ is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted |3 a son of Ahinoam)] cf. 2 S 3^-®, 

iKi 4« Am 53 (unless originally depended on thus spake the 

lord), and the remai’ks on liDtD under c above. 
h 2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of h is used 
prineipally to state the possessor, e.g. Gn 29® n'’ IN‘Sn her fathers sheep 

(prop, the sheep ichich belonged to her father) ; Gn 47^ and frequently. So also 
(according to § 1 28 a) when a genitive depends on more than one substantive, 

e. g. Gn 40® the butler and the baker loho (belonged) to the king of Egypt (?I^D HSkl 
would indicate only the halier as belonging to the king) ; or when 
a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, which 
expresses one united idea (Ru 4^) ; or when, as a fixed term (e.g. a title), 

it appears always in the same form, e.g. Gt nb*i)^S D'’7‘’Fn ’1'*^ the 
bong of songs, of Solomon ; i S 21®, 2 S 2^, i Ch 1 ; cf. also Gn 41^®.! 

^ In New Hebrew bp (derived from ^ see § 36, and cf. Gt i®, 

3 "^ is used like the simple relative ’>7, 7 Aramaic, as an 

independent sign of the genitive. 
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§ 130 . Wider Use of the Construct State. 

Tlie construct state, wliicb, according to § 89 a, primarily represents U 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of w'ords), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
go especially — 

(1) Before prepositions,^ particularly in elevated (prophetic or 

poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. Thus 
before the joy in the harvesty Is 9^, 2 S 136^^’; 

in participles, Is 5^^, 9^ 19®, 84^, and especially often -svhen | with 

a suffix follows the participle, e. g. yjf 2^^ ; cf. Na i^, Jer 8^^' 

24^); ^(r 64® (unless should be read); 98^/^ — Before Ho 9^^ 

(but read probably *'*^pn^D); \jr 58^ (before *1?^^) ; Pr 24^, Jb 18^, 

La 2^® (before ^^); i Ch 6^“, 23^®; in participles, Ez 38^^ Jb 24® ; 

before with an infinitive, Is 56^®, and again before ^ with a suffix, 

Gn 24^^, Is 3o^V 64^ ; ^ — before Is 14^®, Ez 2 — before [with), 

Is 8®; — before I?, Gn 3^’^, Is 28® (a participle); Jer 2 3^, Ez 13^, Ho 7*'^; — 
before Ju 5^®; — before Is 14®; — before the oiota aceiis. HN*, 

Jer 33^‘^; — before a locative (which in such cases also serves as a 
genitive), Ex 27^^ Jer 

(2) Before waw copulative, e. g. Ez 26^^; but np^H Is 33®, 352^ 5 

and 5 1 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old 

feminine ending ath, in order to avoid the hiatus ( 1 ) ] n_. 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun C 
so especially in the combination ^^39^^ 4,0^ , the place lohere 
(prop, of that in which) Joseph was hound] cf. § 138 9^; or bipD2 
Lv 4''*'*', 2 S I5^^ I K 2H«, Jer Ez 21^ Ho zh We should expect 

*1;^^ £ 3 ^P??, as in Gn 35^^, &c., at the place which . . , , cf. 

§ 138 ; but is treated as a nomeii rectum instead of as an attribute. 

^ Cf. K 5 nig, ^Die XJeberwucherung des St.-constr.-Gebrauchs iui Semit.,’ 
ZDMG, ^21 n. 

2 In Ju 8^^ the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3 , 

in order to determine the whole combination tent-chcellers, taken 

• tt; IT ” : 

as one word; cf., however, the remarks in § 127 f-i on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 

3 These are to be distinguished from the cases where S follows a construct 

state, which in conjunction with jp (and the following has become a sort 
of preposition or adverb of place ; thus, we have Ex 26^3 (for which in 

Ez merely ^ n^ 3 ) meaning simply within ; b (2 K 23^3^ gg. loS^ on the 
right hand (i.e.’south) 0/; !? fiS^p (Jos &c., Ju 2®) on the north of ; cf. also 
Jos 152^ and JD Neh 13^. 
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Cf. also followed by a jperfect in i S 29^, and Lv 13*^'^, 

cl (4) When it gwerns independent sentences (cf. § 155), wliicli 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in a sort of 
genitive relation, e. g Ex 4'® prop, hy the hand of him whom 

thou wilt send ; Nu 23® '’5^’ir^P *^7^. the matter of that which he shall 
show me, i. e. whatever he shall ; Is 29^ *in njn n2“]p the city where 
David encamiml\ Jer 48^®, yj/ 16^ (if the text he right), 65® (Pr 8^^), 
81^’, Jb 18“^ the jplace of him that knoweth not God] Jb 29^^, La 
(if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom J cannot 
Stand} In Gn 39"^ the "^3 takes after it a noun-clausej and 

ill Ex still more boldly, a siibst. with — ^Very often a time- 

determination governs the following sentence in this way; thus ‘’'ipx 
followed by a perfect,' Lv 25**®, i S 5®; \j/ 102^ (before a noun- 

clause), Ex 6"®, ^113^ Dt 4^“, 2 S 2 2\ ij/ 18^, 59^^, 138® (in every case 
before a following perfect), xj/ 56^® (before an imperfect); 
followed by the j)erfect, Jer 36“; Lv 14^*’, i S 25^“, Jb 29^ (^P**? 

as in the days tvhen . . . ^ ; cf. HiD'S and before a perfect, \^; 90^®) ; 
before a perfect, Jer (cf. 49®, 50®^) ; before an imperfect, Jb 6^^; 
before a perfect, Ho 

e (5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly so in 
such cases as nb^riB the virgin, the daughter of Zion, Is 3 7^^ ; 

cf. 2 3'^ Jer 14'"; also i s'28" T\m a woman, jpossessor of 

a soothsaying spirit; cf. Dt 2i’b — Gn 14^®, Ju 19^^ (but read probably 
with Moore, as in Dt 13^**, Ju 20^®, 1X21^®); 2 K 10®, 

Qfrir, Jer 46'-’, if/ 35^®(?), 78®, Jb 20^’^ (unless or be a gloss). 

^ Kem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that 

* there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, 
which has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspense, in consequence of 
the insertion of some interrupting woi’d, e. g. Is &c. ; Jb 20^'^®. Else- 
where (Dt 35,^®, xp 68^^) the nomen regens probably governs the following 
construct state directly.^ 

^ In Dt 23® the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction reason of the fact that, i.e. hscause) ; so also in 

I S 3^^. . • • - • 

^ Probably Gn 23’^ is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 
certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Ch 30^^^ 

which should read on thus : ['an “Ip “135^ 3 it 3 n nin^ the good Lord 

pm don every one that seiteth his heart to seeJc God, [See Wickes* \^cc€Hfiia^io>i the 
T>mity-one Prose Books of the Old Testament, p, 140,] 
s Cf. Na 2^ ^•<r} usually explained to mean from the days that she hath 
been, but the text is evidently very corrupt, 

* So also Is 38^® a comer stone of the preciousness (nij?) is a suhsianiive not 
an adjective) of a fixed foundation, i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda- 
tion.-— In 2 S 20^® the text is wholly corrupt ; in^ 119I28 
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(6) The numeral “inK me for in close connexion, and even with ^ 
small disjunctives, e. g. Gn 3^^, 48^*^, i S 9^ 2 B 17^^ Is 27'*^ Zc 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot he in 
the construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone- 
lengthened) form. 

§ 131. Apposition. 

1 . Apposition in the Stricter sense is the collocation of two suh- a 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the One by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
under p), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 
other Semitic languages^) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

2. The principal kinds of apposition in Hebrew are : — 

(a) The collocation of genus and sftecies, e. g. a woman h 

(who was) a widow ^ 1 K 7^'*; a damsel (that is) a virgin y 

I)t 2 Ju 4^ 19^, 21^^, I S 30^', I K ; cf. Gn 13^ 21^® (where, 
however, T\f\) is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex 2 4^ (i S 
2 S 15^®, I K 3^®, 5"® (but probably ^ 9 ? should be read instead of 
Is 3^^ (unless is to be read), Jer 2oh Perhaps also fnb the 
priest (who is) the chief man, 2 K 25^^, &c.; others take jns as 
constr, st, — In 2 S 10” read with the LXX, as in the 

parallel passage i Ch 19® for 'Sn which is evidently meant to 

refer to the reading in 2 B. 

{h) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e, g. Jb 20"® C 

(27^^) HT this is the portion of a man, (who is) a wicked 

man (but might also be an adject.) ; cf. Pr 6^". — Lv 6^®, id'* (where, 

however, is probably a gloss) ; Pr 22^^ woi^ds (which 

are) truth; (immediately after ’* 1 ^!^) cf. 182^^, Mii“ (where, 
however, UK'S is most probably a gloss on ; Zc {f=z comfortable 
words); ^45®(?), 68^^ (cf. verse 16). In a wider sense this includes 
also such cases as \j/ 60® nby"]!? f!! wine which is staggering (intoxicating 
drink), which causes staggering^; i K 22^^, 2 Chi 8^® d)p (in. 

^ On cei'tain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposi- 
tion im Arab.* {Kleine Schriften, ii, 16) ; [and see also Driver, Tenses, 
Appendix IV.] 

2 Unless it is to be translated ihou gavest us intoxication to drinh as wine (and 
so in I K 22®'*' give him affliction to eat as bread, &c,) ; cf. ^ 80® and the analogous 
examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § ii^jkh More* 
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Is 30^® pai'allel witii water vMcli is affliction, drank in trouble 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, i K 5*^ ’’5?"] ">52 oxen wliicb were 
taken out of the ^^ostures, and i K 6^. undressed stones which come 
from the quarry, probably a corruption of VB'Bip. A person and 
a condition are in' apposition in Ez 1 8® (unless is to be read). — 

In I S 4^ read 'yn as in 5\ 7^^. 

d (c) Collocation of the person (Dt 28’^®) or thing (form) and material,^ 
or of the qdace or measure and its contents, e. g. i Ch 15^® 

with cymhals which were brass, i. e. of brass ; cf. Ex 26^®, Dn 1 
I Ch 28^"*^® ( 1 ) ; Ex 2 four rows, namely st 072 es (for which 39^® has 
fix '''13d) ; cf. 2 Ch ffl, Lv 6® (see, however, § 1 28 d) ; 2X7^ 31 % HKD 
a seah of fi^ie flour cf. 2 K 7’®'^®, Gn 18®, Ex 16®®, Lv 5^^, Ru 2^^, 
I K 16^^, 2 X5^® tv)0 talents of silver f cf. 5^ V Ex 39^^, 

Ez 22^® (if the text be right). "With the material placed before the 
measure. Ex 30-'^^*. — A jperiod of time and its contents are placed in 
apposition t^lil a month oi days, i. e. a month’s time = for a whole 
month, Gn 29^^ Nuii“®-~b cf. Dt 21’®, 2X15^=^, and 
years' time, i. e. two full years, Gii 41^ 2813^*^, 14^, Jer 2 8''’*^b 
Dn 10^^ 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e. g. nfbf trias sc. fllii, §97^2 and 
§ 184 , 

e (d) Collocation of the tJmig and the measure or extent, number, <&c., 
e.g. Xu 9'^® If DD days, [si small) number, i.e. only a few days; 
riJ^D ? 1 D 3 mo 7 iey, repetition, i, e. twice as much money, Gn 43^^ (unless 
^91 be constr. st.) ; 12^313 D^p water which ^vas of the measure of the 
hnees, which reached to the knees, Ez 47'* (also water that was 

to the loins, in the same verse). This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see § 134 c) or 
an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. Neh 2^^ 

men, a few, i.e. some few men ; i K 5® n 3 nri under sta^iding, 

much-making, i.e. much understanding, unless n 3 "jn is to be taken as 
an adverb with as in 2 8 8® with n)%. 

over, having regard to nglH ^ meed wine, Cfc 82 , and a ivild ass's colU 

Jb 1 1^2 (ill which passages fjf and must certainly be in the construct- 
state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the in ^ 60^ 
to be taken as construct state (for which elsewhere p'’). 

^ Cf. also the examples treated above in § 127/4. 

2 On the anomalotis form 3 ^?? (mstead of D‘’ 133 ; cf. immediately 
before), see § 88 5 . * '* 
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{e) Collocation of tlie thing and its name^ e. g. their jp 

mountainous district^ Seir (perhaps only a later gloss), Gn 14®; ^1?? 
|P^j 3 the land Canaan probably only a later gloss), ]Sru34^,* 

cf. Ezr 9\ I Oh 5^ (see under g below). — For examples of nouns in the 
construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 

Eem. I. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition g 
come first, e.g. ‘11'^ Mng Bavid, king Solomon (less frequently 

11'^ as in 2 S 13®®, 1 K 2^^, 122 2 K 1 8^®, and in late Hebrew, Hag 
[cf. the Aramaic order and often iii Chron.). — A chiasmus occurs 

in Is 45^, the name standing after the defining noun in the first part of the 
verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2. When the nota accusativi (fl^^ “n^) or a preposition precedes the first Jl 

substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gn 4®, 22®, 

24"^, 47^®, Is 66®^ ; this usually occurs when the nearer definition precedes 
a proper name. As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place (Bt iS^, 

Jer 33^8, I S 2^^). A noun in apposition is made determinate, even after 

a noun with a prefix, in the ordinaiy way, e.g. 2 Ch 12^® 

in Jerusalem^ the city which ^ &c.^ . t *- t 1 • 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding Z 
adjective, in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e. g. 

Lv nnna a white-reddish (light red) bright spot 

4. Permutcdion is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com- jfc 
plementary like apposition proper (see a above), but rather the preceding 
substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gn 9^ with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Ex 22®®, Bt 2®®, i S 7®, 2 K 3^ an hundred thousand rams^ the 
wool, i.e. the wool of the rams ; Jer 25^® this cup of the tome, that is of fury (but 
DDnn is probably a gloss) ; Is 42®® he poured upon him fury, namely his anger 
but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a pre- 
ceding pronoun, viz. — 

(a) To a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex 7^^ ; with regard to the vocative, cf. I 
§ 126/. 

( 5 ) To an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex 2® she saw him:, the child (unless 771 

be a later gloss) ; Ex 35®, Lv 13^"^^, i K 19®! (whei*e, indeed, “ 1*^351 appears to 
be a late gloss) ; 21^^^ 2 K KHh., Jer 9^"^, 31®, Ez 3®^, Ec 2®^ (according to 
Belitzsch rather a double accusative).® 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e. g. Ez 10® 55 ^'’Kn when he went in, the man ; 42 ^^ ; 71 
cf. Pr I3^(?), Ez 3I®; so also after a preposition with suffix, e.g. Ec 4^® 
inSi^n ii? ''K looe to him, the one alone ; with a repetition of the preposition, 

Nu 32®®, Jos 1® to them, to the children of Israel; Ju 21’^, Jer 51®®, 

1 In I K II® participles after as in 2 K ro® after 

in 19® after a determinate accusative, and in Hag i^ after ^sed 

without the article ; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § 118 jG. 

® But Gn 6^'’^ (cf. 7®) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the archaic 

® For I S 21^* either HS^^Vis to be read or the KHhibh is to be ex- 
plained according to § 75 b, note. Also 5®^ has hardly preserved the 

correct form. 
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Ez 42“ (?), Dn 11“, I Ch 4«, 2 Ch 26« i— Of. finally. 01 ; 3'^, where the suffix 
precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by 'W, as in Ez 9^, where 
the genitive is expressed by 

O Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper 
suffix follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is 29^3 when 
he (or rather) his children see, &,c. (but V'lS is clearly a gloss ) ) cf. t/' 83^2 . 

Jb 29® read (infin. Hiph.) or at least its syncopated form 

p 5. Oases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer 
definition added to the noun Was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; 
on its use with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such 
an accusative in Hebrew, cf. § ii8c& and w. Owing to the lack of case- 
endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the case is one of apposition 
in the narrower or in the wider sense ; in other instances this must remain 
quite uncertain. However, the following are probably cases of apposition 
in the wider sense : — 

(J (a) Such phrases as S|D 5 a double amount in money, Gn 43^® ; cf. 

.Ter 17^® ; i S five thousand shekels in hntss, btlt this might also be taken (as 
in d) shekels which were brass; certainly such cases as Jb older than thy 
father in days, and the expression of the superlative by means of IKD 

. (originally a substantive), e. g. ‘IK? HID very good, Gn 1®^ (cf. also Ec 7^® 
nSHn righteous over much), and the very frequent ‘IK? n5“)n prop, a much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 15^, 41^®, also Pr 232^) DSH 
wounds without cause, ^ perhaps also Gn 342® (HDH). 

'}* (?)) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 

substantive with a suffix ; thus, Ez of thy conduct in lewdness 

(but it is also possible to explain it (as in c) of thy conduct, which is lewdness) ; 
cf. Ez 24^®, 2 S 22®® '-pyo my fort^^ess in strength, 5 . e. my strong fortress 

(cf.,^ however, ip iS®®) ; Hb 3®, \p 71'^. While even in these examples the 
deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 n) is strange, it 

is much more so in in^Hn Ez iS*^, i.e. according to the context Ms pledge 
for a debt ; Ezr 2®® D%n^^ntDrt GHH?, i. e. their register, namely of those that were 
reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps is in apposition to the suffix in 

DHn?), also the curious combinations (mentioned in § 128 d) of with 

a proper name (Lv 26^®), and in Jer 33®® with 

^ But in Is 17® we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
in Jer 48'^^ read H^K for iT^K, and in Pr 14^® • 

in Gn 2^® is a late gloss upon 1^, and in Ez 41®® nirii3’n"!?K 

a gloss on 

® Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as 
e.g. Ezio®) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the 
customary idiom ; cf. Kautzseh’s Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram,, § 81 e and § 88. 

® In ^ 69® & 3 n (like in a false way, falsely, f 35^® and 38®®) is used as an 

cicewsain'e with a participle ; cf. § 1 18 g. 

But in hfu 25^® may also be explained, according to c, as really in 

apposition. Cf, on the whole question Belitzseh, Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 20^, 
note I, , 
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6. In Dfc 33^ (n^nto, perhaps niinp^ is to be read), 33^^ (njjjD), Ju f S 

absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern 

a following logical genitive ; this, however, cannot be explained either as 
a special hind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity of the dialect of 
Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. On the other hand, 
in Jb 31^^ |iy is evidently intended to combine the readings fiy and 

pV (as in verse 28). — The I'emai'kable combination in 

f is due to the fact that in ipip 42-83 has almost throughout been 

subsequently substituted by some redactor for the divine name nin** ; on 
nin** cf. § 125 /i. In ^ 59®, and 84® rTjn** has been reinstated in 
the text before 

7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be eifected by t 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), 
but must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is 
dependent on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gn 3® and she gave also 

unto her husband with her (=her husband who was ivith her); in 0119^® (that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified, 

§ 132 . Connexion of the Stibstantive ^vith the Adjective? 

1 , The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves a 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 
with it in gender and number^ e. g. a great man, HD) 

a beautiful woman. If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably united, e,g. Est 8^^ cl great crown of gold.— 

On the attribute when attached to a determinate substantive, see 
above, § 126 w. 

^ Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that nin^ 

should not have been written ; that the author of these Psalms regarded 
independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) 
is out of the question. 

^ On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, cf. above, § 127 
and § 128 0, with the note ; § 135 n and § 141 c (substantives for adjectives 
as predicates of noun- clauses) and § 152 w (periphrases for negative qualities). 
On the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract 
ideas, see § 122 g. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly 
only in poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the 
quality in question belongs ; e. g. the strong one, i. e, God j the strong 
one, i.e. the bull (in ler 8^®, &;c., the horse); b\> swift — the runner (of the horse, 

Is 30^®); njlb alba, i.e. luna; (fructifera) a fruitful tree, Is 17® (so 

Gn 49^®); a croucher, i.e. a crouching beast of •prey, Gn 4'^, Cf. also Jp 

(gravis, mgustus) and (elatus?), i.e. apHnce^ The use of adjectives and 
participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In Greek 
and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as v^pri = the sea; merum for 
vinum, 
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h Eem. I . "Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand Tiefore its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the 
relation is really appositional in character; thus, Is flinty 0 thou 
poor one, Anathothl (but probably n'’ 3 y anstcer her^ is to be read) ; *ef. 23^2^ 533.1 
{a righteous man, my servant ; but in It and ^"133 are predicates preceding 
the substantives); Jer 36.10 ^ 18 ^ him who is worthy to he ^>raisecl will I call 
upon, the Lord ; 92^2 (apposition after participles). — But D '’31 and many, 

are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer Neh 9^8 
(in xf 145’^ 5*2 is a suhst regens, in 89®^ the text is corrupt) ; an appositional 
relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

C 3 *^ In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an 
attribute after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it ; so in the 
singular, Ex 15^® (unless ^‘12 should be read) ; i S (the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, 1817^® *'5^0 smooth ones of (among) stones, i. e. smooth 

stones ; Is 35®, Ez 4b®, and with a following collective instead of a plural, 
e.g. Is Ihe poor among men, i.e. poor men; ler 49®*^, Zc 11'^ ; ef. 

in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all these cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent 
to a superlative (see below, § 133 g). 

a 3. When to adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing 
next to the noun takes the feminine termination, e.g. i Iv 19^^ ny^lS 
'131 p|ni (but read ^HS) ; i S 15® (but cf. § 75 y ) ; Jer 20®, xp 63®. A similar 

dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal 
predicates referring to feminine subjects, cf. § 145 p and t 
When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it 
agrees with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146 d), e.g. Neh 
D‘'i 5 n ; Jer 34®, Zc 8^. 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by ivdw copulative, cf. Zc i®. 

0 4. After feminines plural ending in D**.™ (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute 

(in accordance with tjie fundamental rule stated above, under a) takes the 
ending Hi, e.g. Is 10^* syys; Gn 32^®. For a strange 

exception see Jer 29^^ (differently in 24®). 
j 5. With regard to nwaw&er it is to be remarked that— 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in 
theptoaZ, e.g. ^ iS®® (Ptbi*^} nStn haughty eyes ; IS353, Jb4® cf. § 88 a, 
ff (h) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective 
or participle (construstio ad sensum) ; thus, e.g. sheep [with fern. plur.\ 
Gn 3C«, I S 25IS ; hV=mm, I S 13I5, Is 9’ ; = aiJ the Israelites, I S 2“ ; 

= the exiles, Jer 28* ; cf. also 0 ^ 5 ^ two souls, Gn 462’.! Cf. similar plieno- 
mena in the connexion of collectives with plural predicates in § 145 c. 

A (c) The pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e. g. xp 7I® 2 K. 19^-1® (= Is 374-1'^) ; 

Is I9S- but cf, d'jn D^nS.^® Bt 523, I s 1726.86' jqU 2f% perhaps also 


^ But it is impossible to take Dn''Dl3 in Ez 46® as an attribute of 1p]l ; 

probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nix 28^^ 
where to young bullocks ai*e requii'ed. ’ 

® Cf. I S 28^3, where (in the sense of A spm'^) is followed by ^‘’[53^ 

as a second accusative ; conversely in i S I9^2‘i®, a singular suffix refers back 
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Ek 20^ = another god, and Jos 24^ D'nSi!? S’^jove, 

§ 124 g-h). ^ On the other hand, i S 4® is to be explained as having been said 
by the Philistines, who supposed that the Israelites had several gods. On 
the connexion of d'’r6j^ with a plural predicate, see § 145 i, 

2. On the adjective (in tlie construct state) governing a following 
genitive, see § 128 x; for the participle in the same construction, see 
§116 /-Z. 

§ 133 . The GomparUon of Adjectives, {Periphrastic 
Expression of the Comparative and Su2oerlative,) 

A. Wunsche, ‘ Der Komparativ im Hebr. im Lichte der arab. Gramm., ^ 
in Vierteljahrsschnfifiir Bibelkunde, 1904, p. 398 

1 . Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or CL 
superlative of the adjective.^ In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to he represented as excelled in some par- 
ticular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
*"fD (’p), e. g. I S 9^ 012 higher than any of the peoyle. The 

fundamental idea evidently is, tall avmy from all the yeopie (beyond 
all the people); cf. Ju 14^^ pin^-np what is sweeter 

than honey ? and what is stronger than a lion ? Ez 28^, Am 6‘\ 
Frequently an infinitive appears as the object of the comparison, e. g. 
Gn 29^^ it is letter that I give her to thee^ than that I should give hei\ 
&c.; 

Hem. I, This use of “fp is also veiy common when the attributive idea is 1 ) 
represented by an intransitive verb, e. g. i S lo^s 

higher than amj of the people ; Na, 3®, Jb 7®. Elsewhere, especially after transi- 
tive verbs, "JD rather represents (on its different senses see §119 v-s) the idea 


to household god (but not so in Gn 31®^), as in ^ 46^ to the plural of 

amplification d'^d^ sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 'whether nil 
^ 78^^ is to be regarded as an attribute of nidhn and not rather as the 
adverb, abundantly. 

^ There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the etative) for the 
comparative and superlative, which in Hebrew 'would have the fox'm 
Instances of it, perhaps, are daring, cruel, ITl^ deceptive (of a brook 
drying up), and its opposite (contracted from *aiian) consianthj flowing, 

perennis. These forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, 
and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation 
which has become obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in 
Italian, and still more so in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution 
with 

2 In Ju the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou so 
much better than Balak ? It would also be possible, however, to translate art 
thou really better . . . ? 
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of a separaiion, distinction or sujperiority of one person or thing from or over 
others.^ This is evident in such cases as "iD in3 to choose something (to 
prefer it) before something else, e. g. Jb 7^-'^, cf. Bt 142 (also “fp ♦ » ♦ Ji'in'’ the 
excellence of. ..over..,, Ec 2^3) j it is also seen in examples like Gn 37® 
I'ja-iiSD 3 ns now Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) 

cMdren] 1 S 2-^110 ' 

C 2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of "jp after adjectives, or 
intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be 
expressed is that the quality is too Utile or loo much in force for the attainment 
of a particular aim or object, e. g. Is 7^^ D3p is it a small thing (i. e. too 

little) /or you to Jb 15^^ ; after an intransitive verb, e. g. Gn 32^^ I am too 
insignificant for all the mercies (I am not worthy of . . .), &c. ; cf. also 

the expressions "jP ‘IpS to he too heavy for one, Ex 18^^, Ku ^ 38^ ; “[D HElp 
fo be too hard for one, Dt "[p to be too few for something, Ex 12^; 
"(p "ISS to be too strong for one, ^ 65^ ; “"[p to he too mighty for one, Gn 26^^ ; 
“'iP to be too high for one, if 61^; “(P to be too narrow for one, Is 49^^ ; 

"jp to be too short for something, Is 50®, and very frequently "jP to be toq 
wonderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gn 18^^, 
Bt 17®, 30^^^, Jer 37^'^, Pr 30^^; in \p 139® in the same sense is followed 

by ip. — This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by "fp with an infinitive, e. g. i K, S®'^ the brasen altar . . . 
was ii'anp too little fo receive (to be able to receive) the burnt offering, cf. 
Gn 4^®, 36"^ too great for them to dwell together ; sif ter verbs, e. g. Ex 12^, Is 282'^, 
if 40®. Einally, cf. "Jp I"! , followed by the infinitive, it is enough (prop. 

too much) for you to , , . , meaning ye have , . . long enough, i K 122® ; cf. Ex 92® 
and Ez 44® ("iP followed by a substantive).® 

In all these instances *“|p expresses either the removal of a thing from fi 
person, or the severance of the person from some aim or object j efi also the 
expression '111 ^53 DHp nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there 

shall not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gn ii®, Jb 42®. 

6 3. The attributive idea, on which "“|P logically depends, must sometimes, 

in consequence of a pregnant use of the "j^p (see the analogous examples in 
§ he supplied from the context, e.g. Is lo” whose 

graven images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem, &c. ; ^ Mi 7^ worse 
than a thorn hedge*, 62^® lighter than a breath 1 Jb 1 clearer than the noondaii ; 
Ec 4^7 better than, &c. ’ 


1 Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such 

words as eximius, egregius, and the Homeric e/c Tvavreov udkiara, if 4. q6 * he 
TTaaecov, l8, 431. ^ ' 

2 On the other hand, the phrase ";p pli* expresses not a comparison, but 
onjy a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 382® 
ppp n|^"]V means, she is in the right as against 7 ne; cf. xf 139^2^ dh 4^7 322,— I a 
Pr 1712 rather (to meet with so and so) than . . , is expressed by before the 
second member. 

® Cf, also 2 K 4®, where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by 
the Hiph. !3*>ypil == do wo# foo little, sc. in borrowmg empty vessels, 

. cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 

‘*f 4 j nyp greater gladness than at the time, &c. 
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2. The correlative comparatives greater — less {older — younger) are 

expressed by the simple adjective with tlie article {the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.) ; Gn 27^®, 

3 . To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, /) to 

make the adjective determinate, either by means of the ariicle or 
a following partitive genitive (or suffix) ; in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals ; ^ e. g. i S 9^^ 5 1 6“ 

the little one, i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17^'^ David was 
i^i?D the youngest, and the three great, i. e. elder, &c.; Gn 42^'^ 44% 

Ct 1®. — So also with a qualifying adjective, e. g. Gn 9^*^ J^l^n his 
youngest son ] cf. Jos 14^'%* also with a follo'vving genitive, 2 Cli2i^^ 
f^i? the youngest of his sons : Pr 30"'^ the least upon the earth ; with 
suffix, !Mi 7^^ Dnib their good one, i. e. the best of them; Jon 3^ 

from the greatest of them even to the least of them*, cf. the 
inverse order in Jer 6^®, 31®^ 

Eem. I. The above examples apply only to the most common relaim Jl 
attributes {great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to 
be recognized as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, 
when followed by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative ; 
this appears from the context, e. g. Bt 33^® the most hidden treasu 7 'es of the sand ; 

Ju 52'-^ the loisest amongst her ladies; Is 14^^, 19^^, 23®^% 29^^, Jer 4920, Ez 28”^, 

Zq Ilk ^ 45^^j Jb 30® {in the 7 nost horrible of valleys), 41^® ; probably also ip 35^®, 

On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 c. — Moreover, the 
combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantivally (§ 1 28 sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, 
e. g. Is 22^^ all the smallest vessels. On Ct 7^® see § 126 a;. . 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the t 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive ; cf. our hook of books), e. g. Ex 26^^ D'’^*lj 5 n 

the most holy place ; D'’'1'’iS^n Tt? (Ct 1^) the 7 nost excellent song ; cf. Gn ( ==servus 

servornm, the lotvcsi serva^if) ; Nu 3®^, Bt {\p 1362-^)^ ; i K S^'^, Is 34^® (cf. 
Gal 1®, Rev 22'^q ; Jer 3^®, Ez 16'^, 26'^ {kmg of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar ; 
cf. I Tim 6^^, Rev 17^*^, 19^®, and another kind of periphrasis in ^95®) ; Ec 
Similarly in Jer 6^® two participles are combined, and in Ho 10^® two 
substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained by connect- 
ing one substantive in the construct state with another of the same stem 
a sabbath of solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 31^®, &e.) 

or of the same meaning (e. g. nbsK a thick darkiiess, Ex 10^^), 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather A* 
to rhetoric than to syntax, e. g. Ee 72^ pbV pby exceeding deep ; i S 2®, Pr 20^^ ; 

the adjective is even used three times in Is 6®*.— Cf. the repetition of adverbs 
for the same purpose in Gn 7^®, Nu 14'^ exceedmgly, also 

Ex &c.) ; Ez 42^^\ — On the other hand, in Bt 28^^ the repetition expresses 


^ CL also frbv the one above, i. e. the Most High,' 

2 God of gods, and Lord ofloi'ds, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called M2 (Tiele, Compend. der Eeh-toc/i., p. 87). 
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a continuous progress, higher and higher . . . loioer and lower ; in Bt 2^'^ (see 
§ 123 e) and 16^® {nothing hut justice') the constancy of the action. Of. Ex 23^0 
DJp little by little^ very gradually} 

I The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 
in such cases as ""h lib (Ex 315) = ifo the remotest generations ; cf. 1710^ Jer6^^, 8^^ 
{vcrfect Tcace) \ Ez 21^2 (njy three times) Na cf. also Ho and 

the emphatic combination of synonymous verbs in Is 33^0. Sometimes the 
completeness of an action or state is expressed by placing together two or 
even thi'ee substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, cf. Is 22^, 
Ez 61 ^ (3328 f.j 35S) . 3315, Na Zp (Jb 30^ 382?). 

§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. Eonig, *Zur Syntax der Zabiw^rter im A. T.,’ 
AJSh. xviii. 129 ff. 

Cl 1 . The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract sub- 
stantives,^ may be connected with their substantives in three different 
ways. They may stand either — 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object numbered 
being consequently in the genitive), e. g. r\fhf a triad of days^ 
i. e. three days ; ''3^ the two men ; or 

5 (&) In the absolute state* before it (the object numbered being in 

apposition, § 131 d), e. g. a triad, viz. sons, i. e. three sons; 

0^5?^ two men ; or 

C (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e, g. So especially in long lists, since in these 

the substantives naturally come first, e. g. 01132^'’, Nu 7^', 28^®. 
Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the later Books 
is due to the fact that the character of the numeral tended more and 
more to become adjectival ratlier than substantival.'^ 


^ Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Nu 6®, Is 29®, 30^® ; 
of different stems in Is 526 and Jo 4^. In Nu 122 the particles T[^ pn appear 
to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply and solely, 

2 Different in land from the triple utterance of the same words in 2 S 18®®, 
Jer 7^ and 22^^, and the double exclamation in Jer 4^2 and La (?). 

2 Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of 
the numerals (used for both genders), and that the feminine was afterwards 
differentiated and used with masc. nouns, primarily in the second decade 
and then in the first as well. 

^ From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p/ 6 8. 
that in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12; Judges' 
Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets,- Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, 
the numeral never, or very rarely, stands after its noun ; in Kings and 
Eze’kiel it stands several times after; in the Priestly Code nearly always after*, 
in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often ajter as before the 
noun. In Ex aSi*’ the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow 
the construct state of the substantive numbered j we should, however, read 
for the omission of the article before cf. § 126 w. 
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Eem. In Lv 24®® “IHS follows the construct state D&^D, but here as in d 

Nu 15^® siiould be read. In Gn 42^® is in apposition to a sub- 

stantive with a suffix {—one of you Irethren ; but verse 33 the one of you brethren)^ 

In Nil 31^® precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner { — one each), 

— For (Gn 171^, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly Code (except 

in Gn 17^’^, 23^) TiW fl^D (Gn 5®, &c.) an hundred years. On the connexion of 
abstract numerals with suffixes, as their duality j 1. e. they two, Gn &c. 

(also with a strengthening separate pronoun., as ^ ® 26^2), 

cf. § 97 i. 

2. The numerals from 2 to ib take the object numbered in the € 
plural,^ with very few exceptions, such as Ex i'6^^ (where “'pVn 
=itJie doiiUe of an omer)^ 2 K 22b Ez 45b cf. 2 K 8^^ and 25^^ KHh, 
The numerals from ii to 19 generally take the plural, but with 
certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under/). The tens (from 20 to 90), when 
they precede, take the singular (in the accusative, cf. § igijp) of 
certain nouns frequently used with numerals (^^ u thousandy^"'^ ^ 
lb, SyD. 5 , — hut only in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code), other- 
wise the plural, as (but cf. also Ju &c.; on tlie 

other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the object numbered 
in apposition (e. g. twenty cubits^ 2 Cli 3^^' ; with the 

exception of 2 S 24-*^, only in late Books). After HKp and the 
substantive numbered may be used either in the singular or plural, 
see further under g. 


Eem. I. After the numerals from ii to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, 
with Q^'' day, t/ear, man, ^55 soul (person), tribe, pillar 


(Ex 24^), sometimes with HpK cuM, month, city, b\>^ shekel (compare 
onv four-year- old, ten loound), e.g. Dt dV “1^ 'iriN (cf., however, such 
exceptions as Dt Jos 4^, &c.). — Substantives other than these are used in 
the plural with the numerals from ii to 19, and the numeral may even 
follow the substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 7®^ i Ch 42^, 25^, 

2. After n^p (n^p [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e.g. always ^ 

TiKD], nlN'p, a)n 5 s‘p) and V\% {n^^b^, ^Bb^, b;|b^) the substantives 
^''^5 (except in Ez 40^^), al**, ^b^l, qpf are regularly used in the 

singular, generally also 133 , 13 , b'^^ (with the exception of Jos 
2 S 14-®, &c.); cf., moreover, Gn 33^®, 24®® (iinil Est Ju2i^® Dt 7®, 

1 K 5^2, 2 Ch 9^®. — Examples of the plural Sifter nkp. are Gn 26^®, i ^ 

2 S 16b I K 18^; after lijtp Ex 382?; after Ju 15*, 2 S 8V i K lo^b 


On examples such as Gn 46^^ (d W* two sotd$\ of, ^1^2 g (colleetives 

joined with the plural of the adjective). • ‘ . * 
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Ez 4217; after n^m'O i S 25I8, i K 'z^o j after i S 252, iK 3^, 56, 2 K 3^ 
1// 90^ j after i S 17^ Jb 42^2 ; after ’’sb^ Mi 6^ ; after Is 36^.— 

In Dll 12I1 tiie plural D‘'D'’ precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 

il 3. I^Tumerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the 
object nuinbered either after them in the singular (in the accusatiTe), 
o.g, Gn two and sixty years (HJ^ in the singular, 

according to e, since it conforms to the ten immediately preceding ; 
but also Dt 2^'^), or before them in the plural, 

especially in the later Books, Dn 9”®, &c.; or the object is repeated 
{but only in i K 6b and the Priestly Code ; sometimes even several 
times, e. g. Gn 23b 25^-^' thrice) in the plural with the units, and in 
the singular with the tens and hundreds, e. g. Gn 12^ 
seventy and five years Gn 2 3^ mf 
hundred and twenty and seven years. Cf. Gn 5*"^* 

i Rem. I. It may further be remarked %vith regard to the order, that the 
thousand or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds 
almost always come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel 
sometimes, and in the Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), 
the tens in the earlier Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before 
the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after tlie 
units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After the hundreds the smaller number 
is very frequently added without 1, especially in Ezra, Kehemiah, and 

Daniel. 

On the sjmtax of the cardinals in general : — 
h 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back 
(without being connected with the object numbered ; cf., however, Lv 25^0 
Ku Jos 4b 2 S 23I®) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gn 2^1 
the name of the one (the first) isPishon't Gn four kings against 
the five (enumerated in verse 2); cf. i Ch and the determinate tens in 

A demonstrative with the article may also be added to a 
numeral determined in this way, e. g. Dt 19^ (but cf. also Gn 9^®, 22^3^ where 
the numeral and demonstrative are practically determinate in themselves), 
la the case of the numerals from n to 19 the article may stand either before 
the unit (i Ch 25^®, 27^®) or before (Jos 4^); it is used before all three 
members of a compound number (273) in Nu 3^®. 

/ In apposition with any determinate substantive the cardinal number is 
used uHthout the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in 
Jos 15^^ where is equivalent to a substantive 

determinate in itself ; cf. Gn Josb®*®®, i S 17^^ ^ ^ ^ke passages 

discussed above in § 126 x, Gn 2 i^b &c.), but also when it follows the 
substantive, e. g. i K 727.43 f. ^nd ; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the cases noticed in § 126 be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, 
but cf. also 2 K 25^® after a determinate substantive. The fact that it 
is by nature determinate would also be a very simple explanation of inH 
I^u 28^, I S 13^7^*, Jer 24b Ez 16®, instead of the more usual , and ot 

rins I s I’forTinsn. 
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Sucli cases as 14^’^ (whicli is determined by a following 

determinate genitive) are explained from § 127 b; i Ch 9^^ perhaps from 
§ 126 in Is 30^6 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant ; on the other hand, in i S 9^° and 25S8 the article is. with WellhauseBj 
to be omitted. 

3. Certain specifications of measure^ weight, or time, are commonly omitted 
after numerals, e.g. Gn 20^® 5 ]d| a thousand (shekels) of silver] so also 
before InJ Gn 24^2, i K 10^®, Is 72®, cf. Moreover, Ru 3^® 
six (ephahs) of barley ; i S 10^ two (sc. loaves, see verse 3) of bread, cf. 

; 2 S 16^, where before a measure, or perhaps some term 

like cakes, is to he supplied, — The number of cubits is stated in the Priestly 
Code (Ex 262, &c.) and in i K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 40^-21, 47^ Ze 5^^ 

1 Ch ii 2 s, 2 01142^'*) by the addition of prop, by the cubit Also in. 

Ex 27^^ the Samaritan and EXX I’ead after and in 27'^® 

after n%};. 

4 . Tlie ordinals above i o have no special forms, but are expressed ^ 
by tlie corresponding cardinals, wMcb may then stand either before or 
after the object numbered, e, g. Gn 7^^ &*!'’ on the seveoiieenth 

; Dt in the fortieth year] cf. Gn 14'^ 2 X25^^ 

and, with repetition of in a compound number, i K 6^ ; siicli 
a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore in the accus, temjporis, 
according to § 1 18 h) in Gn 14^ (the Samaritan, however, has ; 

with the article (but without a numbered object, see under Ic), 

1 K 1 9^^ ’ — On the position of the numeral as a genitive following 

its noun, cf. e.g. i K 16^^ in the twenty and seventh 

year, and with a detenninate numeral, Ex 15^, In 

this case, however, is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gn 7^’, 

2 K 13^®; after a determinate numeral, Lv25^®.^ 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very 
frequently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from i to 10, 

e.g. r\^p 2 1 K 1525; pbf riira 2 K iSh &c., cf. Bt 15®. The months 

themselves are always numbered by the ordinals &c., up to 

of the month, e. g. On 8®, &c., 

v^fh Zc f i Ez ij, &c., Pifh 2 k 25V 

Ev 23®2 (always, however, ibya day of the month). On the 

^ Somewhat diiferent from this is Ex 19^® he ready prop, after 

three days, i.e. on the third day (in verses ir and 16 and in Ezr 10® the ordinal 
is used), also i S 30” Cli^n ‘’Jlbbn because three days agone 1 fell sick, 

prop. /o-da^ ^bree (days). 

2 xYIl these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e.g. in 
Lv 25I®, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, 
i.e. the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard nyp or in such 

cases not as a real no-men regens, hnt simply as a connective form to be explained 
on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 1 28 7 i;, 

P f 3 ■ ' ' 
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omission of in all these cases see under n ; only in late passages is 
added, e. g. 2 Cli 29^'^ E'l'nb njio^ Qi'?; Ezr 3' niso.— Finally, 

when the year is stated by gorerniDg a determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K 17^ 
1151^41 in the ninth year; 2 K 25^ (in Jer 52^ Jer 28^ KHk,, 32^ 

K^th.^ 462, 51^9, Ezr 7^ ; in such cases is again (see note 2 on 0) to be 

explained according to § 128 7 c, This is supported by the fact that the 
Masora on Jer 28^, 32^ requires in the Q^re for 

{I 5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e. g. Gn £ 3 ^ 3 ^ 0 ^ 3 ^ two and two] 2 821^® W six 
each; with the numbered object also repeated, e. g. Jos 3^“^ 

every tribe a man, Nu 13", 34^® (iJ? in 

Neh iih one out of every ten); cf. § 12^ cl; or a periphrasis with 
^ is used, 17^®, Dt Is 6® after six toings twice 

repeated ; the simple distribiltive ^ is, however, sufficient (as in 
§ 123 c), e. g. by hundreds and by thousands. 

T 6. The multijf icatives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 
10, see under 0) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to 
the omission of Ciys, so Kbnig; Lehrgeb.^ ii. 228), as 

txoice^ Jb40'’; seven times, Lv26^^*^^ Pr24^^’; cf. also r>D^ once, 
2K 6^ Jb4o^ for which in Jb 33'^ along with DW?^(the 

latter also in i S 18^^); or by the dual oi the numeral, thus 
Gn 4^'^ (in verse 24 along with the cax'dinal 77 for 77 times); Is 30^®, 
^ 12^, 79^'*^ ; 2 S 12^* or periphrasticaliy by QPI a time (prop. 

a step, with the article, i 3 J) 3 n this time; cf. also £ 3 ^ 33 , with 3 , 
like above), as <^1?^ o?ic<3(NeIi 13^ once and ttoice), 

Q'OS ',1 iiutce, a'oyf B'ijf' (for which in Ex 2^^% Nu2 2®-'® Ci\ 5 ) 3 'i. ^bf) 
three times; cf. thitty-th/ree times; 2824^ an hundred times; 

Dt a thousand times) 1 K 22'® until how many times; 

i. e. how often. Cf. also Ci'’ 3 b ten times, Gn 31^*^^ and HBl 
many times, Neh 9^.— In Gn 43^^j^r^ times is expressed by TlilJ 
(■prop five hands) f and in Ex 16^ the double is expressed by n 3 ^D 
(prop, a repetition over and above that loliicli, <&c.). — Of the ordinals 
is used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22^®, &c., a second time, cf. the 
Latin iertium consul ; the third time, 183^; 

a fifth ISTeh 6“; at the seventh (time), i K and 0 ^ 1 ? 

'^UJob6^^\ 


^ But nn^ 2 l Ku 10^ is to be translated on one (trumpet), 

2 Probably also Jb ii® (from 5533 doubling) does not mean doubled but 

manifold* 

2 But 47^^ means the (other) /owr parts ; cf, 2 K Keh 
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Eem. Tlie collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the S 
same or in dijGferent sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical 
sayings to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly 
-specified. It must be gathered from the context Tvhether such formulae 
are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e. g. Is im or at the 
most three)j or a considerable number, e.g. Mi 5^. Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serves to express merely an indefinite total, without the 
collateral idea of intensifying the lower by means of the higher number, 
Thus one and tioo are connected by 1 , Dt 32®®, ler 3^^, Jb 33^^, 40® (without 

^ 62^^) ; two and three, Is (Sirac 23^^^^ 26^®, and without 1^ 2 K 9®^ 

Ho 6^, Am 4® ; three and four, Jer 36^®, Am i®"i\ Pr 30^®, 21*^® (Sirac 26®), and 
without 1 , Pr 30^®; four sxndji've, without 1 , Is 17® ; six and seven, Jb 5^°, Pr 6^®; 
seven and eight, Mi 5^, Ec 11® ; (nine and ten, Sirac 25’). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun* 

1. The sejpamte pronouns, — apart from their employment as the U 
subject in nonn-clauses (cf. § 141 a) and the idiom mentioned under 
d-li , — are -used, according to § 32 h, as a rule, ooly to give express 
emphasis to the subject; e.g, Gn 16''', 2 S 24^' i.e. 1 myself, so 
also 2 S 12^®, 17^^ (after the verb), Ez 34^% \// 2®;^ but i S 10^^, 
2812^, Is 45^^ I and none else; cf. also ’* 3 ^ '* 3 ^. I, II Ho 5^*^, &c.; 
nm Gni5'^ Ju I5^^ I S (as in 20^ 22’®, Ex I8■^^ Dts^ Ju 8^ 
after the imperative); i K 21' ; Gn 9", Ex 20^^ (after the verb, 
Ju ; fern, Gn 31*^; i S 22^® ; Gn 3^^, Ju 14®; Jer 5®. — 
Sometimes, however, the separate pronoun appears to he placed before 
the verb more on rhythmical grounds, i. e, in order to give the state- 
ment a fuller sound than that of the hare verbal form (cf. the similar 
use of the infinitive absolute, § 1130). Thus Gni4^*^, 139", and 

most clearly in such passages as Gn 21"'*, 47®®, Ex Ju6^®, 11®, 

I S 12"®, 2 S 3^®, 21®, I K 2^® (in solemn promises). The same explana- 
tion applies to at the beginning of sentences, e.g. Gn 24*^% Ho 5^, 
10^^, i2^\ ^ 39^\ 82®, Jb 5®.^ 

Bern. I. Bilferent from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate h 
pronoun immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5® perhaps 


^ Also K'’n he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is 7^^ 
’’y'lK the Lord himself } Est 9^ Jeics themselves. In the 

sense of the same (6 avros) or (one and) the same, is used in Is 41^, 43^®-^®, 
46^, 4S12 (always mn ^ 10328 (^Jjn nm), and probably also Jb 312.— The 
position of nisn, as an accusative of the object, before a perfect in i Ch 922^ 
can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic (Ezr 5^2^^ 

2 As early as the MSsa‘ inscription (line 21 ff.) frequently stands at 
the beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 
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a trace of popular language), e.g. i S 25“(?)i Ct 5': o‘l>er indications 

of the very late origin of the book) very frequently m Ecclesiastes, e.g. 1*®, 
21.11.15^ and thirteen other places ; in Aramaic, Dn 5^®. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus 
expressly emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun 
of the 3rd person before the predicate is stated, e. g. G-n 3^^ the woman whom 
thou gavest to he with me, she gaveme^ &c. ; 14^“^ 24'^, &c. ; but WH 

in Is 7^^ after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself.^ 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
em|)hasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a veib 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally he rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it ; cf., 
on the contrary, the French mon Iwre d moL The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to he regarded as a casus Miquus (accusative or 
genitive), hut as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in eacli case he supplied according to the context. 

€ Examples of emphasis : — ^ ^ ^ 

(a) Oil a verbal suffix by means of 27^'* '’5^“D3 ’’^^5 

even me also (prop, hless me, I also would be blessed) ; Zc 7^ j of. also Ez 6*", 
^^11.20 ^2^ j by (nriSi) Pi* 22^^ (but the text is most probably corrupt). 

■ — The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 24^7 (*'33K'); 49® (HH^, not Judahj thou 
art he whom, but Judah thee^ thee thy brethren shall praise /), and Ec 2^® ''3^ D5 . 
f {!)) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of ''3^ 2819^, Pr 23^^ ; 
by I K thy Uooa, even thine ; by 2 S 1 7®, ler 27*^, 

Mi 7® ; by ^13(13^. i S 20^2^ after ^3'»3^, but without special stress ; Nell 5® (?) ; 
by Nu 14^2; by DH ^ 3SI1 (without special stress), PIDn 9*^. — Tlie 

sex>arate pronoun precedes in Jb 21^ ^ ’ 

Zc 9^^ (jRK) ; Jos 239 (Dm) ; Ez 33!^ (n!|)n).-~- In xjj 89^^ whore ‘»3« might be 
taken as strengthening *1^11 (equivalent in sense to ’’’^.^n), we should read 
**3^^ for '»3K, as in verse 51. 

(c) On a suffix united with a preposition, i S 25^4 upon me^ upon me ; 

I K ^3^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 2 Ch 3521 nm not against thee; 1 B D3 vbl) 

KbT ujyen him also ; Dt 5^ '*3 but with us, even us ; Hag DFll? 3?^ 

for yon yourselves; Jer 25^^ n^n”D| DS. — The separate pronoun precedes in 

1 S 'aix ; I K i20 , , , nrii? ; Mi 5! ?J130 . . . nns, and 

2 Ch 2S.W D5»:? anx". 

h The same principle also explains Gn 4®® XlrTDS (0 Seth, to Mm also (not 
ib-DJ) ; ef. 10*1, and Ex 35SS Nu 4“ 


^ Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of apronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gn 2^'^, 
2 S 6^2, 2 K 22^*, or of aii object by means of the iioia accusaiivi T\i^ with suffix, 
e. g. 1815^ (where is certainly to be read), Is 8^^. 
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3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed hy means of £ 
a preposition (or the nota acciis, n^) with a suffix may be used either 
in a demonstrative or reflexive sense, ^ as to him, but also to hwiself, 
e. g. Ju 3^® andEhud made for himself a sioord, cf. Gn 33^^ ; so also 

sihilB 3®; unto him, and Gn 8^ unto himself', him, 
and Gn 22® loith himself', with her, and i S ivitli herself] also 
apparently as a pleonastic dativus ethicus (see § 119 s), Jb 12^^, 13^ 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi n ^5 with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
NifEal and HitlvpEel ; thus, Onk se ipsos. Ex 5^^, Jer in sharp 
antithesis to '’H^p ; Ez Cf. .§ 517 at the end, together with 

note 2. 

Eem. There is a similar emphasis in Is 492® on and in the I 

sense of their own flesh, their own hlood. On the sometimes demonstrative, 
sometimes reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and 
plural, cf. § 9i,p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of 
self, see § 139/. 

4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33 c, expressed by m 
the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive),^ which may represent either 

a subjective genitive, Or (like the genitives propei’, § 128 7 ^) an objective 
genitive, e. g. 'DJjn the lorong done against me, Gn i6'\ Jer 51^^; cf. 

Gn 9^ 27^® (2 S 16^- KHh)', Gn 30-^ 39®^ (cf. Ex 3^^ &c.); 50^ 

Ex 20^^, 21*'^% Ju4^ 13^*^ the treatment of him)] 1356^, Jer f, 

Na 3^®, Pr 24-^, Jb 20^^, 23^"^, 34®. Cf. also such pregnant expres- 
sions as 20^ he loill send thy help {lielp for thee), i. e. he 

will send thee help ,* Gn 30^®, 39^^ Ex 2®, Is {and I will restore 
judges for thee)] Ez 3*7^^ 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e.g. Gn 36® and Esau took 

PnbS his wives and Ms sons and his daughters, &c, j 38^®, &c. In 2 S 23® the text 
is hardly correct. 


^ A.S in Luther’s Bible (ihm),jr (ihr) for sicJi, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself 

2 llijpjral according to § 510 (like Hifkpa'el according to § 54/) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 

® Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129 the possessive 
pronoun may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e. g. Ru 2^1 

'’{5 " 1 ^^^ the young men, which are to me, i. e. my young mm ] so especially, when 

the substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, ivS already followed by 
a genitive, e.g. i S 17^®. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes 

attached pleonastieally, e.g. Ct 1® '*0*13 '>ny vineyard, which belongs to nie^ 

Cf. Ct 3’^, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 S 22^ (but see ^ iS^j and ^ 27^ 
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5, When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 0 andjp), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomm regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. 
prop, the hill of my holiness, i. .e. my holy hill, 2®, &c. ; 
holy city, Dn 9^^ ; ISDD his idols of silver, Is 2"®, 30"^, 31^;^ cf. 
Dt Is 9^ 28"^, Ez 41^^ 150^ Jb 18' his steps of 

strength; 38®; after an adjective as nomen regens, Is 13^ (Zp 3^^) 

my proudly- exulting ones . — On the same analogy is the use of 
e;g, inDnl^D ’’bs Bt Ids weapons of war [cf. Is 41^^] ; Is 56^ 
''jnbail my home of prayer^ although the genitive here does not convey 
the idea of an attribute. 

0 Rem. I. Through a weakening in the distinction of gender, which is 
noticeable elsewhere (cf. § no 144 a, 145 p, t, w) and which probably 
passed from the colloquial language ^ into that of literature, masculine 
suffixes (especially in. the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to 
feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex ii®, 25^^, 
Ju in the plural, Gn 31^, 32^®, 41^®, Ex 2^”^, Eu 27''^ (but the 

feminine suffix twice' immediately after, and so the Samaritan also in 
verse?); 36*5 (Samai'itan but also Dn'’J''y 3 ) ; Ju 19^^ 21®®, i S 

(Dn''J 3 ) ; 92®, Is 3^®, Ez 23^®^* (alternating with jn) ; Am 4^' (but afterwards 
a feminine suffix); Jb 1^*, 39® (Dn^b^n in parallelism with JH^'lb)) ; 42^®, 

Ct 4^, 6®, Ru 1®^’ (along wdth feminine suffixes) ; Dn i®, 8®. Verbal suffixes 
in the singular, Ex 22^® ; in the plural, Ju 16®, Pr 6®!, Jb 1^®. But Gn 26^®"^®, 
33^®, Ex 2^^, I S '6i®“ are to be explained according to § 60 h. On HSn as 
feminine, see § 32 n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior 
gender, see ^ 122 g. 

P 2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate 
pronoun K'’n Nu 14^^, Jos ic^®, Ju 14^) sometimes refers in a general sense 
to the verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our 
it) ; thus the verbal suffix, Gn 15®, Ku 23I®, i S 1 1 ^, i K Is Am 8^® ; 
cf. Gn 34!^ (tn|l thereby), 42®®, 472®, Ex lo^t (HpK that), Is 47^. Elsewhere the 
suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals of things, e. g. 2 E 3® 


^ On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gn 44® ?]p|in ^'>35 ‘'yomK 
my cup, the silver cup, •• v v 

2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), -who adduces 
numerous instances on pp. 44ff., 54!!., 67 f., many of these cases maybe set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes 
repeated) ch.pge of gender in siiffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised 
on the copyists by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of 
which i-ecognizes such distinctions. Such influence, however, is insufficient 
to explain the large number of instances of this weakening, occurring even 
in the earlier documents. 

® The Masora reckons six instances of 1153D, where m&lp would be expected 
(Ju ii® 4 , where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex 2 5^®(?), 
Lv 6 , 7^®, 27®, Josi"^; alniost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other w’-ays. 
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[blit see Kittel ; so ; 10^^, but LXX n 5 ?P]> Jb 6^® (if the text 

is correct), 39IS (but previously D^n?^), and to the plurals of names of 
animals, Is 35’^, Ezr ii®. Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective 
singulars, e.g. in Gn 15^®, Ku 16®, i S 2®, Zp [but read DJH ; and to 
a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 33^®, Jb 22^1 (DH^ 
tkerehy), Ez iS^®, 33^® (^D\^J! account, thereby)?' But the suffix in 

Dt 21^® refers to the collective idea contained in in Jon 1® refers 

to the sailors included in sense under the term I^i Jos 2^ read 

; in Is 30® (DHD), 38^®^ xp 19® (DHB) the text is most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-^suffix or possessive pronoun (j 
has become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely 
unconscious of it. Thus in my Lord, usually explained as being from 
the pluralis maiesfaiis (§ 124 i) with the suffix of the ist singular 

(always with Qames to distinguish it from my lords, Gn 19^ ; but see note 
below), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 15^, 18®, 
xp 35®®), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard 
to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord? On as a Q^re perpetuum of the 
Masoretes for nin*' see § 17 c and § 102 m. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in pi*op. in r 

Ms unitedness, i. e. he &c. together, e.g. Dyn“i?|! Ex 19®; then, without 

regard to the suffix, even after the ist person ^ ^ reference 

to two women ; Is 41^, Jb 9®^^ Neh 6®-'^ ; after the 2nd person, Is 45^0, &c. 
But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps rather to be explained, with 
Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 344!., as an old adverbial ending, which survives in 

the Arabic adverbs in u and in Assyrian. — Cf. further pi'op. their entirety, 

but also after the 2nd person equivalent to all together, i K. 22^®, Mi (hear, 
ye peoples, all of you] cf, § 144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 17^® (in 

I S 6^ read with the BXX).— On the redundant suffix in 3^23^ 

cf. § 127 L 


A In 2 K 7^® for njlb? (the LXX had ny^) read nybh 
2 Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in 
prop, my master, from the second century a. b. onwards the master ; so also in 
Syriac ‘•“ID my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord ; in Italian Mado^ina, 
French Madame, Notre Lame, Monsieur, Monseigmur, &;c. ^ It can, however, 
hardly be doubted that the regular distinction between as a holy name, 

and as an ordinary appellative is merely due to the practice of the later 

Eabbis, G. H. Balman, Ler Goitesname Adonaj und seine Qeschichte (Berlin, 
1889), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel 
and the eight critically doubtful passages, in which is used by God 
himself, there is nowhere any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, since ** 31 ^ is always used either in an address to or (like 
which also is never a mere phrase or title) in reverent language about God— - 
as the Lord of the speaker— like the Assyrian Uli4a, my lord. Against any 
original distinction between and '’.3**1^ it may be urged especially that 
when unconnected with suffixes the singular pIK is always used of God, and 
not the pZmuZis presupposed by 
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§ 136 . The Demonstrative Pronoun, 

a The derfLonstratim pronouns are rij, fem. flKt, plur. (§ 34^^ 
hicy Jiaec (/roc), /«, &c., and the pei’sonal pronoun likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. plur. masc. fem. n|5 (§32 h), isy 
ia {id)j or ilUj <Src., eae or illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that ilj (like Me, oSe) almost ahVays points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while (like is, ilte, avr6<5, iKetvos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
beiow).^ 

f) llem. I. Compare tlie instructive exainples in Tin. 32^ ju tvhom I say 
unto thee, this (Ht) shall go with thee, he shall go with thee (so afterwards 

With negatives). Moreover, njH this day, i.e. the actual day on which 
one is speaking or writing (G-n 26^^, &c.), but Di^n the day or period of 
which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15''^, 26^^) or of which the 
prophet has just been foretelling (Is 5^°, 7^8.20 ^vliich he continues 

to speak or fciretell. Nevertheless HJ and are also found in certain 
common combinations where and HBn would be expected, and vice versa ; 
thus almost always n.^n l2*=in, plur. but ntSHH 

or DH’II — ‘With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin iste) H] 

occurs, e.g. in i S 21^®, i IC 222'^, Is 6^*^, &e. In the sense of the neuter, 
this, is more common than HJ, as Is 43®, &c., but more common 
than 

C 2. Both nj and are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam ; cf. also quis tandem') ; 
O.g. Jb 38^ nj '’tJ loho now (darkeneth, &c.) . . . ? 1817^^'’*, Is 63b Jer 49I®, 
^ 24^, &c ; nj^np what noiv? 1 S ; how now? Gn 27^0 ; tvliy noiv? 

Xu but before the verb it is usually Hi^-rnp Gn 3^®, 12^®, Ex 14'"', 
Xu 15^^ ; nrn?|ib wherefore noio? Gn iS^^, 2522^ i S 1722, 2 S 12^^, &c. — So also 
Is 50’®, Xh 4’^^*; and still moi^ emphatically *'p ip 24^0, 

Xer 3c2'k ■ 

d 3» nj is likewise used as an enclitic (see c above) : (a) of place, in such 
passages as Gn 2721 nj whether thou (that art here) he my son JEsau ? 

2 S 22*5 is it thou? n^nsn heUoUl, here, i K 19'^, Is 21^ j2 also the strengthen- 


^ On ni and standing separately as determinate in themselves, see 
§ 125 L On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 w, 
2 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether il.t in ^10425 (D^H Ht), 
Is 23^2 (£3|yn nt)j Xu 5®, Ip 68® (p’^p ni) can be taken, according to the common 
explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle {the sea yonder, &c,). 
In p 1042s Cljn may be in apposition to nj,* cf. § 126 aa, on Ex 32b and Ze p, 
where T\m nm is in apposition to flNT depending on n5n, and also Ez 40^"*, 
where is in apposition to nf ; otherwise it is most naturally taken as 

tile subject, this is the sea. Is 23^3, Xu 5^ i K T^ib.and^i^ might also be 
explained in the same way j but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
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§ 137 

iiig of tjae separate pronoun by Is 432^ i S 7®^ Is ^37^®, f 4^^ 

and Dn nk^ timse are, Gn 25^6, I S 48 5 (6) of time : nt HJjy woit?, i K i ; 
just 71010 , 2 K 522 ; and rather frequently before words denoting number, e. g. 
Gn 27S6 G^ppD nj ; cf. 31®®, 2 S 142, Jb G®, 7^, 19^; separated from 

the numeral in Gn 31^^ elHptically for ihiSj i.e. this present period, is 

to 7 ne, i.e. makes altogether, twenty years, kc. The other examples are 
similarly elliptical. 


§ 137 . The InterTogaiive Po^onoun. 

Tiie interrogative pronoun ’' 5 ? who may refer either to a masculine fl 
or feminine person (Gt 3*^}, or even to a plural, e. g. who tire 

yef Jos 9^; Gn 33^ Nu 22^ (more minutely, Ex 10'^, 

i, e. tvho exactly, who in jparticular ?). It is used of the neuter only 
when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. 

^Shechemites ? Ju 9^^ 13^', Gn 33®, Mi 1“ ; even more boldly, with the 
repetition of a '*)? used personalty, in i S iS^®, 2 S 7^®. — Another inter- 
rogative is nr*'g which, what ^ ; of persons only in Est 

Moreover, *’1? may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g> d 
ri^ ''t5“rin whose daughter art thou? Gn 24^®, i g • 'd icliose 

word f Jer 44^’^, i S 12^; in the accusative, quemnam ? 18 28^^ 

Is 6®; with prepositions, e. g. i K 20^^ (in an abrupt question hy 
whom?)] Gn 32^®; " 1 ? 1824^®. — Similarly Hb, MD, riD 

what ? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer 8®), 
or with prepositions, e. g. whereujpon? Ist\ JbsS®; ivhy ? 

Nu 2 2®‘^, &c.*, quousque? 

Bern. Both ''b and HD are used also in indirect questions (on tlie merely C 
relative distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see 
the Inte 7 rogaUve Sentences), e.g. Gn 39® (but read ^’^’ith Samar, and LXX), 

4322^ Ex 32^. — On the meaning of '’b and HD as interrogatives is based also 
their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to quisquis, qitodcunqiie or quicq^ictm), 
e.g. Ex 3226^ Ju 7®, I S 20*^, Is 50^^ (read in the apodosis), 54^'’, Pr 9^-^®, 

2 Ch 362® ; even have a care, whosoeter ye &e, 2 S 18^® (unless '»!? is to 

be read, with the LXX, for ''b) ; so also JTD {whatever it Ve) Jb 13^®, i S 19®, 

2 S I 822 - 2 S j cf. Ku 23^ b^“)^"np and tohatsoever he showeth me, Cf. also 

“ 1 ;^^ '’b whosoever Ex 32®^, 2 S 2C^^, and ty*'i^n“'»b a 7 %y man loho Dt 20^^*, 


corrupt. In Ju 5® in fact b'^D nj is most probably to be regarded w’ith 

Moore as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this 
passage into ^ 68. 

1 A quite different use of Hb was pointyd out (privately) by P. Haupt in 
Cfc 5® will ye not tell him? i.e, I charge you that ye tell Mm, and 7' == looh now at the 
Shv.lamite, corresponding to the late Arabic md ta 7 'd, Just see! md iacpilu, say 
•now ! It has long been recognized that jib is used as a negative in Ct 8^. 
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Ju 1 0^1 A still further weakening of the indefinite use of HD is the combina- 
tion that which, Ec i®, 3^^ (just like the Syriac T ; cf. Est 8^, and 

HD ♦ ♦ ♦ Pr 9IS, HD ♦ ♦ ♦ iib Neh 2'^% nothing whafever,-~On quicqnam, 

anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in any way, i S 21^ 
see the Lexicon, ^ ? 


§ 13 S. The Relative Pronoun ^ 


Cf. Philippi, S«a^. consir. (see heading of §89), p. 71!^ and especially 
Y. Baumann, Hehrdische Eelativsdtse, Leipzig, 1894. 


€l Eelatiye clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. § 1 55 5) 
introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36).' This is not, however, 
a lelative pronoun in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it 
a mere nota Telationisl^ but an original deviofistrative pronoun [as 
though Me, Mius, Scc.y Hence it is used — 

(i) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as it (hence belonging syntactically to 
the main clause); e.g. Gn 24“^ « ♦ ♦ Hi IT’ the 

JjoTd, iste, he tooh vie ^ he slicdl send, 8 cq . (^z=:iolio tooh W10); Gn 2" 
and God finished his ivorh, Mud, he had made (it). 

Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 

b Rem. I, In the above examples 'im in Gn 24^ is virtually in the nomina- 
tive, in Gn 22 in the accusative. A ^rtlier distinction between the examples 
IS that in Gn 24^ the main idea (nbl"), to which is added in apposition, 
is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject (he) inherent in 


1 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the 
identification of as an original substantive, with the Arabic '^atar, trace, 
Aram. place, trace, ISToldeke urges {ZEMG. xl. 738) that the expression trace 
of, . could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the 
meaningof place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word isneverused 
as a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pro- 
nominal roots ; cf. Sperling, Die jfota relaiionis im Hehrdischen, Leipzig;- j 8'76 
and Kfmig, Lehrgeb., n. 323 ff., who follows Ewald and BSttcher in referring 
it to an original According to Hommel {ZEMG. xxxii, 708 ff.) 

is an original substantive, to be distinguished from and *5^? (an originai 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew as a nota relaiionis, or (as Hi and 

? aiidA) simply for tlie rOoMoevronmm. 
Baumann (op. eit., p.44) sees in the Assyrian &, Phoenician, Punic, and 
flebrow ip, the ground-forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic B'N (see 
above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew are developments. 

Gn ^32*’ Luther’s use of so, in die fremden Gotter, so unter such sind, 

^ > This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 
'alladi, which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. t^n nt^n) and 

from the use of m and ?t as relatives. 
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while in 6n 2 ^ it jg not resumed at all. This suppression of the 

retrospective pronoun ^ takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2^) would 
represent an accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate 
pronoun representing a nominative of the subject in a noun-clause, e. g, 

Gn waters, those, under the firmament, (&c. In 

negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 17^2 ^2 j ^20 Tl'Bn; Dt 20^® n|n ; but ef. also 

*>n Mn Gn 9®. The addition of in a verbal clause, 2 K 22^^, is 

unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in 
cases where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicencli, e.g. 

Nil 10^^ ioe are journe^jing unto the place, iflk tkafplsLce, 

the Lord said (of it), It iCill I give to you: cf. Nu 14^®, Ju 8^®, i S 24.^, 

I K 829 , Jer 3243. ^ ^ ^ ? 

2. When the substantive, followed by and the qualifying clause, C 

expresses an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place 

there, thither, at5?D thence, e.g. Gn 13S 

unto the place, that one, Ms tent had been there, i.e. where Ms tent had been ; cf. Gn 32^ 
D|^p, Ex 21^3 But even in this case the retrospective word may bo 

omitted, cf. Gn 35^^, Nu 20^^^ Is 5^10^ where would be expected, and 
Gn 30®®, Nu 132^, I K 12^, where would be expected. — When the 

appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective pronoun is 
always omitted, e. g. 1 S 20^^ for all the days, '>n — the son of 

Jesse is living (in them)* cf. Gn 45^, Dt 1 K qqq Baumann, 

op. cit., p. 33. 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the (i 
first or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the apposi- 
tional clause) is in the same person^ e.g. Gn45^ I am Josepth, 

he — ye sold me, i.e. ivhom ye sold; Nu 22^®, Is 49^^,* 41® thou, Jacob, 

/ie — J have chosen thee; Jer 32^®, Ec Gn 15“^ I am the Lord, 

^ brought thee out, &e., Ex 20^ (Bt 5^). 

(2) NTot depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, But ^ 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called hzdefyendent relative claims. This use of is generally 
rendered in English by he who, lie whom, &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, See., or sometimes 0/ 5«c/i. a kind as {qualis), cf. Ex 14^®^, 
and in a dependent relative clause Is 7^^. In reality, however, the 
“1)^^ is still a demonstrative belonging to the construction of the main 
clause as subject or object, or as a genitive dependent on a noun or 
preposition, e. g. Nu 2 2® iste — thou cursest (him)— zs 

cursed, i. e. he whom thou cursest, See. ; Ex 22®; ^ as object, Gn 44^, 

^ The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main 
idea itself is repeated (Gn 49®®, 50“^®, Jer 31^®) are most probably all due to 
subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 

2 The absolute use of is very peculiar in the formula n)[n 1).^^ 

"blA this (is it ) — it came as the loord of the Lord to , » Jer 14^, 46^, 47b 49®^* .. 
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49\ I S Mi 6 ^ and even preceding tlie Terb, e. g. 

Is 52^^, ij/6g^; as genitive, Ez 23^® I will deliver tliee T 3 
DKp.'^ into the hand of those — thou haiest (tbem) ; depending on a pre- 
position, e.g. Gn 44^ 2 K lo^^; Gn 21^^ tif m 

that (place) — he is there, i. e. where he is ; cf. Ju 17^ and Eu 
whither i K 18^^ whither', Ex 5^^ 


f From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the 
retrospective suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, 
omitted. As a rule, however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does 
not apply to eases in which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction 
of the sentence, depends on a preposition,^ e. g. Gn 44®^- DDl ♦ ♦ ♦ 
he — it (the cup) is found wiili him, — shall die (for the Wciio of the apodosis in 
TO1 cf. § 143 d). In such cases *1^’^ preceded by the preposition is quite 

anomalous, as in Gn 31^2 iviih xohomsoever thou findest, where 

is a relative pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in 
Is 47^2 (^and probably also 56^) is to be explained (with Baumann, 

op. eit., X). 37) by reference to 47^®, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now 
tvith thine enchantments . . . , with those — tdiou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of the student will of 

course understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as 

a mere demonstrative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly 
used with reference to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally 
have acquired in practice that force which we denote by the term ^ relative ’.] 


g' Like the original demonstrative pronoun the demonstratives 
proper nt, it, (the last commonly),® and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 

construction of HT, See., the remarks on under a and e, also 

hold good. 


Examples: — 

(a) nj in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, ^ 1042*^ 
(there is) leviathan, he — thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou hast 
formed ; Is 42®^ (^11) ; in the accusative, Is 25®, ^ 742 (in both cases with a. 
retrospective i>ronoun ; it is used without it in 132^2^ . api)osition to 
a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 2322 ^71^^ HJ hearken 

unto thy father, him— he begat thee, i.e. icJio begat thee] \p (Slt).- — In f 104® 

mo; n| unto the place tohich thou hadst founded for them (cf. § 130 c), 

nf is in the genitive after the construct state Dlpp to the place of that, thou hadst 


^ In Ze 12^0 also, instead of the unintelligible DK we should 
probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

2 Such a strong ellipse as in Is 31 6, where !|2 |d would be expected after 
lp*'DVn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language, 

^ Tlie etymological equivalent ^ in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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founded (it) /or them ; on the same analogy we may also tahe, with Bauman ii 
(op. cit., p. 48), ^ 78^^ (nj in) and Ex 15I3 (nb^J 15^^ Is 4321, f 

10^, 31®, 32®, 62^2^ 142^, 1438 (all examples of ^ij. 

To introduce independent relative clauses Ht is used as a nominative in ]l 
Jb 19^®; as accusative, Jb 15^'^ and Hb if (after a prepositioUj Ht 
Ex 13^ ; but the text is evidently corrupt). 

(b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a-relative pronoun 2 
(more correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as 

article) are i Ch 2628 bh all that Samuel had dedicated, &:e. ; 

I Cii 298 (where can only be perfect Niph'al); 2 Ch 2986, Ezr lo^^. In 

connexion with a plural, Jos io2^ the chiefs of the men of war 
went with him ; Ezr 825 , iq 17 ^ j 29I7. Finally, in the sense of id quod, Jer 5^® 
(where, however, we should read with the LXX ‘Tl'^n). Cf. moreover, 

I S 92^ the thigh n*'byni and that which was upon it (but see k below) ; 2 Ch 1^ 
p3n3 equivalent to [''br} to the place, that he had prepared. 

In all the examples adduced except i S 92^ (where should probably k 

j< t; fr: 

be read for n^^yni) the SI is followed by undoubted perfects ; almost all the 
examples, moreover, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On 
the other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is 
extremely doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by 
placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 1821, 462"^, Jb 2^^ ; Is 51^° 

j Ez 26^'^ nb^nn Ru ,122, 2® and 4®n3^n, or by the punctuation, Gn 218 
; I IC ii2, Bn 8^ ; Is 568 nil53n, while no doubt the authors in 

all these cases intended participles (and in fact perfect particij)les, cf. § 1 16 d) 
with the article, thus nSsH, &c., Ez 26^’’' nb^nn for nb^HDn according to 
§ 52 5, and in the other examples lbl3n, HvlH, 

§ 139 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of 
Snhstantives. 

Analogous to tlie periplirases for expressing materials and attributes d 
by means of substantives (§ 128 o and^), is tbe use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Tlius — 

I. ai*e used to express — J 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference to 
persons,' and even animals (Gn 15'®), e.g. Gn lo®, feminine Ex 322 j 
is the object, e.g. in Jer 12'®. On cf. § 123c. 

In a few passages in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis C 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus 

Gn 98, according to the usual explanation, stands for at the 

hand of the brother of every man. But although the explanation seems to be 


' As a rule is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the 
plural of the verb, e.g. Gn 44'^ ; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in 
the singular, e. g. Gn 44'^ 
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supported by Gn 42^5 and Nu 17^'^, it is inconceivable that sucli an inversion 
of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to (thus Gn 9® at the hand of every maUy 

his brother^ [unless it is a combination of the two readings and 

■; similarly 15^’° and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., 
and so probably also 1 7^”^ every one, sc. his name)^ or precedes as a kind 

of casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following 
substantive with suffix ; thus Gn 41 42^5 (according to the context = erer?/ 

me in his sack) ; 42^®, where is virtually the predicate of 

; Ex J2*j 282^, Nu 5^®, 26®^, 2 K 23®®, and especially Zc 7^®.i 
d (&) Any one, some one, e.g. Gn 13^®, Ct 8*^, with a negative no one so after 
Ex 16^-23; before Gn 23^ and frequently. — Instead of we some- 
times find in a sinailar sense man, homo, e. g. Lv i® (cf. as amj 

one else, Ju TO5 {soul) person, Lv 2^, 5I, &c., and in a neuter sense 

(prop, word, thing) for anything^ Gn 18^^, or Lv 5^, Nu 31®®. With 

a negative means nothing; thus after Gn 19®; after Ec 8®. — 
Cf. finally, *70^0 any one, Bt 15'^; anything, Ez 18^'® (but in Lv 4®, 5^® rin|5D) 
and the expressions noticed in § 144 e. The latter include also instances 
like Ez iS®2 I have no pleasure HDn JllDB m the death of him that dieih, i.e. of 
any man. 

€ (c) In connexion with his brother or ^inp*! his neighbour, one, inasc, 

(as one, fern., in connexion with nniriK her sister or her neighbour) 

is used to I’epresent the ideas of alter — alter, the one— the other ® (in reference to 
persons, animals, or things without life ; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gn 13^^ and they separated themselves b)}D the one from the 
other; Ex 2^^ five curtains fern.) shall he coupled together one 

„ to another, 

T 2. soul,pei'Son expresses the idea of both in the singular, Pr 19®-^®, 
Jb iS^ (in all cases equivalent to himself) and in the plural, 
.Ter 37\ &c. Similar to this is the use of Gn 18^2 (prop, in her imvard 

part) in the sense of within herself,^ 


^ Cf. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die Uhl 
Urgeschichie, p. 283 ff. : according to him, the words in Gn 9® ai-e to be 
rendered ai the hand of om another (from men mutually) ivill I require U. [In 
support of this view, Budde points to Ze 7^® nilTl 

C332^3, which in the light of S” 0333^3 ?3fnn-!js nsn-nt? {y’NI, 

can only, he observes, be rendered ‘and 'devise not the hurt of om another in 
your hearth So also IConig, § 33.] 

2 Cf. also Gn 39^^. On the expression of the idea of wo owe by 

means of with a following particiiile, see the Negaiite Sentences, § 152 h 
® Elsewhere Ht ♦ ♦ ^ Mt are used in a similar sense, Ex 142®, Is 6® ; also 
^0?,T ♦ ♦ * 2 S 14®, or the substantive is repeated, e.g, Gn 47^^ (/rom 

one end to the other end), 

* On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 1^5 d, t and&. 

® In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (dtman), is 
paraphrased by soul, spmY; in Arabic also by eye; in Kabbinic by body, 
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3. DVJ? "bone (then metaphorically for substance) expresses the idea of self g 
selfsame, very same, in reference to things (as ^3 to persons, e.g. Hjn 

in the selfsame clay, On 7^3^ cf. Jos 10^1, Ez 242; d^fd as it loere iJi'e 

very heaven for clearness, Ex 24^0 . d^J'Il in the very fullness of his strength { = in 
the midst of his full strength), Jb 2123, 

4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the 

idea of a few, some',^ thus a few days, On 24®®, 40^ (here even of a longer 

period, =/or some time); Is 6520, Dn 82 ? (on the other hand, Gn 25^^, 2920 

d’^p^ ; see § 96 under ; dp^ some years, Dn ii®*®. 


dlS or d^J/ bone, in Ethiopie and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by mouth, 
hand, &c, ; c:f also the Middle High German omn lip, din Up, for ich, clu. 
However, in such cases is never (not even in Is 462 they themselves) 

a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal x>ronoun, but always involves 
a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

1 Some in reference to persons in Ex 1620 is expressed by and in 

Keh 52-^ by sunt qui, with a participle following. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SENTE^TCE 
I, The Sentence in General. 

§ 140 . N'ovjn-clauseS) Verbal-claioseSf and the Compound 

Sentence, 

a 1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-claim, e. g, 
nin; tJis Lord is our hhtg, Is 33^'; Q'KSn] &hD now the 
men of Sodom were wicked and miners, Gn 13'*; HS a mouth is 
theirs, 1 1 5^ ; see further, § 1 4 1 . 

b 2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-claim, e, g. and God said, Gn and he 

divided, i' ] see further, § 142. 

C Bern. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by 
the preformative C), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. 
The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the 
subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause, 

d, 3, Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full 
clause, is called a compound sentence, e.g.^i 8^^ God — 

Ms way is perfect, equivalent to God^s way is perfect] Gn 34® 

^ 9 ^?? my son Shecheni — Ms soul longeth for your daughter; 

see further, § 143. 

e 4 , The above distinction between different kinds of sentences — - 
especially between noun- and vei'bal-clauses — is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, hut involves fundamental differences of meaning. Hoim- 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, 
a state or in short, a being so and so ; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress, an event or action. The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
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witli a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is 
of a fixed and abiding character. 

Eem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an inde- f 
pendent subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning 
with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the 
two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and is thus a complete 
verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the 
different kinds of sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 144 a of the 
22nd to the 24th German editions of this Grammar), is rejected above, a-c^, 
we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more compli- 
cated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying veihal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also ; see fux'ther, in § 142 a, 

§ 141 . The Nomi-dause, 

1. The subject of a iiouii-clause (see § 140 a) may be — a 

(a) A substantive, e. g. “injl and a river ivent out (was 

going out) of Eden, Gn 2^^. 

( 5 ) A pronoun, e. g. Gn 7** I ivill cause it io rain ; 1 4’® 

jHb and he ivas 'priest ; 2*^ (Hi^l before a feminine predicate, as 
before a plural in Ex 32"^); ‘‘p ^vlio is icisel Ho 14^^. — In 

I Cb 5^ ^ 3 Sp and of Mm one became a prince, the subject is 

contained in ^SDp } 

2, Tbe predicate of a noun-clause may be — b 

(a) A substantive, e. g. Dt 14^ ' 1^1 children of the 

Lord your God] Gn 42^^ Specially characteristic of tbe Semitic mode 
of expression are tbe cases in wbicb both subject and predicate are 
substantives, tlms empliasizing tbeir identity (Hlie thing is its 
measure, material, or equivalent ’), e. g. Ez 41^- J'*V *** TV. D^l^rD 

the altar (was) wood . . . , and the walls thereof (were) wood, i. e. of 
wood. Cf. below, c. 

if) An adjective or participle, e. g. Gn 2^^ and 

the gold of that land is good ; now Ephron was sitting, Ac., 

Gn 23^®.® Very frequently such noun -clauses, attached by Wdw to 
a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action ; cf, e below. 

(c) A numeral, e. g. Gn 42^^ I'he ticelve (of us) are 

thy servants. 

^ For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
ed. 8, p. 537, no. 27. 

2 Cf. the numerous examples in § ii6 n-p. 

G g 2 
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{d) A pronoun, e. g. Gn Ex 9*' Gn 24^'^ K 9^^ 

[e) An adverb or (esp. if formed witli a preposition) any specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., wliicli may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. nyisn there is the hdellimn, Gn 2^‘^; 

where is Abel? 4®; his mercy endure! h /or evei\ 

^ 136^^'; riches are m his house, 112^; we are 

hiSj yj/' 100 ^ Q^re. 


C Eem. I. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly 
with words expressing the material; cf. § 1280) or when the attribute is 
intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much 
greater stress upon a substantival predicate,® since it represents something as 
ideritkal with the subject (see above, b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate ; cf. Ct ; ip 25^® all the paths of the Lord are TOn lovingJcindness 

and truth (l.e. wholly lovinghindness, kc. ; cf. Jer lo^O); Ez 38®, ip lo^ 23^, 
88^®, Pr 5^7 ^3 22^®, 23®, 26^®, Ru 3®. Sometimes the emphasis on the predi- 

cate is obtained by the use of the plural form (according to § 1245), e.g. 
^ lie® thy people are altogether willingness ; Ct 5I®, Dn 9®®. 

(I Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e. g. Jb 61® *>113 nb"Dfi;$ is fmj 

strength the strength of stones? Pr That the language, however— especially 
in poetry— is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to em- 
l)hasizG very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and 
]‘>redicate, is shown by such examples as ip 45^ mxjrrh and aloes and cassia are all 
ihu garments (i.e, so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them) ; Ct thine eyes are doves, i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5^® ^ ip 23^, 109^, 

.Tb 8®, 12^®, Ct 2^®. In prose, e.g. Ex 9®^ Pzi’ Pl^n the season is rain 

showers, i.e. the rainy season', witli a bold enallage of the number, Gn 34®® 
‘*JSpD ‘'OD tmd I (with my family) am persons few in number. For 

similarly bold expressions with iTH cf. Gn iib 12®, Ex 17^®, Is 5^®, der 2®®, 
and again wdth a bold enallage of the number, Jb 29^® I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame, but in prose, Ku 10®^ and thou shalt be to us 


^ Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may 
be seen from what has been reinarhed above, § 126 h. 

- The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not pure 
noun-clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject 
by »Tn (e.g. On i® and the earth was a ivaste and emptiness; cf, p 35®, Pr 8®®, 
Jb 3‘^) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as p 29^ the 
roim of the Lord is with power, i,Q. powerful. 

® here, as in Jb 21®, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject ; 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether in such passages as Gn 43®'^, 
2 S 20®, p i2Cf, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjectivo, 

^ As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as 
nominative) stands before the predicate, e.g. Is 63® wherefore are thy garments 
those of one ihattreadeth in the wine-press ? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcaniis ) ; Jer 50®. The comparison is then much less 
emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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2. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal -clausej or its €' 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, 
or (when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in 
constant duration (cf. § 107 d, as well as § 116 n and 0), e.g. Gn 19^ and ike 

two angels came to Sodom at even^ Dl!?! while Lot sat, &c. ; i8^*s-ic.22^ 252^, 

Ju 13®, I S 2 S 4'^, II* (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gn ^vith a substantival predicate, with an adverbial 

predicate, 9^®. bfot infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that 1 is equivalent to zckereas, icMlst^ 
although, e.g. Gn 152^ 20^, 48^^ {although he was the ijounger) ; Ju 16^^ how 

cansi thou say, I love thee, '’^ 1 ^ lohereas thine heart is not icith me ? 2 S 

28^ lohilst mischief is in their hearts. These clauses describing a state are, 
however, only a subdivision of the large class of circumstantial clauses, 
on which see § 156. 

3. As the examples given under a and & show, the syntactical 

relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a coinda of any 
kind. To what period of time the statement applies must he inferred 
from the context; e.g. i K 18^^ Lord is the true 

I 89^^; Is 31^ qjet he also is toise', Gn 42’^; on the other 
hand, Gn 19^ and (= while) Lot was sitting; Ez 28^" ; Gn 7“^ 

J a7n raining, i. e. I will rain. Sometimes even a jussive 
or optative is to he supplied as predicate, Gn 27^^’ me be thy 
curse; Gn ii'*, 20^''^, Ex 12^. Cf. § 116 r, note. 

Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between subject g 
and predicate (a) by adding the separate jDronoun of the 3rd person 
singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore strengthening 
the subject, or (5) (especially for the sake of a more exact specification 
of time) by the help of the verb ri]jn. The first of these will be 
a compound sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists 
of an independent clause. 

Examples of (a) : Gn 41-® the seven good Line nSH they are seven Jl 

zjears ; Dt 4^^ ; Ec 5^® D'’nS|^ Hl^p nt this— it is ct gift of God ; Ku 3^7 

Dn ; in a question, Gn 27®®. Sometimes is used in this way to 

strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person, and at the 
same time to connect it with the predicate which follows,^ e.g. 

Is 43^® I, even I, am he that Uotteih out, &c. ; 51^^; 2 S 7^®, Is 37^®, 

\p 44®, ISfeh ; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 1422.2 hi 

a rer&aZ-clause strengthens 


1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 

(I)n 2®®, Ezr 5^1, &e.) see Ivautzsch, fZes BiU. Aram., § 87. 3. 

2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of (to be inferred 

from the context) as predicate in the sense of S avros ; see above, § 135 a, 
note I ; or such cases as Dt 32®® see noio *’ 51 ? **??? '*? j 

I Ch 2 Gk 
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t Of (h) t naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which HTl, in 
the sense of to become^ to fare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verbi and 
where accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause ; especially 
when the predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples 
as On 1^ and the earth was (nn']n) waste and emptiness, can scarcely be regarded 
as properly verbal clauses ; is used here really only for the purpose of 

referring to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, 
might also appear in the form of a pure noun-clause ; cf. Gn 3^. This is 
especially true of the somewhat numerous instances in which rT’H occurs as 
a connecting word between the subject and the participial predicate ; e. g. 
Ju Jb 1^^ (immediately afterwards a pure noun-clause). The imperfect 
of jTH announces what is future in Nu 14^^^ &c. ; cf. § 116 r. However, 

especially in the latter case, is not wholly without verbal force, but 
comes very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the 
later books ^ than in the earlier. 

Eem. On the employment of existence, and non-existence, which were 
originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to 
est, and non est, cf. § 100 0, and the Negative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting 
link between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in 
conditional and interrogative sentences, Gn 24*^2.49^ ^qq above, 

§ 116 q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

/ 4 . Tlie natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- 

ing a state, is subject — ^predicate; the XDrincipal stress fails on the 
former since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, 
however (and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally 
allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i. e. 
predicate— subject. The latter order must be used when special 
emphasis is laid on the predicate/ or when it consists of an inter- 
rogative word ; thus with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gn 3^® 

**15^ dust thou, art; 4®, 12^^ {my sister, not my wdfe) ; 20®'^''^, 29^'^, 
Is 6^^ Jb5'^/ 6^^; with an adjectival predicate, e. g. Is 6^®, 28^^ 
Jer 10^^; with a participle, Gn 30^, 32^®; with an interrogative pro- 
noun, e. g. Gn 24®®;^ with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gn 4®, 

))l Eem. On the above cf. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nomiiialsatze,’ ZAW, vii. 2iSif. and viii. 249 ff.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject — predicate, p. 254 ff. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is parti- 
cularly emphatic when it lias the force of a comparative, e, g. Gn 4^3 . the 
predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently 
when it serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gn 18^^, 20^® &c * 

ef. also 2620, 31I6.43). ® 

The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for * the 
person assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as 


^ According to Albi*echfc, ZAW. viii. 252, especially in. Deuteronomy and 
in the Priestly Code. 

2 For the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 4'7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

® The only exceptions,, according to Albrecht (see the Eem. above), 

,Ex lO'-" 


ax'e 
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that wliicli is stated about him ; ’ (Z>) * in order not to be a mere appendage 
to a subject whicli consists of several words/ e. g. 2 K 20^® ; (c) in interroga- 
tive sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded 
with a preposition)^ ei.g, i S i6^; finally (d) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial or compounded with a preposition, as a i*ule closely 
united (by Maqqeph) with e.g. Gn 2^^ . 

§ i4:2. The Verhal-claiise. 

1. By § 140/ there is an essential distinction between verbal- a 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal- clause proper the principal emph‘asis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord- 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (iiecessarily so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does 
sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation 
of the narrative, e. g. Gn 7^®, 2 S especially so if there is special 
emphasis upon it, e. g. Gn 3^^ (it is not I who am to blame, but) the 
serpent beguiled me, cf. Gn 2®, &c.^ In the great majority of instances, 
liowever, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun -clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause^ 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist — b 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only 
because it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. 

If the predicate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is 
generally to be rendei’Od in English by a pluperfect ' cf. the examples 
discussed above in § 106/ (i S 28®, &c.); also Gn 6® (not Noah found grace) ; 
16^, 20^, 24% 39^ {and Joseph in the mQ2LXVNh.\\Q had been brought doim to 

Egijpt) ; 4G®, Ju 1^®, I S 9^®, 14% 25®^ i K ih &e. — In a wider sense this 
applies also to such verbal- clauses as Gn 2® (see further, § 112 e), since when 
they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the i^ast, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(b) Of a fact, contenaporaneous with the principal events or continuing as C 
the result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which 
the predicate is combined with (provided that njH has not, as in Gn 

3I, &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the 
subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause ; 
cf. § 1 41 ^, and the examples of n'Tl, &c., with a participle, § 116 r) ; as an 
example of the second class, cfi^’e.g. Gn 13^2 

Abraham accordingly to dwell in the land of Canaan, but Lot dioelt, &c. 

1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gn 32^® tJm{ thyself] 33^ 
he himself 
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d Eem. I. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning witii the 
subject and actual iioxin-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former 
also are somewhat frequently added with 1 (or subordinated) to a preceding 
sentence in order to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on 
such noun-clauses describing a state or circumstance^ cf. § 141 0. This is 
especially the case, again, when the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis ; cf. Gn 18^® seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become j &c. ; 
24^*5^ 2(,®h Is 29^®, Jer 14^’, tp 50^''^, Jb examples as Gii 29^'^, 

where by means of ,1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. ’Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and c 
(i S 28®, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1, which then corre- 
sponds to the Greek Be, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, 
Gromm. des neutest. Sprachidioms^ § 53. 7 t. 

^ 2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of ] 

and a following subject to participial clauses, e.g, Gn 382“ 

she ivas already brought forth^ ivhen she sent. Sec, *, 44^*'^, Ju iS®, 19'^^ 2 S 20^ ; 

for other examples, see §116 u (where it is pointed out, note i, that the 
apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a woim-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject 
and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind 
of inversion of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; 
the latter for the sake of greater emphasis being raised to an independent 
noun-clause, while the real principal action is added as though it were an 
accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary circum- 
stantial clause. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 166 ff.] 

f 2. According to wliat has been remarked above, under a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is : Yerl) — Subject, 
or Verb — Subject — Object, But as in the noun-clause (§ 141 /) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emjphasized 
by priority of position/ Thus the order may be : — 

(a) Object — Verb— Subject : Gn 30'*^, 37'^, i S 15^ 2K23^^ and fre- 
quently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, in which 
the object precedes a verbal form wdiicb includes the subject in itself, 
e.g. Gn Ex Ju 14^ i S 20^ 21^^ 2 K 22®, 

Pr 13^ &c. 

( 5 ) Verb-Object — Subject: Gn2i', Nu5-'*, 1815''^^ 2S 24^® (but^K^cn 
is probably only a subsequent addition) ; Is 19^^, ij/ 34^”, Jb ii^®, &c. 
{c) Subject-Object — Verb: Is 3'^, 11®, 13^^, Ho 

Jb292'.2 


^ Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in §114 r, 
note, occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

- This sequence occurs even in prose (Gn 17^^ 23®, &c,) ; it is, however, 
more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject 
of a compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent 
verbal-clause; this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated 
from the sxibject by one of the greater disjunctives. — On the other hand, the 
sequence Stttjeci — Object — is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dn 2'^-^®; ; cf. 
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{d) Ohjeet — Siibject—Verh (very rarely): 2 K 5 “, Is 5 ’^, 28 ’^, i' 5 
Pr 13“ (read ^ 3 ).’ 

(e) A substantival complement of the verb nTl is placed first in 
Is 18“ nS3 n)ri) ‘sCii IDil'i and a ripening grape the flower hecometh. 

Bern. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those ofpZace stand ^ 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. Gn 

30^*^, 32®, Mi 5^, Estg^^ ; in Gn 29^5 brQ? with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 

of emphasis. Of., however, in Gn 35^® the order wrh — specification of place — 
subject , — The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e.g, in Gn 13^® 
(26®}, 15® j even before the interrogative, Gn 2^®'^ (cf.Jer 22^® where the subject 
precedes an interrogative, and i S 20^, Jb34^^ where a prepositional specifi- 
cation precedes). *- Prepositional specifications of iime^ such as 

(Gn ^^inn &c. (but notnjb^i^'nii, nor the simple 

stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf. consec. 
or imperf. consec. ; so also certain adverbs of time, such as whilst 

others like regularly folloAV the verb. 


§ 143 . The Compound Sentence. 

A compound sentence (§ 140 c?) is formed by the juxtaposition of Cl 
a subject ^ (which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the princij^ai 
subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Na njn^ the Lord — 

in the storm is his loay; 2 S 23®, ‘(fr 104’^ 125^, Ec2^’^; cf. also 
Gn 34^Vwbere the predicate is an. interrogative clause. — A personal 
pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the principal subject, e. g. 

Is 59^^ and as for me, this is my covenant with them, 

Sic..; Ga 9®, if, Is 1^, i Ch28^;^ with an interrogative noun-clause, 
Gn 37^®, Jb 21"^, 38^®: — or (/ 5 ) is wdthout a retrospective suffix (in 
wbicii case naturally tbe connexion between the subject and predicate 
is much looser), e. g. i S 20^^ and as touching the matter which, Sic. 

. , , behold the Lord is between thee aQid me for ever; Pr 2f. 


Geseiiius, Comm, on Is 42^^, and Kautzsch's Gramm, des Bihl. Araiii., § 84. i h. 
The pure Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infmiVm occurs in 
Hebrew in Lv 19^, 21^1, Dt 28^0, 2 S Is 49®, 2 Ch 2810, 36i»(?). 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial 
predicate, e.g. Gn 37^*^, 41^, 2 S 13% &c., in interrogative sentences, e.g. 
2 K 6 ^ 2 ^ Jer in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject-~^predicate. [Cf. Briver, Tenses, § 208.] 

2 In Gn 31^® a verbal-clause J wa.s) occurs instead of the subject, and 
is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

. ® In I Chr 28^ (cf. also 22*^ might also be taken as 

strengthening the ]pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself had 
it in my mind), e. g. Ez 33^'’' whereas their own way is not equal ; cf. § 135 /. 
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b {b) An independent verbal-clause : (a) with a retrospective suffix,' 
e.g. Gn 9® (cf. § 116 ; 17^^ as for Sami thy wife, thou shalt not call 

her name Satai] 26^^, 28^^ 34®, Ex 30^', 32^ i S 2^“, 2 K 10^^, Is 9^ 
ii^”, Ez 33^5 Ho 9“, ii\ 46^, 65^ 74^'^, Dn ; with a pronoun as 
the principal subject, Gn24’^; (j 3 ) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is 19^^ every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid, 

Q Rem. I. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal 
subject (by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater 
disjunctive, as a 'casus pendens'^) in a manner which would be quite impossible 
in a simple noun or verbal-clause (e. g. Na if it vrere 5 

the French dest moi qu'on a accuse. But the statement or question contained 
in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greatei: weight. For 
the same purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed 
at the beginning and resumed again by a following suffix ; thus the object, 
Gn 13^®, 21I®, 35^2, 4721 (with the Samaritan and LXX read perhaps ) ; 

I S 2523 ; a specification of place, Gn 2^^, 2 K 2 2^8^ . a substantive with b, 

I S (f^, 2 S 6^^ ; cf. the examples in § 135 a , — Tn ISTu 15^® a dative is co-ordinated 
with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different construction. 

^ 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already 

treated in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is 
introduced by the wdw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the 
jirincipal subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances 
treated above ; on the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive 
(e.g. Jer 6^®, cf. § iii^j with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. 

Ex ^ ® 25% 2 S 14^^, Is 56®^*)? § ? and mm; on the 

participle as casus pendens, § 112 do and § 116 w. — In Jb 15^'^ wdic apodosis 
follows with the cohortative ; in Jb 23^®, ^ 115’^, the imperfect is separated 
by from the wdio apodosis ; in Jb 4® as for hope, it is the integrity of thy 

ways, 36"®, Ec 5®, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by wdio apodosis. On 
warn apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, cf. § 112 00 at the end, 

and Gn 40®, 2 S 15®^ present is con- 

cerned) I will he thy servant, Nu 12^®, Jer 4^ (me thcu needest not fear'). 

0 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by ^ (m respect to-, of. § 119 w) serves 

the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Nu 18^® 
(unless the b here serves to introduce the object, according to § 117 »i) ; Is 32^ 
(where, however, should most probably be read) ; Ec 9*, i Oh 7^ 24®®^*, 

2 Ch 7®^- On the other hand, ip 16®, 32®, 89^®, 119®!, are very doubtful. 

Tlie suggestion of P. Haupt {Johns Hopkins TJniv&rsity Circulars, xiii. no. 114; 
Baltimore, 1894) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ec 9^, and in 
Gn 9I®, 23^®, Ex 273*1®, Ez 44®, &c., is not the preposition, but an 
emphasizing particle, answering to the Arab. Id, sutely ; Assyrian lu ; with ^3 
it is equivalent to in short. Of. also b—b sive — sive, et—et, Jos 17I®, Ezr jii, 
Assyiian lu — lu. 


1 Cf. the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 31, and Iloronain, therein dwelt, Slq, 

® But this term must not (any more than that formerly used Hhe subject 
preceding absolutely'^) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, 
as it were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an 
anacoluthott. On the contrary, tP the Semitic mind, such sentences appear 
quite as correctly formed as ordinary noun- and verbal-clauses. 
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§ 144 . Pemliarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verhal-clause), 

1 . According to § 40 ff. most forms of the finite verb include a (% 
specification of the subject in the form of personal affirmatives (in the 
imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrecjuently, 
however, masculine forms are used in referring to feminines, g. 

Ez 23^®; Eu I®; in the imperfect, Jo 2^^ Ct 2^; in the 

imperative. Am 4^ Zc 1 3^ (for other examples, see § no h). On 
emphasizing the pronominal subject by the addition of the separate 
|)rononn, see § 135; a and h. 

On the masculine jis x^rior gender^ ef. § 122 gr ; on similar anomalies in the 
use of the personal pronoun, § 1350, in the connexion between substantive 
and adjective, § 132 d, between subject and predicate, § 145 p, % u. 

2. The third person singular is often used imj)ersonally, especially J 

in the masculine, e. g, and it came to pass^ and it shall come 
to pass ; nil! followed by &c., it became hot to Imn^ i. e. he became 
angry ^ Gii 4®, &c. ; *^^’1 lit. and it became strait to Mm, he teas 

distressed, Gn 32®;^ also in the feminine, e. g. i S 30® (Ju 10^) 

Ez Jb 15^^ (unless in verse 31 be 

the subject) ; cf. also the impersonal passives, Is i® 29^ 

Somewhat different are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject which is not 
mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. Is 7^, i4‘^'*, 
Jer 10^, Jb 4'^, 18^^ (in 2 K 24' is used in this way with a 

feminine predicate, and in Jer 19^ alone); different, too, are the 
instances in which the 3rd singular masculine refers to an act just 
mentioned, e.g. Gn 17^^ njni and this (the circumcision) shall he a token 
of a covenant, See. 

Eem. The expressions for natural phenomena may he either in the 3rcl C 
sing, masculine or feminine, e.g. it becomes light, 1 S 29^^ (but with an 
explicit subject, Gn 44®) ; and it became light ; so also it groibs dark, 
Jer 13^6. Put Mi 36; nsyri moitgh mere he darkness, Jb n'tpDB 

if rains, Am 4"^ (where, however, the context requires the reading TDtD^) ; 
i' it is tempestuous. 


^ In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in 
Syriac the feminine.— The forms UH hoi, good, imll, '^'Qhiiier, IS narroze, 
yi evil (frequently joined by ij?, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, 
are no doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, 
perf,, but, with Hupfeld on i8h as adjectives. 
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{| S. The indefinite personal subject (our they, one, the Freiicb and 
the German ma^z is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e. g. one (sc. any one 
zvho named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls) it, Gnii®, 19^-, 
i^li?!lGn35«-'^ 282'^, Is 9'; 6wc^, Gn 48\ 

other examples are Gn38"® one jyut out a liand\ Nu 23'^^^ 1K22*® 

Is 6“ s?!! and one heals them ; 8^ ; 46' ; Am 6'^ Mi 2^ 

Jb 27®; by the 3i-d singular feminine Nn 26“. 


e Eem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally deter- 
minate) of the same stem, e.g. This view is supported by the 

fiict that such a complement sometimes occurs, e. g. Is the 

treader ireuds out, for one treads out] 28‘*-24 (^doih one plow continually ‘?) \ I)b ly® 
(Ez Bt 22®, 2 S 17® (Ez 53^), Jer 9^2 ; with an indeterminate pai’ticiple 
(as in Arabic, e.g. qdla qcVilun, a sayer says, i. e. some one says), e.g. Nu 6®, 
Am 9^ ; ef. above, § 116 t, and, on the whole question, Driver on i S 16^. 

f (b) Very frequently by the 3rd plural rcasculiiie, e.g. Gu 29^ /or 
out of that ivell they (i.e. peojDle generally) watered the flocks', 
26^s, 35'^ 41^ 49^ I K Is 38^^, Ho 12^ Jb 18^ 34'', Est 2^, Meh 2h 

^ Bern. The srdplur. also is sometimes used to expi*ess an indefinite subject, 
wdiere the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gn 34^'^. In such a ease the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a 
passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Ara?n., 

§ 96. I c) ; e.g. Jb 7® loearisome nights hate they allotted to me (equivalent 

to were allotted to me] to make ^invisible powers’ the subject is a merely 
artificial device) ; Jb 4’®, 6^, iS^^, 34’®, Ez 322s, ^ 63^^ Pr 2^2 (in parallelism 

with a passive) ; 

Jl (c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e. g. Is one urill 

(or can) not come iM/ier (prop, thou loilt . . .); Jer 23'^% Pr 19"% 30^^® 
(unless the reading should be Of. also or siin]Dly ^^.4 

(Gn I 1 3^® pi^op. zmtil thy coming, i. e. until one comes, 

i (d) By tbe plural of the particij>le, e. g. Jer 38^ and all thy wives 
and thy children (prop, are they bringing out=) they ivill bring 

out, Ac.; cf. Is 32’^, Ez 13', Neh6^® (/or some are coming to slay tliee) 


^ In I S 9^ (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

our one. * 

2 Elsewhere in such cases usually occurs (but not in the perfect, 

e. g. I S 2322), so that it is doubtful w'hether the present reading of Gn 48^, &c- , 
would not be better explained according to § 7 note. In Gn 482 for the 
extraordinary the common form is to be read ; so in 502s for Db'*j! 
(after a plural) either or the 3rd plur. ; in 2 K. 212'^ 
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and tlie passages discussed above, § 116 t} In , i K 5^ the text is 
comijpt, 

(e) By the passive, e. g. Gn 4-® XipS ‘jPl'in IN then {ivas it hegun^) k 
began men to call ujpon, &c. (but read ^nn nt he began), 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, / 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence,'^ 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
— whether it precedes or follows — to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject.® They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § ii'/ 5, with which they are often 
confused. 

(fl) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, '•Mp 7 U 

m%j voice — I cry %mto the Lord, i. e. I cry aloud unto the Lord, tp 3®, 27*^, 1422 ; 

^ny mouth — T cried, i.e. I cried aloud) ip 66 '^'^ (cf. 17^®) ; Is 26^ with 
my soul, i. e. fervently, and parallel with it ; but ^ 57^ rather 

a periphrasis for the 1st pers. I. ?. L * 

(&) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, Tjpip VH^ (i. e. 

aloud), Is ; so also after an imperative, p 17^^ and verse 14 ) ; 

60'^, 108'^ j after a perfect, Hb 3^^ (^'’WD) ; after a cobortative, p loS^ 

The subject denoting the thing stands between the personal 
subject and the predicate in p 44^ J 

Eem. r. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a 71 
subject which can only have been performed at his direction by another 


1 That this form of expression also (see g) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Bn 4^^, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Of. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibh 
Aram.) § 76. 2 e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g, Pirqe Ahoth 2, 16 ; 
3 } 5 » 

2 Two subjects occur in a noun- clause in 83I®. 

3 In Ex 6^ is subordinated to the following passive (§ 121 b) ; 

in I S are subjects to the infinitive absolute ^^ccording 

to § 1 13 gg. In p 69^1 read for 

^ In several of the above examples it might naturally be supposed that the 
subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to bo 
explained rather as a casus instrum entalis, i.e, as an accusative, analogous to 
the adverbial accusatives in § 118 But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, p 
109^®, Jb 19^®, **3 occurs with 3 instrumenMe, the explanation given above 
must nevertheless be accepted. 
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person ; cf. e.g, G-n 4022 (^and he commanded to set before them 

&c.) ; 462^ 2 S 12®. 

0 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due eitlier to a misunder- 

standing of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in i S 24^^ after 

Dnril either lias dropi^ed out (through confusion with or w^e should 

read with the LXX In 2 S 1332 (f])y the text is obviously 

corrupt. ‘T 

p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language 1 there sometimes occurs (supposing 

^ the text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to 
another. Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd (i. e. from an address to a state- 
ment), Gn49^(?), Is 3i®(?), 42^0,^ 52!^, 61’^, Mai 2^^ (where, however, for 
'lh'2) we should undoubtedly read * 15 : 3 ^ 1 ) j ^ 22® [and regularly after a vocative, 
Is 22^®, 47®, 48I, 541*11, Jej. 22I6, 494.16^ Mic i2 (=:i K 222 s)j Mai 3», 

2 IC 9^1 ; and after ^in Is 5®, 291*1, Jer 22I®]. Erom the 3rd to the 2nd pers., 
Dt 32I5, ig i 29 read probably dn^n for Dinipn, which has caused the 
insertion of 'r 0 ), 5®, Jer 291^, Jb ifii, cf,’ also Bt *3211, From the ist to the 
3rd pers., La 3I (in a relative clause). In Jb 132s the 3rd pers. is probably 
employed Zuicrittobs for the ist. 

§ 145 . Agreement hehveen the Memhirs of a Sentence, especi- 
ally hetiveen Subject and Predicate, in respect of Gender 
and N'uonber, 

a 1 . As in otlier languages, so also in Hebrew, tbe |>redicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is a 
pronoun, e.g. nXT this is my covenant, Gn 17^®). There are, 

however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form ; see h-l below), partly 
to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without gender) 
before the subject. 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea 
(§ 123 a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 7;), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples : — . 

C {a) Of collectives proper (cf. § 132 g) : (a) with the predicate preceding, 
Gii 30®® (cf. 30^2^ 31® and 33^^) J n^|l representing 

persons belonging to the tribe 5 Mi 4® ^2 ; 2 K 255 am?/ ; Fr 


^ In prose, Lv 2® ; but here is hardly the original reading. Different 

from this is Gn 26^^ where there is a transition to direct narration, 
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the ])eo]ole ; Nu lo^ congregation (cf. i K 8^) ; I K Is 9®, 25®, 

Am I® Dy ; i S 17^'^, Ezr 10^2 assembly, Cf. also the construction of 
national names, as (§122 i), e, g. i K 20^0 and the Syrians fled ; 

I S 45.-— (/ 3 ) with the predicate fo^owing, i K 8 ^ sheep and oxen, 

construed with the plural in the following relative clause; Jb lp3n 

ni^lH the cattle (cows) were ploughing- 283^ and i Ch lo^ n;|=/a?m7?/ (in 

1 S 6^® n**? on the analogy of names of countries, is used for the inhaU- 

iants of Beihshemesh) ; Ho 11'^, Ezr 4^ Dy ; ^ 68^1 Hjn herd [if correct, figuratively 
fori?eqpZe] ; Is 26^® nbas dead bodies ; Is 2 boughs 5184^ j pi’eceded 

by a predicate in the singular. 

( 5 ) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives : (a) with the predicate ^ 
preceding, Gn 34^^ ; Ju 9’''’®, 15^0 ; Is 16^ DDb thgtreaderdown.—{IB) with 

the predicate following, Jb 8^° in^ = o^ 7 »ers; Ez 28® D^flD a secret; 9'^, and 
even after Ht Jh 19^®.] 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons : (a) with C 
the predicate preceding, 1817^® that all the earth may know, 

i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Dt 9^®, 66\ 96^’^ &c. ; Am i® 

remnant; 33® — {fi) with the predicate following, Gn 41^"^, 

2 S 152®, I K 10^4, Gn 48® JTlblD issue ; i S 2®® aU the increase ; Jb 30^^ 

nnpS rabble. In Hag 2"^ read flhpn with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective r 
meaning of the subject, occur in Gn 35^^, Ex io‘^^ 14^®, Bt 1®®, &c. — For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141 c. 

Eem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially^ 
when the predicate precedes ; see 0 below), but is carried on, after the ^ 
collective subject has been mentioned, in the plural ; e. g. Ex Dyn 
Gt^d the people multiplied, and waxed very mighty ; 33^, 

B, On tlie other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning h 
(§ 124 a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis (§ 124 g—i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132 h), as On &c. (but see the 

Eem.), master, Ex 21"^ master, owner, Ex 21^^; cf., more- 

over, with the singular, Jb 16^® KHh., d''pn|jPr 12^°. — So feminine 
forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine 
predicate, e. g, Ec 12® ddH fl^np »Tn the p'eacher was wise, 

Rem. The construction of God with the plural of the predicate may i 

be explained (apart of course from such passages as i K 19^, 20^*^, where the 
speakers are heathen, and may, therefore, be a numerical plural) 

partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from 
the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called B 
by Weilhausen, &c., B by Billmann; cf. his commentary on Numbers — 
Joshua, p. 6i 8, and above, § 1245', note 2, So Gn 20^® (but in conversation 
with a heathen) ; 31®®, cf. also Jos 24^®. That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by sucli 
passages as Neh 9^® compared with Ex 32^*®, and i Ch 17^^ comi)arod with 
2 S 7®®, Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 20^® in Me Genesis, Munich, 1905, p. 77. 
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k 4. Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate ^ (on the collective sense of 
the feminine form, cf. § 122 s); thus Jo riiDrjB the leasts 

of the field long\ Jer 12"^ (where the predicate precedes), cf. also 
Jb 1 2^ ; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 2 S 24^^ 
Is 34^®, Jer 4^"^, 51"^, 73^ K^th,, 103^ (unless ?^!!nDn is to be 

read for Jb 14^®, 27^; with the predicate following, Gn 49^^ 

{T^m^hranciies)] Dt 2i^ i S 4'" 2 S IO^ Is 59^^ Jer 2^“^ 

EHk, 48^^ 49% Pr 15”-^ 20^^ Jb 41^^' 

I 5. Moreover, the plural of persons (especially in the participle) is 
sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead 
of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be represented as 
affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this disiributive 
singular are Gn 27^ (Nu 24^) 

thee, cursed he every one of them, and those that bless thee, blessed be 
every one of them; Ex 31^'^, Lv 17^'^ and 19® (in both places the 
Samaritan has fex) ; Is 3^^ unless 1 *’^^ is to he regarded as a filuralis 
maiestatis according to § 124 /<;; Pr3^®-^^(?), i8“^(?), 27^^, 28^^, 

28 ^^^ KHk 


9)1 Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat fre- 
quent^ use of suffixes hi the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; 
cf. the wr&aZ-suffixes in Dt 21^®, 28^^, Am 6^®; and the «0Mw*suffixes in Is 2®, 
30^2^ jei* 31^^, Ho 4® (but since 1 follows, is undoubtedly a dittography 
for 2c 14I2, xjj 510 (where, however, is clearly to be read with all 

the early versions) ; 62®, I4i^®(?), Jb 38^^, Ec 10’® [but LXX i?'’D 3 n] ; finally, 
the suffixes with prepositions in Is 2*® which they made each one 

for himself (according to others, which they {the makers) made for him) ; 8®®, 

Jb 24^, in each case ; in Gn 2^® )b refers to the collectives njn and ; cf. 
further, Jos 247, Is after (hut read probably with the 

LXX, &c.). Conversely in Mi dpVnnj? [cf. Jer KHh,], but the text is 
undoubtedly corrupt. 


^ Cf. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of 
tlie predicate rd vpo^ara Haivu ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is 
allowed only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd dvBp&TroBa eXa^ov, 
In Arabic also the pluralis inhwmanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly 
construed with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all 
the j??Z4rfdes/racfo‘ (properly collective forms). 

- On the possibility of explaining forms like HDp as 3rd plural feminine, 
cf. above, § 44 w ; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under 
this head, cf. Jo i-®, ^ 37^^ 105**. 

3 In Pr 14^ an abstract plural (to be read thus with 9^, &:c., instead 

of n*lDpn) is construed with the singular ; but cf. § 86 Z, § 124 e, end. 

^ In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and lienee Mayer 
Lambert {REJ, xxiy, no) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally. 
.[Of. Driver, Jfiremialij p, 562, on i6h] .. 
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6. Subjects in tlie dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, % 

since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no 
dual forms; thus 0-1129^' and Leah’s eyes were 

dull ; 2 S 24^, Is 36^®, Jer 14®, Mi yjr 18^, 38^^ (on the other hand, 
in I S 4^^ the predicate is in the feminine singular after the subject, 
and in Mi 4^^ before it ; on both constructions cf. h above) ; so also 

ears, 2 Ch 6^*^; hands, Is Jb 10®, 20^® (in Ex 17^^ even 
with the plural masculine ; cf. p) ; liys, i S Jb 27^^ ; 

breasts, Ho 9^^ 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) very fre- 0 
queutly occur lohen the predicate f recedes the subject (denoting animals 
or things ^). The speaker or writer begins with the most simple form 
of the predicate, the uninfiected 3rd singular masculine, and leaves us 
without indication as to which of the following subjects (and so which 
gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily 
indefinite.^ Thus inflexions are omitted in — 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is 2^" n^'l 

<^'>^d boioed down shall be the loftiness of man', 9^®, 14^^, 28^^, 47^^; 
1825^^ (see note i below); i K 22^*^, 2 K 3^®, Jer 51’^^ Ec 7' ; 
with a following plural masc., Is 13"^ and there shall cry 

wolves, &c.; Jii KHh., 20“^*^, i S 4^^, 2 S 24^®, i K 13®^ Jer 51'*®, 

\[r 124®, Est 9^® (see note i below) ; Gn 1^"^ ribklD '•n'; lei there he lights', 
with a following plural feminine, Dt 32®®, i Kil®®, Is 8®, Jer 13^®, 

Mi 2®, 57^; before collectives and mixed subjects, e.g, Gn 12^*'^, 13®, 

30^^®, 32®, &c.; before a following dual, Is 44^®, ^73^ (where, however, 
with the LXX should be read). 

Eem. I. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in thc^ 
plural masculine before a plural (or collective singular)^ feminine of persons’^ 
(J u 2 1 I K 1 1® ^), of animals (Gn 30®'^ where however may refer specially 
to male animals) or of things (Lv 26®®, Jer 13^®, Ho 14^ ip i6^ Jb 3^^, Ct 6®), 
or before a dual (2 S 4^, Zp 3^®, 2 Gh 15'^) are to be explained not on tho 
analogy of the examples under 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur, 
fern, imperf., for this is the only form concerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, Na 3^^ '>nn instead of ; cf, the examples of a following predicate 

in the 3rd plur. masc., instead of the fern., under ? and u, and on an analogous 
phenomenon in the imperative, see § 110 k. 

2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb when used as a ^ 
copula, frequently remains uninfiected before the subject ; cf. Gn 52® 39®, 


^ Only rarely does an uninfiected predicate precede a pei’sonal subject, as 
I S 252'? (but n^'>2n should probably be read, as in veJrse 35) ; Est 9^® (before 

a plur. masc,). Such examples as Jb 42’^ are to be explained according to 

§ 121 a. 

® In a certain sense tliis is analogous to, the German es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Frau, &e. 
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Dial® (aooorcling to the accents) ; 22®^, Is 18® nS 3 i)Dll IDM and a riTenincj 
grape the flower hecometh, 

(Z)) The adjective in a nouii’clause, e. g. ^ 119^^“ 
u;priglit are thy judgements ] cf. verse 155.^ — On the other hand, npi 
in thy servants are shefliherds^ Gn 47^, is either an 

nn usual orthography or simply a misspelling for '’3^^. 

S liem. I. As soon as a sentence which begins with an iiiiinflected predicate 
is carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the 
subsequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, 
€. g. Grn 3^^ hT (see 0 above) ; Nu 9®, Ez 14I ; cf. also Gn 30®'^ 

(seep above). 

t 2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (cf., 
further, § 144 a, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and 
below, under «), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several 
predicates only that which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected 
as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a ieminine 
substantive, § 132 d) ; thus in Is 14® and afterwards (but ““Tliy is 
better taken as an infin. sihs. — excitando, reading DpH for D''pn) ; 

mourneih, languisheth the land. Cf. Jer 4®®, and the examples 
(§ 47 where only the fii-st of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing, 
fern, imperf. has the afformative 5 , Is 57®, Jer 3®, Ez 22^, 23®^ after 

*’ri^n) ; on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Na 3^®, cf. 
§ no 7 c. — Of a different kind are instances like Lv 2^, 5^, 20®, where 
person (fern.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the 
context) the sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 
appears to differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors 
in the text, e.g. Gn 32® read with the Samaritan instead of nn^H • 

TVtT*^ ^ 

njni then follows correctly ; i S 2^® read with Wellhaiisen according to 
instead of 5 ?^^; i S 16^ read Ez 18^® instead of read the 

plural as in verse 25 ; so also Ez 20®® for and in Jb 6^® for nD3 : in 

La 5’® read "IDD 3 , and cf. in general, § 7 d, note ; 1 Ch 2^® read mp*' • 
in Jer 48^® also the text is certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to 
special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49^^, Ho 14^, Fr (after vl^n), ^ 
(after 'i*')*'!?), 63^, Pr 5®, 18®, 262®, Jb 15® (all after Pr 32 (after 

''nixp), ^ 1022®, Jb i 622 (after Bn (read and perhaps Gn 20^'^ 

are also to be explained (see p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. fern, imperf. ; 
moreover, in Jer 44’®, Pr 262® the plur. masc. even of a participle occurs 
instead of the plur. fern.— In Gn 31® iTn** , after a plural subject, is explained 
as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate.® — In Gn 4'^ 

^ This does not include such cases as Jb 242*10, where Qiiy is rather to be 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 w. 

2 probably an error for The Masora on Lv 1 reckons fourteen 

instances of where we should expect the plural. 

3 So also the pronoun emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 h) 

is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 131^ K^lH ♦ ♦ ♦ nin'» 

ike offerings of the lard ^ , * that is his inheritance i in nuniber and gender, Lv 
253® ; Jer 10®, ^ ’ 
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is a substantival participle (a lurker^ a coucher). In Gn 47^^ remains 

undefined in gender (masc.), altliough tlie noun precedes for the sake of 
emphasis; so also in Gn 28^^, Ex 12^^, 28" ^14^ 2^20^ go46^^ Ec 2*^ 

«|sn as if the sentence began afresh, and servmiis born in my house . . . there 
fell to my lot this possession also). In Jb 20^6 may (unless is 

regarded as masculine, § 122 0) be taken impersonally, j^rc, iciihout its being 
bloion upon, — In Is 16® and Hb the pi*edicate in the singular is explained 
from the collective character of (see h above) ; on the other hand, the 

masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in ip 87^, Pr 2^% 12^^, 29^^, 

Jb8^,36^8. 


§ 146 . Construction of Compound Subjects. 

1 . Wlien tlie subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct ^ 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the noraen regens, hut with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject.^ 
Thus 182“* D‘'nn d‘'“}2S the bow of the mighty men is hrolten^ as if 
it were the mighty men loith their hoio are broken Ex 26^^, Lv 13^, 

I K (but the text is clearly very corrupt), 17^®, Is 21^", Zc 8^*^, 

Jh 15'^^, 29^®, 32“ (D‘’?^ equivalent to many years) ; 38“^ ; with 

the predicate preceding, 2 S lo^ unless it is to be explained according 
to § 145 h, 

Eem. I. The cases in which {voice^ sound) with a following genitive b 
stands at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are 
really of a different kind. The Jsip is there to be taken as an exclamation, 

and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gn 4^0 
voice of ihy brother's blood, which crieth (prop, as one crying) . , . \ — hark I thy brother's 
blood is crying, &c. ; Is lof, 66®. In Is 52^ an independent verbal-clause follows 
the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! ; in Jer to-^ and Ct 2^ an independent 

noun-clause ; in Is 40® K”}.p !?ip the voice of one that crieth! i.e. hark ! there is one 
crying is followed immediately by direct speech ; in Mi 6® Mp hark! may be 
used disconnectedly (of. the almost adverbial use of ^ip in § 144 m) and nin*' 
be taken as the subject to &^lpb 

2. When the substantive Vs (fp'Z) entirety is used in connexion with a C 
genitive as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender 
and number with the genitive, since ^3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute 
{whole, all) of the genitive; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gn 5® 
D“J^ ^ Adam werej &c. (in 5®^, 9^® *, hut the 

Samaritan reads here also); Ex 152O; with the predicate following, 

^ 150®, &c. Exceptions are, e.g. Lv 17'^'* (but cf. § 145 1), Jos 8^^, Is 64^®, Fr 16^, 
Ka 3L On the other hand, in such cases as Ex 12^® the agreement of the 


^ Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may 
be merely due to juxtaposition, 

H h 2 
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predicate with is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, 

k!? being equivalent to the whole of work (is forbidden). 

(I 2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
connected by wdw copulative ^ usually 

{a) The predicate is put in the plural, e.g. Gn8^^^ seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat . . . shall not cease N 7 ) * 

after subjects of different genders it is in the masculine (as the j?nor 
gender, cf. § 132 d), e.g. Gn 18^^ Ahraham and Sarah 

were oZcZ; Dt28^^ I K 

e Kem. Rare exceptions are Pr 27® ointment and perfume 

rejoice the heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
iPi' (as in Is 51® with ; on the other hand, in Ex 21^ (where 

n'>7b'’1 are the subjects) it agrees with as being the principal person ; 

in the compound sentence, Is 9^, it agrees with the feminine subject immedi- 
ately preceding.^ 

,/ (b) The predicate two or more subjects may likewise be 

used in the plural (Gn 40', Jb 3'b &c.) ; not infrequently, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as being the subject 
nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the singular masculine 
before several masculines singular in Gn 9^^ 21^^ 24'^^, 34^®, 

Ju 14®; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e.g. Gn 3®, 24’’^ 
then said her brother and her mother ; 33' ; before a masculine 

singular and a plural, e. g. Gn 7^ went in, and 

his sons, &c.; Gn 8^® (where feminines plural also follow) ; 44^^ Ex 15^, 
2 S ; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2812^. 

g Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
sinu^ular, e. g. Gn 3^^^ 1 ^— then answered Ixachel and Leah ^ 

before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gn 24^^ ; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Kui2^ C))“]P 

then spalce Aliriam and Aaron; Ju^^; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e.g. Gn 33^ (cf., on the other hand, 
f dissolved are the earth and all the inhabitants 

thereof). The plural feminine occurs before a plural feminine and 
a plural masculine in Am 8^^. — In Jer 44"'' for ^ 5 ^ read £2^^ 

with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

h {c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural ; cf. Gn 21^^, 24^^ 
33 ^ 

^ Similarly with a mixed object, Gn 33® he put . , , Leah and her children 
a''5nnN after 5 agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147 . Incomplete Sentences. 

1 » Sentences are called incomplete, in whicli eitliei’ tlie subject or a 
tbe predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context.^ 
Besides the instances enumerated in § ii6 5 (omission of tlie personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and tbe periplirases for 
negative attributes § 152 u, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nsn (see h below), and also a number of exclama- 
tions of the most varied kinds (see c below). 

Eem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, but are 
mostly due to tbe bad condition of the text ; cf. Driver, Iniroch^, p. 537, 
no, 27. Thus in 2 Ch restore with the LXX, before ; in 
35^^ add with the LXX, after and read ri '13 for TT’S ; in 2 Ch 19® 

and 28^^ the pronoun is wanted as subject, and in 3c® the predicate 
; cf. also the unusual expressions in i Gh 9®^ (Ezr 3^), i Ch 15'^^ {ye leere 
not present?), 2 Ch 152, 1610.12 (Ws)^ 

2. The demonstrative particle ^‘‘^ed eitlier b 

absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105 h) before complete nouri- 
or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gn 28^^ nsni and, behold/ I am with 

thee; 37^, 48"^ Ex 3’^, 34^®, or may take the pronoun, which would 
be the natui'al subject of a noun-clause, in the form of a suffix, see 
§ 100 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 However, in the case of 
the analogy of the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particde 
Hnna (followed by an accusative of the noun) is significant.^ If HSri 
with a suffix and a following adjective or participle (see the examples 
in § 116 p and q) forms a noun-clause, the subject propei', to which 
nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again 
before the predicate.^ Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to 
the subject is wanting, and the simple nsn takes the place of the 


. ^ This does not apply to such cases as Gn 33^, where an infinitive with 
j> appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being 
presupposed as a main clause j cf. also Gn 26'^, where must again be 
supplied after 

2 On the same* analogy any substantive following nSH would have to be 
regarded as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does 
not possess case-terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative 
necessarily after Hnna), it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives 
following nsn were felt to be accusatives. 

® Tliat these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e.g. Titt in 
riD Gn 20®) cannot be taken as a second accusative (as it w’ere eece 
ie moritunim), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after ■■inna witli 
an accusative the predicate is expressly in the nowmafe. 
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subject and copula (as Gn 18^ nan heliold sbe is in the tent; 42^), 
or there is no indication whatever of the predicate, so that the 
sentence is limited to nsn with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 
" 11 '? here am /, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive 
follows nan (or fn Gn II®, Jb 31^^), and nan then includes the nieaninir 
of a demonstrative pronoun and the copula, e. g. Gn 22^ nsn 
here is the fire and the wood, &c.; 12^^ behold thou bast thy 
wife! Ex 24®; with reference to the past, e. g. Am 7^ 01 n2ni 
and Jo, it was the latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant construction 
the simple Hjn is used as the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9^®, lo, 
here am I / 

C 3 . Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are — (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Ju 7^® a sivord for the Lord and 
for Gideon! (verse 18 without ^17)5 ^ S 20^^ and 2 Ch 10^® (cf. also 

1 K 2 2®®) erery man to his tents, 0 Israel / (i. e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent); without i K 12’®; moreover, Is 13'^ (on 
the exclamatory equivalent to hark/ cf. § 146 h); 28^®, 29^® 
(D33Dn 0 your ^perversity / i. e. how great it Is 1 ) ; Jer 49^^* (if 

be equivalent to terror he %ipon thee/); Jo 4^^ Mai nan 

behold what a weariness/); Jb2 2‘^^; perhaps also Gn 49*^ tn| 
a bubbling over as loaier (sc. happened), unless it is better to supply 
a subject {thou wast). — {b) With suppression of the subject, Ju 4^®, 
cf. § 152 Jb 15"^ ivhere sc. is breads — (c) With suppression of 
hotli subject and predicate, Ju 7^* (see above); i K 12^® (see above); 

2 K 9 ^"^ in5< DS him also / explained immediately afterwards by 
smite him / Ho 5^ after thee, Benjamin / sc. is the enemy (differently 
in Ja s“) • ^ 6 \ 9o'^ Hb 2» ■'^ 0 - 15 ?; ^ 745 nD-IJ?.— On and if not 
(unless is to be read), 2 S 13^^^, 2 K 5^^, see § 159 dd, 

ci> Kem. I, To th© class of incomplet© sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introduced by interjections nn«, •'in, Dn cf. § 105. After the first 

two the object of the threat or imprecation follows regularly with b (cf. me Uhl) 
or or e.g. ">1^5 woe unto m l 1 S 4®, Is 6® ; ef. also nnN alas for 
the dap I Jo 1^^; on the other hand, the object of com7mseraiion (after *'in) fol- 
lows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the accusative of exclamation (cf. vae ie 
ill Plautus) ; so in, lamentation for the dead, ^in alas, my brother I i K 15®®, 


^ We do not consider here the cases in. which these interjections (e. g, OH 
J'u Am G-®) stand quite disconnectedly (so always TIK and n&?n). 
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Jer 22^® ; KDH *>1:1 '•In ah^ sinful nation I Is 58.11.18.20.22 ^ ^ — 

For DH cf, Hb 2^0, Zp i\ Zc 

2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner € 
may perhaps occur in and ^115^ for they have hands, 

&c. ; cf. verses 5 and 6 Dn!?"nB &c. Perhaps also Gn 22^^ and 

ivni Ec 5^^ are to be regarded in the same way, but hardly Nu 12® j 

cf, § 128 d above. 


II, Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148 . Exclamations, 

The originally interrogative HQ is used to introduce exclamations ct 
of wonder or indignation = 0 Aoi(; / or ridicule, / howl sometimes 
strengthened by HI or according to § 136 c. — Astonishment or 
indignation at something which has ha23pened is introduced by 
hoiv (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect ; the indignant 
refusal of a demand by (but also by HD Jb 31^) with the imperfect; 
an exclamation of lamentation by less frequently hoiv /; in 
Jo i'® by HD. 

Examples ; — 

niO (or “np with a following Dages, see § 37) expressing admiration (or 1 ) 
astonishment) before verbaUclauses, e.g. Gn 27^0 (nrnp) ; 382®, Nu 24^ {hoio 
goodly are . . . ^ 21^, Ct 7^; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. 

Gn 28^h ^ 8^ ; mockingly before the verb, 2 S 6^® {how glorious was . . . /) ; 
Jer 22^3, Jb 262 ^* ; indignantly, Gn 3^^ D^^rnp; 4^®, 20^, 31^6 what hast thou 
done ! . 

with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26^, ^ 73^® ; in scornful exclamation, Is I4^‘^2 . 
in a lament (usually 2 S ; with the imperfect, in a reproachful 

question, Gn 39®, 44®, ip ii^ 137^ ; in a mocking imitation of lament, Mi 2^. 
with the perfect, Is La 1^ ; with the imperfect. La 2^, 4^. 

Kem. I. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears C 
also in the interrogative personal pronoun *'p in such cases as Mi 7^® ^iD3 

ivho is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial ; similarly in the use of an interrogative 
sentence to express a wish, see §§ 150 d, 151 a. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion d 
of a corroborative 'IJ verily, surely, before the predicate, Gn 18^® j cf. 33^^, 

Is 7®, and the analogous eases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 

§ 159 

§ 149 , Sentences ivliich express an Oath or Asseveration, 

The particle Qi;?, in the sense of certainly not, and (rarely Ct 

Gn 22^^) in the sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises or 
threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
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&c., as well as after imprecations, see 
below), and also simple asseverations, e. g, 182^^ 2820^^, Jb2 7^ 
after far he it from me, but mostly without any introductory 

formula, 

h Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. 
According to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the 
suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, e.g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do 
it equivalent to I certainly will not do it ; then naturally properly if 

I do it not equivalent to J certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand such self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt 
Is 1424, 22^^, Jer 22®, Ez 3®, 35®, tp 95^^ Possibly, however, the consciousness 
of the real meaning of the formula was lost at an early period, and 
simply came to express verily, verily not — In i S 25^2, where, instead of 
a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, read ipS with the 

Lxxfonn 

• T ; I : 

Examples: — 

(a) The particles and used after the utterance of an oath and 

after formulae of swearing, e,g. 2 S (see note on a) ‘’HI ninp**n 

n?n ‘T]i‘nn’‘n^ as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul Uveth, I lolll not do this 

thing ; i S 14*^®, 2 K 5^® (after n|n^ '»n ; in i S 14®® and 29® is followed by 
a simple p) ; Ct 2^, 3® (after I adjure you); cf. also Gn 14^®, 21*®, 

26®® ; spoken by God, Dt 1 S 3^^, ^ 95^^ ; similarly Gn 24®*^ ; 

spoken by God, Is 14^^, where occurs first with the perfect in the 

sense of a prophetic perfect, § 106 n, but in the parallel clause with the 
imperfect; Jer 22®; in Gn 31®® the negative oath introduced by 

is immediately afterwards continued by kI? with the imperfect. — 
In Ez 34^® the threat introduced in verse 8 by is, after a long 

parenthesis, resumed with 

^ (h) DX and after foi'mulae of cursing, e.g, i S 3^^ 713 

OV nbl DpSx God do so to thee, and more also ! thou 

Shalt not hide anythiVig from me, &e. ; cf . i S 25^2. Qq the other hand, *»3 follows 
the cui*se, in i S 14^^, i K 3^® (here with a perfect), and in 2 S 3®® '»3 ; in 

1 S 25®'* the preceding **3 is repeated before DK ; in i S 20^® the purport of 
the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) in 
the perfect consecutive. 

^ (c) DK and as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Ju 5® [30 

npil truly, there was not a shield and spear seen, &c. ; Is 22^^, Jb 6-® 

(in the middle of the sentence) ; after ahsit, 2 S 20®® ; 

with the imperf. Is 5®, with the perfect, Jb 22®®, 


^ Also combined ^^33 'HI nin)"’''n i S 20®, 25^® as the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul (i.e. thou) liveth! (Also in 2 S read nin'’‘"''n instead of the impossible 
?])n). On 'n and '»n in these noun-clauses (prop. is the Lord, See.), cf. 
§ 93 aa,:note, ■ 
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§ 150 . Interrogative Sentences. 

H. G. Mitcliell, ‘The omission of the interrogative particle,^ in Old Test, 
and Se 7 n. Studies in memory ofW, B. Harper ^ Chicago, 1907, i, 113 if. 

I, A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special ci 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently ^ the natural emphasis 
upon the words is of itself sufficient to indicate an interrogative 
sentence as such ; cf. Gn 27*^^ fro nt thou art my son Esau ? 
(but cf. note i below) Gn i8’^ Ex {'' ' 30 ); iSii*= 

Saul shall reign over us? i S 22^, 2 S 16'^, 18^ is it 

well with the young man ? (but cf. note i) ; i S i6^, i K Is 28"®, 
Ho 4’^, Zc 8® {shotdd it also he rnarvellous in mine eyes ?) ; Pr 5^®. So 
especially, when the interrogative clause is connected with a preceding 
sentence by ], e. g. Jn 4^^ ‘' 3^1 and I should not have fiiy ? 

Ex 8^^ will they not stone us? Ju ii-^ 14'®, i S 20®, 24^®, 25'^, 2811^^, 
15^®, Is 44^°^ Jer 25-®, 45®, 49’vEz 20^\ Jb 2^®, 10®; or when (as 
in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with for 
nonne ?), 2 K 5^® (but cf. note i), La 3®^ 

Eem. The statement formerly made here that the interrogative particle is b 
omitted especially before gutturals, cannot be maintained in view of 
MitchelFs statistics (op. cit. p. 123 f.). The supposed considerations of 
euphony are quite disproved by the 118 cases in which H or H occurs before 
a guttural. 

2 . As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He C 
interrogative H (H ; 9,3 to its form, cf. § 100 7 r-n), ne ? num ? the 
disjunctive question by ij {num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and 
(also £^551 j less frequently an ? in the second, e.g, i K 22^® ♦ ♦ 4 

^ Mitchell (op. cit.) restricts the number of instances to 39, of which he 
attributes 12 (or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in Gn 27?^ he would 
read, with the Samaritan, as in verse 21, in i S 16^ ClSro, in 2 S 

as in verse 32 ; similarly he would read the inteiTogative particle in 
2 K 52*6, Ez 118, Jb 4025, . j s 208^ 2 K 9IVEZ Ills, 1^9. 

2 But in I S 27!*^ instead of (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either C'p“^ 5 ) with the LXZ, 

or better, JK (HUN) lehither? with the Targum. In 2 S 2?3® I'ead 
with 'Wellhausen. 

® Quite exceptional is the use of the particle num? (common in 
Aramaic) ip. i S 21® pKI num esthic? The text is, however, undoubtedly 

corrupt ; according to Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sam,, the LXX express the 
reading Tl.N'R; but cf. the full discussion of the passage by K 5 nig, ZAW. 
xviii. 239 ff.— The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with 
HD what? such as rlBS how many? why 9 (see § 102 ft), WD why? (§99 e), 
or by spN, how? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of 
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‘ DN shall vie go ^ . or shall we forbear ? Cf. also fK vihere ? 

whither I njX whither, and J. Bartli, Sprachwiss. Untersuchungen, 
i. 13 fP. 

d The particular Uses are as follows i — 

{a) The particle H stands primarily before the simple qnestioiij when the 
questioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be 
used either before noun-clauses, e. g, Gn 43^ '’D 

is your father yet alive ? have ye another brother ? for cf. Gn 2^^^^ 189^^; 
for '’ 3 n is it that‘s Jb 6®^ ; for “’5^1 "pH is there yet"? 289^ (but in 2 8 23^® for 
read i 3 n with i Ch for {’’kri is there not? i K 22^, &c. ; or before 

verbal -clauses, e. g. Jb 2^ hast thoVL mtsidered TOb^H) my servant Job? 

In other cases H (=^num ?) is used before questions, to which, from their tone 
and contents, a negative answer is expected, e.g. Jb 14^* if a man die, iTrT'H 
shall he indeed live again ? Sometimes a question is so used only as a rhetorical 
form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surprised or indignant refusal,^ 
e.g. 28 7® hixikl me an house? (in the parallel 

passage i Ch 17^ thou shall not, Slc.) ; Gn 4® '»dSk '’HK am I my 

brother's keeper? cf. 2 K 5"^, and the two passages where H is used before the 
infinitive {constr. Jb 34^^, ahsol. Jb 40^; on both, see § 113 ee, with the note), 
—On the other hand, in i K 16®^ for (after read b|? 3 n. 

C Kem. I. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the xise of the 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known 
to the hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gn 3^^ surely 
thou hast eaten ; Gn 27®^ '>pn prop, is it so that one names ? &c., i. e. of a truth 

he is rightly named Jacob’, Gn 29^^ x^rily thou art my brother) Dt 11®®, Ju 4®, 
182^^/ did indeed, &c. j 20®'^, i K 22® ye knoic surely . . . ; Mi 3^, Jb 20^. — 
In I 8 23^® (cf. ip 54®) a surprising communication is introduced in this way 
(by in order to show it to be absolutely true, and in Am 9*^ a concession 
is expressed by I have, it is true, &c. I’inally, we may include the 

formula of quotation nyiHp Jos 10^® or equivalent 

to surely it is, they are written (the latter in i K 11^^, 14^^, and very often 
elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the 
simple formula of assertion nSH 2 8 1^®, and d|n i K 14^^, 

2 K 15^1, 2 Ch 277, 32®2. 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by which 

really contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or 
warning, e.g. 2 8 2^2 turn thee aside ... wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 
i.e. oihenoise I voill (pv must) smite, &c. ; cf. i 8 19^^, and Driver on the passage ; 
2 Ch 25I® ; also Gn 2745, Ex 32^2 (Jo 2^7, ^ 1x52) ; Ct Ec 5«, Dn 

pronouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed , see 
the Lexicon. 

^ On the use of the mper/eann deliberative questions, see § 107 t; on the 
perfcctum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106 w. 

2 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative HD in the sense of a 
reproachful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct 8^ why 

should ye stir up ? i.e. pray, sUmot up ; cf. also Jb 31^ j see above, § 148. 
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3. Tlie rare eases in ■which a simple question is introduced by DN (as some- f 

times in Latin by aw? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first 
member of a double question; thus i K 1^'^, Is 29I6, Jb 6^^ 39^^^ 

(&) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by — H (%dmm — an?) ^ 
or sometimes by DK 1 H, e. g. Jo Jb 21^ (even with H repeated after DK 1 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gn In Jb 34^"^, 408^- special* 

emphasis is given to the first member by prop, is it even? The second 
member is introduced by IK or in 2 K Jb 16^, 3828, 3186 (Mai n IK), in 
each case before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination 'D CK; cf. also Ju iS^®, Ec 2^^. 

Double questions with (D^l) DJjJ — H need not always he mutually exclusive; h 

frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but 
cf. also e.g. Gn 37®) merely to repeat the same question in different words, 
and thus to express it more emphatically. So Jb 4^*^ shall mortal man he just 
before God? or (QK) shall a man be :pure before Ms Maker? Jb 6^^*, S®, 10^ 

22®, Is 10^^, Jer 529. The second member may, therefore, just as well be 
connected by a simple *}, e.g. Jb 13*^, 15'^^*, 38^® ^•22.32.39 . ^Iso ^8^ after HD j 

Jb after HISS; or even without a conjunction, Jb 8^^, 22^; after 

HD tfi 144S. 

(c) With regard to indirect questions® after verbs of inquiring, doubting, Z 
examining,^ &c., simple questions of this kind take either H lohether^ Gn 

or DK Gn 15®, 2 K i®, Ct 7^®; even before a noun-clause, Jer 5^; in i S 20^® 
the indirect question is introduced by IK, i. e. probably if perchance. In 
disjunctives {ivhethm' — or) DK — H Nu the end (or K^^DK—H Gn 24®^, 27®^, 
3^3®, Ex 16^), and H — H Nu 13^®, which is followed by DK— H; also ^K— H 
Ec 2^®. The formula DK “'D has an affirmative force, ivho knows whether . . . 
wof, like the Latin nescio an^ Est 4^^. 

In Jon the relative pronouns and “^^K owing to the following k 
have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) nt and K^n (ef. § 1 36 c) immediately after the interrogative serve to I 
give vividness to the question ; so also KIDK (for which iSK five times in Job) 
then^ now, Gn 27®® K^n KiSK'"''D ^oho then is he? Ju 9®®, Is 19^®, Jb 17^'’’^ ; ^DK iTK 


^ DK 1 occurs in Pr 27®^ after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read pKI. Not less irregular is K^^H instead of K^ DK in the 

second clause of Ju 14^^, but the text can hardly be correct (cf. Moore, Jtidges, 
New York, 1895, p. 337) ; in i S 23^^ the second H introduces a fresh question 

which is only loosely connected with the first.— In Nu 17®® and in the third 
clause of Jb 6^®, DKH is best taken with Ewald in the sense of since 
DK from Its use in oaths (see above, § 149 2 >) may simply mean v&)ily not. 

® It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and 
indirect questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the 
same extent as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference 
between the two kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or 
in tense and position of the words (as in English). Cf. also § 137 e. 

3 In Gn 43® the H after *T* 2 n!> is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to the context, implies to give information upon a question. 

Also in Eo 3®^ we should read nb'yn and ITITH {whether — ickethm') instead 
of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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where then is . However, may also be placed at tlie end of the entire 
question (Ex 33^®, Is 22^; also Ho 13^®, since either is a dialectical form 
of or should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 27®^ ^ 

(e) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first 
of which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interro- 
gative word strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is 5^ after 
wherefore looked I . . . and it brought forth? i.e. wherefore brought it forth, while 
I looked, &c. ; Is 50^ ; after n Nu 32®, Jer 8^, also Nu 16^2 ^rea(i ; after 

Jos 2220 ; after Is 5^®, 2 Ch 32^ j after Is 402®. 2 ^ ji^ ^2 

anJ 42^ are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion 
of a conditional clause. 


n 3. Tlie affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by 
repeating tlie empbaftic word in the question (or witli tlie second 
‘ person changed to the first, Gn 24®®, 29b Ju 13^^), Gn 29^’, 

I S 23"^^ 26'^, I K 21^®, Jer 37^^. (On if it he so in the corrected 

text of 2 K see § 159 dd) As a negative answer the simple 
is sometimes sufficient, as in Gn 192, i K 3^2^ &c.; cf. § 152 c ; and in 
Ju 4*® the simple DjJ equivalent to no or no one. 


§ 151 . DesideTative Serdences. 

a A wish may he expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§107 n), 
cohortative (§ 108, esjiecially with § 108 c), jussive (§ 109; with 
553 § 109 6), imperative (§110 a), perfect consecutive (§112 aa) or by 
a simple noun-clause (§ ii6r, note, and § 141^) but also in the 
following ways : — 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses : ® especially 
sentences with "?? followed by the imperfect as being the mood of that 
which is still unfulfilled but possible, and hence also of that which is 
desired, e.g. 2 S 15"^ who maJceth mo judge ? i.e. 0 that 

I were made judge I 1820^®, 2823^*1 On the other hand, '’p with 
the perfect (Gn 2i‘, hfu 23'®, i S 26®, Is 53^ &c.) or participle {f; 59®, 
Pr 24^’, &c.), rather extiresses a rhetorical question, i. e. a denial, cf. 
§ 150 (f. Especially frequent is the use of (prop, ivho gims ?) to 
introduce all kinds of desiderative clauses (see under h ). — In Mai i^® the 
desiderative clause proper is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause, 


1 On the other hand, in Jb 92^ and 242® is not prefixed to the but 
appended to the conditional sentence. 

2 Cf. the analogous sentences after fjf,; becaitse, Is 65^2^ jer 35^'^ ; after causal 

I S 262®; after 'S Is 12^ ; likewise after py § 153 at the end; after “[3 
I)t8’i2-"W^23®, Jos 6^®, 2S1228. 

® The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Ku icho 
shall give us flesh to eat? Xq, 0 that we had flesh to eat i 
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'*? would that one were among you and would shut 
the doors j i. e. 0 tliat one would sliut the doors 1 

Kem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, 5 

e. g. Ju 9^® njn who gives this people into my hand ? equiva- 

lent to, 0 that this people were given into my hand! cf. ip 55'^. In these 
examples, however, is still equivalent to 0 had 1 1 and in numerous 

other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, having 

become stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (uthmm). Its construction 
is either — 

(а) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a sub- 
stantive, Bt 28®'^ loould that it were even ! . . . morning ! Ju 9®®, ip (53'^) y 55"^ j 
with an accusative and a following infinitive, Jb 11®.; with two accusatives, 

Nu 11'^®, Jer S‘^3. -with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16®, 2 S 19^ 

xvould that I had died for thee {iox cf. § 135/); of a participle, 

Jb 31®^ ; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29® (with a following 3 ; but 
9^ with a following accusative is not simply equivalent 
to '’i? but is properly who endows me with, &c. ; cf. § iiyjT). — With 

a still gi'eater -weakening of the original meaning is used with an 

adjective in Jb 14^ could a clean thing hut come out of an unclean! i.e. hoio can 
a clean thing comej &c. ; similarly in Jb 31^^ ivho can find one that hath not been 
satisfied ! 

(б) With a following perfect, Jb 23® (cf. § 120 e) ; with a perfect consecutive, € 

Bt 5®® 0 that they had such an heart ! ^ 

(c) With a following imperfect, Jb 6®, 13®, 14^® ; in Jb 19*® the imperfect is 
twice added with Wdw (cf. a above, on Mai. 1^®). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108/. 

2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles (\lr 81®, 95", C 
139^^, Pr 24^\ I Ch 4^®; always with a following imperfect) and (for 
which in i/a 119® we have 2 K 5^ from ah/ and 

both with a following imperfect) sz, 0 si I utinam} is followed by 
the imperfect, Cln Jb6^; by the jussive, 01130^^ (rather con- 
cessive, equivalent to let it he so ) ; by tbe perfect, as the expression of 
a wish that something might have happened in past time (cf. § 106^), 
llTu 14^ would that loe had died] 20* and Jos 7'^ (both times 

; on the other hand, Is 48^® and 63^^ (both times to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.- — On with the imperative (by an aiiacoluthon) Gn 23^® 

cf. § no e. On the perfect after *’3 Gn 40^^, 2 K 5^®, cf. § 106 % 
note 2. 


^ Of. a similar ti’ansition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, 0 if I had ! 

and the like ; e.g. Nu 22®® if there tvere a sword in my hand now had 

I surely killed thee! 
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§ 162 . Negative Sentences. 

a 1 . Besides the use of rhetorical questions (§§ 150 d, 151 a), inde- 
pendent sentences are made negative by the adverbs (Jb where 
instead of the KHh, we must evidently read ; perhaps preserved 
as a substantive) = the Greek ov^ not, (Jb 24^° as a sub- 
stantive), is) not; not yet, not, (cf. § 90 m) not. 

The forms ^’ 3 , '’i’B, 'ns’s not belong almost entirely to poetry. — With 
regard to and the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely 
noun-clauses, see e) are regularly negatived by (besides its use as 
negativing smgle 'words ^), while is used exclusively wdth noun- 
clauses (see the examples below). 

b The conjunctions “jS and ^Jiat not, serve to negative dependent 

clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows : — 

{a) (less frequently like oh, ovk, is used regularly for tlie objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or 
imperfect (as indicative); on wdtli the imperfect to express an uncon- 
ditional prohibition, see § 107 0 ; on its use with the jussive, see § 109 d , — On 
for nonne, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 150 a. In connexion with 
(=any), is used to express an absolute negation, tmIIus, none whatever 
(cf. the French we , . . personne, we . . , new), usually in the order 5?3 * ♦ * iib, 
e.g. Gn g jsn f*5) bsp sil? ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9^^, 

Ex 20IO, Lv 723, m 89, Jer 13b 32^7 , ^b nothing at all; cf. the 

same statement in the form of a rhetorical €|uestion, Jer 322") ; Pr 1221, 30^9 


^ Especially in compounds, e.g. lit. a no-God (Germ. Uoigott) who is 

indeed called a god, but is not really a god, Bt 3221 ; iib verse 17, cf. 
Jer 5b 2 Ch 139; Q)r^b lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), Dt 3221 ; nni 
a nothing, Am 6^3; pj; ^b lit. not-wood, Is lit. not-man, 

< { • ' T T I 

superhuman (of God), Is 31®; p'lX'iSJ unrighteousness, Jer 22^®, cf. Ez 22^9; 

disorder, Jb lo®®; nonviolence, after b Jb 262^- (nb“K^? 

helplessness, HDDn iib insipieniia ) ; cf. also Is 552 for what is 

unsatisfying; ‘ip 44^'*, Jb S^b ^5^^ ^ ^b 1233. — 20^ a construct state with 
several genitives is negatived by Also ^b is used with an infinitive, 
ISTu 3523 ; with an adjective, D3n unwise, Bt 32®, Ho 13I3 j n'»Dn"^*^ impius, 
^ 43^; IT^b and not strong, Pr unsxiitaUy, '2 K 79 ; 

nof-good,ls 6 ^^, Ez 2025, &e. ; linO ^b not-dean, 2 Ch 30^^ ; with a parti- 
ciple, e.g. Jer 2" (ttnsoivn) ; 6®, Ez 4^b 222^^, Zp 2^, 3^; the Masora, however, 
requires HD^ in Is 5411, in 62^2, in Jer 6®, nOHd in Ho i®, i.e. 

always 3rd sing. fern. perf. in pause = 5/^6 was not comforted] &e., and conse- 
quently not compounds, but either relative clauses or (Is 5411 Ho i® and 
especially 2 -‘^) main clauses instead of proper names.— On the above com- 
pounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81 d, note 2 ; on their 
use m sentences expressing a state, to convey attributive ideas, see w below. 
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and turneth no; away /on any*^ 2 Ch 32^^. (jf, also the 
inverted order, Ex 12^0 wo manner of worJc shall he done; 

12^®, 15^®, 22®^, Lv Jb 33^3 j Dn The meaning is different wlien ^3 

by being determinate is used in the sense of tohokj e. g. Nu 23^^ fe 

thou Shalt not see them all, but only a part. 

Analogous to ^3 ♦ « ♦ is the use of Gn 23®, &c., in verbal- 

clauses in the sense of no one at all, not a single one. On nothing at all, 

see under p. 

Kem. I. The examples in which iib is used absolutely as a negative answer, C 
equivalent to certainly not! no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gn 192 according to the context for I^DJ iib &c.) ; 23^^, 42^^’, 
Hag 2^2^ Jb 236, sometimes with a following '»3 but, Gn 19^ (see above) ; 

Jos 5^^ I K 322. 

2. The negation of Jioim-clauses by (as opposed to the regular negation d 

by pK) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation 
falls rather upon a particular word (cf. e.g. Ez 36^2^^ than upon the whole 
clause. In 2 S 3^^ ^'’T thy hands were not bound, a participle is 

thus specially negatived by j cf. xp 74^, where, however, ^b is separated 
from the participle by and Jb 122. As a rule, noun-clauses with 

a pronominal subject are thus negatived by tib, Gn 20^2^ Nu 352s (Bt 4'*2j 19^) ; 

I S 1522^ 2 S 2i2j Jer 4^2, p 22'^, Jb 28^^, parallel with j generally with 
before a substantival predicate, e. g. Ex 4^® *'3bt^ kS I am not a man 

of words; Am 5^^. — Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 29*^, Nu 23^*’, 
is 22®, 44^9^ Plag i2^ p 22®, Jb 9^2^ 1017^ 21°, 2 2^®, 3Q.26 (with 1 of the apodosis) ; 

412 ; in Jb 9^^ even non est is used instead of p^. — In Pr 18® iib is used 

before an adjectival predicate; in i S 202''’ (where a preceding noun-clause is 
negatived by ''^^3) read ^b ^<^3 with the LXX, for "linD On ^b lor p^ 
in circumstantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see u below. 

3. As a rule stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is C 
separated from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word 
which follows it) ; thus Jb 22^, Ec io^° before the object and verb ; Nu 162° 
before the subject and verb ; Dt 8°, 2 S 3^^, p 49^®, 103^°, Jb 13’®, 3422 before 

a complementary adjunct. In Dt 32® according to the accentuation even 
stands at the end of the clause {they offend Mm not) ; but undoubtedly VJ3 ^b 
are to be taken together. — On the position of N*!? with the infinitive absolute, 
see § 113 ?j. 

(6) "IpK is used like fiy and ne to express a subjective stXid conditional negation, 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109 e and e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On with the 
imperfect, see § 107 j?; with the cohortative, see § 108 c; on 2 K C27, 
see § 109 M 

Eem. I. (like ^b, see note on a above) maybe used to form a compound ^ 
woi'd, as in Pr 1228 not-death (immortality) ; though all the early 

versions read niD“7^ . The instances in which pK appears to stand absolutely, 
equivalent to no, certainly not (like iiy for ^ivyrai), e. g. Ru ^rib3 nay, 
rny daught&i's, and Gn 19^®, 33’® are also due (see under c) to extreme 

shortening of a full clause (in 2 S 13^^ such a clause is repeated immediately 
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afterwards) ; thus in 2 S 1“ Is 62'^, ^ 'H) is evidently to be supplied, and 

ill Jo 2^®, Am 5^^, Pr the corresponding jussive from the preceding 

imperatives, in Pr 17^2 the preceding infinitive absolute. 

1l 2. like regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 64®, 
Jer ic 24 , 15^^ ^ 6% 38^ before another strongly emphasized member of the 
sentence.^ 

i W r?? construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted con- 
nective form, cf. for D'’5^ § 97 d) of non-existence (as also the absolute 
state, see below) is the negative of existence ; cf. e. g. Gn with Neh 5^. 
As Qie, she, it is, was, &c.) includes the idea of hemg in all tenses, so pK 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence — 

(i) The absolute state with an evident transition to the meaning of 
a verbal predicate, there does not exist, always /o^^o^os the word negatived, e.g. 
Is 37® (2 K 19®) mbb pSt nbl and strength does mt exist to bring forth j Gn 2® 
P§ u-as mi present ; Ex 17'’' or is he not? after is he . . . ? (cf. 

Nu 132'>); Lv 26^^, Ku 20% Ju 4^0 (pj^ no). In i S 9^ and is used in 

reference to a plural; i K iS^®, Is 41^'^, 4521, 59^1, Mi 7^,^Pr 13^, 25^^, Jb 3® 
pf?*! and let there be none, let none coi7ie ! Ec 3^2. — Cf. finally p^"l! 35 ^ if it be not so, 
Gn 30^, Ex 32^2, Ju ^ 15 ^ 2 K 2^®.— Quite anomalous is p^ Jb 35^° before a 
perfect as an emphatic negation ; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 

I (2) The construct state p^ stands in its natural position immediately before 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of 
the sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the 
very numerous instances in which p^ is joined to a participle, e. g. i S 26^2 

{■‘‘'pD pN) yii*’ P^l p^f and there teas not one seeing, &c., i.e. and m man 
saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially p^l with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is 52'^ p^l 
a7id he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i.e. ivithout any one’s 
delivering it ; ^ 7^, &c. ; Lv 26® &c., ‘T’pnp p^*! without any one’s snaking you 
afraid; cf. § 141 e. px is used as the negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g, 
in Gn 3922, Ku 14^2 p^ the Lord is not among ijou ; Gn 3720 P]D^'>"P^ 

liTlTl Joseph loas not m the pit. 

VI (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is 
Joined as a suffix to p^, according to § 100 0, e. g. I am not, loasnot, shall 
7iot be; fern. thou art 7iot, &c. ; fern. he, she is not, &c. ; 

also absolutely, Gn 42^® he is (5^^ he was) 710 longer alive ; they are not, &c. 

When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see 1) in the 
form of a participle, since p^ always introduces a noun-clause, e.g. Ex 5^® 

jrt Dt i®2. 

fl Kem, In Neh 4^*^ ‘’5^ PX for '» 35 p^ is due to its being co-ordinate with three 
other (substantival) subjects ; these are again expressly summed up in 
— In Hag 2'^'^ pronominal complement of p^ appears 


1 In Jer 51® the pointing occurs twice instead of and is thus, in 
the opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to him that bendetk; but 

undoubtedly we should, read 
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to follow with the sign of the accusative j ^ but most probably we should read 
with the LXX for DDH!??. 

(4) The fact that (like [^&) always includes the idea of a verb {is not, 0 
tvas not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that 
the original chax'acter of as a construct state (but cf. i above) was 
forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun 
(substantive or participle) ; especially so by the insertion of shorter words 

(of the nature of enclitics), e.g. iS Is 1®, Sb Lv 11^0.12^ ^ 1^3^ 

lu 18^0^ Ex I220 j but cf. also \p 5^®, 6®, 32% and used absolutely in 
Ex 2 2^, I K S^, Ru 4^ — Hence, finally, even the transposition of p^ and its 
noun became possible, e. g. Gn 40® and 41^® P^ and an interpreter 

there is not of it ; Gn 47^2, Ju 14®, i S 21^, Is i^®, Jer 30^®, Hb 2^®, Pr 5^*^ (p^l 
= neve sint ; cf. 7 c above, on Jb 3®); — In Gn 19®^, Ex 5’® p^ is placed 

between the subject and predicate, 

Rem. I. Like ^3 ♦ ♦ ♦ or t 6 . . . ^3 (see h above) so also ^3 P 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Ec 1® p^ there is no new thing, &.c . ; 

2 S 12®, Dn (cf. also p^ there is notJiing, 1 K iS^®, Ec 5^®); as also 

pK ♦ ♦ ♦ *"!?3 Hb 2I®; cf. p« Ju 14®. 

2. Undoubtedly akin to p^ in origin is the negative syllable occurring fjf 
in the two compounds ‘1133 ‘’t< (as a pi-oper name, 184®^; Baer 3 i 33 "’‘>^) and 
woi 5 innocent, Jb 22®®; but the jiroiier name is doubtful, and the 

fern. Jjnpx very doubtful. In Ethiopic this ‘•!5^ is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 

{cl) DID not yet, when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 c), ?* 
with the imperfect, Gn 2® ♦ ♦ ♦ ^3 none . , . yet ; see h and p above ; 

Gn 19^, 24^^, Jos 2®, X S 3®; with the imperfect in the sense of a present, 
Ex 10*^ y*lJl Q’lbn Jcnowest thou not yet?- Ex 9®®; but cf. Gn 24^®, and Q'l |)3 
with the perfect in \p 90® (but see § 107 c), Pr S®®. 

(e) D3§ (prop, a substantive, cesscdion) no longer, including the verbal idea ^ 
of existing, cf. Bt 32®®, Is 45®-^^, 46® ; used absolutely. Am 6^® in the question 

2 S 9® ; frequently also in the sense of 
non nisi ; wdth paragogic (§ 90 m) *' 03 ^ Is 47^-^®, Zp 2^® liy ‘’ 3 ^ 

1 am, and there is none else. 

if) ^3,^ in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = t 
is used with the imperfect, e. g. Is 26^^, 33^®*^® (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect) ; Ho 7®, ^ 49^®, Pr 10®® (but Is 14®! before the jussive, —“^^) ; 
before an adjective, Pr 24®® ; before a preposition, ip 16®, Pr 23'^. 

w *’^3 with a perfect, Gn 31®®, Is 14® ; wdth an imperfect, Jb 41^® ; to 
negative a participle, Ho 7®, 19^ ; to negative an adjective, 2 S i®h 

{Ji) *'11^3 to negative an adjective, i S 20®®; on EZI3®, see x; on 


^ According to Be Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci ecUtionis specimen, p. 26, 
^ 3® is also an accusative after 

® Evidently from n !?3 to waste away, from which stem also '•^3 and 
(whence § 90 m), originally substantives, are formed. 
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as the regulai" negative with the infinitive construct, see §114 s ; 
on as a conjunction, see x below. 

On DK as a negative particle in oaths {verily not)^ see § 149 c above. 
qi Rem. on '>^3. To the category of negative sentences belongs also 

the expression of negative attributes by means of *’^3 not (both so used 
almost exclusively in poetic language) or with a following substantive, 
mostly in the simplest form of circumstantial clause ; e. g. 2 S 23^ 
niny « morning when there are not clouds^ i. e. a cloudless morning ; ef. Jb 122*^, 
26®^, 38-® lohere no man iSj i. e. uninhabited)] 1 Oh d ‘'33 Kt? 

childless] so also e.g. Jb 24^0 and p^ e. g, ip 88® I am as a man 

there is not help, i. e. Wee a helpless man] Is 9® ^^“pN endless] 47^, Ho 7^^ ; 
IBDD-pt^^ countless^ Ct 6^, &c., but usually {p 104^®, &e.) like a proper circum- 
stantial clause (ef. § 141 e) connected by Wdw, — Less frequently 

such periphrases take the form of relative clauses (cf. § 155 e), e.g. Jb 30'^® 
ildb *ll’y they for toJiom tlw^e is no helper^ i. e. the helpless (but probably 
is only an intrusion from 29^^, and we should read loithout any one's 
restraining them ; in 29I- translate the fatherless and Mm that had none to help him ; 
in p 72^2 is used in the same sense) ; Hb ; with p^ Is 45® thy ivork 

is that of a man ivho hath no hands ; Zc 9^^ out of the tvaierless piti^ 

V How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language 
simply as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as 
also relative clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with 
real adjectives, Jo i®, \p 72^2^ Jb 29^2 . Qf^ also Is 59^®, where is 

parallel with ; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 

dative by e.g. Is 40^^* (~ and to the powerless) ] Jb 26*^“*®, Neh 8^®. 

W (f) "|3 lost, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or 
precaution, hence especially after such ideas as fearing, On 32^2, &e. (cf, 
Se/Scu fxrj, vereor ne), talcing heed, frequently after "iD&ny G-n24®, 312^^ 

taking care, 2 K lo^®, &c. Not infrequently the idea on which "jB depends, 
is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. On 19^® I cannot escape to 
the moimtain {he(iSi,\xsQ I am afraid), Hpin lest some evil overtake me] 

Hn 26®, 38^^; also in Gn 44®^ from the rhetorical question how shall I. . 
we must understand I cannot, governing JB. This is especially the case after 
an appeal to do or not to do an action by which something may be pre- 
vented (in which case “JB is simply equivalent to the final ne) ; cf. e.g. 
Gn II'*, 19*®, Nil 20^^ (where "fB lest is separated from the verb by a strongly 
emphasized substantive); Ju 15^^ after swear unto me] Pr 24^^. — In Gn 3^^ 
and now, lest he put forth Ms hand, &c., "jB is to be regarded as virtually 
dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is 
changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gn 26'^, 31®*-, 42^ Ex 13^'^, i S 13^^, 
27^^ p in every case after "’ 3 , ’’ 3 , ho. ^ I thought, See., I must 

beware lest, &c. 

Rem. According to § 107 g, "fB is naturally followed by the imperfect ; 
for the exceptions, 2 S 20®, 2 K 2^®, see § 107 q, note 3 ; cf. moreover, 2 K lo"® 
look lest there be here, &c. 

^ In Pr q'*® (perhaps also 14’',; but see Delitzseh on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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(k) that . . . not, with the imperfect, Ex 20^0^ 2 S 14^^ (in Jer 23^^ 

read the infinitive for in 27^ for In Ez 13^ 

is a relative clause governed by b = according to things which ihetj have not seen. 


2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize eacli other y 

(as in nonnullij non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic 
(like ovK ovSeis, ovk ov^aiJL(^<s, nulli — nemo noQi) ; e. g. Zp 2” (if the 
text is correct) before there shall (not) come} This 

especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of f?? or '’bs 
with "IP ivitJiout (§ iig y), e. g. Is 5® (6^^) (for which in 

Jer 2^^ prop. no inhabitant, i. e. so that no inhabitant 

‘IS left there. On the other hand, in Is 50^ T^^the "IP is causative, 
because there is no ivater ; as also in Ex 1 4^^ ’'^-PH is it because 

there were no ... ? 2 K In Ec 3^^ exce 2 >t that (jjet 

so that man cannot, &c.). 

3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to 
a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
have Wdw) ; e.g. 182^ talk not so much arrogancy; let (not) boasting 
come out of your mouth \ Ex 28"*^, Lv 19^^ 2 Nu 23^^, Dt 

Is 23‘', 28‘^^ 38^^ Af\ Ez i6^b yjrg^\ I3^ 38^ 44'^ 75^ Jh 28^” (so 

n?|ij ivhy . . . 7 iot ? in Jb 3^^ also affects the parallel clause). 


§ 153 . Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. 

The particles pi only, serve to introduce restrictive clausesj and 
5 ]^ also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that 
the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word which 
immediately follows (as is the case with Gn 7"^, 34^^; PI Gn 6'^ 
Am 3^ ; even plij hath he indeed only ^ Nu 12^ ; dS Gn 27'^^ Jb 7^\* 
Dt 1 5^'), but very frequently extends to the whole of the following 
sentence. Thus with 1^, e.g. Nu 14^ i K 17^^, Pr 17”, Jb 13^^ 14“, 
i(>\ 23« ; PI Gn 20'^ 24^ ^ 32^ Pr 13^^ ; d? Gn 27^, 32^^ (nan d 3 ), 44^^; 
1S 227, 28^^, Zc9^ PrI 7 “^ 2oiS* ^ Jb 14^ ifik—In Mai and 
Jb 2^*^ dS is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, altbongh, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to the second. Of. the analogous exam})]es 
in § 150 m. 


^ In I K 10^1 PlD 3 "p^ goes with what precedes and must be emended, 
with the LXX and Lucian, to 5 ^ 551 '’ 5 . 

I i 2 
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§ 154 . Sentences connected hy Waw. 

(I Jfdio copulativmn ^ ( 1 ) serves to connect two or more sentences, or 
single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, 
however, is by no means restricted merely to joining sentences wliich 


^ For further particulars of the use of iDdw copulatlvum, see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, i. 393 ff. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and 
moods (e. g. five imperfects consecutive in Gn 25®^, five perfects with D31) as 
well as of dissimilar tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment 
of the tenses will suffice. With regard to the connexion of single noims by 1 
(wliich strictly speaking is always really a contraction of so many clauses 
into a single sentence) the following observations may be made : — 

(a) Contrary to English usage, wliich in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is 
customary, as in Gn 12^® waw eopulativum six times, 24^^ seven times, 1515’ ff- 
nine times, and in Jos 7^^ ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two 
words are joined (so in a series of three members, Gn 5^2^ hSg^ 1,^2^ 1^1^ 
30^^, &c. ; the last three out of a series of four, Jer 2^®) ; less frequently only 

the first two, ^ 45®; cf. § 132 d. The formula biOfl yesteft'day (and) the 

day hefore yesterday, Ex 5^, &c., is always without the copula. On tlie other 
hand, the mistrmtio asyndeios in a seides of verbs is used as a rhetorical 
expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned description ; e.g. 
Ju 5^^ at her feet he hoiced, he fell, he lay ; Ex 15®, Dt 32^^, i S I5‘’4 Jer 4'^, Am 5^1, 
ip loio, 14I, 455, Jb 20^», 28S 298, Ct 2^1, 5C, &c. 

(b) Frequently loCao eopulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et — quidem, and 

the German und ztcar, English to icif), and is then called ivdw expUcatimm, e.g. 
Gn 4^ and (i.e. namely) of the fat ^/^ereo/ (unless it is simply copulative) ; Ex 24^2^ 
25^2 {Jq two)] 27^^, 28^8^ Ju 178 (in here as often elsewhere, to 

introduce an explanatory gloss, cf. Is 178, Ez 3^^, and especially P. Haupt, 
SBOT, Isaiah, p. 90, 1. 21 ff.), i S 17^*^ and that too ivith the hear; 2 S 13^®, Is «;7^b 
Jer 17^^^, Am 3^1, 4^®, Ze 9^, Pr 3^2, 2 Ch 23^® (but in i S 28^ the ^1 before 

is to be omitted with the LXX) ; cf. also such combinations as ‘lyi — fQ 
from . . . and even , Gn 138, 1428^ 194-11^ — jn j g 511 (gee Driver oil the 

passage), 281-8, &c., 1 is equivalent to yea, and; in Is 32'^ even. 

1 is used to express emphasis {^and especially), e.g. in Gn 3^® ; Is 2^, 

ip 18b perhaps also in Jb 16^'^ yea, a whole host; 2 Ch i6i‘b— An unSlonbted 
example of what is called wdw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 4112 a seething pot 
with burning rushes; cf. Ex {with your little ones), 12®, Lv 1^2^ jg ^2^. 
In Arabic this tmm coficom. is followed by the accusative. 

1—1 is used in the sense of both~and in p Dn i®, 8^8^ ^ mean- 

ing sive~sive, cf. § 162 &. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as Da also, 

moreover, summing up a number, e.g. D)5^'““Da both together, Gn 27'^^ Fr 17^^; 
y3“Da all together; as an intensive and, e.g. Gn 30®, 37^, i S 30® ; cf. also such 
examples as i S 24I2 see, yea seel Da—D2 or Dai— Da Gn 2jf'^==hoth—and; Da 
occurs three times in Gn 2428 and 3220 ; also , which is generally still more 
intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to 
poetry, and to the later language ; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, 
but sometimes adversative hut now, p 44^0, &c. ; and P|K— (also three times^ 
equivalent to hoth-^and; cf. Da Fj^l and even, Lv 26^^ ; prop, add to this 

also that, equivalent to not to according to the context either quanto 

magis or quanto minus. 
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are actually co-ordinate. Frequently tlie language employs merely 
the simple connexion by Waio, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 
19^^, Lv 2^^, Jb6"®j and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), 
or when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated 
to the other. On the use of 1 to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf, 
especially § 141 ^ and § 142 d; introducing causal clauses, § 158 a ; 
comparative clauses, § 161 a; final clauses, § 165a; consecutive 
clauses, § 166 a. On ivdio apodosis, cf. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited ; on the use of Wm€ in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 5. 

Eem. Sometimes \va%v copulativum joins a sentence apparently to wliat I) 
immediately precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and 
which must, therefore, be suj)plied from the context. So especially 1 witli 

imperatives to express inferences, e.g. i K 2^2 ask now raiher; Ez iS'^ 

for J have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth . . ., wherefore turn your- 

selves. Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act 
or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 2^0, 2 S i8^b 24®, 2 K 7^®, 2 Ch 25-^ ; 

cf. also Jos 7 *^ 0^1)5 ^ 2^®, 4^, Is SI Sometimes the suppression of the protasis 
is due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full 
expression; this is especially illustrated by Nu 12^^, 20^ Oi’D? i S 10’®, 

2 2^^ 28^6^ 2 S 1S12, 243, I K 222 3 K (cf. verse 2) ; Is 3^'^, Zc 2^^, 

ip 2® (at the same time a circumstantial clause whereas I- and yet I have, &e.) ; 
cf. also a new clause beginning with the formula of wdshing Nu 

Ju 92'^* ; on the disconnected use of and tih'i cf. § 159 dd. 


§ 165 . Relative Clauses. 

SeeV. Baumann, Hehrciische tRelaiivsutze^ Leipzig, 1S94 (cf. tlie heading of 
§138 above) ; G, Bergstriisser, ‘Bas hebr. Priifix ZATW. 1909, p. 40 fid 

1. By § 138 a, e, relative clauses are divided into two classes : those Cl 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or 
pronoun), and those which are not depvendent on a noun. The former 
may be called incomfilete, tlie latter cmnplete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under n), J) 
are introduced hy the originally demonstrative pronoun ; see 
further in § 138^. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may also 
he introduced by orby some other demonstrative pronoun: see 
further in § 138 a and g-lc. Yery frequently, however, especially 

^ In this exhaustive article the author shows that between (on the i)ro- 
nunciation see § 36) and there is syntactically no primary difference, 
hut only a secondary distinction which arose in the course of the development 
of the language, namely that is preferred in combinations which are 
customary in the old literary language, and ^ in those which are derived 
from the popular language or from Aramaic. 
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ill poetic style, the attrihutive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordinationd 

C The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases 
always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption 
may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by 
See.; see § 138/. 

(I In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the 
nearer definition, of a determinate substantive and those which are 

attached to an indeterminate substantive {sija). The former must be introduced 
l)y the demonstrative pronoun alladi, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. 
The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since 
simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after mdeter- 
minate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 28^^ 
*’15 a natioyi whose tongue thou Shalt not understand; cf. Is66^^, 
and ‘especially i ^ 3’^^), the addition of is explained from the special 
stress laid on the indeterminate substantive a nation of such a kind, thou 
understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 
is somewhat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 

only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; ef. i Ch 12^^, 29^ (read 
prob. for IHX), 2 Ch 15I1 ; after “^3 1 Ch 29^ 2 Ch iS^s, 30I7, 3110^ 
Ezr 1^, but also On 39^ ; for further instances, see Driver, Introdf, p. 537, 
no. 30); so Ex i 8 “ 0 , Jii 8b 2c^b i K 13^2 ( = which way), so 2 K 3/, 2 Ch icS^s ; 
Kell after a pronominal subject, i S C®. In Jer 52^2 for TDy read TD'j? 
with the LXX. 

€ 2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by 

simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form — 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 2820-^ a man of the MU country of 
MfliTaim whose name teas jSheba ; Zc 6^% Ib 3^^ ivith princes 

gold] 'vp'iib Pr22^^; when referring to a noun- 
suffix, e. g. ij/ 49^"* this is the ivay of them who ham 

{m\i-)confidence. — On periphrases of this kind to express negative 
attributes, as in Jb 38^® on a land where no man is, 

see § 152 and cf.^for this very short form of the relative clause, 
Gn 15^^ in a la'nd that belongs not to them; Dt 32^" 

; Hb i\ Pr 26'' 

j' (f) Of a vei’bai clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 

(i) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 


^ The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of is incorrect. 
These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the 
various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be at ached to 
a nome7^ regms. Of. in English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 

2 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 f,, following BSttcher, Uhrhuch, ii. So. 
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verb ; so after a determinate substantive, 34® happ^ is the man 
that trusteth in him; Jb 3^^ the night which said; 

after "^3 if/ 71^®; referring to a vocative, which is determinate in 
itself even without the article, Is 54^ or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
after an indeterminate substantive, e. g. Jb3i^" it is afire 
(that) devoiireth unto Abaddon; Dt 32^“^, i S 6®, Is 55^^, 56'^, 68'"^^ 78®, 

Pr 30^', La 2 Ch28®; referring to the suffix in Is 28^®, prop. 
behold me, lolio ham laid, &c., but perhaps the participle ‘1?^ is to be 
read; 29^*^, 38''^ (but probably again the participle should be read 
instead of the imperfect) ; Ez 25^. The relative clause is used in this 
way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e. g. Gn 49*" 

wolfihdX ramneth, i. e. a ratining wolf; Is 51^'^j to express a 
negative quality, e. g. Is 40^®, Ho 4^^ an undiscerning p>eople. 

Eem. Yevy frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives ^ 
which have the particle of comparison 3 , e.g. jb ^ servant 

that earnestly desireth ike shadow, &c. ; Dt 32“, Is 62^, Jer 23^®, Ho 6®, 42^ 831^^ 

Jb 9^®, 13 ^®; so also after i?33 ip 58®; after a determinate substantive, e.g. 

Is 53'^ (but the better reading is HOT without the article), 61^® Hb 2'^*, 

^ 49’3-21j 125^ ; see also the examples under h. Sometimes it seems simpler 
in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to exjplain 3 (for ; see Comparative Clauses, § 161 6) as 

a conjunction— a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as 
regards xp 90®, 125^, Is 61^^, but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pr'onoun represents an Jt 

accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in such cases in relative clauses with cf. § 138 5 . Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32’' gods whom 

they knew not (see also the end of the verse) ; after a substantive with 3 
(see above, g), Jer 23^, Jb 13-®. Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8\ ip 33^^ (preceded by a relative 
clause with "^:f^); Jb 28b Other examples of this kind, though the 
article is omitted according to poetic usage, are Is 15^ (»^*?^^ ^ 1 ^!? 
which Jer 48^^ nbY niJl) with the substantive in the construct state 
governing the relative clause, see § 1^0 d), 7^®, 51^®, La — With- 

out the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. 

Is h*' D ?!?0 a live coal which he had taken with 

the tongs from off the altar; Ex 15^', Is 42'® (4^^^ ^ ali ^fler 
Tinna; but 1/^32® tiSn ’irT|-jja); is 64^; Ec 10® (in 6^ the same clause 
with ; moreover, in Jer 14^® read with the LX X 

into a land (that) they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on i 

a prepoEition, or its place is^taken by the adverb as in Jer 2® end. 
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Tims after a determinate substantive, 18^ to“nDnj!^ ^ny rock in 
ivhich I take refuge] Ex 18^®, Is 42^; in Jb 3^“ also, tbe omission of 
the article with is only a poetic licence. After an indeterminate 
substantive, Jer 2®, last clause but one; xp 32^. 

k In ibis case also tbe retrospective word is not infrequently sup- 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, sucli as 
Is 51^ look unto the rock (whence) ye were hewn^ and to the hole 

of the jjit (whence) ye were digged ; Jb 21^“ the devices (where- 

with) ye act violently against me. — A retrospective adverb is suppressed 
in Jb 38^^ where is the way (to the place where) the light dwellelh ? 
cf. 38^^ 

I Rem. I. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding 
substantive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the 
genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 130 d, cf. the 
following : after DVB Lv 7®®, xp 56^®; after Jer 36^ ; after simple DV xp 56^ 
Db 071 the day when I am afraid) ; after UpB 2 Ch 29^7 nPB 

at the time when the Umit offering began) ; 20^-, 24^^, Jb 6^"^ ; after TiJ/b Bt 32^® ; 
after Mi 5^ ; after JlJ/D ip 4® thou hast put gJmbiess in 77ty heart more than 

(their gladness) at the time (when) their com and their lome are increased. 

971 2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 

regens in the ist or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated 
relative clause in i S 26^^ ivho co^t thou (that) c^iest? Cf., however, Is 63^^ ice 
are bcconie as they over whom (DB not ^IDB) thou no longer bearest mile. 

97 3 . Occasionally — chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style — even 

indcfyendent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expoect them always to be preceded by a demon- 
strative p3ronoiin, on the analogy of the exampoles in § 138 e. The 
suppressed pronoun would stand — 

(a) As subject, Is 41^'* an abomination (is he) that cJiooseth you (but 
read perhaps ; Jb 30^^, cf. § 152 lo. 

(h) As object, Is 41-, with a retrospective pronoun ; Mai 2^° nDBI and 
him that covereth (or read nob] '?); Jb 29’^ I delivered . . . the fatherless 
also, and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the geniiive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130 fZ), Ex 4^" 

send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou vMt 
send, i.e. by the hand of some one else; and Pr 8’^^, verhal- 

ckuses after 0 the hapimiess o/tlie man, &c.; f8i^, 141°, Jb 29*^ 
La after "i?|i Gn 39**, but we must certainly read here, with the 
Samaritan and LXX, as in verses 5 and 8 ; Ex f : 

verbal-clauses after i Ch 29^ 2 Ch 30^*^, 31^®, Ezr 

(d) Governed by a preposition ; so verbal-clauses after ‘•10^ Jer 2^ 
after (=to the place where), i Ch 15% but Ex before the same 
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verb ; after | Jer 2'^ 2 Ch (p?n3='nn|=:j5o the jplace 

ivliere); after ^ Is 65^ by them that asked not for me . . . 

tbem that sought me not; Ez 13*'* that whicli they have not 
seen^ but the text is hardly correct; after bv 119^^®, cf. § 158 Z>; 
after W 2 Cii i6l — A iioun-claiise follows b in Nells'^®. An analogous 
instance in Aramaic is Ezr 5^^^ to one tvhose name was Sheskhazzar [so 
in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 1116^]. 

§ 156 , Cirmmstantial Glauses, 

1 , The statement of the particular circumstances under which ct 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an action 
(or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart from 
relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Wdw with a following subject (see further on this kind of cirmmstantial 
clause in § 1416), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142 (Z). Very frequently, 
however, such statements of the particular circumstances are sub- 
ordinated to the main clause by being simply attached, without Waw^ 
either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see c), or as verbal- 
clauses (see d-g). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various h 
noun-clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive 
without , e. g. Gn 16^2 . statements of weight, Gn 24^2; of name, Jb 
(also introduced by Gn 24^2, i S i^, &c., or Gn 16b 22^^ &c.) ; of 

a condition of body, Ju ib and others. — Roun-clauses which begin with %mm 
and the predicate have a somewhat more independent character than those 
introduced by miw and the subject'^ (Gn 19b &c.). The former, however, are 
also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, in so far as they describe 
a state which is simultaneous with the principal action ; thus Is 3'^ I iviU not 

he an healer, I'« Ti'aan icJlile in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6® 
(Am 7'^) ; 2 S i3^b i6h Cf. also the instances in § 152 Z of followed by 
a participle, as &c. 

2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial 9^ow-clauses are Gn 12^ C 
and pitched his tent ‘’pHI DJp -with Bethel orb the ivest and 

At on the east; Nu 22“"^, 2 S 18^"^ through the heart of Absalom, '’D 
while he was yet alive; Jer 30b Ez 9^ (cf. Ct 3®), hTa 3b Zc 14b 
201123^®; with the predicate preceding, e. g. i S 26^b 32b— In 

Gn 41^'*' a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future. — We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as face to face 

(prop, while face was turned towards face), Gn 32*^b Ex 33^b Dt 34^®, 


^ In Bt 32®! this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, arid indeed our enemies are fudges thereof, with empMific ; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too artificial. 
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&c.;^ so also to cast oneself down, the face being turned to 

the earth, Gn 19b &c. (for we find fj? ^ Is 49“^'^.^ — Cf. 

finally tlie formula ti''^T‘bv DNt mother with children, 01132^^; cf. 
Ho 10^'^ and §119 aa, note 2. 

Eem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by 
means of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 w. 

d 3. As circumstantial ^?^r 6 a?-clauses/ we find (i) sometimes affirma- 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see/), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions wbicb 
may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial ideas 
(see g). 

Examples of (i) Is 5^1 ^ woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
1^2 wim infiames them ; Is 1®, lo^^, 30^^, Jer 7^6, 20^^ ^ 4^? 21^^, 

62®. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, in Gn 44^2^ 48!^ = crossing Ms 
hands', Bt 22^ Ju 6^2. antithetically, 1X13^^ wJiereunih hoxccver he lied 

nnto Mm. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in ip 7'^’ since 

ihoxi hast commanded judgement •, a consequence in pj 103®.^ 

0 Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally D^lp), see § 120 c. 

•P Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with (in English usually rendered 
by loiiliout and the gerund, if the subject he the same as in the principal 
clause), e.g. Lv 1^'^ loithoiit dividing it asunder \ Jb 31^^ ; with the 

perfect is so used in Gn 44^, Ex 3428, i S 30^, Jb 202s (loiihoiit its being hloivn 
upon if). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 

English, Is 27® so that ihexj shall rise up no more. — Moreover, verbal- 

clauses in the same sense (icithoui doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 
; cf. I S 2 o 2, Jb 2422, 42^ ; in a concessive sense, Is 33^, 44^8. 

g Of (3), cf. iib (prop, he knoios it not) unawares, ^35®, Pr 5® !?bn' 
unsparingly, Is 30^-* (after an infinitive absolute) ; Hb Jb 6^0 
Jb 16^8, 2722 j see/ at the end) j (prop, they hide not) openly, Is 32 (but 


1 The expression to look one another in the face (i. e. to contend in 

combat) 2 K 14®'^^ 2 Ch 25i7’2i^ jg probably only a shortened form for HKinn 

• T V ’ T ^ 

2 Tliat riintj (jns) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to 

and not as a casus instrumenti, is seen from Is 492®, where D'' 3 K 

precedes the verb. 

8 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, § 120 a-c. 

^ In Gn 21^^ the circumstantial verbal -clause r\'t:)‘2ld“‘bv is only due to 

a harmonizing transposition ; read ''ll "6; According to the 

source used In cap. 2 1 Ishmael was still a young chiid ,* according to 172s 
he was about 16 or 17 years old. 
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.11) 151* nn? '^3 (prop, he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14® ; 

,Tb 4115 {f 931 Dian-b) and aia^ iib is 40^® (without tottering) immovably ; cf. 
also Ki? without wavering, ^26^. 

§ 157 . Ohject-Clauses {0 ratio Ohlicjua). 

Clauses wMcli depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called verha cordis, i. e. verbs denoting sny mental act, such as to see, 
to hear, to know, to perceive, to believe, io remember, to forget, to say, to 
think, &c., may he subordinated to the governing verb without the 
help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or they may 
be co-ordinated with it either with or without wdw coyAtlative 
(§120 d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced 
by the conjunction '’I that, less frequently by ^ that} 

Examples ; — 

(а) Object-clauses ■without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 

in § 120 (especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a terbmn dicendi or sentiendi (the oraiio ohliqua of tlie 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun- 
clause or vei’bal- clause ; e. g. Gn 12^^ '’rih^ say, 1 pray thee, thou 

art my sister ; \p 10^^, Jb Neh 6® ; Zc 8^^ (after yb^) ; ^ 9-^ (after yip ; 

verbal-clauses, e. g. ^ 50^^ thou thoughtest I ivas surely like thyself 

[but read i'’n for ; Gn 41^®, Ju 9^® what ye have seen me do ; Is 48®, Ho 7^. 

(б) Object-clauses introduced by '2, e. g. Gnd® D*1^n fiyi *’3 Pljn^ b 

and the Lord saw that the ivickedness of man was great, &c. — Direct narration also 
is very frequently introduced by ''|5 (analogous to the on recitativum ; frequently, 
indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, as in Gn 26®, 
21®®, 22^®^*, 26^2, 29^2^ Jqs 2^^, &c., even wheu the direct 
narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 4^5, 32®^, 41®^^*, Ex iS^. — ^On the 
expression of a second object by means of a clause introduced by *> 3 , see 
§ 1 17 h.'^ 

(c) Object-clauses introduced by e. g. Est 3^ T 5 n “’''3 C 

/or he had iokl them that he was a Jew ; i S 18^®, Ez 20^®, Ec 8^^,® even before 
direct narration, i S 152®, 2 S 1^. Somewhat frequently is preceded by 

^ On these clauses with ‘>3 and and generally on clauses which we 

should render as subordinate, cf. P. DOrwald ‘Zur hebr. Syntax* in Keue 
Jahrhh.fur Phitol. und Pddag. 1890, p. 115 ff. 

2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of 
accusative and infinitive construction, especially after finj (pi'op. to give ^lp) 

in the sense of to alloio, e.g. Ku 21“ ^333 T35; fn'D iOJ-N'/l and 

Sihon did not suffer Israel to pass through Ms border', 20®^ j followed by an 
infinitive with b, e'.g. Gn 20®, 31^ lx 3^® — Cf. also the analogous examples 
in Dt 28®® (after HBi to venture; see § 113 d) ; Ju (after to trust) ; 

X K 19^ (after to rof^wes^), 

® In Jer 28® a swlyeci-claiise is thus introduced by instead of the 
usual '» 3 . 
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the nota accusaUvi (equivalent to the circumstance, the fact, that), e. g. Jos 2’®, 

I S 2 S is 38^, but in Gn 30^^’, Dt 29^^ equivalent to the way in 

which. 

§ 168 . Causal Clauses. 

(I A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, 
threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple tvaiu copulative, e. g. 

60^^ give ns help against the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of 
man] Gn 6^^ perhaps also ^ ; or even 

without l¥dw, e.g. Gn 17^^. Asa rule, however, special conjunctions 
in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses, 

5 The most common causal conjunctions are ‘>3 Is 3^®, &c., and 

because, prop, on account of the fact that ; both, however, may also be shortened 
to the simple Nu 20^2^ qj. 4^ 13 because, Gn 3^'^*^'^, &c., or to Gn 30^^j 

31W 3413.27^ I S 15I5, 20 ^ 2 , 261®-2 s, I K 3 « 835, pio 144^ 2ic 1^5 . *also 

Gn 39^-25. On the other hand, the simple is sometimes repeated for 
emphasis, (something like the German sinfemal und alldunceil) Lv 26^^^^ 

Ez 13^^ (without ^ 36®); also 2833^, and '’3‘"ipyi Dt 31^^, Ju 3^2^ 

Mai 2^*^ on the ground that; because of the circumstance that, Dt 23® ; 

/or this venj cause that, Jer 3*. But just as the simple 
is used for jyi, so also the simple with the perfect stands for 
f 119*^3®, Ezr 3^^; of. Gn 312® and Bt 28®"' both with the 

perfect, equivalent to because . . . not. — Of. further Gn 22^^"^, 26®, 

2 S 12®, all with the perfect, and Dpy (2 S 12^^ ^yith the perfect; Am 4^2 
wdth the imperfect) prop, in return for the fact that] sjimilarly again the 
simple 3py Nu 14^^ with the perfect, and Dt 7^^, 8"® with the imperfect ; 
finally, Is 43^ arising f rom the fact that, = because ; Hnj^ i S 26^^, &c., 

and *’3 nnn Bt 43"^, Pr i^^for the reason that 

C Hem. 1: The preposition (because of, mi account of) with the infinitive 
(§ 114 e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause ; ef. e.g. 
Am 2^-®. Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 

according to § 1 14 r, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case 

"bv governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Am 51131 kS ♦ ♦ • d'T’-lDn'"l:?y 

:,T ; T • : - - 

because they delivered up .. . and remembered not, &c. ; 2^ ; without Wdw, 

Is 3o«. 

a 2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in 
§ 106 ff., viz. the perfect (ef. especially § 106/) refers to causes already brought 
fully into effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; cf. 
e.g. Bt 8^^, I K 833, the imperfect leaves the possibility still open 

that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments 
by avoiding disobedience. — Cf. further, § iii /i on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 1 12 nn on the pei-feet consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 

^ Also |3"by"'’3 prop, for therefore, Gn iS^, 198, 33^^ 38^®, Nu io3h i4'‘3, 
2 S i823 g^re, and j5“i>y Jb 34^^, always me&n forasmuch as. 
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§ 159 . Conditional Sentences. 

Cf. H. Fergusoiij ‘ The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in 
Hebrew’ {Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., 
June and September, iSSs). — P. Friedrich, Lie hebr, Conditionalsdtze, Ivdiiigs- 
berg, 1S84 (Inaug.-Diss.). — Driver, Use of the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. 174!?. 

1, The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is (X 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge- 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to he regarded as 
caftahle of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as mccifaUe of fulfilment. On this dis- 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according to 
the general principles laid down in § io6 fi? In the following sketch, 
for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will he first discussed (under h), and afterwards sentences 
with these particles (under 1). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may he expressed, b 
as in English, hy the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the 
same time, it is to he observed in general as a fundamental rule (in 
accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that the 
imjperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
ill present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the perfect — to repi^esent conditions regarded 
as imjwssihle — occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples : — 

(a) Imperfect (cf, § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 22^^, \p 

(if) thou givest unto them, they gather, &c. ; xp Fr 12^'^, 

Jb 20^^, Ec 1^®, Nell I® ; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, 
Ju 13^2 ; with the jussive, Jb ; with the cohortative, Pr, ; with the 
perfect, Is 26^° (pjet loill he not learn righteousness ; the apodosis forcibly denies 


^ It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the 
apodosis, from that wdth which the lirotasis started — a source of many 
further variations. 

2 On the termination p- cf. § 47 m. In verse 28 5 also is probably to 

be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These termi- 
nations in verses 28-30 and ^ 139^^ can scarcely have any connexion with the 
conditional sentence, although it is strange that jV in Nu 32^2 appears after 

in the protasis. In Nu 16”®, 32^° as before (as in Jb 31^0 in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus. 
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what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still conceivable ; ef. 
Ho 8 ^ 2 ) ; with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47^5, Ex if ; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5® (see § 107 a;). 

(1 {b) Jussive in px’otasis (cf. § 109 i) and apodosis, ip 104^® 

(if) thou makest darkness, it is night; imperfect in the apodosis, 

; cohortative Pr Also in Ex f pSJlb ’’ll) it shall become a serpent, 
is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis if thou cast it down ; so in 2 K 
2 ^'^) is the apodosis to a protasis if thou wash, contained in what precedes. 
e (c) Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis ; perfect in the apodosis, ^ 40^ ; 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 19^® (if) I arise, they speak against 

me ; on the cohortative in the apodosis, cf. § 108/. 
f (d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ in a;), ^ 139^^ if I say, &c. 

(with a noun-clause as the apodosis) ; with a frequentative perfect consecu- 
tive in the apodosis, i S 2^^ 

(e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, §112 kk 
^ and ll), Gn 44^2 HDI and should he leave his father, his father would die ; 

9’''^, 4422, Ex 4^^, 12^®, I S 16’^, 19®, 2 S 132®, 1 K 8®® ; with frequentative 
perfects, Ex 16®^ (referring to the past, Jer 20®) ; with imperfect in the 
apodosis (being separated from the Waw by Nu 23®®, Jb 5®^ ; introduced 
by an infinitive absolute, i K 2®”^ ; an interrogative clause in the apodosis, 
Lv 10^® ; a noun-clause, ip 37^®, Jb 7®h 

h (/) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as com- 
pleted) in the protasis and apodosis, Pr iS®® ri^t< has one found 

a wife, he has found a good thing ; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 19^, 23’®; an 
imperfect consecutive, Ex 2o®5, Pr ii 2 , Jb 3®®, 231®^ 29I1 ; an interrogative 
clause, Nu 12^4, Jb 7®® if I have sinned (prop., well, now I have sinned !) what 
, can 1 do unto thee? 2l®^ 35®, Am 3® ; a noun-clause, Jb 27^®. 
i (f/) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there cited, esp. § 116 «?) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the 

apodosis mostly introduced by lodiv apodosis, e. g. Pr 23®“^ K^tln 
S2 if one begeiteth a unse child, he shall have joy of him ; with perfect 

frequentative in the apodosis, i S 2^®, &c. ; but also with a simple imperfect, 
e.g. Ex 2H® (cf. § T12 n) ; with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7®-^® ; with an 
interrogative perfect, Ju 6^®. 

k Qi) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. §112 mm), e. g. 
2 S 7^^^' iniynB if he commit iniguity, I will correct him; Ex 34®^^“ 

(with imperfect, followed by perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Bern. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two 
co-ordinate imperatives, see § no/. 

I 3, Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are (for 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes see below, under %v) 
and (1 S 14”, Is 63'“ Ec 6®, Est p =lW, from OS) if, negative 
CN and unless-, '? sujpjposing that (Lat. ut), in case that, 

sometimes used almost in the same sense as With regard to the 
difference between 01^ and ^b tbe fundamental rule is 

that 0^5 is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, 
or if it, together with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or 


^ On cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fur Wiss, und Zeben, vi (1868), p, 21 ft 
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probably) occurring in the present or future. In tlie former case, GK 
is followed by tlie perfect, in tlie latter (corresponding to the Greek 
lav with tbe present subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in tbe apcdosis also). On the other hand, (J^b^!?) is used 
when the condition is to be represented as not fvifilled in the past, 
or as not ca2)ahh of fulfilment in the present or future, and the conse- 
quence accordingly as not having occurred or never occurring. In the 
former case, and are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly 
also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek d with the indicative 
of an historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 

In the latter case (which is extremely I’are) the perfect, or the par- 
ticiple, or even the imperfect, may be used. 

Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the 1)1 
speaker (see under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or 
impossible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between and is not 
always consistently observed. Although naturally and cannot tako 
the place of and DK (on the strange use of ^^3 in Gn 50^® see below), 
yet conversely DS!^ is sometimes used where would certainly be expected ; 
cf. e.g. 1// 50^2^ 137®, 139^, Ho (cf. verse 11). These examples, indeed 
with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of with tlie imperfect was evidently avoided, because tlie 
imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinisbed action, and consequently 
(as opposed to ^1^) a still open possibility. But DK is also used for in con- 
nexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the 
apodosis to the condition introduced by DJ^, e.g. ^ 7^®^- ♦ ♦ * 

if I have done this . . . , let the enemij pursue my sold, &c., cf. Jb 31®^’* 

The speaker assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which 
he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punish- 
ment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses 
with see § 113 0 above. 

Examples ; — 

A. I. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 72 ' 

been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in 
the future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106 0). 
The apodosis ^ takes — 

(а) A 2^erfect also, e. g. Pr 9^2 dDdH jRp 5 n“d !:5 if thou art wise, thou art wise 
for thyself ; ^73^® (see below on 

(б) Imperfect, e. g. Dt 32^^ if I whet my glittering sword . . , 

I will render vengeance, &c. ; Jb 915^.30 cases we should expect; 

rather than "DK ,* so also in ^ 44^^ with an interrogative imperfect in 

the apodosis) ; Jb (the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) Jussive (or optative), e.g. Jb 31®^- (see m above) j Gn 18®. 

^ We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the 
consequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition ; 
as in Gn Ju 11^®, ^ 63® 137®, and according to Hillmann Is 4^. 
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0 (ti) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in | 112 gg), e. g. Gtn 43* X^'l 3X 
'51 Vni^'’nn ifl bring him not ,, , then I shall have sinned, &c. ; Ju 16^'^j 2 S 152^5 

2 K 7“^. On the other hand, e. g. Gn 47*^, Mi 5^, Jb 7^ refer to actions already 
completed ; in Gn 38® and Nu 21® the perfect with 1 is a perfect frequentative 

and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 1 1 1 g), e. g. Jb if ihy children have sinned 
(^^tpn) ♦ ♦ ♦ j Dn^^''1 he has delivered them^ &c. 

(/)" Operative, e.g. Gn 50^ 01 05'’?.’’!!:? ID ^rm if now 

I have found grace in your erjes, speak, I pray you, &c. ; the imperative precedes 

in Gn 47 ^® and Jb 384-18. is/ i- .• 

P (g) A (complete or incomplete) norm-clause, e.g. Jer I4I8 (a vivid realization 
^ of the future) if I have gone forth into the field ( = if 1 go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword ! &c. ; Pr 24!^ (apodosis with rmw; apodosis), 
q 2. with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the 
present or future, as well as (according to § 107 6) what has continued or 
been repeated in the past. The apodosis takes — - ^ 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Nu 3223 DinKDn nSH JB J^'OTp &$P"DK1 but if ye tdll not do 

so, behold, ye have sinned ; here the apodosis represents the time when the 
consequence has already taken place ; so also Jb 20I2-14. On the other 
hand, Nu i62» (as also i S 6° and i K 2228) is a case of a pregnant construction, 
if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the Lord hath not 
sent me. 

T (h) The imperfect, e.g. 2 IC 7^ ri)n5 if they save us alive, ice shall live, &g. ; 

Gn 13^®, i828-30^ 2820 ff-, Ex 2 o 23 (tlie second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive) ; 
Is 1I8, io22, ^2-4^ ,p 50I2 (where ironically represents an impossibility 

as possible) ; Jb (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of 
a noun-clause) ; 98-20, ^ frequentative imperfect referring to the past, 

Gn 318 nb"D5j} ^/(ever) he said thus . . ., then they bare . . . ; Ex 408^ 
In Gn 428'^ the consequence (on n''Pp cf. § 107 s) precedes the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative), e.g. \p 

(d) The cohortaiive, e.g. Gn 138, Jb 31'^ ; cf. § 108/. 

S (e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 1 1 2 and gg), e.g. i S 20O 
if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &c. ; 
Gn ^441, Ju 420.\vith a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31® if he said 
(as often, happened) . . ., then, «&c. 

(/) Tlie imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps explained 

according to § in if. 

(g) The imperative, e.g. Gn 31®®, i S 2021 (with loCm apodosis, but in verse 22 
simply r\% 2110, Jb 33^ 

t (Ji) A noun-clause, e.g. Gn 4'^, ^ 139®? Jb 8®, 3120^* 

3. dK with cohoriative, e.g. Gn 308I ; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

U 4. with infinitive, Jb 92^ prop, if my saying is (but probably we 

should read ‘’JJllP?)* 

V 5. with a noun-clause, e. g. Dt 522 (in the apodosis a perfect with 

umo apodosis), Gn 2740, Ju 9^8 (imperative in the apodosis) ; ii® Gmperfect in 
the apodosis) ; 2 S 12® (cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12^2. especially 
if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affinnative sentence this pronoun is often joined to in a negative sentence 

to J*'K (cf. on both, § 100 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116 g) is represented 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Ju 68® DK 
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if thou wilt save, &c. ; Gn 24^® if ye will deal, &c. ; i S 23^®. 

In Gn 24^2 f. the condition is expressed in a more humble form by the 
addition of KJ. With Gn 438 n^G hut if thou wilt not send, &c. j 

20"^ (with imperative in the apodosis) ; Ex 8^"^, 9^% i S 19^^ (all with a 
participle also in the apodosis). But and may also be used after DK 
without a suffix; thus Gn 23®, i S 20®, 2 K 9^®, &c., (if it he mi the 

ease) Gn 30^ Ex 32®^, Ju 9^^, 2 K 2^® ; cf. also if it he so, Gn 25^2, 

iO if^ generally supposed to be originally identical with JH heholdl^ 
Probably, however, jH «/, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word 
never has the meaning hehold, it is at least improbable that it had originally 
any connexion with JH or HSH. Of. Ex 82®, Lv 2520, Is 54^^^ Jer 3^, Hag 2^2^ 

2 Ch 7^^, and frequently in Job, as 12^^*^®, 19*^, 23®, 402s, always with 

waw apodosis following, except in 13^®, where consequently the meaning see 
is no doubt preferable. 

c. if, (\b^^:’) if not a: 

1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g, Ju 8^®; 

is used in the same sense as in Est 7*, cf. Ec 6® (with a question in the 
apodosis). — With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after Gn 3i'*2^ 

Ju 14^®, I S 25®*, 2 S 22”^, Is 1®. On the other hand, in Dt3222 ^b with a perfect 

is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they were wise, they would 
understand this ; in Mi 2^^ by a perfect consecutive. 

2. With mper/eci after Bt 3227^ probably as the modus rei repetitae, tf 

were it not that I ever and again feared, &c. ; so also the imperfect after with 
the apodosis suppressed, Gn 50^® supposing that Joseph should hate us ; since, 
according to the context, the danger was real, the use of ^b here is strange ; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. ^ 73^®, Jb would be more natural 

than DK. 

3. A noun-clause occurs after 2 S 18^2^ 2 K 81^^, all with imperfect ^ 
in the apodosis ; Jb 16^ ^bj with cohortative in the apodosis. 

B, ^5 supposing that, if ; — 

1. with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 52® n''Gb^ '*3 hut thou, if thou 

hast gone astray, &c. ; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 

Jb 7^®^- ; with an imperfect consecutive, Jb 222®. 

2. •*3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. ^23^ Tlbs-'S D5 yea, though I walk bb 

(have to walk) , . I will fear m evil\ 372^; Ex 212 n5jpTl“*'2 

01 '*'13^ if thou huy an JEfehrew servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3-5 

a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is introduced by 
DK; so also the *'|l in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-1 1 by the special cases 

with ; cf. also verse 17 ffi) ; cf. Gn 42^, 24^^, Jb 38® ; with a perfect con- 
secutive in the apodosis, Gn 32^®^*, Ex 18^® ; with a noun-clause, Is i4®. 

3. '’3 with a noumdause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19®. 

Bemarks. 

I. In 2 E 5^® the particle (Masora '’3K, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for ^1^ ; its meaning here is unquestionable, but. 

^ There could be no doubt of their identity if n3nl in 1 89'^, 28 simply, 
meant ^7. We must, however, keep to the meaning 
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its origin is olasctire. Cf. the exhaustive discussion of Belitzscli and 
Wetzstein on Jb 34S6, where this ‘• 3 ^? appears to be used as a desiderative 
particle. — Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of 
the same character is added by means of i&l or, e. g. Ex 21'® yil) IN or 
fanother possible case) it is known that, &c., i.e. hut if it he knoion, &c., LXX 
\av U, Vulg. sin autem] cf. Lv 42S.28, sS 25'®, 2 S i8« ; with a follo%ving 
imperfect, Ez 14^'?^— On the hypothetical use of (which is interchange- 
able with '’3 in other senses also) Lv 4*^^ (in verses 3 and 27 DN), Bt ii^'^ 
(verse 28 DN), Jos jp, see the Lexicon. 
cl(^ 2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged 

where the suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context ; cr. 
On 13®, 24^^,' i S c"*® and if not, i. e. and if thou wilt not give it to me, then 

1 take it (perfect according to § 106 w) hy force"; cf. i S 6®* The use of 
alone in Ju is peculiar, as also in 2 K (where read with the LXX 

* 1 DN^ 1 ) in the sense of if it he so, — In 2 S 13^®, 2 K 5^^ alone 
appears to be used in the sense of if really , . . not, in each case with a following 
jussive equivalent to may there at least, &c. (cf. § 143 d) ; but perhaps with 
Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 122 ff., following Kuipers, %ve should read ,^171 would 
ihat!—li\ I S 13^®, Jb 3^® the condition must be supplied from the preceding 
clause to complete the sentence introduced by HJjy in Jb 312® by '• 3 , m 

2 K 13!^ by tK.—The apodosis also appears sometimes in an abridged form 
(e. g. On "is 43^) or is entirely suppressed, e. g. On 38^7 5 °^® (se® 
above), Ex 3282, ^ 27I®, Jb 38®, where properly nsn must be supplied with 
nn *>3 as in verses 4 and 18 ; cf. § 167 a. -In ip 8^, instead of the apodosis. 
I^xclaim which we should expect, the exclamation itself follows,, 

ee 3- The absolute certainty with which a result is to he expected is frequently 
emphasized by the insertion of '•3 Is 7® ; IN ‘'3 2 S 2®’^, 19^, Jb or nri^ '’3 
now verily, Xu 222®, i S 14'® after On 31^^ 43 '' after Jb 8 ® after DN. 
On this corrohorafive ''3 cf. such imssages as On 18®®, &c., and § 148 On 

DN ‘‘S after an oath cf. 163 d. 

/ 4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the 
apodosis to a second conditional clause, as in the case of ESN Pr 9 , Jb 10 ■ , 

16®, 22®®, and **3 Is 43®. 

R. In Ex 33®® a negative statement takes the place of a condition with 
a negative consequence, /or a man doth not see me and live, instead of /or if a man 
sees me, he does not live ; cf. the similar passages, Dt 22^^* thou shall not see,,, and 
hide thyself, instead of if thou seest , . , thou shall not hide thyself. 


§ 160 f Concessive Clauses, 

d Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant 
either seriously (§ no a) or mocldngly (§ no/), and of concessive 
circumstantial clauses (§1416, §142 €?, and § i5^/)s concessive clauses 
may he introduced— 

(a) By a simple DN if i thus Jb 9I® with perfect, if {^though) I had been in 
ihe right ; Is and 10®® with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

J (h) By '3 Da yea though, Is with imperfect ; for which we find simply 
D5 in la 49*1® with imperfect, these may forget, yet . . , ; on the other 

hand, with perfect, Jer 36®®, 95®, Heh 6^ ; finally Da '3 if, though, Ec 4^^ 


§ 
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(c) By the preposition governing a complete noun -clause, as Jb 16^’ C 

'£333 Dnn-N^ '?5J notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 

^r- : T T , - . J 

clause, Is 53^. On "pj with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to m 
addition to the fact notwithstanding that), cf, § 119 aa, note 3. 


§ 161. Coinpamtive Glauses, 

1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes establislied by ^ 

simply uniting them with wdw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry^ 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e. g. Jb 5" man is horn unto trouble, and the sons of flame fly 
upivard, i. e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; Jh 12^^ 
(in an interrogative form; in 34^ the same comparison as a statement); 
14^^^*, Pr ifl, 25^, 26'^’®*^^, 27^^, &c.^ Even without the connecting 1 
Jh 24^^ drought and heat consume the snow waters, so doth 

Sheol those who have sinned (cf. § 155 w) ; cf. Jer I7^b 

2. The conjunction (cf. § 1^6 9 j fbe simple occurs in the 1 ) 

same sense in Ex 10®, 14^^ 34^®) as, quemadinodum, is used as a com- 
parative conjunction (Oh^®), frequently with J? so, corresponding to 
it in the apodosis, Is 31^, Sometimes, however, J 3 {so also) 

occurs even after independent statements, Is 55®, Jer 3®^ — Exact 
coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5’^ by 'f 2 

points as* 

Eeni. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce C 
comparisons, cf, iiSs; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent 
to cf. § 155 g * — It is to be further remarked that 3 — 3 when used in 

correspondence with one another, as — so (e. g. Lv p, Ju 8^^', Is 24^, Ho 4® ; 
also so — as, Gn 4418^ X)t i Iv 22^ ; in Jos 14^^, i S 3^ — 3 ; ^ 127^ and 

often, jS— -3, cf, Jo 2^), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, hut as virtual . 
substantives with a following genitive ; iTn*! ‘153 333 Na 15^® properly means 
the like of you shall he the like of the stranger, 2. e. your duty shall he (also) the 
stranger* s duty, cf. Lv 2422, 


^ On this iDdw adaequationis, and in general on these proverbial com- 
parisons, see Belitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchhuch, p. 9 f. Moi'eover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e.g. Pr 252®, 262^ 2721 (called by Belitzsch, the ^ emblematic 
Mashal’). The expressions Djl P^^P* ^ counted loith some one, if 88®, 

and Dp to he likened with some one, if 28^, also arise from the idea of 

comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of DJJ cf. Jb 92®, 
where with is equivalent to like. 

2 In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with VS j, 
all. The expression is compounded of 3 and nBJjb , like the Aramaic 
for ^3313^3; cf, M. Lambert, ED J, xxx. 47, , 
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§ 162 . Disjunctive Sentences. 

a The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by IK or, e.g. Ex 21^ equivalent to the Latin 
vd; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K 2'®; 
so Is 27® would then happen that, for which elsewhere iX. 

b In the sense of sive — sive we find or or QXl 

(see the examples in the Lexicon), also ) — ) Lv 5^ Nu 9’*, Dt 24^, 
Is 2'“®-, Jer 32“ ^ 76^, Jb 34®, perhaps also Ex ai*" (but not Pr 29® ; 
cf. Delitzsch on tlie passage), and ^ (see § 143 also D?— 

(in Gii 24^^^ C15I— 05 ) loth— and] but 05— 03 (in Gn 21^^ Qjl— - 

031 ; Zp 1 ♦ V ♦ 03 — 03 ) neither — nor. On disjunctive questions, 

see §150^. 

§ 163 . Adversative and ExceiMve Clauses, 

1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the anti- 
thesis (but) is introduced by Oi^ *’ 3 , e.g. i S 8^^ and they said^ JSay, 
hut we will have a hing over us ; f &c.; frequently also by ^3 alone, 
e.g. Gn 18’®, I9^ or eyen simply connected with 1 , Gn i f, njni as 
perfect consecutive ; 42^®; cf. Ex 5'®. 

Eem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding 
sentence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 6® •) or of conations 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Jb 31^^) ; '’3 or **3 
ill such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather, 

Q 2. clauses, depending on another sentence,, are introduced 

hy v? excej^t that, and (again after negative sentences, see a above) 
DK '»3i unless] especially '*? with the perfect (equivalent to unless 
freviously) impei-fects which contain a declaration, e.g. Gn32^^ 
/ will not let thee go, excep thou hast previously blessed me ; Lv 22®, 
Is 55^0, 6f, Am 3', Eu 3)®. Finally, ^ 1 ?^? unless, Am 3^ (with perfect 
after a rhetorical question), or simply ' 1 ?^? Gn 43® with a noun-clause,. 
excejpt your brother he with you ; Is 10'* after a rhetorical question, with 
a verbal-clause. 


1 probably this use of '*3 arises from the original meaning/or ?/, 
$vrely if ('’3 in an affirmative sense) ; so evidently in Ex 22^2 as a forcible 
resumption of the preceding DS^. Thus, e.g. Ju 15^ is simply surely when 
I have deen avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, 
e.g. Bu 3^® surely (or for') when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It 
is far less natural to assume such an ellipse with DK *^3 hut (before entire 
clauses as before single nouns) ; see a above. 
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Rem. The principal statement, to which DN '3 appends an exception, d 

Biust sometimes be supplied from tbe context ; thus, Gn 40^^ (I desire 
nothing else) except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &e, 
(cf. § 106 w, note 2 ; but it is probably better to read for ’’3). Of, Mi 6®, 
where '*3, equivalent to nothing but, is used before an infinitive, and 
Jb 42®, equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly when ClJSl ’’3 after an 
oath introduces an emphatic assurance, e.g. in 2 K 5^® as the Lord Uveth (I can 
do nothing else) except I run after him, &c. ; cf. 2 S 15^^ K.Hh., Jer 51^^, Eu 3^^ 
KHh,, smd even without the oath, Ju j cf. the Rem. on c, 

§ 104 . Temporal Clauses, 

1. The relations of time existing between two different actions or 
events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply 
by juxtaposition : — 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by 
connecting a noun- clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause intro- 
duced by 1 (or nsni), e.g. Gn 7® and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. 

a son of six hundred years), rT’H hsOTI and (i. e. when) the flood teas. This is 
especially the case when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently intro- 
duced by still) is expressed by an active participle, e. g. Jb Ht lij? 

'.*!l nt} he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c. ; see the 

numerous* examples in § iii gr and § 116 w. Instead of a complete noun- 
clause there often occurs a simple casus pendens after “^?3 with a participial 
attribute in the sense of whenever any one . . , , e.g. i S 2^^ HI} n 3 t 
01 whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &c. ; 2 S 2^3^ &e. ; see the 
examples (in which the second member is generally introduced by wdw 
apodosis) in ^ 116 w. j 

(Jb) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition O 

(1) of two imperfects consecutive, e.g. Gn 24^^ ^ 3)311 ami 

when she had done giving him drink, she said, &c, ; 28® % 29®^ 30®, 32^®, &c. ; 
cf. § 1 1 1 d ; 

(2) of a noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal- 
clause attached by 1 , e.g. Gn 382">; cf. § nbv; in Gn 49^® an imperative 
follows without 1 ; * 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession^ 

of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn 01 131^1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 

the sun ivas just risen . . ., and ( — when) Lot came, &c., cf. i S 9®, 2 82®^; 
Gn 44®^*, Ju 3^^, 1 5^"^, 20®®^* — In all these examples the subject follows 
immediately after the connective Wdw, and then the (simple) perfect. On 
the other hand, 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express 
the contingent succession of future actions, e. g. Gn 44^ 


^ This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of tvvo 
independent « 76 i»*&aZ-elauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence 
(according to § 116 u, note i) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clmse 
with another clause. In Gn 27®® the immediate succession is especially 
emphasized by qK and the infinitive absolute, JctcoS was yet scarce gone out . . . 
ihe^i Esau Ids brother came ; in i K 9^^ by only yin f 48® by ]3 and the 
addition of two more perfects without 1/ 
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mid when thou dost overtake Hum fas soon as thou ah ^ If ho 1 s 

slmli say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very closeh-'^reiite 1 

s°,cn^, the examples in § iil j* and 

§ 159 fir. On the connexion of an imnerfect conap^^nfivA ^ 

detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clausesfTf^f 
on the imperfect consecutive after injl and a statement of time’ of' 5 tt, 

Tx Je" statement of’ time as in 

conLcht! 1 

C (5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the 
oceurrence of another, is expressed by d-lB (an adverb, not a conjunction) 
■ivith the imperfect (aecordina to S loi r'' TbA * i.- , ^ 

consist of a subject and perfect or even of a noumeIau?e^G^.K^i“- 
connected by 1 (oi- nphi/ as in the example: aW,trd^no“ sfl^’g. 

ilt f- "P '-^=^1 Aad ml yet lain down, 

a 7 ia ( — when) the men of the city . . . compassed^ &c. ; G-n 2425, 

d 2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are ’? (with 
perfect, e.g. Gn 6', Ju i®, i6'®, i Si’®; with imperfect, Gn 4’® 12’® 

24 ’, Ex 3®’, Lv 2I®, Dt3i®’, Is i’®,..8'®) and when ('3 with the 

imperfect aho=as often as, f 8 *; with perfect'jb i“) ; less frequently 

• (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38°, Nu 21®, Ju 6®, 1/. 41?, 9419, cf. 
also Is 2 f^=(jUotiescunqw\ also in the same sense with an imperfect, 
NU36’; with a perfect, equivalent to HkiQ futnrvm, exaolum, Is 4'! 
Other conjunctions of time are the compounds i 03 when, Gn 1 9'® • 
T ^3 v:hen, after tUf, ir^-ny, until (also the simple ‘^y, e.g! 
Gn 38", Jos 2®®, 1 8 I®® [with the imperfect =o«Zy when, as in 2 S 10®]) ■ 

25 &c.; especially in the foimula ‘h 1'X^n 'nbany nnlil there was 
none left remaining to him (where indeed it would be very natural to 
read "'’Sf n the infin. constr., as elsewhere after 'Fii>a, § 114 s) Nu 21®", 
Dt 3®, Jos 8^, II® (but I 8 14'® while, as long as) ; IK'S njj before 
that, Ec 12'-® ® with an imperfect, as in Pr 8®' nj) with a perfect -m-iy, 

W"'? until the time when; (for which in Ez 40’ 

TnSr'? ’ ® ’• 41’“. 42' simply 

..) after that;yi 2 (prop, since that time; the dependent clause is 
attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to tlie 
demonstrative § 138 c) since, Gn 39®; CinBa (and simply DID 

§ 10? c) nD>l 5 (for -IS’S npni?) Je/ora, ^ la'g'®. 

e Eem. I. With regard to the tenses used with the above coniuuctions th« 
rules are practically the same as those ^nven in a i - s r? 

The perfect indicates actions completed i^the “ast or" fotum GVthelo” 
case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, | Ac6/. andtj the Matter to ft e 


2 critically doubtful, cf. § 107 c. 

* ... oiigiiial demonstrative, cf. § 13S a; hence 

(moment)— toe shall return, ''' "** ” 

Ct. the frequent use of mmi [prop, if] for w«nn [ = when] in German. 
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ItdXin fuhtrum exactum^ § 106 0), the imperfect; denotes actions occurring 
contingently in the future. On and ‘ly with the imperfect as 

SI tompus hisioricumf cf, 10^ c, * * a 

2, Clauses introduced by ^?“‘iy j or sometimes express a limit j 

which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, 
beyond which the action or state described in the principal clause still 
continues; thus, ‘ly wdth the imperfect, ^ iio^; ’’^“"ly with the perfect, 

Ctii 26^®, with impf. 49^^; with the perfect, Gn 28^^; with the 

imperfect, ip 112®.— Like the Arab, ly may even introduce a main 

clause ; e.g. Ex 15I® "idyf'^y prop, no doubt- thus it came to this— they passed 
through, i.e. so they passed through. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114 cf, e) is very^ 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive with 3 
may usually be rendered by ivhen, aSj or whilst \ the infinitive with 3 by 
token, as soon as (in Pr lo^s followed by a noun-clause introduced by wdw 
apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by if ; the infinitive after JID by 
since. According to § 1 1 1 gr such statements of time are generally preceded by 

and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive ; hence in i S 17^^ 

(cf. Driver on the passage) with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 

On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, cf. § 113 ??, and in general, § ir4r. — With the participle, 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in 
Gn 3$^® (unless we should read 3 ''^n 3 [or iD 3 , ef. Gn 19^®]), and in 

nnYsS lohen it hudded, 40^®, 

§ 165 . Final Clauses?^ 

I. Like most of tlie dependent clans^s Mtlierto treated, the final CL 
clause may also be joined by a simple waw cojpulative to the main 
clause, unless tlie final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion*, (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive ?) %vith 
a perfect by means of 1, La 1^^, see § 107 q ; with an interrogative sentence, 

2 S 9^-®, Jb 38^^; with an optative, \p 51®; with an imperative, i K 11^^; 

(jS) of a cohortative with an imperative by ), Gn 29^^, i S 15^®, or a jussive, 

Keh 2® (§ 108 d) ; (7) of a jussive with an imperative by ), Ex 9', 2 S 16^^, 

1 K 5"®, ^ 59^^, 86^^ ; with a jussive, Jb 21^®, or cohortative, § 109/, g (cf. also 

2 S 2421 the infinitive with b, Jon HD with the ist plur. imperf., and 

2 Ch 29^® '’33b"'Dy , which are equivalent to cohortatives) ; (6) of an imperative 
with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by 1, § no (e) of a 
l^erfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lv 14®® ; after an imper- 
fect, § 112 ?wandjp; similarly after a jussive, § 112 q; after an imperative, 
§112 r. — On negative final clauses joined by to the imperfect (so Ex 28^®, 
30^®; and 2 S 1 3^® after with a jussive in the main clause) see the 

Eem. on § 109 g. In Ex 28®®, 39®® the negative final clause is simply con- 
nected by Kb. — On the use of an historical statement after verbs of command- 


^ Of. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Eebmo, Leipzig, 1879^ 
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ing, where we should expect a final clause (e.g. Neh 138 then I commanded, and 
they cleansed, equivalent to that my should cleanse, and they cleansed ; in Jb 9’ 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by Ki)!), cf. § 120/. 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without I'l 
see § 130 c. ^ 1; 

h 2. Final conjunctions are to the end that-, also simply 

Gu 12’=*, 2f\ Ex 4^ f 5i«, &c.; prop, /or the purpole 

that, Gn27"', and simply Gn 2‘j\ Ex 9“ 20“; also the simple 

Dt 4’“ 6 \ 32“ Jos3^ Neh negatively, T^tjS Gn ii', 
24-'>, 1K22W; or f Ecs'^; also negatively, ni 3 T?y for the 
matter (^yurjiose) that . . . not, Ec 7“; with imperfect. Ex 20“ 

2814’“ that . . . not. — Quite exceptional is the use of "!» (if the text 
be right) in Dt 33” with the imperfect, equivalent to that . . . 

not [in prose, . 

C Reni. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used 'with 
the imperfect, see § 107 q (on the apparent exception in Jos 4^^, see § 74^). — 
On the negative conjunctions and that not, lest, see § 152 /and iv. On 

the infinitive with |> = (also /yai) Gn &o.) as the equivalent of a final 

cljmse (Gn II®, 28^, &c.), see § 114/, h,p. On the continuation of such 
intinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 n On the 
negation of the final infinitive by §1145. On the preposition [D with 

a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 
1 S 152s, &c.), see § 119 a and y, ^ ^ ' 

§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses^ 

a 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple ivaw copulative 
'with the jussive,^ especially after negative and interrogative sentences 
e.g. Nu 23>» Dram Dn^ia^ 2m b<$ tJJ'S God is not a man, tlmt U 
should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son of man, that he should repent ; Is 5 3^ 
Ho 14^^ ‘‘9 who is wise, that he may 

understand these things 1 that he may know them? Jh 

^b^zziso that . . . not’, in Pr3o^ ] is separated from the predicate by 
the object. In Gn a negative consecutive clause comes after 
a cohortative, and in Ex lo^ after a perfect consecutive. — On the 
other hand, in Jb the jussive in the sense of a consecutive clause 
is attached without Iddw to the preceding negative sentence (in 

1 In Ez a final clause is introduced by m, thus at the same time 
taking thjB form of an object-clause. 

2 On p as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic U) i K 6^® see 

§ 66 i. ’ 

s That such examples as are to be regarded as jussive is probable 
from the analogy of Ho X4^o and Jb 9SS, 
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verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without WdWj for lie is not 
a man^ as I am, that J should answer him, that we should come together 
in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing a logical 
consequence, see §112!; on the perfect consecutive as a consecutive 
clause after a participle, see § 1 1 2 

2, Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see h 
.§ 157 i^ote 3) "^1 and '^^^^=50 that; especially again after interro- 
gative sentences, according to § 10*] u; cf. Nu 16^^, with the 
imperfect, that ye murmur ; hut in Gn 20^® with the perfect, in reference 
to an action already completed. On with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn 13^®, 22^"^; with perfect and 
imperfect, i K with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, 
depending on ; on oion, cf. Dt 28^®, i K 3®, 2 K 9^^. 

On [D with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive 
clause, see § 119 2/. 


§ 167 . A2JOsiopesis, Anacolutlion, Involved Series of Sentences. 

1. Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences (t 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense, ^ 
and therefore must he supplied from the context. This is especially 
frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § i^gdd, cf. also Ex 32®- (the LXX and Samaritan supply 

Nu 5^®, Ju 9^® (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an imperative 
follows as dhe apodosis to this conditional clause); i S 12^^^*, 2 S 5*® 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt ; cf. the addition in 
I Ch II®); 2 S 23'*^, 1 Ch 4^®. For other examples of various 

kinds, see § 117 I, and especially § 147; in Aramaic, Dn 3^®. — -On 
Gn 3^^, cf. § 152 at the end. 

2. Anacoluihon is the change from a construction wdiich has been b 
already begun to one of a different kind. It is found especially after 
long parentheses, because the speaker has either lost sight of the 
beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness purposely makes 

a new beginning; thus Gn 20^®, 31^^ and Ez 34'® (cf. § 149 at the 
end); XTu 14®^^*, 32^®^*, Dt 17^®^*, 24^®^-, 29^^®*, Ju 10^^ (where, after 
a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup- 


^ But those cases are not to he regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in 
which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply 
in the infinitive with b ; cf. § 247 a, note i. 
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pressed ; but the text can hardly he correct); perhaps also Is 66^® (cf., 
however, Delitzsch on the passage, which is certainly corrupt).^ On 
Gn 23^^ (v with the imperative), see § no <?. 
e S. We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of 
sentences Gn 2^^^ and and Gn 28^^* 


^ On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e 
Gn 2 i4o § 143). 


THE PAKADIGMS. 


In tlie paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd sing, 
fern, is the model for which likewise has only a vocalic 

afformative, and model for and whicli 

in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning witli a conso- 
nant. On the other hand, the forms and where the 

affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by themselves. — 
In the table of the pronouns the asterisk lias a different meaning ; 
see the footnote there.*— The bracketed forms (from Paradigm (I 
onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring in the 
Old Testament. 

The newly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, 
belonging to various verbs. 
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Paradigms 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Fronomen separatum. 


Sing. 1 . comm. in pause ; 



'3^., in pause '‘3N /, 




f m. >^7^ (7^)j hi pause I 

1 

1 ; W, in pause ^4-, 'I 

2 . - 

hp.Sj 

h thou. 



1/. 7^07^) J 

i 



' m. he. 

, / she. 


PluT. I. comm. ii- 

pause 0^7 t) 



^ m. C35^ 

) 

D3; 03 1 

2 . ■ 

[/• »«, n:ns 

[??; !?-], 

1 

f m. Dn, nm ^ 

1 

(Q5), °- 

1 

! j 

1 < 1 

Hhey. 


1 

1 / ^17 J 

1 

DOl 'r, 


A. The Personal 

Accusative of the Pronoun, 


A. 


Simple form. 

'*5 ; ‘>54- ; m^. 


[thee. 


^n,i; ^.“14. (ri),^; ^n^him. 

7 ; ; 74- {earn). 

^3; ^34 ; 


you. 


The Personal Pronoun 


509 


l^onoun.^ 

or Suffixum Verbt. 

B. 

WitliiY'im energicum. 

f-r- } 

not found. 

en?4.),«4.; (iJ) 

njjL 

TV 

^ 34 .? (see § 58 X’) 

tiiese forms are 
not found. 


Genitive of the Pronoun^ or Suffixum N^oinvnis 
{Fro7i. possessivum). 


A. 

Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

my (prop. gen. 
mei). 


^-T-> in 
pause ’^4“ 


thij 

(prop. 

iui). 


1; JinA., 1 (ri) Ms 
{eius and situs). 

n; a„_; r.^7ur. 

W; U4_; (^4.) our. 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 

my. 




\thj. 


!?; i?- 


Q-, 


your. 


1D4-'*' y their. 

15, in, I™). 


T.4- J 

n'’4- her. 
our. 


D 5 V 

i?V 


your. 




[ their. 


1 lO'” 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses ( ) are 
rare, those in brackets [ ] do not occur (cf. § 58 a, note). 
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B. Strong 



Qal. 


NipKal. 

FlU. 

Ferf. Sing. 3. m. 

“133* 

• « y 

fop* 

^0p3* 

^pp, ^JBp* 

3 - /■ 


njDp.* 

nljop)* 

nbpp* 

2 .m. 

m33* 

T •- T 

njop* 


nbop* 

2 . /. 

nina 

pfop 

ri^op? 

l!i5>bp 

I. c. 'h|>§5 


'nfop 

'li'i’bp? 

'Fibpp 

Flur. 3. c. 

: |T 

bop 



2.»i. 

D]j"|n:p=^ 

QRSOp* 

b^i’bp? 

sn^ap 

2. /. ?n^ai? 

fnnas 

l?30p 

ini’bp? 

lijl’bp 

I. c. 


330p 


33bpp 

Inf. i’Qi’, a?f * 



^opn* 

^ap* 

Inf. absol. i’iDiJ* 


i^bpp.yopn* 

^ap, i>bp* 

Imp. Sing. 2.m. ^ 


113* 

i>opn* 

i’ap* 

2 . /. 


n33* 


'^ap* 

Flv/r. 2 .m. 


nn? 

^iiDiPn 

?^ap 

2 . /. wij’np* 


,13133* 

nj^opn* 

njbap* 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 




^’ap^* 

3 - /. 

i|?ri 



i’apn 

2.m. i>bpl1 

nsDri 



i’apH 

2 ./. 'biapn* 



i|)Opn* 

'I’appi* 

I. c. ^bps 



iippK 

^’aps 

Plur, 3. m. ^^’bpj 




^5’ap; 

3. f njii-opiji* 

njiB3n* 

T ;- : • 


; n3^ppn* 

nj^apR* 

2 . m. ^^bpR 

1333n 



^^appi 

2 . /. njlsbpiR 

npilpn 



rabapri 

I. c. J’bpj 

3333 


^bi?? 

^ap3 

Shortened Impf, (Jussive)^ 


Strong Ferh 
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Verb. 


Fu'al.^ 

Hi2)}iU, 

HoiyJCal, 

HithpaeL 



^Dpn* 

^apnn* 

nW* ■ 

n^'cpn* 

nbapn* 

nbssi^nn* 


n^apn* 

Fibapn* 

n^apnn* 




nbapnn 

’n^DP 

'Filsbpn 

'’)?!’6pn 

'nbjlpnn 

=l>SiP 

?i3'opn 

’^cipn 

’^Eipnn 

Dfibaip 

Cinbapn 

onbcpn 



[R^apn 



wIsBiP 

«fei?n 

■ 

5!)i?|2nn 

wanting. 

b’apn* 

wanting. 

iiiapnn* 


isapn* 

ijDpn* 



i?apn* 


isagrin* 

wanting. 

ijj^bpn* 

?^'Dpn 

wanting. 

'^Bprin* 

ii^japrin 


njfepn* 


njbaprin* 










^'appi 





'bapn* 

'bap™* 


5j''Dpk; 




^b'Qp! 


^bap^; 

njbiipjji* 

ni^apn* 

naSapn* 

njbap™* 


ib'Dpg 

n^jcpn 

^bapnn 



nj^Bpn 

njbapnn 

‘sap? 



bapip?' 


t 
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Pca^adigms 


( 7 . Strong Verb 


Suffixes I Sing. 2 Sing. m. 2 Sing. /. 3 Sing. m. 


Perf. Qal 3. m. 

3 - /• 

2. m. 
2. / 

1. c. 

Plur. 3. e. 

2 . m. 

1. c. 




• T 


n^Vi? 








1 %] 

i'wn^^Ep^ 

'in^'bp) 

” \ in^Bpj 

_ ^n'PiijDp 

Tnte ( "tn 

• • [W'npap) 

_ ?nw!3Ep 

'inwbBp 


Inf. Qal 


■ 

m] 



Imp. Qal 2. 




_ 

?n!?bi3 

(from an Imperf. 

in a 




Impf. Qal 3, m. 


’’J.^Op’ 




- 




nnl'iby 

3. TO. ] 
■with iVhto energ.\ 




-— 


Plur. 3. m. 


E^i^Dp' 



pnfep^v 

fc < f r 






Perf. Pi cl 3, m. 



ll’f ic 


i^ap 



Strong Verb mth Suffixes 


vMh Suffixes. 


^ Sing, I Flur, 2 Flur. ni. 2 Plur^f, 3 Plur, m, 3 Plur, 




op wanting, wanting. 


nfi^'op . — 

RPiJjtDp ynljbp _ 


wantiDis:. 


n'nbcp • M'pi^Dp 
n'FiSitjp — 


— wanting* 

. — — ?3*’]n^Di5 wanting, 

wanting. pjyijjdi? 


wanting, wanting. Cs^dp 

wanting. — _ wanting. wanting 

— D5^13^dp wanting. wanting 


T : 't 

?:!jbp • 

.. . 'x 

'05|n|' 

,a3|)Bp ’ 

wanting. 

diiDp 

T : 't 



. «!5Dp 

1 


— 


— 

] ?l'?h 1 

ifl^op^j 


Dabtip' 

V s T '; • 

wanting. 


wanting. 



*— 

— 

— 

— 

m&p' 



wanting. 


wanting. 

pibtsp 

^ib'tsp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

D^tsp 

T S '• 

ihi? 


COWLBT 


i 
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D. Verbs primae gutturalis 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Eiph%l. 

HopKal. 

Ferf, Sing. 3. m. 

noj? 

T 


TiDyn* 

'iwriF 

- t:it 

3 - /• 


mnyj* 

T • V IV 

nyi?v,n 

nn^yn* 

T : TJT 

2. m. 

m 


pnayn 

T !~V-4V 

m6yn 

T 

2. /. 


nnpy.j. 

nnpyn 

mpvn 

I. iJ. 

• T 

'nnow 

'riiayn 

• :“T:tT 

Phtr. 3. c. 

: IT 



HDyn 

: T|T 

2. wi. 

Dn"!py* 



DPinoyn 

V : “■ t:it 

2. /. 

inipj!<= 



jmDyn 

' ••• : ~ t;it 

I. c. 


«n.py3. 


i - t;it 

Inf, 

ibi!* 

nosin* 

•• Tl" 

I'PKp* 


Inf. absol. 

^^»3J nfa^n, 

T ' T»“* “:r 

nayn* 

.. 

“tDyn* 

•♦T;rr 

Imp. Sing. m. 

ji 

nbg* piq* 

TOjm* 

.. T|- 



f. 

n»5> 'Pin 

'“loyn 



Plur. m. 

i"ip 9 iptn 

: IT** 


wanting. 

/• 

nanoj!* njpin* 

T T(" 

T : 


Impf.Sing. 3. m. 

■>505), 1* pinji.* 

nt3S?'* 

.. T|.. 

“I'lsj!-* 

"ibjfy* 

3 - /• 

nbyp ptnp 

nayn 

"I'oj'n 

nayn 

~ TtjT 

2. m. 

nbyn ptnri 

ntDpn 

.. Tf 

n'eyn 

iDyn 

- Tip- 

2. /. 

• :-i- IV* 

nDvn 

* : IT" 

'Tayn 

'“layn* 

I. c. 

ibva* pins* 



nayx 

- T-JT 

Flur, 3. m. 


: jT" 

’I'OJ!,! 

nay 

: tjt 

3 * /• 

nnbsn n3p|nn 

njpDyn 

T ; - T I” 

njnayn 

njlpyn 

2 . w. 

np 5 ?n ?ptnn 

naypi 

; IT" 

n'BSIR 

naypi 

: TIT 

2. /. 

njibyn njpinn 

T :-'t(" 

njnasiB 

m^hvin 

T :-t;it 

I. c. 

ptm 

**Tf* 

i-ipJIJ. 


Shortened Impf. {Jussive). 




Furl. act. 

nby 


I^pyp* 


pass. 




IKSyD 

tt:jt 


Verbs mediae gutturalis 
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E. Verbs mediae gutturalis > 



Qal. 

NipJCal, 

Fiel, 

Fual. 

Hitlipdel. 

Ferf. Sing, 3. m. 

- T 

ani^j 

^ 1 ?* 

?lin^ 

mrin* 

3 - /" 


nan^j* 


P?-a] 

nansan 

T-:iT : • 

2 . m. 

inon^ 

mh^:i 


nania 

n332nn 

T ; ”T : • 

2 . f. 

mnf 

ri^n^5 

*1? 

131312 

aanann 

I. G. 


'RafiK'j 

•'Plans 

•’331312 

•»33D12nn 

Flur. 3. c. 

iiDna’* 

-:tT 

!ian|a* 

^ana 

513^2 

• i 

iianann 

-.•IT : • 

2 . m. 

t3nan|> 

asan^j 

naana 

anana 

a53i3nn 

2 . /. 


jjntpn^a 


jriana 

laanann 

I. c. 


!|2Dn2'3 

^13D15 

^3312 

^13312111 

Inf, 

Dh^* 

DnE'ri 

C!?* 

wanting. 


Inf ahsoL 

Din^ 


vr 



Imp. Sing. m. 


tDTOn 

■nna* 


112nn* 

/• 


'an'^n* 

• -:iT • 

. ,T 

wanting. 

•’3i2i3in] 

Flur. m. 

iiDn^ 

iian^n 

-:iT * 

"■:iT 


[?an 3 nn 

/. 


raafi^n 

T : -IT • 

rwana* 

T ; "T 


naanann 

Impf.Sing. 3. m. 






3 - /• 

nnOT 

Dn^’n 


Tiibp 

ilispn 

2. w. 

an^n 

torif'r. 

vm 

Tjnan 


2. /. 

'Dn^n* 

• -;|T • 

‘» 3 ‘inn ‘ 

• |T ; 



I. <?. 

an^x 





3. m. 


-;iT • 

ana'' 

-MTS 


^anani 

:iT : • 

3 - /• 

njan^H 

n:an®‘n 

T . - T • 


nj3i3i3i 

m333nFi 

T ; ••t ; • 

2. 

!ian|yn 

-riT • 

“:iT • 

^13*13331 

5!332njq 

:tT : * 

2 . /. 

naan^n 

n^Dn^'jn 

T : - T • 

njan^ 

njsihii 

naanann 

T : "T ; ■ 

I. €. 

an^'j 

an^3 

^1?? 

113? 

112^? ■’ 

Impf. with Suff, 

>,nanf’ 





Fart, act. 

anW 

aneij 

^nap* 


T|nanp* 

pass. 

ain^ 






L 1 2 


» 
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F. Verbs 


r 


Niplial. 

Pi'eL 

Perf^ Sing, 3. m. 

rhiff 

— T 

Tbf) 


3 - /• 



ndp^ 

2. 

nn!?y 

rrfim 


2. /. 

nn-^y* 

nn^V?* 


I. e. 


’nn^V? 


Plmr, 3. <?. 




2. m. 

DFin^E> 

nrinS^j 

awnW 

2. /. 




I. c. 

urt^y 


«n^y 

Inf, 

oV* 

n!5S^n* 

-* T • 

nW* 

Inf. ahsol. 


niis^j 

O.^B' 

Imp, Sing, m. 


nSts^n* 

•• T • 


f. 

'nb?? 


'nW* 

Plur. m. 




f. 

njn^V* 

ranii'E'n 

T : - T • 

njniy* 

Irnpf. Sing, 3. m. 




3 * /• 

rhfn 

n^E'R 

n^K'pi* 

2. m. 



n^^p) 

2. /. 


'nfen 


I. c. 



nWx 

Plur, 3. m. 




3 * /• 

njn^Vi!!* 

njn^B^n* 


2. m. 

inSf fi 


!in-)^n 

2. /. 

njnSyn 

njn^^n 

•'liofen 

I. c. 

n^l '3 


nWa 

Shortened Impf, (Jussive), 



Impf. with Suff, 

• T ; • 




nbs?* nW: dWd* 


Fart, act 
^a$s. 


Verbs tertiae gutturalis 
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tertiae gutturalis. 


Pu'al, 

HifKU^ 

IlojpJial. 

m 

Hithpa'eL 

rkf ■ 

n'^^n* 

n^EPn 

nbaE’n* 


nn'fen 

nnijEJn 

anbagin 


nn^Vi? 

jnn^g 

anba^’n 

m$'^* 

nnHsyn* 

rrfen* 

anbaB>n* 


'»jRnbV'7 


^anbag’n 


^n'^Vn 

^n^B'n 

^nbaB'n 

nBn^55> 

DJRH^^n 

oan^tyn 




IBnbE>n 



wnfen 

!i:nbVn 





nbat?n« 



nS^n* 





rh>mn^^ 




'^rfpmn 

wanting. 


wanting. 

?nbayn 


njriSVi! 


nanbayn* 




nbaBi^ 

nW’B 

n'bfB 

n^B'B 

nbaya 

ny^’B 

n'lsB'B 


nbaya 

'nW'n 

'n'^yn 

'n^E'B 

'nbaOT 

nyi’K 


n^E’S 

nbay^ 




wbay^ 

njnlz’B 

njn^yn 

nanbE^a 

T ; ■“ : T 

aanbaBJa* 

T ; - - : * 

- ^ny^ri 

iin'iyn 

iinbe^a 

inbaya 

n:n^OT 

njn^yn 

njnbVa 

T : “ ; T 

noribaya 

n|i^3 

D'I’f? 

nbB'j 

nbaya 


n^B!: 






hWd nWo 

, T S "■ T . T 


f 
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G, Verbs mediae geminatae 


r 

Qal. 

Nijylial. 

Ferf. Sing. 3 . m. 

nn, 33D* 

D»3, apa* 

3* /• 

nisn, n:inD 

T " J T :n- 

naoa* 

„ T - T 

2 . m. 

ni3D* 

T - 

RiaDa* 

T - ; 

2. / 

nlao 

nfeoa 

I. 0 , 

wao 

iRiapa 

Flm\ 3 . €. 

5Bri, aao 

- J -•>.r 

^aoa 

“ T 

2. m. 

unS'^0 

orfapa 

2. /. 

}nbp 

irtapa 

1 . c. 


M^apa 

Inf. 

ab* 

asn* 

Inf. absd. 

aiao 

•X 

aisn, Dsn 

Imf, Sing. m. 

afa* 

apn . 


'aB* 

'apn* 

Flur. m. 

WD 

iiapn 

f 



Impf. Sing, 3 . m. 

’^abf (S’I§ 67 j)) ab;* 


3- / 

abfl abn 

apn 

2. m. 

abn aba 

apa 

2. /. 

'aSm 'aER 

'apa* 

I, €. 

abs abK 

T 


Flur. 3 . 2 i». 

^ t • 


3* /• 

nrapip* [njasn] 

[nrapa] 

2. w. 

iiaba ?3Bn 

T : • 

wpa 

2. /. 

[nrap;;!] [njaER] 

[na'apa] 

I. £?. 

aba aba 

V 

apa 

< 

Jwij)/. Waw consec, ^9*1* (pause 

Impf. with Suff. 

oaD'* 

•** VI 


Fart, act. 

aab 

id:3 

■ ' T'T 

2)a$8, 

auD* 

(/m. n|D|) 



*4 . 
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or double y. 


IlifUll. 

Hojplial, 

Foil. 

Foal. 

% 

non, 3Dn* 

apa* 

aaiD* 

aaiD* 

naon* 

napw 

niniD 


niaon* 

niapa] 

naato 

T : - 

j?33iD 

niaon 

niaow 

■ t 

naa^D 

naaiD 

’niaDn 

['niapa 

aaaiD 


’ !iapn 

awn 

aaip 

aaip 

Dn*i2pn 

nniapa] 

DRaaip 

DFiaaiD 

V ; - 1 


iniapa 

jKaaip 


?3iapn 

[u^apa 

«aaiD 

paaiD 

non* 


nniD 


non 

*• T 

ntsE^n 

T - T 

aato 

[aaiD] 

3Dn* 

•• T 


nnlD 


■*3Dn 

• •• T 

wanting. 

’3319] 

wanting. 

?i2iDn 

•• T 


aaiD 


[nj'apn] 


[njaaiD 


aD\ aD'* 

..-5 ,.7 

as' , aov* 

aaiD^ 

aaiD^] 

3Dn 

•• Y 

apw] 

aaiDfl 

aaion 

•• T 

apa 

aaion 

aaiDPi 

['???] 

awn* 

aaipn] 

'aaipn 

3DN 

•• T 

[ap^iN 

paiDS 

aaiDS 

a|:, !iap; 

aw' 

aaiD' 

i ; 

aaip^ 

nrlpri* 

njapa]* 

[raaaiDiji] 

naaaion 

T : - I 

aon 

•• T 

apa 

aaidn 

aaipjji 

TV'; 

n3'3DW 

TV- 1 

njaaiD)?] 

njaaiDJji 

aD3 

«« T 

[3pU 

paiDa 

[aaiD3 

non 

V T ‘ 



'aaip^ 



3D»* ^DiDD 


3 D! 1 » 


aa'iDD 
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E. Verbs fa. 


t 



Qal. 


Niplial. 

Hipini. 

Ilopih'al. 

Perf. Sing. 3, m. 

[^ 3 ?] 



25’3n* 


3- /• 



n|^a? 

ntP’sn 

T • • 

n^an 

2. 



p\^h 

T : 

Pi25|n 

nmn 

T ; - 

2. / 



£1253? 

min 

r.pn 

I. C. 

regular. 


’£125511 

^ mfh 

PZitr, 3. c. 



3253? 

3l£’3n 


2. m. 



Dn2'3? 

Dn253n 


2. /. 



i5?'ii? 

|£l253n 


I. c. 



33253? 

3325|n 


Inf- 


ise:* 

••T • 

2’’3n* 

{^3n* 

Inf. ahsol. 

e»i33 

2533n, ei^S? 

253n* 

{£3n* 

•• 

Im]p. Sing. m. 

{?3* 


^?.|D 

253n* 


/• 

'25? 

'S’?? 

• :iT* 

’^’|n 

wanting. 

Plur. m. 

325?. 

’S>s? 


325’3n 


/• 

n3253 

T : - 

nsiiBJ 

t: : 

■ n^mtn 

T : “T • 

n3253n 

T : 


Impf.Sing, 3 . m. 




25’?:* 

5??:* 

3* / 

tyspi 

iibPi 


:P '?£1 

25511 

2. m. 

tPiin 

ijBR 


25’?£1 

^311 

2 . /. 


'jjBR 


’^’In 

’25311 

I. c. 

1^5?? 

S’?? 


25’3S 

253X 

PZwr. 3. m. 

325?^ 

’S’?)? 

regular. 


325?: 

■ 3- /• 

njWPl 

naSiin 

T: 


n3^3£l 

n3^|ii 

2. m. 

32'3n 

35 ;£Pi 


5l£’?£l 

325311 

2./. 

[nj^|n i 

IjSsSPl] 


[n3?5En] 

[n32’iii] 

I. c. 

2*33 

S’?? 


{£’?? 

^33 

Shorten ed^ Inipf. (/ usdve). 





Part. act. 

tpjb 


2533* 

T* 

25’?P* 


pass. 

..'T 
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J. Weak Verbs, 



Qal. 

J^ipKciL Iloplfcd. 

Perf. 

i’3« 

^3W* icaxn* i)3xn* 

- VMV • v: IV ~ t; it 


Like Verlbs ^riwiae guiturdlis. 


Inf. 

Inf. ahsol. 

i>3N, i»bx* 

T 

‘>3Nn 

.. T 1- 

^3NT 

T 

wanting. 

!?3xn 

- t:jt 

wanting. 

Imp. Sing. m. 





' /• 


&c. 

&c. 

wanting. 

Plur. m. 





/■ 





Im^yf Sing. 3. m. 

i>3N'* (in pause 

ijSK'* 

.. T,*» 

‘)'3K'’ * 

• ■-:r 

bs'* 

~ T;P 

3* /• 

bsn 5)3i?'') 

See. 

See. 

&c. 

2, m. 

^53xn 




2. f. 





I. €. 

'^3N* 




Flur, 3. m. 




..4 c 

3- /• 



‘V 

. ^4, •- 

'',1 ^.■ 

2. m. 

?i)3Kn 


4 - ^ 

} * 

2. f 

[nj^Ssn] 


f ; 


I. c. 

!?36?3 




Im'pf. loith Wdio] 

'I'Diih* 

■ €f ^ ■■■ 



consec. i 




o' 

Fart, act 


b3W 

rvit^ 

ipissa 


^ass^ 

T 



biso 

Tt:» 



f 
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K, Weah Verbs^ 


f 


Qal. 


Ni2)lial. 

Perf, Sing. 3. m. 


DOT 

- T 


DOTJ* 

3* /• 




nat^b* 

T : 1 

2. m. 




PQOT3 

T : 

2. /. 





I. c. 


regular. 


’nDB'b 

PluT. 3. C. 




: 1 

2. m. 





2./. 





I . c. 




UD^ij 

Inf. 


nDE>* 

nan, 

2mr\^ 

.♦ Y • 

Inf. ahsul. 


aieii 

T 


wanting. 

Ini]). Sing, m. 




DB'ffl* 

•• T • 

/• 


13^ 


'DOTH 

• ; IT • 

Flur, m. 




: jT • 

/. 


T : 


[njDB'jn] 

Ini^)/. Sing. 3. m. 


5; 



3* /• 




DK'in 

•• T * 

2. m. 





2. /. 




^2mn 

• ; IT • 

I. G. 



^y^ 


PluT, 3. m. 



i 1* 

: «T* 

3* /• 

rrnCT 

T : - 


[ra^l'n] ■ 

[nJDOTn] 

2. w. 

: r* 


: »• 

: p- • 

2. /. 

[naal’n] 


[njE'l'n] 

[nJDOTR] 

I. c. 

DOT 


E'T? 

DOT3 

• • T* 

Shortened Im])f (Jussive). 




Im2)f. with Wdw consec. 




Fart. act. 

2^^ 



. T 

fass. 

D^lOT 

T 
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"•"a (ybr V'a)« L . Verbs p^'operiy ^"a. 


HijpKtL 

MopIiaL 

QaL 


3’®in* 

awn* 

ac 

- T 

n^o\n=i= 

na'^in 

T • 

nrse^^n 

T ; 1 


na'DM 

T • •• 

Piai’in 

p\2^^n 

T ; - 


naD'n 

T * - •• 

nsK-'in 

riawn 


mp^n 

'roBin 

'naB'in 


'»naDM 

' ^ 


regular. 





u'^bn 

DPiaBjiri 

Dna^'?n 


ora^ 




f^nD’^n 

«a|>in 

uaBiin 


uab’n 

n’Bln* 

a^n* 

ab^ 

a'D'n* 

a^n* 


aiD' 

T 

3D»n* 

amn* 



aD'n* 

'a'B^n 

wanting. 



n'l’in 




[njaBin] 



[naab'n] 

3'Bi’ 


ID'*** 


a’Bin 

2^m 

2t2^r^ 

a'^'n 

3’B‘in 

2^m 

3D>in 

a'D-n 

'a'lrin 

•>>2pm 


'a'D'B 




a’D't? 

sa’I'i' 


U£D'»'* 

* 1 * 

’12'a’'; 

[njaeon] 


nj^D'^n 

T ; “ • 

[njao’ri] 

^a’Bin 

- ufm 

; I* 

U'D'JI 

[nsaBin] 

[njn^iiri] 

( 1 

ZJ 

•3 

1 1 

naaD'n] 

a’Bii 

2m} 

2 m 

P'a'j 




aD'.'. 

20) 



ab'fi 

a’E^iD* 


2a' 

a’o'D 


ac^D* 

, T 

1=SD’’ 

t 
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Paradigms 




if. Weak 


r 


Qal. 

Niph'al, 

IlipKU. 

Ferf, Sing, 3. m. 


no* ' 

dip3* 

D'i?n* 

3 - /• 

ncg* 

nno* 

T •• 

noip3* 

nD‘'pn* 

2. m. 

nop* 

nno* 

n503p3] 

nio'pn* 

2. /. 


[;?»] 

[nio?p3 

nio'pn 

I. c. 


"no 

'nio^ip? 

^ '»niD'pn 

P/w. 3. c. 


?nD 

ilOlpj 

^o'pn 

2. 


tsnp] 

nniai ?3 . 

aaiD''^n 

2- /• 


[?;?? 

lO'Oii??] 

[tnio'ijin] 

I. c. 

yoj? 


[olo^lp? 

?3i6''pn 

Inf. 



nipn* 

D'^n* 

Inf, ahsoL 


nip* 

alD3, Dlpn* 

npn* 

Imp, Sing, m. 



nipn* 

D^n* 

f 



['olpn] 

• 'O'pn* 

Flur, m. 




’O'pn 

f 


njop* 



Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

Ni3’, D?p^* 

Dip)* 

D'p)* 

3 - / 


Dpn 

nipn 

n^pn 

2. 


Dpri 

nipn 

D'pn 

2- /. 


'o^ipn* 

['oipn] 

'D’pn* 

X, c. 


MpS 

nips 

n'px 

PZwr. 3* m. 



9»ip) 

?D'p) 

3. f. nj3t?n, nr&ppi* 


n3''o''pp, ri3opn* 

2. m. 


^oipn 

30ipn 

?o'pn 

2. f 



[njtpln] 

I. c. 


mpj 

nip? 

n'p3 

Shortened Imptf, 


DpJ* 


op;* 

Im2)f. with Wdw consec. 

(pa^se 

bpn«) 

£3pV 

Impf with Suff. 






□5* DipJ’i' D'pO* 


FarU act 


Weak Verbs, '* 5 ? 
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Verbs, If, Weak Verbs, 


IIo2)UaL 

FdleL 

Fdlal, 

Qal. 

NijpKai. 


DO^p* 

opip* 

• T 

JUJ* 



[npDip] 

TT 

njiaj] 


nop^P 

Fippip 


nwna 

T ; 

jRDpn 

[nrsplp] 

[ippp^p] 



pnDpn 

'fippip 

'Pippip 


'nijn? 


^»pip 

?»pip 

m 


DTOg^in] 

Dsppip] 

ar.pp^p] 

DJJ3] 

See 




[17?i 

Verbs V'y. 


[yppip 

[«ppip 

m 


Dg^n* 

Dioip 


f?* 





|a* 



D»1p 






wanting. 

'’r? 



?DSip 







— 


Dg?’* 

Dpip^ 

D»ip^ 



dgin 

Doipri 

Dpipri] 

ispn 


ng!in] 

opipn 

Dpipn 

(’•'sn 

• X 


'DgW 

['Ddipri] 

'ppipn 



[ClgilN 


[Dpipx 

• T 



?»ciP’ 


•T 


nattgin] 

njppippi 

njppipn 

raijJpi 

t: •• T 


»p^n 

?o»^pri 

?Dpipn] 



[njtDgw 

njDpipi]! 

rappippi 

raban 

T: -‘T 


ng« 

[D?’P?] 

[Dpipj 








DDipD 




Dg=l»* 


ap^pp 

a’’?' 
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Paradigms 




0 . Weah 


# 

Qal. 


NipPal. 

Pi el. 

Perf. Ping. 3. m. 

NXD* 

T T 

*• T 

Ni'P?* 

mD, 

CO 

T ; |T 

T : 1 r 

nK^D 3 

T : : • 

[nsvp] 

2. W. 

riNsts* 

T T T 

nsijD 

T •• T 

nxsp?* 

msD* 

T •• •- 

2o /. 

T T 

«• Y 


[nssp] 

I, C. 

TlNSD 

'm^fo 

• •• T 



P^ier. 3. c. 

: IT 

: |T 


2!K^p 

2. m. 

tirmo 

nntibo 


Dnssp 

2. f. [tmsD] 


jnsspj] 

[inssp] 

I. C, 

WMSD 

T T 


[? 36 ?ip? 

mm 

h'lf. 



•• T • 

mp 

Inf. ahsol. 



mm 

mp 

Imp, Sing. m. 

NStt* 

T : 


mm 

mp 

/• 



'xsen] 


Plur. m. 



^Nssn 


/• 

njssD* 


[njNsen 

[njssp] 

Impf. Sing. 3. 

T : * 




3 * / 

XSDR 

T : • 


xssn 

•• T • 

Nspn 

2. w. 

ss»n 

T : • 


Nssn 

•• T * 

Ki*pri 

2. /. 



'Kssn 

['sspn] 

I. c. 




XSOK 

^ PZz«r. 3. m. 



; f* 


3 * /• 

njNson* 


T V T • 

njsspri* 

2. m. 

i|X>^Dn 


: IT • 

[!!xspri] 

2. /. 



mmm 

r V T • 

njNsppi 

I. c. 

T : • 


[«???] 

* 5 SP 3 

Shortened Im])/. {Jussive). 

Inipf. with Suff. 



pssp^ 


«SD3 

wjns 

; r , ■ ■ ■ 


Park act. 




■1 


Verbs, 

Weak 

Verbs, 6«"i> 
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Pual, 

Ei])KiL 

Hojplial, 

HithjpaU. •» 

NSD] XYp 

S'SDn 


Nspnn] 

nsso 

T : % 

ns'sjin 

nsspn 

nsspnn 

mm 
•• •% 

nxfDn* 

nx^n]* 

nissann* 

mm 

.. 

nsson 

mson 
.. . ..^ 

[nsspnn 


''ri5?|»n 

• •• : X 

'nxsapn 


^s'sen 

mmn 

: : X 

'iNsann 

Dn^i^p 

nnsson 

Qnsspn 

nnsspnn] 

. pK^p 

insson] 

jnssppi 

?ns«ssnn 

[mm 

pjxson 


pNsann 

wanting. 

N'spn 

wanting. 

K^pnn 




wanting. 




ssann] 

wanting. 

''S''spn 

wanting. 

’Nsann 


^s'lpn 


=iNsann 


[njKspn] 


[njKspnn 

^ mt}^ 

'jf' : 


**??!] 


SSDfl] 

N'SOFI 

NSDFl 

T : *•. 

Nsann 

sscn 

T X : 

N'lspri 

T ; X 

Nj^nn 

• : X : 

's'spri 

•'NXDFl 

'NSpnR] 


N'SON 

T ; X 

[tsspns 

1 x: 


IKSD' 

: : X 

5sxpn; 

rijN^Dn* 

n3ss»n* 

T ; V : “ 

r V : X 

[njNspniji] 

’isson 

: X : 

5ifc^’»|pn 

!i55XDin 

: : X 


WKifOT 

r: V -. : 

njKipn 

T V : X 

nasspnn] 

[Nsn? 

K^?P3 

K>fD3 

T : X 

[f^spn? 

nmi 




. . * 


i<*»ypip 



J^SiDD 

T X : 


T i X 
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Paradigms 


P» Weak 



Qal. 

MpIIal. 

Flel 


Ferfi Sing, m. 

tt 

nbaa* 

T : • 

n\i 

Hi 

3- /• 

nnba* 

T ;,T 

nn^aa* 

nn^> 

T : 


2. m. 

T • T 

T . 5 T ♦ 

n'^l 


2 . /. 

n’^a 




I . c. 

''n''5>a 

» • T 




3 . c. 

a 5 ?a* 


a^ 


2. W. 

■ nn’ba 


on'^s 


2 . /. 

ID’^3 

[tn^aa 

[lO'N 


I. <J. 

«'!?a . 

• Y 

aa'^-aa 

aa'K 


Inf. 

nii’a* 

nii> 3 n* 

T • 


Inf. absol. 

nSa 

T 

niaan, rijiaa 

n^a, Hfia 

Imp, Sing. m. 


niaan* 

•• T . 

ba, n)a* 

/. 

'ba* 

*iian* 

• T • 



Fhir. tn. 


aSan 

T • 



f 

na'^V 




Impif Sing. 3 . m. 


nbaa* 

VT • 

n|a^* 

3- /• 




2. m. 

nb?i? 


n|an 

2 . /. 


['Ni'] 

'^ari* 

I. c. 



n^ax 

Flur. 3 . w^. 


aiaa’ 



3- /• 

ni'^jan* 

T V ; * 

na’^an* 

r vt * 

ny^^an* 

2, w. 

aijM 

aiaan 

a^an 

2. /. 


na’^aan 

T VT * 

na’fer 


I. c. 

nbaa 

V ; • 


nia? 

Shortened Impf. 

bff 

^31* 

T* 

h] 

* 

Impf. witK Suff. 



'a^a^*, aj^a; 



Fart, act„ 


Weak Verbs, n"!* 
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Yerhs, n"!?. 


Pual, 

HijyJiU. 

Bojplidl, 

Hith^aeL ^ 


nban* 

ni>3n* 

nSann* 

nn^l* 

nnbn* 

T ; : • 

nnban* 

T : : T 

fnriSarin] 


0'4-, O'S'I'* 

n'5an* 

n'Sann* 


n'—, n'.^an 


[n'Sinn] 


'n'-L. 'nr^an 

'ri'^an 

'n'^jnn 

'k 

aijan 

abn 

aSann 


dnv, DO'hn 


ati'Sann 

?0'k 



in'Sann] 


aa'Kac 

[aa'.^‘an 

[aa'Slnn 

ni^a* 

nVijjri* 


n^Sann* 



n^ian* 

•• • T 



aaho* 


Saipn [nSann] 





wanting. 

aban 

wanting. 

aSann 


pa'^'an] 


[na'|ann] 


n^J2* 

■■a^a;]* 

nSan'.* 

nkn 

V v: 

fa^an 

fa^ai? 

[raSam] 

nVan 

aa^an 

fa^an 

n^ann 

'h?] 

'^an* 

'San* 

'Sann* 

[n^jK 


nbas* 

V r T 

nSa!;i« 

’'H- 

^bi'. 

aSaj 

aSan^ 

na'laiji]* 

na'^OT* 

na'^an* 

[na'I^ann] 

akiii 

aiaan 

aSan 

aSa^n 

ra'^jn 

T -w: 

fia'^® 

na'^aaia 

T V : T 

[raa'lann] 

[f'k? 

nbaa 


iaSana 


^a;* 


San;* 


'abs:*, aj^a: 


* ^ 


n^3D* nVane* 

n^3o* 


COWLEY 


M m 
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Paradigms 


Q. Verbs r\''b 



I. AS^m^. 

2 . 

2 . / 

Ferf. Qal 3 . m. 

•>3113 

• ~ T 




P. V 

.135 


3* / 

'3riE'^ 



2 . m. 

‘•jnw 


r 


p. 



2 . /. 

Pi. wan 



I. c. 



1??? 

3 . e. 

'3Vt?^ 

1’xi 

Pi, tI>lB3 

I. c. 


Pi. 5)>l3'5i? 


Im f&r, 2 . m. 





’?kJ 



2 . / 

Hi'ph, 



P^wr. 2 . m. 

FL 




/mp/. 3 . m* 


11 ?! j 




llinij 


3 - / 



2 . 9 ?l. 



2 . /. 



X. c. 




PZwr, " 3 . ??i. 


Pi. ^ws; 

2 , m. 

••sr : 



I. c. 


i " ' . ■ ■ . , . ■ ■ 

Vef^hs with Siiffioces 531 


vditlx SiJbffixes. 


Sing, m. 

3. Sing. f. 

I. Plur, 

♦ 

3 . Plw\ m. 


T T 


D’W 

Pi. 'in^? 

Pi. nfii? 


Hiph. Dn^sj? 

Pi. ‘in'133 


Pi, 

cin' 35 ) 

^n'n'V'y’j 

n'^n'^Kn 



iwxn) 





T r 


Da|f 

Pi. irui?!? 






lliph, 






W3n 


m\ 

Pi. 

Dvnp; 


WNI'J 

T V :•' 


Cife'JIJ., 

Eipk^r\l>pB 

?3&5)!!i 

n&yn 

TV -;r 

ir*>A. ’at™ 

aiw 

*'41? 



Pi. n'Ban 

0 !!?^ 

^n5vx 

••vw 

Pi. 3n3nB^ 

mtpjJ! 

P*. W3S’ 


«p,^5 

naE'jip. 


D*isn 


Mm2 




ft 


I 

INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Tile nunibers refer to tlie sections, except wiiere otherwise indicated* 
N. — note. 


A-sonnds, 8 os, 9 a ff. 

Abbreviations, 5 m. 

Absolute cases, 143 c n. 

Abstract, for concrete, 83 c ; abstr. ideas 
expressed by the feminine, 122 g, r: 
by fern, in 86 * : by the plu- 
ral, 124 a, d-/: with the article, 
126 n. 

Accents, 3 b ; names and laws of, 15 : 
of the poetical books, 1 5 /e, L 

Accentuation, 3 h : double accentua- 
tion in certain passages, 1 5 p. 

Accusative expressed byH^, 117: as 
direct object of verb, 117; syntax 
of pronominal object and second 

accus., 1170: introduced by ^3 (esp, 
late), 117 ni cognate accus., ii/p- 
Ti pronominal suffix with dative 
force, 117 as: with verbs of putting 
on and off, 117?/, being filled, 1175;, 
dwelling (rare) 117 Ih z double 
accus. (to clothe, present, support, 
meet, &c. with)^ ii>jcc-gg : accus. of 
material (to make of), 117M; of 
product (make into), 117 ii : of the 
part affected, 117 U: of place, 118 
d-g : of nearer definition, 118 h : 
of time, 1 18 i~k : of cause, 118 I : 
defining the manner of an action, 
118 w-r, 1 20 b : construed with pas- 
sive verb, 121 a, b. 

Accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion, 157 b 

Acrophony, 5 e. 

Acrostic poems, ^ h. 

Adjectival idea expressed by a sub- 
stantive in the genitive, 128 0, p, 
iZS n’, by a substantive as predi- 
cate, 141 c, d: adjective used as a 
substantive in the genitive, 128 w, 

133 cf. with ordinal numerals, 

134 p, end: used poetically for 
a substantive, 132 d ® ; rarely 


stands before the subst., 132 b. See 
also Attributive ideas. ^ 

Adjectives, construction of, with sub- 
stantives, 132 : with the article, 
126 M, V : with art. when subst. is 
without it, 126 ?£>,icand n : without 
the article when subst. definite, 
126 0: syntax of, as predicate in a 
noun-clause, 145 r. 

Adverbs, 100 : with suffixes, 100 0, p : 
adverbial ideas expressed by the 
infin. abs.,113 h-k : by infin.coiistr., 
114W and N : by finite verb, 120 d-h. 
Adversative clauses, 163. 
Afformatives of the perfect, 40 c, 44 : 
of the imperfect, 40 c, 47 : of the 
noun, 85 86 h-k 

Agreement of members of a sentence 
in gender and number, 145. 

Alepii four times with Mappiq, 14 d : 
affixed to 3rd plur. perf. (rare), 
23 k 44 2: verbs 68. 

Aleph prostheticum, 19 m and n. 
Alphabet, old Hebrew, 5 a : origin 
of, 5 9- 

Alphabetic poems, 5 h, 

Amarna letters, 2 b x®, 2 /and 
Anaeoluthon, 167 b. 

Answers, affirmative, 150 n : negative, 
150 w. 

Anyone, 139 d. 

Aphaeresis, 19 h, i, 66 a~c, 69 b, c,f-h. 
Apocope, 19 ? ; in verbs T\"b} 75 k, 
Aposiopesis, 117 167 a. 

Appellatives, 125 e-g. 

Apposition, 127 /», 1300 ; in the wider 
sense, 131 : to express attribute, 
material, contents, mealure, &c., 
1 31 c-e, 

Arabic language and Arabisms, i b, 
m, 22 s, 24 sr N, 35 2 and 44 a, 
47 a x, 48 b, 58 2. 

Aramaic language and Aramaisms, 
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Index of Subjects 


I C, Wj 2 g, 34 5, 44 c, 47 a N, C N : 
Pi'el, 52 a : Nun epentheticum, 
Aram, forms of verbs, 

67 fir : of verbs YVf ']2 ee : of verbs 
n'v, 75 : Aram, termination of 

the feminine, ^oh: of the plural, 

8 7 e. 

Araq al-Emir, inscription of, 5 a. 
Archaisms, 2 k : supposed, in the 
Pentateuch, 2 n. 

Article, 35 : syntax of, 126 ; with 
demonstrative force, 126 a, b ; 
before names of classes, 126 l-n: 
in comparisons, 126 0, cf.p: with 
the attributive, 126 %i~x: used as a 
relative, 138 i, k : punctuation of, 
35, a-k, 0 : rarely retained after pre- 
positions, 35 n : original form of, 
35 i : Ij? elided after it, 35 d : omitted | 
with nt, nW after a subst. 
with pronom. suff., 126 y: found 
anomalously with a noun in constr. 
st., i27/-i. 

Ashdod, language of, 2 w. 

Asher, ben, ^ h in \ 

Aspirates, 6 n. 

Asseverations, 149. 

Assimilation, 19 b-/, 54 c, d, 66 d~g ‘. of 
1 and '< 71: < backward-assimila- 
tion,’ 19/ N. 

Assuan papyri, I 
Assjyrian language, i d. 

Asyndeton, cases of, 120 h, a 

N (a). 

Athe merahiq, 20 f, g. 

Athnah, chief divider of vei'se in 
prose, 15/: secondary divider in 
poetry, 15 A 

Attraction, cases of, 145 w x®, 146 a. 
Attribute, see Adjective. 

Attributive ideas expressed by 
"1? , followed by a genitive, 
128 s~v : by the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 m ; by a substantive in appo- 
sition, 131 c-€: by a subst. as pre- 
dicate, 141 c, d : negative expx'essed 
by a noun-clause, 152 w, See also 
Adjectival idea. 

Babylonian language, i a, d, e, «V 
Babylonian punctuation, 42 n 
B®gadk®pbath letters, 3 d, 6 n, 12 a, 
13 c : aspiration of, 21. 

Ben Asher’s recension of the text, 
7 hin\ 

Ben Naphth all’s recension of the 
text, hinK 

Beth essentiae, iigi: pretii, 119 p. 
Bodily and mental defects denoted 


by adjectives of the form 
84^ d. 

Boustrophedon, i /isn®, 5 x 

Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages, i 5 (ii). 

Canaanite glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el- Am arn a, 2/s^. 
Cardinal numbers, 97, 

Case-endings, remains of early, 90 i 

n as locative, 90 c e, of time, 

90 h, in place-names and as a poeti- . 
cal form without meaniifg, 90/, g 
with X : punctuation and tone, 90 i : 
90 k-nij 0 : i- and ^1-, 90 k, n, 0. 
Cases, absolute, 143c x : instrumental, 
144 m X. 

Casus pendens, vax-ious uses of, 11 1 b, 
II 3 w, t, mm, 00, 1 16 Uj 143, 159 t 
Causal clauses, 106/, 112 nn: syntax 
of, 158. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 

1 c X, 

Changes of consonants, 19. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of 
woi'ds in parallel members of a 
verse, ii4rx, 142/x. 
Circumstantial clauses, 156 ; express- 
ing negative qualities, 152 w: noun- 
clauses, 156 c: verbal, 156 d. 
Citation, formulae of, 150 e. 

Cognate accusative, ii7p-r. 
Cohortative, 48 h ; form of, 48 c, d : 
meaning, 48 e : syntax of, loS : 
very rare in verbs 75 
Coins, Hebrew, 2 d (4). 

Collective nouns, 123 a, b; in fern, 
sing., 122 s : names of classes used 
collectively, 126 l-p: with the plu- 
ral of the adj. or ptcp., 132 gi 
with the predicate in the plur. 
masc., 145 b-e, in 3rd pi. fern., 145 c 
(iN}?), in masc. sing., 145/, in sing, 
followed by plur., 145 g, in fern, 
sing,, 145 & (cf. I35p). 

Common gender, 122 b, 

Comparatio decurtata, Ii8rx, i33ex. 
Comparative, expression of, 133 a-/. 
Comparative clauses, 161, 
Comparison, use of article in, 126 o,p. 
Compensatory lengthening, 25 a, 27 c, 
e-h. 

Composition of words, 30 p, (b), r, 
81 d, 152 ax: of particles, 99 e. 
Compound ideas, how thrown into 
the plural, 1 24 p-r: with the article, 
127 e : with suffixes, 135 

Compounds formed by with a sub- 
I . stantive or adjective, 152 ax. 
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Concessive clauses, 160. 

Concord of subject and object in 
gender and number, 145 a-t : cases 
of false concord, 145 u. 

Conditional sentences, perfect in, 
106^: imperf. in, 107 rr: cohorta- 
tive in, 108 e,/: jussive in, 109 h : 
imperat. in, no/; ptcp. in, 
ptcp. -without D^, 116 w, 159 i: 
perf. consec, in apodosis, 
different types of, 159 ; without 
conditional particle, 112 kk, U, 159 

Conjugations, or verba derivata, 38 h, 
39 c, d : number and arrangement 
of, 39 e~f: Niph'al, 51 : Pi'el and 
Pu'al, 52 t Hiph'il and Hoph'al, 53 : 
Hithpa'el, 54 : the less common 
conjugations, 39 55 : conjugation 

of aim or attack (Po'el), 55 c. 

Conjunctions, 104, 

Conjunctive accents, 15 g, i, 

Consecutio temporum, perf. and itn- 
perf. with waw consec., 49 : perf. 
with waw consec., 112. 

Consecutive clauses, 107 w; syntax 
of, 166. 

Consonants, 5 : changes of, 19 ; pro- 
nunciation and division of, 6 : 
transcription of their names, 5/N : 
weak consonants, a-gi softening 
of, 19 0. 

Constructio ad sensum, 132 g, 145 a~l ; 
asyndetos, 120 g, h, 154 a n (a) : 
praegnans, 119 cc, ?/,/, gg. 

Continuous action expressed by infin. 
abs., 1 13 s-M. 

Continuous progress expressed by 
duplication of a word, 133 k. 

Contraction of vowels, 7 a. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead 
of subordination, 1 20. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum : verbal, 
how expressed, 1 41 /-/i. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, id, m 
5Sr(&),6&, 


BageS forte, 12 : in place of a letter 
assimilated, 19 h-f: orthophoni- 
cum, 20 ^,130: necessarium, com- 
pensativum, charaeteristicum, 20 a : 
euphonicum, 20 c : conjunctivum, 
20 c-f: dirimens, .20 hi affectuo- 
sum, 20 i : iirmativum, 20 k : im- 
plicitum, 20 m, 22 c: omission of, 
20 m : in gutturals, 22 5 , s : occa- 
sionally in “1, 22q(a)y S : four times 
in ^ (acc. to others Mappiq), 14 d : 
omitted sometimes in 2ncl radical 


of verbs dd. See also 

Strengthening. 

Bages lene, 13, 21 : after Hin^ Q.. e. 

21 c: omitted anomalously 
after consonantal 1 and ^ 21c: ex- 
ceptional cases of 33 ^ S 3 , 03 ), 
21 d, ^ ‘ * • *'' 

Bative, 119 s, 

Bativus etbicus, 119 s, 135 a: dative 
expressed by a suffix, 117 oj. 
Beealogue, double accentuation of, 

15 P- 

Behiq, 20 c. 

Benominative nouns, see Nouns : 

verbs, see Verb. 

Besiderative sentences, 151. 
Betermination of nouns, 125 : omis- 
sion of it, II 7 g, 126 p ; determ iiia- 
tion of proper names, 125 c-f: 
determination by the article, 126 : 
by a following determinate geni- 
tive, 127*. determination of nu- 
merals, 134 fc. 

Biacritical points, see Puncta extra- 
ordinaria, 

Bialects in the 0 . T., 2 tt?. 
Biminutives, 86 9 and k. 

Biphthongs, 7 a, 8 m, 24/. 

Bisjunctive accents, 15/, h. 
Bisjunctive questions, 1^0 f-u 
Bissimilation of vowels, 27 x. 
Bistributive numerals, 134 g. 
Boubling of consonants, see Strength- 
ening. 

Bual, 88: with the plural of the 
adjective, 132 /: with predicate in 
the plur., 145 w : in numerals, g, 
134 r : place-names doubtfully 
so explained, 88 c. 

E-sounds, 7 a, 5 , e, 8 5 , 9 %-m. 

Each, every, how expressed, 1395, c. 
East Semitic, i d. 

Elatives, 85 &, 133 « 

Elegy, rhythm of, in Hebrew, 2 n 
Elision, see Syncope and elision. 
Ellipse of the pronominal object, 
1 1 7/; other cases of ellipse (real or 
apparent), 116 s, 118 sk (in com- 
parisons), 134 n (of names of mea- 
sures, weights, &c.), 144 0 (due to 
corruption). 

‘ Emblematic Mashal,’ 161 ax. 
Emphasis expressed b^r ipfin. abs., 
1x4 : by cognate accus., 1 1 3 

(end) ; by cognate accus. with de- 
fining adjective, ii7g: by duplica- 
tion of a word, 123 e, 133 K I : by 
combination of different deriva- 
tives from the same root, 133 if: by 
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the article or a genitive (the super- 
lative degree)^ 133 g-i : by a personal 
pronoun added to the subject, 
1^5 a, c: by the pronoun annexed 
in the nominative to the suffix or 
to a noun, 135 : by with the 

suffix, 135 ic: by position, 142/, 

152 e (after !^^), 152 w (after ]&). 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 
117^,1256. 

Enallage of gender, 135 0, 144 a. 

Epicene nouns, 1226, e-g. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substan- 
tives, 132 a N. 

Era, Jewish, 5 J. ' 

Ethical dative, 119 s, 135 i. 

Ethiopic, I I (i), 30 p m 

Exceptive clauses, 163 c. 

Exclamations, 146 h (^^p = hark) : with 
nan, 147 without nan, 147 ci 
with other interjections, 147 d : 
expressing a wash, 148 a-d : in form 
of a question expressing irony or 
indignation, 148 a, b ; expressed by 
'»3, 148^, 151, 

Extension of influence of a preposi- 
tion over a parallel clause, 119 hhi 
of a negative, 152 s ; of an inter- 
rogative, 150m: of a conjunction, 
150 m N. 

Extension, plurals of, 124 a-g» 


Feminine, forms of, 80, 94 : ending 
in So/, 80 g, 80 1: 
in the constr. state, 89 e : in the 
plural, 87 i~l : paradigms, 95 ; of 
a land or people, 122 i : of ab- 
stract ideas, 122 of holders of 
offices 122 r : of collectives, 122 s ; 
in verb or pronoun to express 
I35p: in impersonal verbs («i rains), 
144 6, c : in the predicate of collec- 
tive plurals, 145 k (cf. fern, of 
pronoun referring to collectives, 
135 P)> dislike of the fern, form, 
132 dj 145 p,t: fern, fox’ms of the 
infinitive, 45 d, 66 b, g, h, 69 b (0), c : 
fern, nouns with plur. in q: 

fern, denoting artificial (as opposed 
to natural) objects, 122 le, in plur. 
(as opp. to dual), 87 0. 

Feminine pronoun = English 135 p, 
144 6, c. 

Figura etymologies, see Schema ety- 
mologicum. 


Final clauses, 107 q (imperf,), 109/, g 
(jussive) : syntax of, 165. 

Final letters, 5 c. 

Formae mixtae, 78 d. 

Formative letters, or serviles, 30 c: 
in formation of nouns, 81 &, 85. 

Frequentative force of imperf., lo'jb-gi 
of perf. with waw consec., 112 e-o, 
cf. kk, ll. 

Fulcra, 8 /a N. 

Future tense, 47 a x ; futurum ex- 
actum, 106 0, 107 l l futurum in- 
stans, ii6p. 

Gra^ya, 16 c, g, h. 

G-e‘ez, I 5 (i). 

Gemara, i c, 3 a. 

Gender of nouns, 122 ; in the con- 
struction of subject and predicate, 
145 ; irregularities in use of, no k, 
135 0, 144 a, 145 p, w. 

Genitive, expression of, 89, 127 a, 
128 : epexegetical or explicative, 
128 k~q, X, y : subjective, 128 
135 m: objective, 128 h, 135 mi 
partitive, 128 a, r: expi'essing the 
genus, 2, the species, m; expressed 

periphrastieally by \ iiga-fi by 
S 129 a, A. 

Gentilic names, in 86 fe ; deter- 
mination of, 1250: of compounds 
(as 127 d. 

Geogi*aphical names with a following 
genitive, 125 with the article 
(appellatives), 1256. 

Germanic languages, i e. 

Gerund, 45 /, 

Grammarians, early, p. 20 xh 

Gutturals, pronunciation of, 6 c-/, 0, 
f \ .peculiarities of, 22 : in verbal 
stems, 62-65. 

Hadad inscription, i w. 

Hateph-Pathah, 10/, g : shorter than 
Hateph-S®ghdl, 27 r, 63/ 

Hateph-Qames, 10/ 

Hafceph- S®ghdi, 10/. 

He interrogative, pointing of, look-n. 

He locale, 90 c-i. 

Hebrew language, 1 a, b (ii) : history 
of) 2 ; remains of the literature, 
2 d, I, 0 : dialects of, 2 w : gram- 
matical treatment of, 3 : system of 
writing, 2>', 6* 

Hebrews, 2 &. 

Helping vowels, 2S e (to keep 

a syllable open), 84*^ 93 c (in 

segholates). 


] Cf, Driver, Intt'od,^ p. 466 : Segal, Misn, Ilelr.^ p. 63* 
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Himyaritic, i I (i) : writing, i h n ^ 
Hiph'ii, 53 : ^ internal,’ 53 cl : infini- 
tive-pointed -n ,532; the n in infin. 
elided afterpreposition, 53 q*: imperf, 
■with _ for _ (as 53 

with n retained in imperf, after 
preformatives, 53 denominatives 
in*Hiph., 53^. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 8 5 , 9 /i : 

compaginis, 90 h-n. 

Hithpa'el, 54 : sometimes construed 
with an accusative, 54/, 117 w. 
Hithpa'l^, 55 d, 72 m, 75 kk. 
Hithpalpel, 55 67 2. 

HithpO'el, 55 5 , 67 I, 

Holem, 8 c-g : written defectively, 
8 i-l : its origin, 9 p-s : changed to 
qames in pause, 29 
Homogeneous consonants, 6^ : vowels, 
24 &,/. 

Homorganic consonants, 6 q. 

Hoph'al, 53 &, hjSjt: n retained once 
in ptcp., 53 s, 

Hothpa'al, 54 6, /i, L 
Hypothetical sentences, see Con- 
ditional sentences. 


I-sounds, 8 b, 9 <7, h: from a 27 s,t: 
in impf., 47 b : in Niph., 51 a ; in 
Pi, 52 a: in Hiph., 53 a : in nouns 
with preformative D, 85/; length- 
ened to g, 93 c. 

Imperative, forms in Qal, 46 ; short- 
ened and lengthened forms of, 
48 i~lf 75 & : with suffixes, 6if-h: 
syntax of, 1 10 : infinitive absolute 
used with force of imperative, 
113 bb. 

Imperfect, the name, 47 a x : forma- 
tion and inflexion of, 47 : unusual 
forms of, 47 k: form n^JjDpn as 
3rd fern. sing, or and masc. sing., 
47 k : 3rd pi. masc. in p, 47 m ; jus- 
sive and cohortative forms of, 48 : 
with waw consecutive, 49 c-gr, iii ; 
with suffixes, 60: its syntax (alone), 
107 : expressing custom or habit, 
107 e, g : with waw consec., iii : 
subordinated to another verb, 120 c. 

Imperfect Hiph'il with _ for _ 

(as 53 >: with H retained 

after preformatives, 53 <7. 

Impersonal construction of &c., 
144 b : impersonal passive, 121a. 

Imprecation, formulae of, 149 d. 

Incomplete retrocession of the tone, 

29/ 

Indefinite subject of verb, expressed 


by 3rd masc. sing., 144 d, e, by 3rd 
plur., 144/, gf by 2nd sing, masc* 
(rare), 144 k, by ptcp. plur., 144 
by passive, k. • 

Indeterminateness expressing am- 
plification, 125 c. 

Indogermanic languages compared, 
I e, g, \ i (loan-words in), 10 e n \ 
2oi X, 22 c N, 27 2 X, 31 a, 33 a, 
5ic-e, 52/N, 53 55/x, 99 b 

and N, 132 a x, 133 b n.^, 135 i n, 
q X, 145 & X ‘, 155 b X. 

Infinitive, 45 : with suffixes, 61 a^e z 
use of the infinitive absolute, 113: 
as a casus adverbiaiis, 113 h-k: to 
strengthen the idea of the verb, 
1 13 l-r : in place of the finite verb, 
1 13 y ~&9 • infinitive construct, un- 
usual forms in Qal, 45 c-e, in Pi'el, 
52 p (cf, 84^ e), in Hiph'il, 5^ Z, 
86 kj in Hithpa'el, 54 k : of jn 3 ^ 
66 i : in verbs V"V, 67 0 ; in 
69 m with X : in V'JZ (Hiph.), 72 s, 

cf. 85 c : ^<"{5 74 h, 75 qq : H"!?, 75 n 
(cf, 69 m x), jf, kk ; syntax of the 

infin. constr., 1 14 ; with to express 
a future, 114/i-k, obligation, 114Z, 
as object of another verb, 114 w, 

gerundial, 1140: after ii4p; 
infinitive construct continued by 
a finite verb, ii4r : how negatived, 
114s: construction with subject 
and object, 115 : infinitive Hiph'il 
pointed -H, 53 2, with H elided 
after preposition, 53 : Niph'al 

with n elided, 51 2. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 119 0 : 
accusative as a supposed casus 
instrumentalis, 114 w x. 

Iiherjections, 30 s, 105 : syntax of, 
148. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as 
marks of, 15 d, m-o. 

Interrogative sentences, 107 2, 150: 
disjunctive, 150 c, p ; indirect, 150 ^ ; 
expressing a wish, 151 a, b : ex- 
pressed without an interrog. par- 
ticle, 150 a, b. 

Interrogative words and particles, 
150 c, d. 

Involved series of sentences, 167 c. 

Jews, Jewish, 2 a. 

Jussive, forms of, 48 : syntax 

of, 109 : used absolutely, 109 b, c : 
depending on another verb, 109/, 
g, i ; in conditional sentences, 109 h, 
I59d : jussive forms in poetry with- 
out jussive force, 109 k. 


r 
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iCaphveritatis, iiS a;. 

Ksfchibh, 17 a-c. 

Lamed auctoris, 129 c. 

Lamentation metre, 2 r. 

Letters, forms and names of, 5 a, h, 
e, /; final, 5 c : order of> 5 h, i : 
numerical value, 5 Jc* 

Litterae dilatabiles, 5 d : maiusculae, 
miiiusculae, siispensae, 5 n : spi- 
rantes, 6 n : quiescibiles, 8 /i n, 23 : 
incompatibiles, 30 m n : sei-viles, 
g, 81 5 : compaginis, 90 k-o. 
Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, i i. 
Locative, 90 a, c-L 

Mandaeans, i c. 

Mappiq, 8 m if 14 fet-d : omitted in 
3rd fern. ’sing, suffix of verb, 58 g\ 
of noun, 91 e : in 'PO) 103 g (end) : 
found four times in ti, 

Haqqeph, 9 c, d, 16 cs, h. 

Masculine as prior gender, 122 g^ 
146 d : masc. nouns with plur. 
in ni-, 87m“P. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 3 c : 
masora marginalis (magna and 
parva) and finalis, 17 d, e. 

Masoretic terms explained, 17 e. 
Mutej-ial expressed by the genitive, 
1280, 135 

Matres lectionis, 8 ^ n. 

MeSa' inscription, i h (ii), k, 2 d, final 
vowels in, 7 h-d = 

- p. 105 x: = 32 &n: waw 

consecutive, 49 a n: the forms 

Dnni^n, &c., 54?; nao^, 69 /iu: 

75 b N : fern. sing. abs. in 31 -, 
8o / N ; plur. masc. in }-, 87 e n : 
suffixes, 91 fc k: the imperfect, 
107 b impf. eonsec. 111 /jzj: 
article omitted with DNl though 
the noun has it, 126 y: use of the 
separate pronoun, 135 a n : casus 
pendens, 143 

Metathesis, see Transposition, 

Metheg, distinguishing d from d, 9 
1 } : marks secondary tone, 15 c, 29 6, 
20/: various kinds of, 16 c-i : with 
short vowel in open syllable, 26 i-Z 
(but cf. ox): with sere in closed 
ultima, 29/: in pei'f. consec. 49 i. 
Metre in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Mirel an<f Miha', 15 c, 26/. 

Mishna, 3 a. 

Mixed forms, 78 d. 

Moods, expression of, 40 d, 106 p, 
107 m-x: modus rei repetitae (im- 
perf. as frequentative), 107 0, ^ 


Multiplicatives (once, twice, &c.), how 
expressed, 1 34 r. 

Nabataean inscriptions, i c. 
Kaplithali, ben, 7 Jmt. 

Names of countries, peoples, and 
towns, fern., 122 i; of places and 
people’s with the article, 125 d x? 
with a following genitive, 125 h» 
Nasog ahor, 29 e. 

Negative sentences, 152. 

Negatives, 152; two negatives in- 
tensify negation, 152 ?/ ; influence 
extending over a followiifg clause, 
152 sf. . 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 80 a : 
expressed by feminine, 1 2 2 g with x, 
135 p i by plur, of adjectives, 122 q : 
by suffix of 3rd plur., 135 p : in 
pronoun, 136 b, in verb, 144 b, c. 
Niph'ai, 51 : tolerativum, 51 c : re- 
flexive and reciprocal senses of, 
51 c~e: infin. with H elided after 
a preposition, 51 L 
Nithqattel, 55 /c (9), 

No men regeiis and rectum, 89 a. 
Nomen unitatis, 122 L 
Nominativus pendens I'esumed by 
a pronoun, 143. 

North Semitic, i c. 

Nota accusativl, 57 ; when used, 
1 1 7 a-e. 

Nothing, no one, how expressed, 139 d. 
Noun-clauses, ptcp. in, 116 m-r: de- 
fined, 140 a; syntax of, 141 : short- 
ened unusually (rare), 147 e: nega- 
tived by and 152 «, d, i~7n : 
relative, 155 e. 

Noun-forms with verbal force (no- 
mina verbi), 45 e (with prefixed 

?0), 115 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds 
of, 81 : primitive, 30 /, 79 a, 82 : 
on nouns in general, 83 : forms de- 
rived from the simple stem, 84^^, 
from intensive stems, 84^ : nouns 
formed with preformatives (£^ , H , 
D, &c.), 85 h-r, with afformatives, 
S^s-v: quaddliterals and quinque- 
literals, 85 w? : denominatives, 86 : 
with pronominal suffixes, 91 : para- 
digms of, 93 : forms with peculiar 
flexion (IK^ HK, &c.), 96 : distinc- 
tions of gender in, 122 : collectives, 
123 a, b: with the article, 126: ap- 
pellatives, 1 25 e~gr : nomina unitatis, 
122 s, ^,123 b ; abstracts, see Ab- 
stract. See afeo Names. 

Number in the construction of subject 
■ and predicate, 145. 


■# ■■■ 
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Number of words in tbe 0 . T., 3 ic k. I 

Numeral adverbs, 124 r. 

Numerals, 97 : syntax of, 134 : order 
of compound numerals in different 
books, 134 c N, h, L 

Numeration, ascending (rlietoricai 
tigui'e), cases of, 134 s. 

Numerical signs, 5 h. 

Nun paragogicum, in imperf., 47 m : 
in perf. (?), 44 l\ assimilation of 
Nun, 19 5 , c, 66 d ; Nun energicum 
(demonstrati vum, epentbeticumi, 
58 i-l i inversuiii, 5 n* 

• 

0-sounds, 8 c, d, 9 p-s. 

Oaths, formulae of, 149. 

Object, in the accusative, 117 : intro- 
duced by bj 143 e: introduced 
by 2 instrumenti, 119 qi absolute 
or internal (cognate accusative), 
ii'j p,q\ dative expressed by accus. 
suffixes, 117 

Object of verb anticipated by pro- 
nom. suffix, as in Aram., 131 w, 0. 

Object- clauses, 157. 

Occupations denoted by nouns of the 

form 84^ h. 

Old Hebrew, i fe, 2 a. 

'61^ w®y6redh, principal divider of 
verse in poetry, 15 5 . 

One, indefinite, how expressed, 144 d-h. 

Onomatopoetica, i A, 30 h. 

Optative, 109 &, c. 

Oratio obliqua, how expressed, 157. 

Order of the alphabet, 5 /?,, i. 

Order of words, ii4rN (chiasmus): 
in noun-clauses, 141 l-n : varieties 
of, in verbal clauses, 142 a,f,g: with 
the infinitive constr,, 115 e~k. 

Ordinal numbers, 98, 134 0, p. 

Oriental and Occidental texts, 7 /i n. 

Orthography of Hebrew in the maso- 
retic text and previously, 7, 

Pa'lel, 55 ds in three T]"^ verbs, 

Panammu inscription, i m. 

Papyri of Assuan, i m. 

Parallel texts, 3 g. 

Parallelism of members, 2 g, 150 h. 

Participle, forms of, in Qal, 50 : 
Niph'al, 51 a: Pi'el and Pu'al, 52 
a-c. with aphaeresis of D, 52 s: 
Hiph'il and Hoph'al, 53 : 

anomalous forms in Hiph., 53 0: 

with suffix, 61 11 1 fem, in H 

84^ s, 94 d: plur. in d**-— 93 qq] 
force of, 107 d; syntax of, 116 : con- 
strued as verb or noun, 
passive ptcp. construed with accus. 
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or genitive, 116 k^ li of imminent 
future, 116 p: subject with nj;n (of 
continuous action), ii6r: subject 
omitted, 116 s^ti participle abso- 
lute, 116 w\ continued by finite 
verb, 1 16 a;. 

Particles, 99. 

Partitive sense of 2 ^ 119m: of [D^ 

1 19 to X. 

Paseq, p. 59 n 2. 

Passive, 39 e, 51 / (Niph'al) : pro- 
bable passives of Qal, 52 e, 53 ti: 
construction of passives, 121 ; ex- 
pressed by the 3rd plur. active, 
144/, g, by the active participle, 
144 1: impersonal passive, 121a; 
passive verbs construed with nibs, 
1 21 a, ti agent after passive ex- 
pressed by bj jD, and (rarely) ^2, 
121/. 

Pathah, 8 a, 9 e : preferred with 
gutturals, 22 d: furtive, 8/, 22/, gr, 
65 a~e: as a helping vowel, 27 r, 
28 c, e N 2, 65 g, 84® a : in the imper- 
fect of verbs n"b} 75^^- pause 
for Sere, 29 g, 51 m : before a guttural 
(esp. n) with Qames changed to 
S®gh6l, 27 q, 2^v: in perf. Pi' el for 
Sere, 52 a, Z. 

Patronymics, 86 K 

Pause, 29 i-v : pausal forms with 
lesser distinctive accents, 29 i. 

P^'al'al, 55 e. 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 
2 m, n. 

Perfect, 40: flexion of, 44 : 3rd fem. 
sing, in T)^, 44 A 7^ 2nd fem. 
sing, in ‘’fl, 44 hi ist sing, in 

4411 3rd plur. in i^(?), 44 ^* 
Hebrew possess a 3rd pi. fem. in 

n ? 44 m: contraction of last 

radical with afformative of perfect, 
44 0 : meaning of, 47 a x : with 
suffixes, 591 syntax of, 106: not 
precative, 106 n x ® : perfectum con- 
fidentiae, 106 n : propheticum, 106 w : 
with i consec., 49 <*, change of 
tone, V?, syntax, 112 : with 1 
consec. as a frequentative, 112 «--o, 
dd, ee ; carrying on the protasis, 
1 12 Pf introducing the apodosis, 
II 2 ff-ii : with simple \ of a single 
act, in narrative, ii 2 fp-uu. 

Periphrastic expression of qualities 

by means of "tl j 

Periphrastic future, 1 14 P N, 

Permutation, 1 31 fc. — 
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Permutative, 131 h-o. 

Person, abrupt changes of, in poetry, 
1441?. 

PeiJsonification of countries or peoples, 
122 %. 

Phoenician and Punic language, 

I a, & (ii), 2 /, 10 e p. 106 n, 

§ 36 N, 49 a N, 80/, 87 d : writing, 

I 7 d N, 

Phonetic system of Hebrew, 6 0, p. 
Phonetics, 6 «, 

Pi‘6l, 52: privativum, 52 inten- 
sive sense of, 52/, A: : rare in verbs 
V'y, 72 

Pi'lel, 55 c? : in verbs V'i?, 72 m. 

Pilpel, 55 /: in verbs 67 Z : in 
verbs 72 m. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 135 
tt, 5 : of the negative, 152 ?/. 
Pluperfect, io6fyiiiq: pluperf. sub- 
junctive, 106 p. 

Plural, terminations of, 87 : in p— ^ 

87 e : '» j ^ plural 

endings, 87 f-hi double plural 
ending in constr. st. of certain 
words, 87 s: double plui*. of subst. 
and following genitive, 124 g : uses 
and senses of, 124; unusual con- 
structions of, 145 h-m : plur. forms 
of prepositions, 103 w, 0 : plur. suf- 
fix referring to collective singular, 
^35 P * plur, predicate of a col- 
lective singular, 145 
Pluralia tan turn, 134/x. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 
124 g-i and n : its construction, 
133 h: pi. of extension, 124 
intensive pi., 124 a, d, e : of the 
result or product, 124 w ; amplify- 
ing plur,, 124 b, d-f: expressing 
abstract ideas, 124 d,/; pi. of pro- 
noun to denote a group of actions 
135 p. 

Plurals of compound ideas, 124 p-r: 
of names of animals or things con- 
strued with a fern, sing., 145 fe. 
P6‘gl, 55 6, c ; in verbs V"Vi ^7 
Poetic style, 2 g-s. 

Point used to divide words, 3 5^ x. 
Polpal, 55/. 

Polysyndeton, 154 ax. 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 
107 r-w. 

Precative,'* 109 b, c. 

Predicate, without the article, izSi^k: 
agreeing (or not) with the subject, 
145 : with compound subj,, 146 : 
attracted to the principal idea of 
a compound subject, 146 a ; subst. 


as predicate where we should use 
an adjective, 141 Cj d. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 47: 
of the noun, 85. 

Pregnant construction with preposi- 
tions, 119 ee ; with JD, 119 x, y,ff: 

•with nns, JjN, nsnpb, !), 
ng 93- ' 

Prepositions, 10 1 : prefixed, 102 : with 
suffixes, 103 : under the govern- 
ment of the verb, 119; compound 
prepositions, chjef mean- 

ings of, 2, is, p, bv, 119 g-dd i 
pregnant uses of, iig ee-gg i force 
of, extending over parallel clause, 
119 M : with adverbs (rare), 119 ii: 
prep, (esp, S) not used after 3 ^ 
1 18 s-w, foxm^ exceptionally, 118 s 

N. 

Present expressed by the Perfect, 
106 g, h. 

Preterite, see Perfect. . 

Pre tonic vowels, 26 6 : with 3 , 3 , 3 , 
102 f-k: with Dy before suffix, 103 c; 
with 1 , 104 g. 

Printed texts, earliest Hebrew, sex. 

Prohibitions, expressed by 5 ?^ or 
with jussive or imperfect, 107 0, 
109 c, d, 152/. 

Pronominal ideas expressed by sub- 
stantives, 139. 

Pronominal suffix anticipating noun, 
attached to verb, 131 m, 0; to 
subst. or prep., 131 n. 

Pronouns, 32 : syntax of, 135-8 : per- 
sonal, 32, 135 : oblique cases of, 
I35i-A:: suffixes, 33, with the verb, 
58, with the noun, 91, with adverbs, 
100 0, p, with prepositions, 103 : 
suffix of 3rd fern. sing, referring to 
entire sentences, 135 p : demon- 
strative, 34, 136, used relatively, 
gj hi relative, 36, 138 : indefi- 
nite, 37 9, 137 c: interrogative^ 
37 a-f, 137 a-c: suffix reflexive, 
135 ij ic i suffix possessive, 33, 135 
m-o : suffix as genitive, subjective 
or objective, 135 m : separate pro- 
noun in nominative emphasizing 
a suffix, 135 reciprocal, 139 c 
with X, e. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 6 a, &, 48/. 

Prosthetic Aleph, 19 w. 

Pu'al, 52 &-d, 7 i (end), g-s ; as passive 
ofQal, 52 6. 

Pu'lal, 55 d, 

Puncta extraordinaria, 6 m 
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Punetuatioii, Babylonian, 8 ^ h. 
Punic, see Phoenician, 

Qal, form and meaning of, 43 : pro- 
bable passives of, 52 e, 53 it, 

Qames, 8 a, 9 a~d : its pronunciation, 
8 d : Qames impurum, 25 c. 
Qames-hatupii, 8 c, 9s: how distin- 
guished from Qames, 9 w, v, 

Q®re, 17 a, 5 : perpetuum, 17 c, 
Qibbus, 8 c, 9 n, 0. 

Qina-metre, 2 r. 

Quadriliterals, 30 p, ^ : nouns, 85 w : 
verbs, 56. 

Quantity* of vowels, p. 40 (Prelimin- 
aiy remark). 

Questions indicated by tone, 150 a, h ; 
disjunctive, i^og: double, 150 
indirect, 1 50 i : expressing rhetori- 
cally a denial, 148 c, 150 d, 151 a, 6. 
Quiescent letters, see Letters. 
Quinqueliterals, 30 p, r, 85 

Kadical letters, 30 c-e. 

Eaphe, 6 14 e. 

Eeciprocity expressed by ♦ ♦ ♦ 
(inyi) vnt? : by Niph'al, 51 d: by 
Hithpa'el, 54/. 

Eeduplication of letters, in verbs, 
55 in nouns, 84^&-p. 

Eefiexive use of ^ (ethical dative), 
119 s: of Niph'al, 51c: of Hithp., 
54 e : of pronouns, 57 n, 135 2, h, 
Eelative sentences, 138 a-/, 155 : ex- 
pressed without *1^^, 155 /-m, 
156 5 : in genitive after constr. st., 
130 c, without 130 cZ, 152 a N 

(end), u (2nd part), 155 c: ex- 
pressed by njy It, ^T, 138 : by 

article (in late Hebrew), 138 i 
(cases due to false vocalization or 
accentuation, 138 h) ; independent 
reL clause as subject or object of 
verb, or genitive of a noun, or 
governed by a preposition, 155 n, 
Eelative pronoun, 36, 138. 

Eepetition of words, without T, to 
express distribution every’), 
123 c, d : emphasis, 123 ei the 
superlative, 133 I : with T , to ex- 
press summation, 123 c, to express 
difference (pKI pK), 123/. 

Eesh occasionally with BageS, 22 s. 
Ehythm of Hebrew poetiy, 2 q, r. 
Boots, 30 c, d. 

Sabaean, i & (i), Je n, 

Samaritan, i c. 

Saph'el, 55 i, cf. 30 p. 
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Schema etymologicum, ii7p-n 

Seriptio continua, 3 g x. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 8 
256. 

Seal- stones, engraved, 2d. * 

S®ghdl, 8 6, 9 w, 27 p-r : as a helping 
vowel, 27 r, 28 e, 84^ a : rarely after 
gutturals, 22 h: before gutturals 
(esp, n) with Qames, for Pathah, 
27 29 17 : in pause for Sere in 

Pi'el, 52 n. 

‘ Segholate ’ nouns, forms of, 84® a-d : 
in constr. st. and with suffixes 
(paradigms), § 93 c-e, g-r, femi- 
nine forms, 95 d-/: of the form 
ni in constr. st., 93 h : of the 
form (dageg in 3rd radical) 

in constr. st. plur., 93 m : explana- 
tion of forms from verbs n^Jj ^^as 
pa), 84® c (e), 93 x-z^ 95 d-f : constr. 
st. of nouns of the form some- 
times segholate in form, 93 M. 

Self, idea of, how expressed, 135 a, i, k, 
139/j T^iih N, cf. g, 

Semitic languages, i : their gram- 
matical structure, i/: their rela- 
tion to one another, i e, m, n : and 
to other languages, i g~i : their age, 
I m, n : writing, i k, I, 

Sentences, 140 : compound, 140 d, 143 : 
incomplete, 147 : restrictive and 
intensive, 153 : connected by 1, 154 ; 
divided by Paseq, 15 / n 2. 

Separating vowels, 67 d n, 72 i, 

Septuagint, 3 «, 6 5, p. 35 x. 

Sere, 8 &, 9 i-l t in pause for S®gh6l in 

verbs 75 hh n: changed to 

pathah in pause, 29 g : in Hithpa'el 
changed to qames in pause, 29 s, 
55 .^- 

Serviles, see Formative letters. 

§®w^, simple and compound, 10, 21 e,/, 
22 Z-p, 24&-d, 63 P": mobile, 10 5 , c, Z, 
20 m, 21 e,f,22l, 2*jey i-m i simple, 
under gutturals, 22 w, n, 63 % c, 
65 g: quiescent (silent, syllable 
divider), 10 i, 22 m, 24 1 . 

Sibilants, 6 h-l: transposition of, 1 9 n, 
546. 

Silluq with Soph pasuq, 15/. 

Siloam inscription, 2dx: orthography 
of, 7 /* 

Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 141 e, 164 q. 

Singular with distributive force, 
145 Z, w. 

Softening of consonants (rare), 19 0. 

Some, how expressed, 139 Zi with x. 

Sonants, 6 0, p. 
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South Semitic, i h (i). 

Spirants, 6 13, 21 . 

Square character, 5 a. 

Status absolutus of the noun, 89 a. 

Status constructus, its form, 89 : 
vowel-changes marking it in many 
nouns, 91-6: its use, 128; before 
an adjective treated as a subst., 
128 Wy 133 h (end), 134 p (end): 
wider use of it, 130: before preposi- 
tions, 1 30 a : before relative clauses, 

1 30 c, : in apposition with another 
constr. st., 130 e,/: before numerals, 

1 34 0 , p : anomalously with the arti- 
cle, 127 f-iz before nt> used as a 
relative, 138 s' (a). 

Stem-consonants, or radicals, 30 c. 

Stems, distinguished from roots, 30 a, 
d, Q-lc, 

Stsrengthening (doubling or sharpen- 
ing) of consonants, 13, 20: in 
gutturals, 22 h z vii'tual, 22 c: to 
intensify the idea of the stem, 
52 a, d: of 3rd radical in fern, and 
plur. of nouns of the forms D"*^, 

, 84® h, 93 s, ^e, Ick, 94 c, 95 g, cf. 
93 pp: virtual sharpening of 
64s : sharpening sometimes omitted 
in 2nd radical of verbs 67 g,dd» 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 

116 s,t: impersonal, 144 b, c : inde- 
finite, 144 d-k: two subjects in a 
verbal clause, 144 I, m : construc- 
tion of compound subjects, 146. 

Siibstantive, its construction with the 
adjective, 132: as predicate of a 
noun-clause, 141 h : used as pre- 
dicate where we should use an 
adjective, 141 c-d. 

Suffixes, (pronominal) attached to 
verbs, 58: rare, irregular, or poetic, 
with verb, 58 fif, i, k (of. 59 
60 d-ft, 61 h-e, g, h) : with noun in 
sing., e, f: in plur. 91 2 ; the 
sing, form after Hi- 91 n : with 
prepositions, 103: 3rd sing. masc. 
in li-, 7 c, 58 S', 91 e : 3rd sing. fern, 
without Mappiq, 58 91 e, 103 g : 

omission of in fern, nouns 

before suffix, 916 (end) : 3rd plur. 
in iD, 58 g, gif, I, 103/ n® : omis- 
sion of “I in plur. nouns before suffix, 
91k: original *' of sing, nouns from 

stepas^ retained before suffix, 
93 ss : denoting the remoter object, 

11 7 a;: use of 3rd fern. sing, and 
3rd plur. to express * it 135 P : 
anticipating the object (as in 
Aram.), 131 m, 0: apparent verbal 
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forms attached to nouns used as 
adverbs, 100 0, p : anticipating the 
genitive, 131 % : syntax of, 135 m-r : 
heavy (or grave) and light, 59 0, 
91 0, 93 6 : masculine suffixes re- 
ferring to feminines, 135 0 : fern, 
suffi. with collective force, 135 pi 
suffixes which have lost their 
meaning ^35 gi 

omitted sometimes with infinitive, 
115 ex. 

Superlative, expression of, 133 c, 

^ 133 0'-?* 

Sureq, 8 c, 9 w. 

^ Surface ’-plurals, 124 5 , c. ^ 

Suspended genitive, 130 e,/. 

Syllables, theory of, 26. 

Syncope and elision, 19 fe, 35 ; of the 
article, 35 w : of H in Hiph'il and 
Hoph'al, 53 a, h, in infin. Niph., 
51 2, in infin. Hiph., 53 g, in infin. 
Hoph., 67 y (end). 

Syriac language, i c. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 24 e : cf. 
Aramaisms. 

Talmud, 3 a. 

^ Tam ’-character, 5 a (end). 

Targums, i c, 3 a. 

Tell-el-Amarna tablets, 2 /. 

Temporal clauses, 106/, iix 112 00, 
164: expressed by infin, constr. 
with a preposition, 164 g. 

Tenses, 40 : their use, 106-9, iii, 112 : 
tempus historicum, 106 d. 

Text of the O. T. probably derived 
from a single archetype, 3 c. 

Textual criticism, 3 g : intenfaonal 
and unintentional changes in the 
text, 3 S'. 

Tiph'el, 55 h. 

Titles indicated by the feminine 
form, 122 r. 

Tone of Hebrew words, 29 : marks of, 
15 b, CyTCyli thrown forward, 29 e : 
retrocession of, 29 d-g : incomplete 
retrocession, 29/: tone in pause, 
29 i-r : concurrence of two tone- 
syllables avoided, 29 e,f h. Tone 
in perfect thrown forward after 
waw consec., 49 h-li in imperf. 
often thrown back in jussive and 
after waw consec., 48/, 49 d, 67 x, 
68 d,e, 69 p, 71, 72 t, aa, 73 e. 

Transitions in poetry from one per- 
son to another, 144 p, cf. 135 r. 

Translations of the O. T., 3 a. 

Transposition (metathesis) of con- 
sonants, 19 % 54 

U-sounds,, 8 c, 9 w, 0. 
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Verb, 58 : its syntax, 106-116 : its 
government, 117-121 : wea.k verbs, 
41, 66-76, relation to one another, 

77 : verbs middle e and 0, 43 : deri- 
vative, see Conjugations : denomi- 
native, 38 c, d, 43 0 (in Qal), 51 g 
(Niph.), 52 h (Pi.), 53 9 (Hiph.), 
54 i (Hithp.) : transitive and in- 
transitive, 43, 117 M, iJ: with I 

siffixes, 57-61 : doubly weak, 76 : 

and confused, 75 nn-rr: 
defective, 78 : verba induendi et 
exuendi, 117?/: copiae et inopiae, 

1 17 z, aa: with prepositions, 119 : 
primitfve retained exceptionally 

in verbs n"^, 75 w, as, dd, gg (end), 
cf. 29 t : verbs 65 n, 75 & (end) : 

verbs 75 ?>, r, Tc/c, nouns derived 
from, 84® c (e),/ (end), g (end), 93 a 
Verbal clauses, 140 5 , c, 142 : relative, 

155/“’^- 

Verbal ideas subordinated to a verb, 
120 a-c: co-ordinated with a verb, 
120 d~h. 

Verbal suffixes with prepositions 
(rare), 103 d. 

Verse arrangement of poetic passages, 

2 r (end). 

Vocalization of the text, 7 i : Baby- 
lonian, 8 g N, 103 m N. 

Vocative with and without the arti- 
cle, 126/. 

Vowel-letters, 7 h-g, 8 h~m. 
Vowel-signs or points, 7 h, z, 8-10. 
Vowels, 7 : influenced by the nature 


of the syllable, 26 : firm or un- 
changeable, 25 : changes in them 
as regards quantity, 27 : impure, 
25 c X : pretonic, p. 86 n\ § i02/-z, 

103 c. • 

Waw consecutive, § 49 a, b, before 
in 1st pers. impf. Pi. with ano- 
malous pathah, 49 c, with the 
perfect, 49 h~lj with the imperfect, 
49 c~g : copulative, punctuation of, 

104 d~g : waw apodosis introducing 
the predicate, 143 d : explicative, 
154 a N (&): eoncomitantiae, 154 a 
N (b) : adaequationis, 161 aw. See 
also under Perfect and Imperfect. 

Weak consonants, 6 s : and H , 23 : 
1 and •> , 24. 

Weak verbs, 41, 66-76 : their relation 
to one another, 77 : relation be- 
tween and 75 nn-rr. 
Weakening (or softening) of conso- 
nants, 19 0. 

Wish, expressed by simple impf., 
107 ni by cohortative, 108 (with 

108 c) ; by jussive, 109 (with 

109 6), by imperative, 110 a: by 
perf. consec., 112 act: by a noun- 
clause, ii6rN, i4ig: by‘’p, 151a: 
by '»D, 151 b-di by 

1 51 e. 

Writing, Semitic, Jk,li old Hebrew, 
2 d, i, 5a: its origin, 5 g. 

Zenjirli, inscriptions, i m, 32 n* 
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The numbers refer to the sections : the ‘superior ’ figures 
the notes. Doubtful forms are marked ? Coiru] 


inms 

' V : I 


escent 23 as—* ; prosthetic 
19 m 

3 ? 96 

“l?X 68 & 
go «, 93 
85 u 

nas 68 6, 76 d 
mi}i 231 
DH’niaS gi W 

-inatj 10 

74 76 h. 

'as for 159 cc 
nrak 68* 

84®/ 

“^ 3 «. 93 7 A 
53 P 
95 q 
55 9 

without arti- 
cle, 125/, 126 

87 g, as Q®re 
for n^n** 102 m, force of 
suf&x lost 135^ and note ^ 
21 c 

' " TvV - 

D'ais 124 *, 145 ^ 

696' 


aiTtt 23 A 

n? 68 * 

85 6 

44/ 
rrm >j^kh 
yin|s 84 “ m 
ns 96, 105 a 
“ins 96 

"ins not in constr, 
st. 1309 
63/ 

!ins I i 

7566 
'oins gok 
nins p. 283 
iiins 64 c 
'J!:!g64C 
naBn^ 23/, 75 00 
‘ini’ns 91 B 

^ris 672/ 

in wishes 151 
'ins nns 103 0 
nns 64 <7 
nns 64 A 
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?? 29 ^ 

^’’nnK 85 W 

island 93 y 
woe/ 105 a 
not 152 ^ 

148 

^5'*^ 100 ^5 148 
100 ^ 

10 d 
84'^ 

connecting 

subj. and predicate 141^, 
l^ 2 i-q 

150 c® 

24/^ qoh 
96 (and 

used distributively i^oh.c 
86 g 
47 6^ 

70 & 

^ 6773 

I?'?? 855, 133 

100 uses of 

153 

856, 133 
??? 68 & 

22 0 

(ptcp.) 52 S 

91 e 

for ’fJ^N 27 (?, 
68/ 75 bh 
■^P 9 « 61 d 
61 d 
(?^ 100 i 

(for nks) ^JS 3 4 6 

with jussive 
109 Cj 152 /, forming a 
negative compound 152 
not standing immediately 
before a verb l$2 h 


1030, ligg 

{y'as^x 35 m 

9 O’) 87 t 
n^i? 20 k 

D'ni’K pluralis maje- 
statis 124 g and note^, 


16 /, 105 a, 
and Additions 

80 i 

(Jer42®) 32d 
•]Dnp>; (Is 51'') 47 

use of, in dif- 


OUCUUJ.O y CtJUU. IIULC J * ‘ 

without article 125/ with books p. 103 note 


article 126 o', with the 
singular 143 h; with a 
jjlural 132 A 145 f 

nibx (inf. abs.) 73 w 
220 
84“ 0 

iO'^N 10323'^ 

Q'SD^K 35 m 
TliD^K 33 m 
dpbs 1 33 m 
641 

nnn-^s nge^ 

'nbs 93 n 

as (N^-DS) in 
I wishes 151 e, in condi- 
tional sentences 159 Z-v, 
dd, in double questions 
i50c-~Z, in oaths 149, con- 
cessive 160 a 

fJLTJTpOTroXLS 

122 A® 
nm 96 
nm I h 
63^ 
iab^m 60 d 
jirCN 86j?' 
liok forniONi22/* 

in? 68 6 ” 

23/ 68 c 

J?!?? 44/ 

?I^0? 67 r, dd I 
IN forn«orI'’?7/: 


'?? 32 c 

33 N (Moab.) 7 d^ 
{S* 3 N 96 

’J 2 aa,ii^w^ 
I'BN 84® / 
nii>DN 636-' 
fJONf 72 aa, 1 13 

nsDst 69/4! 

nsD? 48* 

^SD? 48 1 
^lapix'i 68 A 
PI? 19/ 66 c 

niDN 91 k 

P1I.? 71 

63/ 

63 A^ 

WN (Moab.) 756' 
nbys 63 ni 

*^N 104 c, inten- 
sive 1 53 . ('l^ • • •' 1 ^) 1 54 
PD’??N 58 a', 75 mm 
' na? 68 6, 76 d 
Qi?? 91c*, 93SS 
te? 63 i, ^6 d 
23 z 

134 a’ (c) 

V3B? 93 r 
DSN 132 s, '3 03? 
- 163c 

ipa?> 47 61 
llis? 88 c 

nv^s? 656 
n|n'’s?.t 7t 


COWLEY 


N n 
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pkN 

71 


47 h 


log^ 


oniK 

52 n 

vnrnii 

T : 1 

937- 

‘’1^. 

93 ® 


‘‘’ll? 1 ?>Tf 
n? ^ii> 

nn§ 90/ 
b!;J{^K 476’, ii4Z“ 
.JlfN 96 
D’l^N 53 i 
D 3 ^S 93 6& 
n^EJ-s 75 z 
20 m 

lo/i, 48 c 
155^^ as relative 
pron. 36, its syntax 138, 
in relative clauses 15$; 
introducing obj. -clause 

157 c, after ]V\ hv, &c. 

158 a, hypothetical (rare) 

159 c€, introd. temporal 

clauses 164 final 165 &. 
consecutive 166 6, with 
prepositions forming con- 
junctions 1 04 5 ; ^ for 

the genitive 129 /t 

Srm 84^ g 

93 ^ 

1035, syntax 
of 1 1 7 a~m ; before an un- 
determined noun 1 77 
denoting accus. 1 1 7 

20 2,32 A; as 
masc. 32 ^ 
-m = nm 329 
j^rr 


nm ^6d 
dnnx 103 & 
igm 1036 

54 

32 /i, 

2gt, cf. 75 

'•n^ 20/ 

32 4 

75 rr 

2 preposition 

102 ; punctuation of 102 | 
dy hy m; with suffixes 

103 gr ; senses of 1 1 9 h-q ; 
2 essentiae 119^*; ? par- 
titive 1 19 w; ? pretii, 
1 1 9 p ; 2 instrinnenti with 
the object^iip q 

^«21 72 0, 76 9, 
1520? 

D‘'b«2 20^ 

'» 35<2 Qv 

* t: IT y 

toa 61 6 

’Tja 93 ^ 

nnnja 449 
nsna 741 
i?''‘ia 84“ 0 
677) 
jna 2 2 Jh 
riiyna 937* 
jnna 51 1 
riBOTa 67?/ 
wm^na? ’jgkk 
s'^a 769 
asnta 23 c 

7599 
D''Di2 72 jp 
Dewin'? 61 e 
T2 q2 dd 

1 ^wa 72 Z 


jhtn 20 g 
''p^ns 2 7 n 
in*2 64 
ipn2 67 r 
^K-nni 9^ 

'D''?D2 93r 
Dnm 107 c 
’ ’^2 for'^yBl 
as interjection 105 6 

mn<b 102 m 

r? 73 “ 

pa 1030 

DnEJ'a 1037)' 
wa? 1030 

103“ 
pan pa 73(7 
'n'i'a 73 a 
96 

naa 1039 
nniaa? 91 « 

D'^is Vaa 127 c’ 
iij^aa 517 

' 109 ?? 93^4 
152 i 
n^a? 19 P 
'wba 9335 

.oH 8 * 

'!*? 152 ^ 

81 (7 
’OP,!’? 99 8 

with infin. 
constr. 1145, with an ad- 
jective 152 5 
. , . not, with infin. 1 1 4 s, 
with impf. 152 a; ; 
excepyi 6 ^c 

D 2 2 3 ^ 5 ; 
iD2 103^ 
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naNvba 6id, <74/4, 

932 

87.. 950 

I? 96 

^33 720, 7.6 5f 
3133 90 0 
dn'ss 23 A 
Dp ’33 60/4 

n 33 (Moab.) for 
'nss 7 <71 

J ?33 73 a 
103(2 
'lep 51 Z 

29 75M 
■^’P {<A73“)53 2 
lOvp 93 wi 

145/4 
npp 80/: 

IB'P 53/: 

, PrP 35 2 
tjaMon^Js? 116 

d'si? 932 / 
dJ>S 3 61^ 

■PP 102" 

O'lp 123 a’ 
«-!|(ni 3 ) 75 rr , 

8s s 

dn'd-is 93)4 

95 2 

80/ 

t ?3 72 TC, 78 6 
dJ^s 67 p 

? 91 « 

n? 96 ; to per- 
sonify a people 122 i 

m for n'’? 7 / 

90 2: 

dM'ins log, 91 d 
n'ra 9 m; p. 285 
s.v. ri'i 


72 cc 
n??. 84^ c 

44/ 

d'n’dS 124 A 

'nil 86 i, 87 £7 
^p? 85 s 
OPP? 93 ^ 
o:npa 950 
pi^. 23/ 

btb 84“ 1- 

'ia 8 2: 

;i 3 8 2: 
i>ia 67 M 
5 )ia 65 a 
s^a 939, c 
bS'a 854: 
nVaba 95 r 

n^a 1 91 e 

80 /, 2 
fi#, 44/ 

D 5 intensive 153; 
1 5 4 (c) ; t 33 ( 1 ) , * . Da zbzd, : 

('’ 3 ) Da concessive i6o 6 
naa 84^6 
‘?imaia 91 
nrt got 
66 c 
66 c 

Ta 66 c 

5iD^a 90 ^ 

jbNP 85 M 

aspt gb 

^557 44 ® 

333 52 O 
D'KpW 93 a! 

d^3 67 w 
nw 100^’“ 
aai'n 84®r 

N n 2 


'^13 729 
an'i 64 d 
p'd^ 20’'e 

91 ^ 

|>3 84'' 5 

^7 93 a:, 95/ 

75tt, 55 

7 :b 93 « 

vri‘i ‘^3 84®^ 

>ip1 67 ce 

95/ 

93 ? 

D‘7 93 mrn 
DW 124 

m 58 b 59/ 

5 ?^ 69 WZr 

ny^! 69 c, 7n^ 

48 ^ 

pji 67 55 

j‘ip5 8514 

DW 93 74 
f 313 ? 9 i 2 
Soh 
22 0 

n witH Mappiq 
14, as a weak consonant 
2^k^l, in verbs 75, as 
a mere vowel-letter 6 d, 
^h,c, 24 g 

n locale, origin 
90 5, use 90 c-«, with 
constr, st, before a geni- 
tive 90 c, sometimes oti- 
ose 90 e, mere poetic 
prnament 90 /, g, in place- 
names . 90 added in se- 
gholate nouns to the de- 
veloped form 90 i, 93 ^ 

n (Article) punc- 


tnation 35, syntax 126: 
see Article in Index I 

3 interrog. 100, 
origin and pointing 100 
i-n, uses of 1 50 ; ♦ ♦ ♦ H 

150 h 

n__ (with the tone), 
ending of fern, nouns 80 c 
n__ (toneless) , end- 
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tax 126; i2n75m,a« DOT 35/ 

idex I niJ-jan 93 r 35/ 

Tog. 100, 72 V np-inn 90/ 

tiug 100 qiq.- 6710 

a!<(i)...n napf'in 54 A i-inf'n 27? 

-I'lD’nn'i 72 6 V'n ^ 2 k 

I the tone), 'fia^nnf 90 m n)n 16/,' 

ouns 80 c 52 ® with participle 1 1 


ing of the Cohortative and 17 c, tain as fern., 

Imperative 48 c, <7; an old not an archaism 32 Z 
case-ending 90 a-i (^^n^ i^^D) = 

ri„ 3rd masc. sing, i^-ise or idem 135 demon- 
pronominal suffix pie strative 136, for the copula 
n__ (without Map- 141 7^, resuming the sub- 
piq) anomalous 3rd fem. ject 145 in questions 
sing, pronom. suff. pie 136 e (end), 150 I 


'"Jfi’l r\r]m 27 g 

72 e 32 /(T 

'na^nnt 90 m njn i6/,63y, 75s, 

52 s participle ii6?% with 

32^; ^^rtwith ^ ]3efore infin. 114 h-Jc, as 
g S'n 17 c, «in as fern., cf. n'H. 

an archaism 32 Z nin 75 « 


NH 1056 

ri31?q (Mi 6'i) 47 Z>' 

63 9 
35 'i 
105 a 

tjl'Sn one, 144 <Z' 

Vn'l i’t?p 127/’- 

n:ts'n 636 

A-TI" O 

350 

U 9 

nnupn 74 cZ 

31^5^ *J2 w 
< 

n^n 105 u 
tt’pn 72 y, 74 Z 
nni&'an 786 
Bilpq 7201, 786 
. nst nmn (Moah.) 8 of 
tnan 67 4 

nanan 10 p (end) , 
nanan i6p. . 
nan q^re for 3|n 
iiSc’’ 

nfn 69 w 


75 

72 07 

5J*l)n 69 w 
’’in 105 a 
n?^n 65/ 

71 


nii5.^in 

86 Z 

DvI D^in 

29/ 

nsini 

72 ee^ 

yain ? 

69 v 

tt'sin 

74 z 

ijmnin 

5 gh 


66 f 

nnitn i 

80 i 

r • • 

67 y, 72 ee 

33jn 

540! 

Dsnsin 

53^ 

nn«3i;in 

7500 

nnnn 

.. T r* 

15 m 

'npinn 

63 Z; 

'nn ,'nn 

T ? AT %• 

35/> 27? 

i’DO 

67 ^ 


74 Z:, 75 li 


ni>n = one day 
126 s 

nfbf Di>n 1340' 

’ ap'n 1 13 k 
b’O 9 i, 85 6 

■'p'^'nZ 69 a:, 78 6 
ns’DZ 90/ 
srn 691; 
fi?'n 70 6 

24/^ 706 
D'^n 75 

Ilian (inf.abs.)75^jf 
'’?n 1^0 d,e 
r?n 72 ;S 
'’5‘'3n 73 mm 

5373 

< 

^33n 7 2 

^bn expressing 
assurance 150 e 

m|n 6 gw,Ti 

'i-q 34/ 
qj^o 34/ 

34/ 

inflexion of 
69 07, use of, to express con- 
tinuance 1 1 3 

l]!in 69 
23 i 
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44 a 
10 gf 
go e 

Drifl|)^ (Moab.) 54 I 

^0 32 m, for the 

feminine^ 32 w 

nsn its Dages 20 h 

n:im 91^ 

111 close con- 
nexion 72 55, 93 p;Pj cf. 
65 d 

67 -y 
67 ^ 

'D^sn 29 0^ 
nfiop 125 c?' 

Dsn 67 t 
I'Dan 75 it 
n^Don (Moab.) 80/’ 
nynn 64 A 
D'yan 133 
D'jniDn log 

75# 

ri'n^an 126 »i* 
nnan 72 w 
D^Dn 7 2 zy 

jH with suffixes 
100 0, 147 5, origin 105 5, 

= ^/I59^£? 




76 a 


lun 

29 q, ( 


njn 

with suffixes 


113 (7 

100 0, 

147 s 

>, origin i 

05 b, 

n.^D^n 

,f 

72 m 

with ptcp. of present 

time 

‘’?O^Pp 

67 ^y 

1 16 7^; 

more 

often of future 

dpn ? 

29^ 

time I 

16 p 



inbipn. 

72 


nsn 

T •• 

20 k 


nn‘'&pn 

109 


ng?n 

85 c (A 

dit.) 

Dn''5<nn 

22 s 


nsn 

72 ee 


n?in 

113^ 


nmn 

64 h 


n|in 

75jf 



7 2 66 


nnnn 

’ T' : . 

75Jf 


^:3;in 

‘’Jin 

jjsjn 

^ipjpjn 

on 

jDn 

D‘'n^Dn 

• JT 

n'»Dn 

nnon 

D^nijin 

D''niyn 

nafyn 

ntyn 

T‘* •• 

D‘>?'i'yn 

VK^yn 

n'>r)yn 

n^an 

‘>3an 


72 

lO^f 

58 h 
log 
72 ^ 
66 / 
105 a 
^2 ee 
35 d 
72 ee 
72 66 
72 w; 
637) 

35? 
35 S' 
35? 

67 c 5 ^ 

637) 

637; 

113^ 

35? 

I16 gr* 

75® 
63 0 

67 -y 
61 a 


sSan 7500 
“i^sn 29 q, 53 1 


n'a-ini ‘jsff 

^na'*nnn 20 A \ 22s 
< 

nnn 27*9', 93 aa 
i*^n 75 ua 
PP"1 l! 299^,64/^ 
p'rnn 64 k 
Winn 84^ 
iDnn 7 2 66 
^imn 67 e, 72 <M 
omi 354 
r?nn 6766 

671? 

2 2-^ 

90 w 
‘’“}pn g^-aa 
‘‘ID.p 93^® 

93 “« 

CrjTlp 93 act 
^iD'cyii? 73 a 
j6'6 ^ 

3T’bn 67 « 

*TJ 5 >&n 90 i 

wn^n 64/ 

3 ^ 299, 72 y 

3J?fn 65 « 

n (fern.) 59 h 
ti?^n U3A 
rn2^n 672/ 
aa^n 6700 

75 ?? 

^5)^''' 7/ 

aiDfi) 35 d 
njnRpn ygjfc/fc 
J'pD 29?, '67®, 
72 dd 

ffiiannn 54 a 
Vm 63 i 
a&n;m? 641 
p.^nn 67 dd 
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sinpripnn^ 55 ^ 

* ‘•Tjpnn 67 V 
75 qq 
75 qq 

npann 54? - 
54 ^ 

a’’?D n^'inn 1560^ 
wnnnn 64 c? 

1 as a vowel- 
letter 5 5 V 1 ^ 

9 n~s, its changes 24, 
initial 26/t ; a firm conso- 
nant in verbs 7 2 gg, in 
verbs orig. 75 «? 
cf. in nouns 93 ir 

] pointing of 
104 d-gj connecting sen- 
tences 154, and that, or 
and esjpecially Ii4j9, 154a^ 
(h), introducing predicate 
I4^d; *1 introducing pre- 
dicate III h, or apodosis 
(rare) mg', i59o(«). «(/)• 
143 ; 1 with perf. intro- 

ducing predicate or apodo- 
sisii2/-00, 143cf, I590,«. 
8ee also Waw in Index I. 

23 d, 68* 
jdannsi 60 d 
Kh3Si.t 49 c 

23 26 g, 

102m, xo4d 
53 ^, 0,68 1 
tHN'i 68 e 

'nnsj^ 64^, 68e 

nhE? 

49* 

nSn)si I 49 e 


bi?,) 68 e 

49 , 

mm 49 « 

= rather than 

1336' 

69 p 

d'ni>itj. 102 d, 104 
nano^i^ (Moab.) 7 0 

nTjjsiJ 49 e 

49«> 72 « 
nK-JpK),? 48«7 

■nsi 7599 

n ?4 29 

I9?A 5 04 9 

nyni 735 

’n^?l?Slt 53 ^ 

^5^ 76 /i 
nSjni 75 «e 
D'nia^mj 72 a; 

'nFinni 67 d(i! 

'jn^cni 72*, w. 
njni in prophetic 
style 1122/, ;s 
n;;ni 28 5 

'>nbp’»ni 70 6 

639, 104/ 

Wdani (Am 4 ’)ii 2 /i.= 
'^511 7 2 to 
72 to 
72to ■ 
nnw'j 72 06 

risjni 72 to 
nwsni >ji 
WSHI. 67 ee 
^™i 5 L!J- 76 A 

29? 

ytopnv 72 i 

'fi'SlOl 532>, 75«« 


nrfw'n). 72 1^ 
nacD'iK’nnv 546 

16 e, 1046 

'IVJ 5049 
TODHI (Ex5«) 74 g 
’Dl? 761 
'bl 76 7 ' 

Di 03 ^ni 7 2 w 
*%i 67/(5 

n^nitwith e for I 
286, 63 5^, 104/, in pause 
sometimes 75 ^ 

’’riSni 6766 

76 c? 

J (in Jb) 68 e 
51 Dt<» 1 t 68* 
ibKJl 236 

23 d, 68 e 
nsil 23(7 
«'?;i i 4 i 
m 75 2 
^■ 3?51 64 g 

6gu, 70 6 
69 w 
67 p 

nf "jri 7 c 

W?! 53^ 

6gu 
102 m 

"•Tl 104/ 

'*^3- ^69; as a 
narrative formula iii f-h 
VHM 2 gg 

67 g 
ini'l? 68 7 
rS)!l 64 6 

N'xi*! 74 ? . 

^ 51 . 75 »' 
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I^CC 
67 tC7 

75 ^ 


11]^ 75 n 76 h 
l>?B 65^ 

PjqjLl 29 ^r 
74/ 

75^'^ 

(Ho8‘“)1iiiw 
24 6 

(Moab.) 7 0 

63 « 

?Dns.i 69/ 

natpH’i'i 69 / 

ID!1 75 r 
■'Oh 75 r 
t2?.l 75»- 

471 

^n»i 69 « 

Tn 76/ 

is«i 71 

0 'r!l 53 '^, izf 

isMf 60 d 

Q^a|>i 58^ 

< 

^ 332 ^*) 72 CO 

67 9^, 2/ 

1?"]^^? 80 (i, 94/ 

nfei 24 « 

72 ee 

D’lN^m 60 h '. 
n|!1 72 oe 
^sn 67 y 
67 <7 

^?:i 67 P.73/ 
59/1 
o/n 72/ 

Ijy'l (Moab.) 756= 

7 2 « 

'npp 63 OT 

53?i . 


65/ 

P?.^. 71 
psn 71 
1P!1 67 g- 
^i?!l 67 g 

rpiij 71 

^'Tl 75? 
iNi'i 75 IT 

afA 68 i 

n.n 75? 

p 3 '-);i 49 dv 
on;! 270, 670; 
with accus, 1 2 1 

75?? 

’ 3 TA 23/, 7522 ' 
^’^.'1. 69 s 
69 s 

nn^l'l 44 d 
Dncn'i 44 <i! 

wii 26 f\ 75? 

!3n3E''1 69* 

^3E>;i 60 <7, 75 J5, 
131 «»’ 
Darj?'!? 63/ 

Dlf “1 69 M 

njaf:! 71 
75 ?' 

75 /c^ 

snh 68 h 
wit 7566 

55 ? 

30m 672 
la lynai 29 g 
Hb\ 104 ff 
"5^1 73 ^ . 


551 

73 

in perfect 
(rare) 44 1 ; in iiliperfect 
m,n; less freqnent with 
waw consec. 49 Cf. 

JV. 

64t 

^Tll? 69 r, 76/" 

%1 II2«' 

■’’Op 49 «" 

WJ?,!! 75/,/4 
31B»21 49 

D'S'll 67^' 

44/ 

npE^ii? 

•■'TO 75« 

Tsyi 286, 104 (1 

Wl ^°49 

DK^S4 44 d 

75?? 

104 9 
J!p\ 8 k 

67 ee 

75»«' 

'nssni 75 rr 

44 f, 120 

'•riaBh (f 23®)? 69m' 
rfl- nouns ending 
in 86 k, 95 t, plur. of 95 u 
72 & ' 

niJanit 76/* 

'njoni 48 d! 
na’naani 47? 

' nhni 72 A ' 

^3W1 69 r 
75 ii 

'?ill31 for "-m 23/ 

' ' ' 68 A 

Nangi 74? 
trim 23 / " 



if 
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63 Wi 

E'OM >?2jf 
'a’Bi ^6/ 

72 « 

WTOai 72 cc 
w|' 3 Fll 70 e 
aav??l 63 OT 

usm 72 # 

65 e 

ts^nit 60 d 
laiipHIJ 60 
75 i> 

P.J?1 270, 67 7) 
po'V'nij 58^ 
asnnif 71 

l (Moak) form 

34, use of 136 
nt 3 4, use of 136; 
enclitic 136 c, c^; =^heTe 
or now 136 d', as a rela- 
tive 138 

nnt 82 
nf ,1t 34 h 

demonst.pron. 
34 d ; relat. pron. 138 p 
nnM 73 

nip’i 20 w 
< 

^31 67 ee 
’'JJippj 6^ aa 

fiifi 527^ 
moi? 80^ 
niaJI; 93 ee 
n’K 86 pi 
nosj 6373, 64 c • 
95 'e ' 

67 m 
»ll 55 & 


n with dage^ f. 
implicitum 22 c 

75 qq 
iiTOn 63 z 

699 ' 
iniaq 84'’ g 
s'l'n 95 (Z 
93 £)? 

’|n 67 J 
(nnspn 96 
iHn 20 i 
mninf 93 w 
NDi'n 7500 
^'nn !?in? 73 cZ 
d'nbin 950 
’’i?3n 2) n 
•'lin 86 z,S^g 
omn 84® r 
23 

nth (2824’^)'? 93 rr 
Ttn 84^0 
nnri 84^0 
nsin 45 c? 

'P.tn 93 ee 
DWh 23 c, 74 e, 

1 b 00 

ton 75 

‘>n ,njn; m 93 cea^ 
149 a^, G 

pS m 32 c 

njn what forms 
take Metheg 1 6 /, pointing 
of 63 g, shortened forms of 
in imperfect 755, perfect 
forms as if from ^6 ^ 

Ito’»n 27 W 

niD? 80/ 
tojn 90 0 
**10 2 3 Z, 75 aa, hh 

ntoan 86? 


93 cZcZ 
87 p 

N'n 'ni^n 67 r 
• 1056 

67 cc 

d'Na^n'! 93 j ,3 

on 96 
npn 23 y 

^D?Dn 90 k 


•^ntorf' 

67 ee 


n^jcn nbon 

T : V > T : 

456 


•’^lan 

98 a 


ns>Dn 

94/ 



97 « 


vmm-f 

91 1 


nsin 

6 'j r 


w 

91 e 


nsn 

T ' 

1185' 


pan 

67 a 


'JHn 

20 h, 

63 1 


67 cc 


93 m 


nTDH 

82 


isrn 

T • 

91 k 


nxton 

55 6 


nn:iton 

t: 1 

55 e> 

84*' n 

q'sxn 

93 


i^n 

93 66 


£ 35 ii>n 

93 66 



10^, 

9366 

?mn 

: T 

46 c? 


''nnn 

* a’’"!'* 

637 


niqn 

959 


inn 

I , T 

67 ee 


i 5 ?nn 

84'' 6 


'aiB'o? 

879 


's'^n 

46 < 7 , 

636 

d'E'nt 

727; 


bopn 

85 s 
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W 55/ 

65 h 
nsD 84*- h 

SID >^ 2 c, n, 78 5 
19 0 , 84 ^ 0 
22 6 

witii impf., of 
past time 107 c, of present 
time 1 52 r 

% 

'as a vowel- 
letter 5 5 ', ‘j b-g, 8 h-m, 
<jg-m,, its changes 24, as 
initial vowel 47 J orig. '* 


reappearing 

in poet, forms 

of verbs H"!? 

75 -y, cld, gg 

nas'. 

53 ^ 

nis; 

72 A 

triK' 

68 5 

iHn; 

68 6 


64 <x 

DDK: 

63 m 

ffex’; 

68 c 

‘IDK'’ 

68 c 

tlDK’ 

68 6 , /i 

nbK; 

26 63 e 

ik; 

I ^ 


64 c 


67 p^ 

wk; 

72 A 

Kia' 

T 

72 A 


72 A 


53 ^ 

r\m) 

69 70 a H 


63 ^ 


76 00 

k 

67 P 

T 

impf. of 78 6 

niiv 

■AT*' 

67 (Addit.) 

n'* 

' ,T.. 

93 mm i 


“T!!! 76 a 

“it. 76 a 

•'ll: 76/ 

«: 69 w 

67 ee, >j6 a 
JiT ^2 r 
'T? 87 f 
Bail 91 h 
h: 67^ (Addit.) 
67? 

w 67 ^ 

pn; 44 1 

120 6» 

' 44 i 

48 (Z 
an; 69 o 
63 -m 
i^'nn; 63 e 
^lil.'. 27 iw 
Nw; 231, 75 s 

"■1)": 537 _ 

1 7 e, its pro- 
nunciation with prefixes 
103 to; nixas'' 125 A 

53 g 
53 g 

't': 75 s 

'^ 3 : 9/ 75 « 

^ 7 p 
^>0:? 68/5: 
nsn: 90/ 

53 « 

556 
ty?' 53 « 

bn!i' 53 M 

65/ 

63 M, 69 r 
“iW (ptcp.) 52 s 
ni’ 96 

D»i' 100 9 • 


95? 
flOi’! 50 e 
nsi' 744 

(ptcp.) 52 s 
f<li' 69 vu 
I'lni'' 69 r 
'naw 90 51 

53 « 

lg’5' 53 u, 73 a 

53 w> 73 « 
Dai: 656 
IBl,: ^Tdd 
^bri: 63 9 
•^nan; bob ' 6 ^ m 
Eian; 63 
Eian;. 63 cZ 
nn; 28 e’’, 75 r 
W 91 93 

135 >• 

I’W 47 m 
^Ki5]n; 277 
?P]n; 637 
'C: 75 « 

’"'v 75 ^ 

20 7 ly 6 od , 

67 V 
20 i 
67 g 
64 ^ 
to.'*.. 53 w 
60 h, 67 5 ^ 
^7 

Dhj 7 2 r 
2 g u 

n??Di 51 ^ 

ipo: 53 67 2/ 

rin; 66/ 

- ^3 

20 i 

19 g 


■ ■ <r 
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n'.; 69 6', p 

>jod 
70 e 
70 d: 

73/ 

-ig'.l 69 6' 

706 
75 7? 
vnb) 44 fi 

to'ga’ 75 mm 

75 di 

53 If, 67 9, y 

67 cc 

T’I'lh 27 s, 44 

27 w, 84^ « 
^31^’ 72 ee 
=ir^': 72 «e, 

Pi’l 72 ee 1 

i’h 72 66 ; 

72 «e 

n'?: 69 p • 

60 6 
pDjjb'. 27 Z 
D'2 (Siloam iiiscr.) 
7/ 

■ID' (Moab.) 7 c 

75 2/ 

d'S! 132^,“ 

mi 67 9 
679 

23 e, 75737) 
nsD^ 75/, A 

mii2dd 

'I’nD] 68 

[’__ in 2nd sing, 
fern, imperf. 4| 0 ; Aram, 
pi nr. for D'— 876. 
w; 13 9 
^5?;. 64 d 


n'D?^ 66 e 
n'l’ 72 66 

v^h) 66/ 
niji’ 75/t/i 

}4^{?3^] 231, 47«, 7500 
3bj (Addit.) 61 g 
ai: 72 dd 
a’B! 7 2 «e 
ri'Bi 72 66 
insp; 670 

69 h\ 78 c 
flD' 68 h 
■^1?- 527) 
ii3?- 61 (2 
'ri: 59/ 

53 « 

72 ce 

55/ 

?y! ,?y: 107 
' is:?’i tr. 158 h 

nyV)? 72 cc 
np?! (verb) 63 c 

C 31 V- ^3 

75 A/i 
10 ^, 6o5 
nsj forms of 76/ 
23^^ 84^ n 
*^2 dd 

55 ^ 
ni?! 656 

Hlj:; 76 e 

ft 75?? 

9 69 jp 

ay; 71 

PDs;. 64 A 
as; 71 

’'j?: 23/ 

W- 93 * 


oyii?: 216 * 

Dip; 72 r 
DipJ 72 t 
72/1 
asi. 53 w 
^np; 20 m 
■aa^bp; 47% 

299 

< 

Dp!j (juss.) 72 t 

53 ^ 

ypj forms of 78 5 
*^P:t 93 ww 
84^*71 
b5ni?y75rr 
60 c 

60 c, 74 e 
n*ip^ 75 
TO 72 r 
21 eV 
6<T, 76 e 
^a; 75 M 

75 i>. ? 

75 00 

93 

pTO 74? 

•ai; 699,7565 
mxi 6s n 
iBia; 60 c? 

1|aa; 10 A 

a'a; forms oi 16 f 
^Bin; >j2dd 
R 677) 

R 6ft 
pa; 67 1) : 

88 c 
52 71 
•’nsT 95 ^ 
ni^] 23 ^ 
ii'. 67 72 ) 

~ 6fn 
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’sn,'.. (>idd 

75 rr 

75 2 
P’^: 66 e 
Diiw;? 47 n 

47 V 

meaning 1 52 e; 
with suffixes 100 o, p; 
in hypothetical sentences 
1 16 q (with ptcp.)j 
hypoth. 159 dd ; in ques- 


tions 1 41 A ( 

[with 

ptcp.) 


74 T' 


r\ 2 m 

476' 



20 h, 

67 CO 

T 

67 ;> 



47 



27 X 


D'B’! 

67 ?/ 



67 9 


d! 55 J''' 

A'.* - 

53 « 


nW] 

679 

(Addit.) 


23 c 


75 



75 rr 



its suffix 670^; 

a doubtful form 100 6^ 

ari ^D!|£ 3 ^> 

479 



867 



60 e 


n'l— 

nouns ending 

in 86 1 , 94/, 95 i 


T : • 

7566 


•• T' IT ; 

64 i 


Dll! 

679 


Dll! 

679 



679 



53 

66 A 

■ ■ ■ ■ AT V : • 

279, 

2 9 -y 


54 / 



mi 53^ 

mn: 80 g 

3 for ‘•2 (Moah.) 
7 d\ 

3 its meaning 
102 c; with suff. 103 A; 
construction of 118 s-x, 
prepositions often omitted 
after 1 1 8 ; exception- 

ally with prep. 118 s-; d| 
veritatis 1 1 8 a? ; omitted in 
comparisons 14 1 d; not 
= ^ 155 ^ 

19 

TX? i6i5, c. 

iiSs^ 

323 52 l 

ii8s“ 

Ibis 21 d 

35 u 

51 66/ 

3313 19 84^ 0 

for '»12 24 5, 
cf. 93y 

'•? omitted in 
obj.-clause 157 a, intro- 
ducing obj.-clause 157 h, 
introducing direct narra- 
tion 157 b, causal 1585, 
in conditional clauses 
159 aa, bb, asse%'erative 
159 ee, adversative and 
exceptive 163, temporal 
164^1, consecutive loq u, 
166 h 

Q 5 « '*? 163 a-d 
'W86 7 
13-^'? i 586 ‘ 

£='? 5?!3 35 6 ; 


240 

n 33 1 00 ^ 

Dni? 88 5,^131 d:^ 
b (verb'"»)73 6 
bb used’' abso- 
lutely 117c, with a fol- 
lowing genitive 1 1 7 c, 
1276,0; construction of 
its predicate, 146 0 ; with 
a participle absol. 116 to ; 
with a negative 152 6 
'mfe 7S00 

ri $3 91 e ^ 
'?^^|>pon$ 3 t 617/ 

'?3 96 
72m 

4 ? 91/ 

to 3 1037: 

ioih\h 
' 3 SD 3 118 

b'l'io? ? 84'- m 
I? 100 i 
!f^'’n"'f 3 20 g 

nlb |3 20 A, 53 <7 
85 1, 87 A 

93 ee 

i?'D 3 84^0 

35i7 

?y| ii 8 s® 

Ppi 35 «■ 
toss 10? f® 
n 3|3 91 e 
Cl^^ai i34,r^ 

8 s s 

1133 22 s, 64 e 

nma 64 6 
44 0 : 
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n'&l 20 g 
^3 forms of 78 c 
^203 25 e“, a qital 
form 84“ n, the & un- 
changeafele 93 ww 

djans 91 e 

mn-ins 
njns 95 r 
656 

^ preposition 
45 /j 5'; pointed b 102 f-i, 
103 e, f; uses of 119 r-u ; 
reflexive use 119s; intro- ' 
ducing the object 11^ n; 
denoting the genitive 129; 
with a passive and with 
passive ideas 121/; b in- 
scriptionis 119^; distri- 
tributive 123 (i; with the 
infinitive 1 1 4 f-s, '6l with 
infin. 114^5; =m respect 
to 143 c ; perhaps = Arab. 
Id, surely 143 

origin 100 « ; 
in prohibitions 107 0 ; 
with the Jussive logd; 
as negative answer 150% 
uses of 152 a-d, u ; nega- 
tiving a single idea 152 
exceptional positions of for 
emphasis 152 c; 
order that , . , not 165 a ; 

forming hypothetical 
sentence dd 

written for 

, g 

53 q 

51 1, 72 V 
72 p 


23 d 
286 
119 c 

67 r 

53 72 ^ 

80 A 

with infin. 
1 14 s; with impf. 152 as 

93 

rs 29/ 

D-Jdl. 67J) 

69 c 

45.9 

nS 23 1039 

90% 

286 

68 f 

nD3n^ 722 : 

66 / 
n''Dn5) 6 >jw 
DD"jSr!^ 6 ^ dd 

raywnb 53 z 

written for ^5^ 
^039 

in wishes, its 
construction 151 e; in con- 
ditional clauses 159 Z, m, 
x-z 

23 ^ 

91 k 
86/ 

formation 


2 7 ^4?, in conditional clauses 
159 Z, m, X’-z 

nnb 91 e 

53 q 

88 5 

53 q 

22 h 

^9*7^ 28 5, 67 cc 
67 cc 

nna nbnb ? 84^ n 

66 h 

njiT’j? 102 w 

90/ 

69 71 

75rr 
69 m 

'^b imperative, 
for 48 2 ; as an inter- 
jection 105 5 

pronoun, for 

103 9 

105 5 

93 X 

53? 

(Moab.) for 

If 

19 d, 69 m 

noS .na^ ,nD5 its 

punctuation 49/, g, 102 Z ; 
in requests or warnings, 
often nearly =Z^5Z 150 e 

103/“ 

103 Je 

rfnoS 53 5 
gik 
1196“ 


Index of 

119 c 

nvwpi) 43 e 

yiajj) 66 6 

80 i 

53 q, 66/ 

E 5 *# 102 i 

53? I 

53? i 

Tij)b ^2 q i 

35? 

100 6, loi a 

51 1 

53/5: 

■'P.s!’ 119 c, 130 a^ 

45 9 
53 q 

?3i pns|) 29 g C 

55/ 
ni’j* 66 g 
66 g 

52 s (ptcp.) 

^ ° 52 dl 

'C'P-’ 66 g 
65 g 

y^/j 

Nib? 69 w 
ni5«nb 51 z 

616 

biK^b 10^2 
^l'?rl>: 63 ? 

obE/b 63 « 

; n^byb 1340 ^ 1 ni 


Hebrew TVords and Forms 

^D^b fy I nftAs To ‘7 • 


53 ? 
53 2 

!3E> nnyb 64 g 
? 69 m 
^vO”^?b 102/ 
I^nb ? 66 i 


uses 132 ; in exclamations 
148 

ni'np 1026 . 
cabno? 330 

n^Snp followed by 
115^^, C'f. 4 ^e 
niv^vm 53^ 

(ptcp.) 525 
it)- verbal suffix 


^ as preforma- (ptcp.) 525 

tive of participles 52 c, verbal suffix 

sometimes dropped 52 5; of ^^91 noun suff. gi f, I, 
infin. (rare) 45 e; of nouns 

85 <3--m t)iD '7 2/7 


•p ,’“np for 20/^, 3 '7 
90/ 

JN? (ptcp.) 52 s 
tJDDND 61 cZ 

52 2> 

“10^ 29/ 

noaa 92 ^ 

with final N 
dropped 72a:, 74Z:, 76/i 
nA'an 91Z; 
b y?? 130 a* 

\b3D ii9<j2 

■’Hi'b?*? 119 c" 

?ini!3a Sod 
“I'saa for "3!? 20 m 
orn«ja 20 w 
ii^ja 85 » 

nnb-Tia (Moab.)9i;[:2 
aja 85/ 

infin. 45 e 

19 c?, 54 c 
nninp 26 h, 67 o 
?^‘3P?9ie 
np 27 s 
99 e 

np j-*"np ^-p 20 dj 37 ; its 


t)iD 72 ^ 

7 2 p 

7 1 

ni*lDlD Additions 
riTODf 52 5 

53 0 
75 00 

my 95 p 

m^ip 74 94 / 

D'’ 3 liD g^pp 
nniD 90/ 

rfp 68 i 

?|£)ni nnpt 113/^2 

nnp 119 c 

D'abiPt 530 

'"l^na fern. 122 Z^ 
’I'ina 93 ss 
'sna 136 
anmat 53 0 

95 ? 

Bog 
’inpo 75 M 

’9 37; its uses 

137 

. !??1 '9 iu wishes. 

. • 151 a, d 
102 m 

Oip 88 d, 96 
DVPIP 24 /i 706 


558 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


b pip'K 130 a® 

(Siloam inscr.) 

- 7 / 

''TtO 6g m 

nfaa 23/ 

Dnae 481,616 

nnbp gik 
^jnbp 91 w 
N?p 75 00 

^4? 

746 , 

na^ba 23 c, 85 g 
naafet 91 e, Z 

7599 

lal'a 1190^ 

!iba 7399 
nai^a 466 

55 5, gom 
p^a 72 «« 

'aba 46 <z 

99 1 19 
68 ^ 
as^B 119 c 
a^^a 641 

23/ 

haa iige^ 

dd, 93 ss 
103 m, 135 o' 
^?BB 1190^ 

■>?? 859 
D'l^naa 859’ 

n? preposition 

1 01 a ; its punctuation 

102 6 ; with suffixes 

103 t, m ; Its" meanings 
1 1 9 'i5-z\ partitive 1 1 9 
negative force of 1 1 9 w-y ; 
with the comparative 


133 a, 6; = ^00 much or 
too little for 133c; preg- 
nant use in comparisons 

i^9/> 133 « 

KWiB 103 «i 

?? 37 & 
r?30? 55 S 
naja 1190= 

103 m 

‘*30 plur, apocJ 
87/; poet, for n? 90 m, 
102 6, for ’'3^5^ 103 z (in 
pause ’’3D') 

'»3D twice poet, for 
jD 102 h 
^99 85 A, ^ 
nniDD 3& 

T99? 67 1; 

Q'X^pa 75 rr 

yaa (iufin.) 45 e 
nifaa 23/ 

liya 85 -I- 

nwa? 200 
530 
“ia^ya goo 
119 c® 

*^^5!® (infin.) 45 cZ 
1'^yp 93 ss 

nVD 133 
DSD 119c 

,t«to 74 
3SB 92 9 
'^nap 91 m 

^sa 67® 
is fiaya 130 a® 

' d^sb 88 c 

23/ 

Bn'ts’iP? 9300* 

D'^0^9 93 92 


aipa 83 9 

nip (infin.) 45 g 
njpp 75 qq 
^p.|p 93 6-5 

^n^pD 90 
^1?? (i#fin.) 45 e 

nK*a*a 75 
nn'sna 935* 

I'N-ap 93 ss 
93S.5 

ya-io 65 d 
?iwna 22 s 
n'ina 69 w 
si'fia 22 s 

'I’nipt 1026 

.P^i? 85 A 
fib 85/5: 
nas-aa 85 A 

i^3np 7 ^ rz* 

nnp 22 5 

(infin.) 43 

74 h 

pN-^a 85 M 
nnE>B? 80 5“ 

«ipa 46 cZ 

(Inf.) 45 e 
Dffa ixge^ 
D'ea’a 67 cc 
Pl^ 85 h 
929 

ni^D 80 fZ, 94/ 
'ns 'm^B 1169^ 
on'inf.f'Pt 75 /cA 
D'nB'B.'ns'B 97 61 
DO'RK’B 93 ss 
3^P 72 c''^, % 
^NEiana 90 A 
nbl'anp 90 A 
nnna 119 c® 

, D'bninp? 642 


559 




Index of Hebreio Words mid Forms 


ani? 85 k 
1510 92 gr 

as preforma- 
tive of nouns 85 

1055 , em- 
pliasizing a cohortative 
108 b, c, a jussive 1095 , c; 
with an imperative nod? 


T ! V 

236 


90 1 


7 B^ 


73 9 , 76 ^ 


72 /i 


68 ^ 


50^1 


64 e 


52 0, 64 e 


84^6 


64 e 

* T 1” 

67 w 

npilNj 

64 e 

a'N33 

93 00 

ntSa 

T T 

6^dd 

T •• • 

7 Bqq 

MT 

67 dd 


51 h 

■=??= 

93 ^ 

ninii 

93 r 

'nij'jj 

86 ^ 

£=?'?? ? 

80/ 


75 X 

1353 

;t 

61 a 


forms of 78 c 

13 ■? 

7 2 

n"in 3 

T :iT 

67 cc 

to 

92 6^ 

‘‘Dl? 

20 m 

W~l 

92 b^ 

3 n? 

66 c 


66 c 
64 d 

88 c, 93 ee 
69 t 
00)2 93 ss 
0 i 3 (inf. constr.) 
72 q 

QO'ai? 93 ss 
69 1 

(inf. constr.) 
72 q 

>^15 forms of 76 c 

’h?. 67 dd 

93 ^ 
nsarj 63 c 

75 725 

nnj forms of 78 c 

66 c 
'“■nj 91c 

67 u 

nbm (from n^n) 
, 63c 

n^nj 90 / 

80^ 

OD? 66 / 
a'PCij 6'ju,dd 
!):m 32 (Z 
ranjt 23/’ 

67 u 
75 a? 
nnj 9 ^ k 

m 67 

Dinm 63 c 

forms of 76 c 


nm 

66 c 

niiai 

75 « 

^^3 

T • 

75 a’ 

d\SDp 3 

9300 

ypb 

65 d 

an 

T • 

76/ 


nhM? I2IC?' 

forms of 76 c 
to 27 ^ 

* 13 ? 29 p 

(imper.) 510 

riDDjf 
MDJ >J2 V 
72 ee 

2 i?.i’P 3 67 dd 
ia>7Dj 93 00 
■'»; 12 dd 
nnD3 67 cftZ 
np: >j6b 

3iD3 72 r, 15 
ninN aiDJ 29 e 
£= 93 ?? 91 k 
£=3?V?r 606 

"iiS3 ^2 ee, V 
linyj 63 c 
nhrivj 63 c 

£=£'‘^?? Ug 

Nnxba? 7500 

^i’S? 61 b 

^^??t 55 d 
)'?? 67 dd, 78 & 
nsaj 67cZ<Z 
lyai 1329, 134 6‘ 
3^3 forms of 78 6 


f^sr 5 

T ' 

91 e 

D'’ 32?3 

• r • 

85 w* 

nns?: 

‘^z * 

48 i 

?sap 3 

(imper.) 

aip 3 

72 h 

nBp 3 ^ 

72 dd 

3 t 2 p 3 

72 dd 


23 1 

"1? 

75a; 


75 :^ 
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Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 



(Is4l=“Keth.) 

T !5 

489' 

26r 


7500 

nninj 

T T :• 

7579 

t 3 b’) 

66 c, 76 6 

SSJ?) 

T T 

forms of 76 6 

mm 

76 6 


74 b 94/ 

T 

23 f, 7500 

T 

75 7? 

n^l*) 

66 e 

tJE*) 

7500 


489^ 

3 ) 1 E’) 

67 M 

w'i 

52 m 

amts') 1 

tit; • 

75 * 

n^w) 

75 ^ 

in) 

forms of 78 c 

103 

66 /i, with 

accns. and infin. = allow to 

157 b‘ _ 

jH? 66 f, 69 

i 03 

66 h 

tan) 

- T 

44 0 

nn:) 

T - T 

19 c, 20 Z 

nnn) 

T - T 

449, 66 A 


55 / 

riinp 

67 cZ' 


103 0 

i'’5b 

50 e 

i^D 

t; 

loA, 939 

) 3 D 

72 p 

nnatD 

T T 

90/ 

nn^iD 

72 P 

nh^D 

91 6 


249' * 

nsp 

91 e 


12D 

85 1, 8’j h 


*iaD 69 ¥ 

niDD (from ^PJ) ? 
69 

D’'")BD a letter 124 

onp 84V 
"•19 67 cc 
D^lMp 60 h 

V pronunciation 
6 e ; witli dages f. implici- 
tum 22 a~c I 

2 5 , 9 5 
W 84“ t 

32 n 

ny, poetic ' 15 ! 103 0; with 
imperf. of past time 107 c 
91 n 
01151 290 ’ 
oa’isj 1030 

15.5^ 7 2 w 
nh 6Tff 
I.'i» 55 c 

i'jy 93 w 

61 A, 91 fZ 

WiS 91 h 

'1W 72 s 

30 TO 

I'lainiji 93Mif 
mjs; 80 g 
n;p^ 75® 

24 &, 93 2/ 

15 ? 82 
rii 3 ' 5 J 931; 

I'V 96 
ni'jf pig 
^*i' 5 ? 93 V 
\ Ol'5? 27 w 

its ^ ox'igin 

101 a\ poetic 1030; 


uses of 1 19 aa-dd ; causal, 
with perfect 158 5 , with 
infin. 158 c; concessive 
160C 

1339’^ 

OJ'^i? Is 23 ^ without 
article 126^^ 
103/=“ 
its origin 

loi a ; pointing, with suff. 

1030 

, 110S6i(^ 

93 M 

'95? plur. apoc. ? 

87/ 

a'«?p5? 93 aa 
'? 3 V 20 7 i 
3 ) 5 ? 63? 
vy 63 Z 
rfss? 75 act 
dW 93 a 
15 ? 9 1, 26 
ii 3 S 5 ? 93 MM 
' 3 fy 61 a 
m 93 M 
01 P 5 ? 1 9 JTO 
n'K'si:^ 93 a, 

0 ?ll 5 ? 88 c 
75 <?c 

oi’iy 1 18 TO, 146 
a'B 3 i 5 ! 93 j)j> 
nnv (Hb 3^0 75 TO 
n?i 5 ? 48 i 
^ 315 ? 48 i 
ohV 95 d 
D?1V 91 6 
ni3i?5? 20 h, 93 0 
69 

23 F 
W^5i 75 TO 




® ■ 

Index of Hebrew Words and 



ptcp. 

passive 


246, 

75 ® 

nub’s) 

75 ® 


‘■•If? 

80 7 


n's‘?s nnb’s) 

• T tt =: 

97 9 



93 97 / 

i^i? 

93cZd: 



67 cc 


f T 

67 cc 


'Plf? 

9 J«' 


nnnf's) 

95 2* 


nny 

90 Jl 


pwy 

»o 

00 


nna^a n;; ? 

1169’ 

L 

nnxB 

23 c 


nSSfiTlB 

23 F 


dins 

85 < 


ria 

96 


n:sa 

80/ 


dna 

(Ne5»)?9ic 

ni»a 

96 


iD'f 

91/ 



93 A 


xjf 

22 5 


ala 

52 



with 

imperf. 


(twice perf.) 107 and 
note®, 152 (end), after 
ideas of fearing 152 w 


nsa 

T • 

915 

i>NSja 

90 k 

l3'3a 

• T 

145A 

fe'sa 

‘•T 

I°3 F 


S 9 e, 4 id 

ibga 

93 2 

nifaa 

96 

Dipnpit 

84*’ m 


226 


niw\"i3t 

75 rr 

D'5’13 

I i 

na 

93* 

na 

9/ 

ri? 

84 V 

sna 

Tt 

84'' b 

i?ni 

56 

D'bia 

• Tit 

9 Zdd 

n/a 

809 

d'^na 

• ***5 

93 « 

IMS 

with 3rd fern. 

132 9 , 145 e 

SJ’PKS i 

123 

nss 

69 ?« 

ntiis 

95 e 

nixax 

T : 

125/4 

d^NdS 

• T ; 

9335 

T V 

75 22 

i*? PI? 

1336' 

^1!>PP? 

52p 

d'nnv 

• -t; it 

88c 

nis 

(verb) 67 K 

'nss 

72 s 

d'3n« 

869 

nns 

84'’ e 

'? .d'Sf 

93 2) 

~«IT 

67 cc 

'.li? 

loy 

niD|s 

30 r, 81 

ik 

ngg 

?k 

93 gg 

■‘avinssf 

55 

'PV? 

46 d 

!1BS 

T 

passive ptcp. 


75^ 


8i 85 ty 

I’psV 

441,12 0 


Forms 561 

analogous cases 72^ 

Sogr 

9 67 o 

tin? i not com- 
pensatory 20 0, for 
670, doubtful form ido o® 

52 1’ 

nw? 85 M 

9 ®, 93 r 
124 h 
nbnp 145 A 
i>ip =h.^rk! 

146 h 

constr. st. 905& 
HD^p 72 s 
mp 20 (j 
*D^loip 72^> 

^ip It 

.< 

'^nrnp 2 1 c 

npi for 1 9 7, 
66 g 

Dfiijt? for DH^P 191, 
66 g 

66 g 

66 g, 93 h 
93 2 

'’iib?p26 9 
19/ 

■'®P 52 o 
S'P 767 j 
76 A 
84® 

* Q!P 72 m 
91/ 

67 ee 


COWLKY 


0 0 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


562 

D^atyifi? 85 m' 

FlOi? 44 A' 

20 gf 

}iD|p 

•’IpDi? 46 d 

liai? 27W 

(Is 18®) 73 h 
nsp pi e 
' 5 Vi 2 93 a: 

D2nsp^ 61 5 
D'f<'lp 75 00 

t?lP 46/ 

74 A 

74 sr 

52 M, 64 7 j j 
3 “JP 84 n 
na-ip 48 i 
Nn-iijt 80 7 t 

hi?. 82 

Ci:hp 88 h, 93 n 
D^p 26 r, 937) 

■» 69, 0 
'l 22 9, s 
nxn 1055 

(N with Map- 
piq) 14 d, 64 e 

75 « 

ni‘K-j 751; 

nwT? 72 p 

’IKT 61^, 75 » 

72 T' 

eJih 96 
2 7 m; 

n|l adverhial? 
132 7 t' 

48 7 j 7 5 
^31 67 ee 
^*1 67 m 
K^ 3 ^ 2 3 i 


D'? 3 i 93 qq 
mi 73 a 
'nil 90 1 
Vt^ 65 d 
' 5)31 93 ii 
11 19 i, 699 
nni 69 ot' 

'aii 61 c 
ail 729 
ani 22 h 
n»m 80 7 : 

Q'pnn 937, 145 
I 24 b, of. 93 y 

niS'i 73 a 

3 'i; 3 'i 73(7 
D'l 236 
531 67 e« 

93 »• 

<, 

^ti)i 67 m 

< ^ 

20 2 

' 3 bi? 87/ 

'll 67# 

ti 3 ?l 85 M 
1^1. 64(7 
np. 84“ 7 , 93 
il^i 6 ^ 0, s I 

’ 15 / 1917 : 
caniJi 91 7 : 
ns|i 74 A 
'ni 43 i 7500 
i?! 75 PP 

SiSlf 113 s® 

PI 153 

nan (Moab.) 7 c 

b pronunciation 
6 e, k 

riK*^ 76 6, 93 1 

n % '!> 84“/, 93 


I'W 93 «« 

1’^ 96 
jiin’^ 869 
n»?-sy 73/ 

’IK' 24 d, 93 a; 
without arti- 
cle 125 / 126 
ndsB* 6 7 : 
pyE( 66 e 

bxCf 230 
I'V^ 82 

1# 93 firs' 

•115)^82 

’’1^ (n. pr.) 80 Z ; 
in Ju 5^^ 87 g 

^ as prefonna- 
tive of noun 85 o 

-F (I'e^^^-tive) 
36 ; uses of p. 485 note 

23 c 

W 64 e 

nSs^ (Is 7“) 29 M 
64/ 

64/ 

!in'ini)t<^ 64/ 

44(7 

oiixf 44 ( 7 , 64 / 
?i;p«'^ 67 s 
D'P'I^ 869' 
ll^n' 3 ^? pi e 
njpaBri 97 c 
nap' 616 
n|f 69 c 
’li#2o6, 67CC 
form of the 
name 106^ 
infin* abs.j er- 


563 


m 


Indeoc of Hebrew Words and Forms 


rorfor IW;; 6 gg; in- 
fin. coiistr. (once) of 72^ 

(imper.)72s 

'J 2 b 

22 2 ), 64 a 

6^ gg 

67 cc 

6^ a 

nne? 95^ 

S5V 

92 ^ 

45 c 

61 c, 93 s 

m§f 6s g 

???’44c 

'rijac? 90 n 

65 *',850 

’ie* 21 C 

D'li’?' with accns. 

aii’?' suhst. and 
adj. 14 1 c® 
65 a 
520 

inb 61 h, 6s d 
mSf 2if,28e’‘ 

•’hf 129^1 

84“ 9 

62 0 

B'E'W gsqq 

I29l» 

23 / 

26 o\ 96 

90 )!! 

nte^ (inf.) 67 r 
a^o?' 88 c?, 96 
fii- ja'Dat}* se« Additions 


n3b^ 97 g 
lya?* 46/ 

ay?^ 80 g 
nW 48 2^ 61 /» 
li-ib5r 88 c 

48 61/' 

23 I 
75 w 

3231^ (Phoen.) 7 c?' 

nb^pggi 
a’?.?' 97 c? 

809 
ya9 65 d 

aya?? 135 pi 
■ns t3s^ 29 i‘ 
fiS'a^ 86 g 

ntoajji 10 9 
nyaei sof 
innaai 84^ m 
a'opei 930 

95/ 

'<m'^p 22 s 
nn^’ 23/ 

22 s 

a’??-!^ 9 11, 93 r 

55/ 

9 u, 26 o’ 

nnW (only Qal) 786 
73 d 

6 fee 

(inf.abs.)75 
73 d: 

97 

97 dJ 

n as preforma- 
five of nouns 85 jp~r 
ri_ ,n_ original femi- 
nine ending 80/, 89 e 

63 m, 93 
002 


65 e ' 

ijasn 68 c 
!in^ 3 sri? 68/ 
njpsn 51OT 
papSHf 68 % 

ilSb 93 q 

nnsn 68/ 
san-bs 75 hh 

72 ^ 

nmmf 48 d 
^n\h:in ? 48 d 
nnnn 10 

as 3rd pi. fern. 

47 i 

>?|i 85J) 

75 hh 
n’.3n 53 « 

nkn 75 7(74 
rpain 27? 
tajinri 52 » 
biisain 7500 
'12% 67 ? 
rs’sin 75 dc? 

53 w 
Dinn 85 r 
n^nn-ijs 75 /t/t 
niD'nn 72 ?; 
npnn 53 w 

69* 
n%ji? 80 g 
’^nr^ 33 q ■ 

15 99 
y% 84“ r 
?I%n? 30 e 
DipiFI 23/ 

26 r, 69 V 

*'9’” ? St 9 

!i 3 ^ 4 n 47 A 
ainn 72 r 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


'nijnn 91 « 
nnn 103 0 
non 66/ 
n|nRri io3cZ 


'Miin 103 c? 

(Isi7“)? 20»i* 


'nD'n 

70 0 

ib'R 

27 w 


63^ 

’si'n 

(Jb 6 ^»t) 75 «: 

nim'n(Ez 6 '') 167 /,< 7<7 


60/ 


I9c2 

D'bn 

I i 

nbsn 

T ; * 

77 rr 


20^ 

D>isbn 

T : 

75 rr 


75 rr 


47 1 


7 2 

ibi? 

299-, 73 e 


10 

njniiBR 

72 k 

'non-^s 1 

* ;av 

75 n 

roc? 

log^ 

^ 3 »n 

676, 

>i 3 i:n 

: »T 

(Lam322)^20 0 

Dton 

V V 

‘ 85P 


njpin 6 ^ dd 

nBn"i)s?t 673/ 

66/ 

jgd 

-ns 121 
ni'lon 67 d^ 
nna^n 60 h 

47 g 
51 'm 
njjjjn 58 A 
%? 75 3 / 
ni^n (Ju 76 
ns^n 48^^ 

n'B>J!R"^S 75 M 
nsR^Vn 609 
& 3 'nWsn? 9 i/ 
nj'^sn 677? 

67^/ 

'IVP 67 cM 
679 

^I'crnprif 72 cc 

47 h 

njiD’pn? 72 ^ 
'“ijsnpn 47 73rr 

7575 

nxRn 75 M 
ni'snn 75 w 


“!in 697) 

HBRin 859 
DDilPl (Jb 17^) 72 CO 
n|Rn 47 & 
raiin 44 0 

■ 12% Ji, 132 7 t® 

75 S'? 

‘J 52 g 

W'sl’P (Ez 23®)? 765 
n 3 §>n (Hill';*) 74 h, 
76 b 
2 h 

ns^E/n 72 A 

•’EJH? 75 s 


njn^Vn 

(anomalously) 


47^ 


47 s 


756 & 

T 5 • 

73 66 

wn? 

l&hb^ 

nann 

T T • 

676 

nann 

T S • 

75 

nnn 

T - 

19 «, 66 /c 

nnn 

672/ 

Dnn 

67^) 

axnn 

20 m 

^nn 
- •.. 

53 “ 


n 


III 

INDEX OF PASSAGES 


The references are to the sections and their marginal letters, except where 
othei’wise indicated. N. = note. 


Genesis 

1 1.5 w, 21 6, 1 17 a, 

12^/, 142(7, 145 
2 » 141 c N., 142 c 

3. . I09&,i45;i 

4. , .53w,ii7/i 

5 . 29 e, 98 a, 111 G 

6 . . 102 hj 116 r 

7 , 16 Z;, 21 5 , 138 Zj 

8 . . .... 126 M) 

9 75^,io7.n, io9a]Sr. 

11 . . 16 h, .20/, II 7 r 

12 , . . 20/, 91 d 
14 112(7, 1450, 145 s 
16 . ... . 133/ 

20 . . , 15 m, 117 s 

21 . 91 c, 91 ft, 117 c, 
126 JC 

22 . . , , . . , 64 g 

24 . , . , , . 90 0 

26 75 i, 119 ft, 122 s, 
124 gf N. 

27 , * iifJckf 122 g 

28 . . . . . HOC 

29 i6ot, iq 6% 141 w 
31 .. . . I26^^7, 131 q 

2 I . , , , . . Ill ft 

2 , . 1.06/, 138 a 

3 , . 1140, 126 

4 • 20/, 1143 

5 106/, 107 c, 142 a, 
152 ft, 

6 1075,107^,1126, 

142 5 . . 

7 .. 70 c(, 117 ftft 

9, . 115 £2,1275 

10 107 d, II 2 6, 141 a 

11 98 a, 1 17 S'? 3:26 ft, 

134 ft, 141^ 

12 . . . lo g, 141 h 

13 . . . . 260N. 

14 . . . . ..ii8g 

15 . . . . . 122 1 

16 . .26 0 K, 1132? 

17 61 d, 113% 1145, 

135 c H., 143 c 

18 . • 75 ?, 114 a 

19 70 a, 107 ft, 131 w 
,K.,i 45 m:, :: 


Genesis 

2 21 . . . . 103 d 

23 10 ft, 20 c,. 52 (Z, 
102 g , 125 ij 126 5 , 
141 a 

24 . . 107 g, 112 m 

25,90, 72 m, 85 

93m 1075, iiid, 

I 34 d 

3 I III a, ii9W7,i42c, 

. 152 & 


2 .... . 107s 

3 • • * . . 72 

4. , , ' J 2 U , 113^7 


5 61 d, 112 00, ii6n 

6 . 355f> 116 6, 13U 
7. . .85^, 93PP 

8 . , . iiSp, 146/ 

10 142/ 

11 . . 114s, 1506 

12. 44^,68.6,1350 

13. 136 c, 142 ££, 148 b 
14 116 r N., . I18 ft, 

liptc . 


15, • • . • . • XL 

16 . . . 154a N. 

17 log 

19 . 29 6,, 95 6 , I4T I 

21 . . . ,6o.g, 128 0 
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